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Ñame of the property 

Qhapaq Ñan,Andean Road System 
Qhapaq Ñan, Systéme des Routes andines 
Category: Cultural, Cultural itinerary 

Geographical Coordinates to the nearest second 


ARGENTINA 

CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA NOMINATED 
PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

AVERAGE WIDTH 
OFTHEROAD 

LENGTH OFTHE 
ROAD 

AR-QG E-01/C-2011 

0,494 

18,179 


Subsection 

Santa Ana - 
Valle Colorado 

Segment 
Quebrada 
Grande-Las 
escaleras 

Quebrada Grande- 
Las escaleras (AR- 
QG E-01/C-2011) 

2 m. 

2,46 km 

ar-srt-o2/cs-2oii 

15,18 

423,73 


Subsection 
Santa Rosa de 
Tastil Potrero 
de Payogasta 

Segment 

Santa Rosa de 
Tastil 

Santa Rosa de Tastil 
(AR-SRT-02/CS-2011) 

o, 37 m. 

0,548 km 

AR-ACHc-03/cs- 

2011 

16,25 

165,04 


Subsection 

Abra de 
Chaupiyaco- 
Las Capillas 

Abra de Chaupiyaco- 
Las Capillas (AR- 
ACHC-03/CS-2011) 

o,5rm. 

18 km 

AR-ppG-05/cs- 

2011 

3,51 

51,61 


Subsection 
Potrero de 
Payogasta - 
Los Graneros 
de la Poma 

Segment 

Las Peras- 
Sauzalito 

Las Peras-Sauzalito 
(AR-PPG-05/CS-2011) 

1 m. 

3,094 km 

ar-llu-o7/cs-2oii 

266,1 

14787,839 



Segment 

Complejo 

Ceremonial 

Volcán 

Llullaillaco 

Complejo 

Ceremonial Volcán 
Llullaillaco (AR- 
LLU-07/CS-2011) 

1,8 m. 

6,331 km 




















ARGENTINA 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA NOMINATED 
PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

AVERAGE WIDTH 
OFTHEROAD 

LENGTH OFTHE 
ROAD 

AR-cAc-o8/cs- 

2011 

6,19 

27.389 



Segment 

Complejo 

Arqueológico 

La Ciudacita 

Complejo 

Arqueológico La 
Ciudacita (AR- 
CAC-08/CS-2011) 

1,70 m. 

0,977 km 

AR-PA-09/CS-2011 

40,75 

37948 



Segment 

Pucará del 
Aconquija 

Pucará del Aconquija 
(AR-PA-09/CS-2011) 

1 m. 

0,93 km 

AR-LCLP-10/CS- 

2011 

225,3 

6477,28 


Subsection 

Los Corrales- 
Las Pircas 

Subsection 

Los Corrales- 
Las Pircas 

Los Corrales-Las 

Pircas (AR-LCLP-10/ 
CS-2011) 

2 m. 

42K1T1 

AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 

15.63 

374,08 



Segment 

Angualasto- 

Colangüil 

Angualasto- 
Colangüil (AR- 
ANC-13/CS-2011) 

2,3 m. 

3,314 Km 

AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 

9 >74 

106,91 



Segment 

Llano de los 
Leones 

Llano de los Leones 
(AR-LLL-16/CS-2011) 

2,5 m. 

0,228 Km 

AR-CYSA-17/CS2011 

24,03 

1216,969 


Subsection 
Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz- 
Puente del 

Inca 

Subsection 
Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-San 
Alberto 

Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-San 

Alberto (AR-CYSA-17/ 
CS2011) 

3 m. 

39,62 Km 

AR-RAN-18/CS- 

2011 

7>7 

43,768 


Segment 

Ranchillos 

Ranchillos (AR- 
RAN-18/CS-2011) 

1,7 m. 

0,801 Km 

AR-TAM-19/CS-2011 

1,65 

9 > 55 2 


Segment 

Tambillitos 

Tambillitos (AR- 
TAM-19/CS-2011) 

2,6 m. 

0,318 Km 

AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

2,51 

32,49 


Segment 

Puente del 

Inca 

Puente del Inca (AR- 
PIN-20/CS-2011) 

7,9 m. 

0,224 Km 



























BOLIVIA 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

Bo-Dv-oi/cs-2011 

9950,171 

132,207 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Desaguadero-Guaqui 

SEGMENT DESAGUADERO 
TITIJONI 

SEGMENT DESAGUADERO 
TITIJONI 

4,5 

i,5km 

bo-dv-o 2 /cs- 2 oii 

52147,175 

523,036 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Guaqui -Tiwanacu Tiwanacu- 
Cantapa 

SEGMENT TIWANACU 

SEGMENT TIWANACU 

4,5 

3 , 9 km 

B0-DV-03/CS-2011 

6752,186 

134,558 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Cantapa-Yanamuyu Alto 

SEGMENT KALLAMARKA- 
APACHETA 

SEGMENT KALLAMARKA- 
APACHETA 

4,5 

2,8km 

BO-DV-04/CS-2011 

18290,892 

100,71 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Yanamuyu Alto Viacha 

SEGMENT QUIMSACRUZ- 
ILATA 

SEGMENT QUIMSACRUZ- 
ILATA 

4,5 

o,5km 


CHILE 

CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

cH-ps-oi/c-2009 

19 

(0,975057 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Putre Sur (Sector 
Quebrada de Aroma- 
Socoroma) 

Putre Sur (CH-PS-01/C-2009) 

2,57 

3,92 

CH-SS-02/CS-2009 

18 

(1,18758 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Socoroma Sur 
(Sector Socoroma-Tantalcollo) 

Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-02/CS- 
2009) 

2,21 

4,43 

CH-SS-03/CS-2009 

70 

(9,95442 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Socoroma Sur 
(Sector Tantalcollo-Zapahuira) 

Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-03/CS- 
2009) 

2,35 

3,34 

CH-SS-04/S-2009 

84 

(14,8162 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Socoroma Sur 
(Sector Cólicas de Zapahuira) 

Socoroma Sur (CH-SS- 
04/S-2009) 

0 

0 

CH-1N-05/CS-2009 

763 

(2,34226 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaría 

Segment Incahuasi Norte 
(Sector Tambo Incahuasi- 
Incahuasi Norte) 

Incahuasi Norte (CH-IN-05/ 
CS-2009) 

3 

4 A 5 

ch-in-oó/cs-2009 

1107 

(0,181876 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaría 

Segment Incahuasi Norte 
(Sector Incahuasi Norte- 
Lasaña Norte) 

Incahuasi Norte (CH-IN-06/ 
CS-2009) 

2,7 

3,36 

cH-LN-07/cs- 

2009 

1175 

( 0,373969 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaña 

Segment Lasaña Norte 
(Sector Lasaña Norte - Los 
Chorros) 

Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-07/CS- 
2009) 

2 

3,61 





































CHILE 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

cH-LN-08/cs- 

2009 

1243 

(0,0460288 

Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaña 

Segment Lasaña Norte 
(Sector Los Chorros - Bajada 
Lasaña) 

Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-08/CS- 
2009) 

1 

3,83 

cH-LN-09/cs- 

2009 

943 

(0,437862 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaña 

Segment Lasaña Norte 
(Sector Bajada Lasaña - 
Lasaña) 

Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-09/CS- 
2009) 

1 

3.84 

cH-cr-io/cs-2010 

12 

(9,70666 Ha) 


Cupo - Catarpe 

Segment Cupo-Topain 

Cupo -Topain (CH-CT-10/CS- 
2010) 

3,5 

4,95 

cH-TN-n/cs-2009 

3 i 

(30,1994 Ha) 


Cupo - Catarpe 

SegmentTuri Norte 

Turi Norte (CH-TN-11/CS-2009) 

3,4 

3,59 

cH-cN-12/cs- 

2009 

17 

(15,0803 Ha) 


Cupo - Catarpe 

Segment Catarpe Norte 

Catarpe Norte (CH-CN-12/CS- 
2009) 

2,5 

4,28 

CH-CS-13/CS-2010 

34 

(2,39562 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur (Sector 
Tambo de Camar- Llano 
Camar) 

Camar Sur (CH-CS-13/CS-2010) 

4 

3,35 

CH-CS-14/C-2010 

24 

(1,23185 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur (Sector 
Llano Camar- Camar Sur) 

Camar Sur (CH-CS-14/C-2010) 

3,2 

5,94 

CH-CS-15/CS-2010 

54 

(0,972288 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur 
(Sector Camar Sur- Pampa 
Algarrobilla) 

Camar Sur(CH-CS-i5/CS-2oio) 

3 

3,72 

ch-cs-i6/cs-2oio 

17 

(1,46279 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur (Sector 
Pampa Algarrobilla - Peine 
Norte) 

Camar Sur (CH-CS-16/CS-2010) 

2,7 

3,04 

CH-PN-17/CS-2010 

46 

(1,00728 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Peine Norte (Sector 
Peine Norte-Tambillo Verde) 

Peine Norte (CH-PN-17/CS- 
2010) 

2,7 

00 

0^ 

LO 

ch-pn-i8/cs-2oio 

34 

(1,68248 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Peine Norte (Sector 
Tambillo Verde Peine) 

Peine Norte (CH-PN-18/CS- 
2010) 

2,5 

3,04 

CH-PR-19/C-2010 

15 

(0,230055 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Portal del 
Inca- Llano San Juan ) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-19/C-2010) 

0,4 

5,6l 


























CHILE 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ch-pr-2o/cs-2oio 

14 

(0,185771 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Llano San 
Juan-Llanada San Juan) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-20/CS-2010) 

0,4 

3,65 

ch-pr-2i/c-2oio 

16 

(0,205025 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Llanada San 
Juan-Quebrada La Sal) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-21/C-2010) 

0,6 

2,59 

CH-PR-22/C-2010 

15 

(0,202024 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Quebrada 

La Sal - Tambo La Sal) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-22/C-2010) 

0,6 

2,92 

CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

17 

(0,561417 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Tambo La 

Sal) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-23/CS-2010) 

0,6 

3,28 

ch-rp-24/cs-2oio 

7 

(0,333154 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector 

Tambo el Jardín - Cuesta 

Topon Azul) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-24/CS-2010) 

0,8 

1,46 

CH-RP-25/C-2010 

16 

(0,334421 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector 

Cuesta Topon Azul Llano de 
Topon Azul) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-25/C-2010) 

0,8 

2,33 

ch-rp-26/s-2oio 

11 

(0,133614 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Llano 
de Topon Azul Sierra Caballo 
Muerto) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-26/S-2010) 

0 

0 

CH-RP-27/S-2010 

13 

(0,0555229 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Sierra 
Caballo Muerto- Llano del 

Inca Norte) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-27/S-2010) 

0 

0 

ch-rp-28/cs-2oio 

18 

(0,740164 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Llano 
del inca Norte-Sierra Caballo 
Muerto Oeste) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-28/CS-2010) 

o ,7 

3,45 

CH-RP-29/CS-2010 

36 

(1,66363 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Sierra 
Caballo Muerto Oeste - Llano 
del Inca Sur) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-29/CS-2010) 

0,6 

3,33 
























CHILE 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ch-rp-3o/cs-2oio 

18 

(0,87628 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Llano 
del Inca Sur -Cerro Bonete) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del 

1 nca(C H - RP-30/CS-2010) 

0,6 

344 

ch-rp-3i/cs-2oio 

20 

(0,867521 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Cerro 
Vicuña-Quebrada La Tuna) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-31/CS-2010) 

0,8 

3,82 

CH-RP-32/CS-2010 

20 

(o, 5 i 5437 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Pampa del Inca- 
Finca de Chañaral (Sector 
Quebrada La Tuna-Casa de 
Domeyko) 

Pampa del Inca -Finca Chañaral 
(CH-PF-32/CS-2010) 

0,8 

3,82 

CH-PF-33/CS-2010 

21 

(0,205999 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Pampa del Inca- 
Finca de Chañaral (Sector 

Casa de Domeyko - Finca 
Chañaral) 

Pampa del Inca -Finca Chañaral 
(CH-PF-33/CS-2010) 

0,8 

4,21 

ch-pf-34/cs-2oio 

9 i 

( 35.7465 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Pampa del Inca- 
Finca de Chañaral (Sector 

Casa de Domeyko - Finca 
Chañaral) 

Pampa del Inca -Finca Chañaral 
(CH-PF-34/CS-2010) 

0,8 

1,56 


COLOMBIA 

CODE 

AREA BUFFER 
ZONE 

AREA NOMINATED 
PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

AVERAGE WIDTH 
OFTHE ROAD 

LENGHT OF 

THE ROAD 

CO- RP-01-C-2011 

0,114 

(0,002 Ha) 

RUMICH ACA-PASTO 


RUMICHACA 

Rumichaca 

4 m 

0.026 km 

CO- RP-02-C-2011 

1,296 

(0,044 Ha) 

RUMICH ACA-PASTO 


SAN PEDRO 

San Pedro 

4 m 

0.760 km 

CO- RP-03-C-2011 

1,150 

(0,065 Ha) 

RUMICH ACA-PASTO 


LA COFRADIA 

La Cofradía 

4 m 

0.157 km 

CO- RP-04-C-2011 

4,891 

(0,426 Ha) 

RU MIC HACA-PASTO 


LA PAZ 

La Paz 

4 m 

0.907 km 

CO- RP-05-C-2011 

7,883 

(0,540 Ha) 

RU MIC HACA-PASTO 


CHITARRAN 

Chitarran 

2 m 

1.413 km 

CO- RP-06-C-2011 

10,318 

(0,444 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


ROSAL DE CHAPAL 

Rosal de Chapal 

3 m 

2.550 km 

CO- RP-07-C-2011 

35,349 

(2,885 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


GUAPUSCAL BAJO 

Guapuscal Bajo 

2 m 

6.443 km 

CO- RP-08-C-2011 

30,779 

(3,405 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


INANTAZ 

Inantaz 

3 m 

4.174 km 

CO- RP-09-C-2011 

1,481 

(0,207 Ha) 

RUMICHACA- PASTO 


LOS AJOS 

Los Ajos 

4 m 

0.197 km 









































ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ec-qs-26/cs-2oii 

14959,3 

2,940 

National 

Subsection Quebrada 

Huatuchi - Plaza del Inca - 
Las Aradas 


Subsection QUEBRADA 
HUATUCHI - PLAZA DEL INCA - 
LAS ARADAS 

1,2 

2 i ,35 

EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

2136,68 

1,346 

National 


Segment Campana Pucará - 
Quitoloma 

Segment CAMPANA PUCARA - 
QUITOLOMA 

4 

4,01 

EC-CT-23/CS-2011 

560,229 

1,821 

National 


Segment Caragshillo - 
Cañaro - Tunearía 

Segment CARAGSHILLO - 
CAÑARO-TU NCARTA 

4 

5,36 

EC-CR-14/CS-2011 

58,500 

0,253 

National 


Segment Cerro de 

Cojitambo (Loma 

Curiquinga) - Rumiurco 

Segment CERRO DE 

COJ ITAMBO (LOMA 
CURIQUINGA) - RUMIURCO 

2 

i, 3 i 

EC-JP-27/C-2011 

14959,3 

0,612 

BiNational Ecuador 
- Perú 


Segment Jimbura - Puente 
Roto 

Segment JIMBURA - PUENTE 
ROTO 

3 

2,17 

ec-sl-28/cs-2oii 

3787.84 

4,698 

BiNational Ecuador 
- Perú 


Segment San José - 
Llamacanchi - Las Limas 

Segment SAN JOSÉ - 
LLAMACANCHI - LAS LIMAS 

3 

12,56 

EC-CV-25/CS-2011 

973,064 

0,839 

National 


Segment Ciudadela- 
Vinoyaco Grande 

Segment CIUDADELA 

VINOYACO GRANDE 

4 

3,66 

EC-0L-24/CS-2011 

171,001 

o ,355 

National 


Segment Oñacapa - Loma de 
Paila (La Zarza) 

Segment OÑACAPA - LOMA DE 
PAILA (LA ZARZA) 

4 

1,50 






















ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ec-ss-2i/cs-2oii 

0,807 

0,043 

National 


Segment Santa Martha - 
Santa Martha 

Segment SANTA MARTHA - 
SANTA MARTHA 

0,6 

0,17 

ec-sasa-2o/cs- 

2011 

234,906 

0,224 

National 


Segment San Antonio - San 
Antonio 

Segment SAN ANTONIO - SAN 
ANTONIO 

2 

0,63 

EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

29389.3 

0,306 

National 


Segment Mamamag - 
Mamamag 

Segment MAMAMAG - 
MAMAMAG 

5,5 

0,83 

EC-EH-13/CS-2011 

3 , 5 12 

0,210 

National 


Segment El Tambo - 
Honorato Vásquez 

Segment ELTAMBO - 
HONORATO VÁSQUEZ 

2 

1,58 

Ec-NP-io/cs-2011 

168,612 

0,667 

National 


Segment Nagsiche - 
Panzaleo 

Segment NAGSICHE - 
PANZALEO 

2 

1,11 

ec-pc-o8/cs-2oii 

617,757 

0,303 

National 


Segment Pimán - Caranqui 

Segment PIMÁN - CARANQUI 

2 

1,01 

EC-LQ-05/C-2011 

23,303 

0,215 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment La Paz - Quebrada 
Túpala 

Segment LA PAZ - QUEBRADA 
TUPALA 

3,5 

0,70 

ec-lc-o6/c-2oii 

169,908 

0,324 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Loma Virgen - 
Chiquito 

Segment LOMA VIRGEN - 
CHIQUITO 

4 

i , 2 7 

EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

1053,75 

0,919 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Juan Montalvo - 
Cabuyal 

Segment JUAN MONTALVO - 
CABUYAL 

2 

4,19 























ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ec-me-o4/cs-2oii 

6,302 

0,810 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Mariscal Sucre - El 
Tambo 

Segment MARISCAL SUCRE - EL 
TAMBO 

5 

1,18 

ec-pta-o2/cs-2oii 

651,501 

1,048 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Pulcas - Troya A 

Segment PULCAS - TROYA A 

2,5 

2,38 

Ec-PTB-03/cs- 

2011 

651,501 

0,484 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Pulcas - Troya B 

Segment PULCAS - TROYA B 

3,8 

2,41 

EC-R-01/C-2011 

0,184 

0,004 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Rumichaca 

Segment RUMICHACA 

0,6 

0,02 

Ec-Ai-n/cs-2011 

15632.3 

17,712 

National 

Subsection Achupallas - 
Inga pirca 


Subsection ACHUPALLAS - 
INGAPIRCA 

6 

32,51 

ec-pp-i8/cs-2oii 

221,48 

0,203 

National 


Segment Paredones - 
Paredones 

Segment PAREDONES - 
PAREDONES 

3 

o ,55 

EC-PL-15/C-2011 

2,799 

0,225 

National 


Segment Pachamama - 
Llacao 

Segment PACHAMAMA - 
LLACAO 

5 

0,61 

EC-BP-22/C-2011 

13,481 

3,151 

National 


Segment Botija Paqui - 
Botija Paqui 

Segment BOTIJA PAQUI - 
BOTIJA PAQUI 

4 

3,33 

ec-ll-i6/cs-2oii 

29389.3 

0,057 

National 


Segment Llaviuco - Llaviuco 

Segment LLAVIUCO- 
LLAVIUCO 

2 

0,50 

EC-HH-19/C-2011 

153.369 

0,512 

National 


Segment Hierba Bueña- 
Hierba Buena 

Segment HIERBA BUEÑA- 
HIERBA BUENA 

3,5 

i ,39 
























ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

EC-PGPC- 

12/C-2011 

15632.3 

1,698 

National 


Segment Palcañán Grande - 
Palcañán Chico 

Segment PALCAÑÁN GRANDE - 
PALCAÑÁN CHICO 

3 

5,97 


PERÚ 

CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

PE-PH-01/CS-2011 

205,327 

(8,24 Ha) 

Plaza Inca Hanan 
Hauk’aypata 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 

SEGMENT PLAZA INCA 
HANAN HAUK’AYPATA- 
QOLLASUYU, PLAZA INCA 
HANAN HAUK’AYPATA- 
CHINCHAYSUYU, 

PLAZA INCA HANAN 

H AU K’AYPATA- KU NTISUYU, 
PLAZA INCA HANAN 
HAUK’AYPATA-A NTI SUYU, 
PLAZA INCA HANAN 
HAUK’AYPATA 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 
(PE-HH-01/CS-2011) 

3 , 3 i 

3,72 

pe-cd-o2/cs-2oii 

4546,334 

(2,81 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Cusco-Urcos 

SEGMENT PORTADA 
RUMIQOLQA- 
CH’USPITACANA, 
CH’USPITACANA- 
AN DAH UAYLILLAS, 
OROPESA-PIÑI PAMPA 

Portada Rumiqolqa - 
Ch’uspitakana (PE-CD-02/ 

CS-2011) 

5,5 

2,73 

PE-CD-03/C-2011 

6,758 

(1,36 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Urcos-Combapata 

SEGMENT CUSIPATA- 
SANTACRUZ DE 
OCCOBAMBA NORTE 

Santa Cruz de Occobamba Norte 
(PE-CD-03/C-2011) 

4,75 

i ,35 

PE-CD-04/CS-2011 

1237,808 

(3,65 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Combapata-La Raya 

SEGMENT 

MACHAQMARKA-RAQCHI- 

QQUEA 

Raqchi-Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS- 
2011) 

5,5 

2,54 

PE-CD-05/C-2011 

16,606 

(0,86 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Combapata-La Raya 

SEGMENT VILCANOTA-LA 

RAYA 

Vilcanota-La Raya (PE-CD- 
05/C-2011) 

3,5 

0,85 
































PERÚ 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

pe-cd-o6/c-2oii 

54,126 

(11,24 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

La Raya-Ayav¡r¡ 

SEGMENT PANCCA- 
BUENA VISTA, 
CHUQUIBAMBILLA- 
QHESQA 

Pancca-Buena Vista- 
Chuquibambilla (PE-CD- 
06/C-2011) 

3,5 

11,23 

PE-CD-07/C-2011 

85,551 

(1,816 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Ayaviri-Juliaca 

SEGMENT VENTILLA- 
COLQUEJAHUA, 
COLQUEJAHUA-PACAJE- 
PUKARA 

Colquejahua-Pacaje (PE-CD- 
07/C-2011) 

2,6 

1,81 

pe-cd-o8/c-2oii 

4667,481 

(13,69 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Ayaviri-J uliaca 

SEGMENT Q'OMER 

MOQO-NICASIO, 

NICASIO-CALAPUJA 

Q'omer Moqo-Nicasio (PE-CD- 
08/C-2011) 

4 

13,69 

PE-CD-09/CS-2011 

45,207 

(10,24 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juliaca-Puno 

SEGMENT PAUCARCOLLA- 
YANAMAYO 

Paucarcolla-Yanamayo (PE- 
CD-09/CS-2011) 

6 

9,25 

PE-CD-10/C-2011 

6,184 

(1,25 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Puno-Juli 

SEGMENT YANAMAYO- 
KANCHARANI, 

RANCHARAN l-AN DEN ES, 
ANDENES-JAYLLIHUAYA 

Kancharani-Andenes (PE-CD- 
10/C-2011) 

3,75 

1,24 

PE-CD-11/C-2011 

8,635 

(1,78 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Puno-Juli 

SEGMENT JAYLLIHUAYA- 
ICHU 

Jayllihuaya - Ichu (PE-CD- 
11/C-2011) 

4 

i ,77 

PE-CD-12/C-2011 

ii ,435 

(2,34 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT JULI-CRUZ 
PATA-CCAJE, CRUZ PATA- 
CCAJE-SISI PAMPA 

Cruz Pata-Ccaje (PE-CD- 
12/C-2011) 

4,4 

2,33 

PE-CD-13/C-2011 

13,316 

(2,74 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT CCAJE- 
SISIPAMPA-POMATA 

Sisipampa-Pomata (PE-CD- 
13/C-2011) 

4,15 

2,73 

PE-CD-14/C-2011 

22,502 

(4,64 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT POMATA- 
CHACA CHACA 

Pueblo Libre-Sajo-Chaca Chaca 
(PE-CD-14/C-2011) 

7,85 

4,63 

PE-CD-15/C-2011 

11,016 

(2,25 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT ARBOLERA- 

PARCCO CHUA CHUA 

Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua (PE- 
CD-15/C-2011) 

6 

2,24 

pe-ol-i6/cs-2oii 

338,993 

(1,20 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valie Laceo 

Huacahuasi-Choquecancha 

SEGMENT PATACAN- 
CHA-HUACAHUA- 
SI,HUACAHUASI-MACHU- 
CUCHO 

Huacahuasi -Tambohuaylla (PE- 
OL-16/CS-2011) 

2,35 

3,74 

























PERÚ 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

PE-OL-17/C-2011 

3761,801 

(o ,35 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Huacahuasi-Choquecancha 

SEGMENT 

MACHUCUCHO- 

CHOQUECANCHA 

Inca Chaka - Qollotayoc (PE-OL- 
17/C-2011) 

3 » 1 

1,13 

pe-ol-i8/cs-2oii 

3761,801 

(0,94 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Choquecancha-Paucarpata 

SEGMENT 

CHOQUECANCHA- 

PAUCARPATA 

Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina 
(PE-OL-18/CS-2011) 

1 >75 

4,97 

PE-0L-19/CS-2011 

3761,801 

(10,29 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Paucarpata-Walla 

SEGMENT PAUCARPATA- 
1 CH U KA, 1 C H U KA-WALLA 

Paucarpata-lchuka (PE-OL-19/ 
CS-2011) 

34 

18,65 

PE-OL-20/C-2011 

2344,892 

(0,98 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Walla-Churuqmayo 

SEGMENT ICHUCA- 
WALLA,WALLA-KINTAMA 

Walla- Kintama (PE-OL- 
20/C-2011) 

2,3 

5,46 

pe-ol-2i/cs-2oii 

3075,416 

(7,04 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Walla-Churaqmayo 

SEGMENT KINTAMA- 
TAWIS,TAWIS-PUENTE 
OLLANTA 

Tawis - Puente Ollanta (PE- 
OL-21/CS-2011) 

2,5 

24,78 

PE-vcH-22/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(7,05 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

SEGMENT VITKUS-ABRA 
CHOQETAKARPU 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu (PE- 
VCH-22/CS-2011) 

2,5 

15,86 

PE-vcH-23/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(0,64 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

SEGMENT INCA MACH’AY- 
SAMARIN APATA 

Inca Mach’ay-Samarinapata (PE- 
VCH-23/CS-2011) 

4,6 

2,43 

PE-vcH-24/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(1,18 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Choquequirao 

SEGMENT ABRA 

CHOQETAKARPU- 

TOROYOQ 

Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq (PE- 
VCH-24/CS-2011) 

4,6 

5,57 

PE-vcH-25/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(2,09 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Choquequirao 

SEGMENT TOROYOQ- 
KUTACOCA 

Toroyoq-Kutacoca (PE-VCH-25/ 
CS-2011) 

2,5 

8,46 

PE-vcH-26/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(54 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Choquequirao 

SEGMENT KUTACOCA- 
CHOQUEQUIRAO 

Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE- 
VCH-26/CS-2011) 

2 

10,24 

PE-PQ-27/C-2011 

1,176 

(0,01 Ha) 

Quewe_W¡nchir¡ 

Chiwuanquiri 

SEGMENT 

CHIWUANQUIRI 

Puente Q'eswachaka (PE-PQ- 
27/C-2011) 

1,2 

0,042 

pe-xp-28/c-2oii 

52,641 

(1,39 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Xauxa - Masho 

SEGMENT NINAMACHAY 

- PONGO 

Ipas Grande (PE-XP-28/C-2011) 

2,47 

i, 1 


























PERÚ 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 
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SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 
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LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

PE-XP-29/C-2011 

154,725 

( 4,33 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Xauxa - Masho 

SEGMENT QUEBRADA 
VISCAMACHAY - 
QUEBRADA ESCALERA, 
QUEBRADA ESCALERA - 
YURACCANCHA 

Quebrada Escalera (PE-XP- 
29/C-2011) 

3 ,i 

3 , 9 i 

pe-xp-3o/cs-2oii 

3530,268 

(159,09 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Xauxa - Masho, Masho - 
Huarochiri 

SEGMENT PORTACHUELO 
-LAGUNA ESCALERA, 
LAGUNA ESCALERA 
- MASHO, MASHO - 
PITICOCHA 

Portachuelo-Piticocha (PE-XP-30/ 
CS-2011) 

3,5 

16,27 

PE-XP-31/S-2011 

3530,268 

(55,12 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Masho - Huarochiri 

SEGMENT MASHO - 
PITICOCHA 

Sitio Arqueológico Pirca Pirca 
(PE-XP-31/S-2011) 

0 

(*) 

PE-XP-32/C-2011 

2031,926 

(3,26 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Masho - Huarochiri 

SEGMENT SAN JUAN 
DETANTARANCHE- 
HUAROCHIRI 

Chidla-Huarochiri (PE-XP- 
32/C-2011) 

4,35 

2,39 

PE-XP-33/CS-2011 

279,709 

(41,66 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT CASI LA ALTO - 
CHILLACO 

Cochahuayco-Chamana (PE- 
XP-33/CS-2011) 

2,2 

5,3 

PE-XP-34/C-2011 

103,511 

(3,03 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SISICAYA- 
SANTA ROSA DE CHONTAY 

Canturilla-Nieve Nieve (PE-XP- 
34/C-2011) 

2,5 

1,63 

PE-XP-35/S-2011 

6,238 

(3,22 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SISICAYA- 
SANTA ROSA DE CHONTAY 

Sitio Arqueológico Nieve Nieve 
(PE-XP-35/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

PE-XP-36/S-2011 

0 

(89,16 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SISICAYA 
- SANTA ROSA DE 

CHONTAY, SANTA ROSA 

DE CHONTAY - MOLLE 

Compleo Arqueológico 
Anchucaya-Santa Rosa-Antivales 
(PE-XP-36/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

PE-XP-37/C-2011 

67,339 

(1,79 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SANTA ROSA DE 
CHONTAY-MOLLE 

Chontay (PE-XP-37/C-2011) 

i ,5 

i ,43 

PE-XP-38/S-2011 

0 

(10,26 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac 

SEGMENT MOLLE- 
HUARANGAL 

Sitio Arqueológico Molle (PE-XP- 
38/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

PE-XP-39/S-2011 

0 

(32,81 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac 

SEGMENT MOLLE- 
HUARANGAL 

Sitio Arqueológico Huaycán de 
Cieneguilla (PE-XP-39/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

pe-xp-4o/cs-2oii 

1829,260 

(460,31 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac 

SEGMENT QUEBRADA 
VERDE - PACHACAMAC 

Santuario Arqueológico de 
Pachacamac (PE-XP-40/CS-2011) 

6,3 

1,23 
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CODE 
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BUFFER 

ZONE 
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NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 
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SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 
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WIDTH OF 
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(Km) 

pe-hh-4i/cs-2oii 

4856,440 

(796,32 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT HUÁNUCO 

PAMPA - HUARI CAS HAS H 

Zona Arqueológica Monumental 
de Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/ 
CS-2011) 


9 ,i 5 

pe-hh-42/cs-2oii 

504,010 

(10,57 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT HUÁNUCO 

PAMPA - HUARICASHASH 

Huaricashash (PE-HH-42/CS- 
2011) 

2,2 

0,25 

pe-hh-43/cs-2oii 

508,013 

(4,23 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT 

HUARICASHASH - ISCO 

Inka Patsacan (PE-HH-43/CS- 
2011) 

4,65 

i ,47 

pe-hh-44/cs-2oii 

1743,418 

(24,27Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENTTAMBO CHICO 
-TAPARAKU 

Quebrada Cashan-Taparaku (PE- 
HH-44/CS-2011) 

2 

1,6 

PE-HH-45/CS-2011 

1743,418 

(32,96 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENTTAPARAKU - 
TAMBO DE LLATA 

Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/ 
CS-2011) 

8 

4,82 

pe-hh-46/cs-2oii 

281,808 

(13,29 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT INKA HAMASH 
-AYASH 

Inka Hamash-Rayan Patac(PE- 
HH-46/CS-2011) 

6,5 

4,65 

pe-hh-47/cs-2oii 

85.039 

(4,47 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT AYASH -TAULLI 

Puente de Ayash-Tambo Jircan 
(PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 

4,4 

1,89 

pe-hh-48/cs-2oii 

157,621 

( 3.45 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT AYASH -TAULLI 

Wayno Patac-Taulli (PE-HH-48/ 
CS-2011) 

3,5 

3,77 

pe-hh-49/cs-2oii 

4262,694 

(10,50 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENTTAULLI - 
TAMBILLO 

Allpachaca-Tambillo (PE-HH-49/ 
CS-2011) 

5 

2,7 

PE-HH-50/C-2011 

4262,694 

( 2,77 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENTTAMBILLO - 
PINCOSH 

Tsuko Koto-Pincosh (PE-HH-50/ 
CS-2011) 

4 

2,99 

pe-hh-5i/cs-2oii 

1516,547 

( 6,43 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT CAJAY 
- HUARITAMBO, 
HUARITAMBO - SHARCO 

Huaritambo-Ushnu (PE-HH-51/ 
CS-2011) 

4,25 

6,45 

PE-HH-52/CS-2011 

528,729 

(19,99 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT OTUTOCOCHA 
-QÑ-HH-051 

Cerro Jircancha-Cerro Torre (PE- 
HH-52/CS-2011) 

8 

2,63 

PE-HH-53/CS-2011 

528,729 

(14,05 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT QÑ-HH-051- 
INCA MISANA 

Maraycalla-lnca Misana (PE- 
HH-53/CS-2011) 

6,75 

2,71 

PE-HH-54/C-2011 

275,690 

(4,94 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Canrash - Villegas 

SEGMENT CANRASH - 
TORREPAMPA 

Canrash-Torrepampa (PE-HH- 
54/C-2011) 

3,5 

3,74 
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PE-HH-55/C-2011 

216,446 

(6,15 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Canrash - Villegas 

SEGMENT LOMAS DE 
HUARIN -MATACOCHA, 
POMAS - POTOCZA 

Moyabamba-Potocza (PE-HH- 
55/C-2011) 

3,85 

4,61 

pe-hh-56/cs-2oii 

486,691 

(i 5,45 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Canrash - Villegas 

SEGMENT COTOCANCHA 
-ALTURAS DE TORRE 

Cotocancha-Alturas de Torre (PE- 
HH-56/CS-2011) 

4,35 

10,44 

PE-HH-57/CS-2011 

387,392 

(15,25 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Villegas - Santa Clara de 

Tulpo 

SEGMENT 

QUINRRAYCUEVA - 
PARI ACHUCO 

Quinrraycueva-Pariachuco (PE- 
HH-57/CS-2011) 

3,75 

5,56 

pe-hh-58/cs-2oii 

246,522 

(4,41 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Villegas - Santa Clara de 

Tulpo 

SEGMENT PARI ACHUCO 
-TAULI 

Pachachaca-Tauli (PE-HH-58/ 
CS-2011) 

7 

2413 

PE-HH-59/CS-2011 

1266,603 

(3,98 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Santa Clara de Tulpo - 
Huamachuco 

SEGMENT ESCALERILLA/ 
CASA BLANCA - CERRO 

H UAYLILLAS/CUSHURO 

Escalerilla/Casa Blanca-Cerro 
Huaylillas/Cushuro (PE-HH-59/ 
CS-2011) 

4,9 

394 i 

pe-alp-6o/cs-2oh 

1502,790 

(37,22 Ha) 

Aypate - Las Pircas 

Aypate - Las Pircas 

SEGMENT AYPATE - EL 

ARCO 

Complejo Arqueológico de 

Aypate (PE-ALP-60/CS-2011) 

2 

(*) 

(*) Archaeological site 




























Maps 

See ANNEX l,Topographic Cartography of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System 


Proposed Statement of Outstanding Universal Valué 

Brief Synthesis 

Qhapaq Ñan, the Andean Road system, is a cultural itiñerary that constitutes a unique physical accomplishment of the utmost ¡mportance to the history of 
humanity and of the continent of South America. 

The construction of Qhapaq Ñan gave rise to an extraordinary road network, planned and laid as a permanent tract through one of the world's most bro- 
ken and extreme geographical terrains, where the world's greatest biological diversity, coupled with great cultural diversity, is to be found. The Andean Road 
System, planned and built by the Inca Empire, was used by armies, whole population groups that often amounted to more than 40,000 persons, and a large 
number of llama caravans, transporting goods and raw materials. 

In addition to the distance covered by that extensive road system, the sheer scale and the quality of the road, built to link the snow-capped mountain range 
of the Andes, at an altitude of more than 6,000 metres high, to the coast, running through hot rainforests, fertile valleys and absolute deserts, are most out¬ 
standing. 

All territories were linked to the trunk road along the mountain range of the Andes. Towns, villages and rural areas were thus integrated into a single road grid. 
There are outstanding examples of the road administration, architectural and engineering technology used in finding Solutions to myriad problems posed by 
the diflñcult terrain and in adapting to its variable landscape by means of bridges, stairs, ditches and cobblestone paving. This was conducive, under a specific 
maintenance programme, to the continuity, safety and sanitation of Qhapaq Ñan. Similarly, travel was facilitated by signposts, stores and staging and supply 
posts (wayside inns) all along the road. 

When, in the sixteenth century, the Spanish reached Tawantinsuyu, a very large political entity in the Andes, they found a territory linked together by a commu- 
nication system that was nearly 6,000 km longand had some 26,000 km offeeder roads. The road network was the outcome of a political project implemented 
by the Cusco Incas and linking towns and centres of production and worship together under an economic, social and cultural programme in the Service of 
the State. 

The central thrust of the Incas' policy, initiated in the sixth century and recorded in millennia of pre-Hispanic Andean history, was expressed to the fullest in 
terms of territorial spread and máximum linkages among cultures in the fifteenth century. The exceptional feature of this great engineering feat is that its 
legacy is still physically, functionally and symbolically relevant to Andean peoples today. 


The States of Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador and Perú have 
now made this living heritage the focus of a transnational integration proj- 
ect, thus undertaking to safeguard this outstanding feature of the common 
cultural heritage of Andean America, a unique legacy to the world. 

Criteria for the assessment of Outstanding Universal Valué 

(i) Represent a masterpiece of human Creative genius; 

The cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan, the Andean Road System, is South 
America's largest contiguous and monumental archaeological remain. Five 
hundred years ago, in the continent's Andes mountains range, the Inca 
Empire developed a massive road system that was one of native America's 
greatest cultural achievements. Its geographic extensión over thousands of 
kilometres covering some of the world's roughest and most dramatic ter- 
rains is truly remarkable. 

Impressiveonfirstsightforboth its monumentality and continuity, the road 
system is one of the most massive entities ever created in Antiquity and 
its network constitutes Pre-Hispanic America's largest contiguous archae¬ 
ological masterpiece. Its construction without modern technologies makes 
it even more remarkable. The Andean Road System was a wonder of Bronze 
Age engineering that unified the Empire physically and conceptually. It was 
built using wood, stone, woven and bronze tools, or simply drawn by foot- 
prints, and without benefit of precise surveying equipment or draught an¬ 
imáis. 

It is a clear manifestation of human Creative genius and a testament to a 
cultural feat that enabled the conquest of the Andes and the settlement 
and expansión of one of the most sophisticated civilizations of the Ancient 
World. Moreover, thanks to the exchange with other Andean peoples, it 
overcame the most extreme geography on the planet and transformed it 
into a flourishing and highly productive territory, in economic terms, thanks 
to sophisticated knowledge about Andean biodiversity that led to a series of 
technological Solutions for obstacles that geography imposed on commu- 
nication and exchange. 

Formal roads in the Andes had a special meaning when compared with 
roads in other pre-industrial societies. Thus, the first Europeans repeatedly 


praised the roads and found them superior to those of sixteenth century 
Europe. None of the early Spanish clerics, soldiers, bureaucrats or chroni- 
clers who wrote about Qhapaq Ñan ever neglected to mention that it was 
colossal, and was an extraordinary achievement in comparison with con- 
temporary Europe. 

Qhapaq Ñan constitutes a unique and magnificent cultural achievement 
that is unrivalled in its dimensions and diversity anywhere in the Pre-His- 
panic world. It allowed living, communication and exchange in extreme 
environmental conditions. This unique form of land use bears exceptional 
testimony to the culture and beliefs of the Andean región while demonstrat- 
ing the outstanding Creative and technological achievements in prehistoric 
times in South America. Qhapaq Ñan represents a masterpiece of human 
Creative genius. 

(ii) Exhibit an ¡mportant interchange of human valúes, over a 
span of time or within a cultural area of the world, on developments 
in architecture or technology, monumental arts, town-planning or 
landscape design; 

The Inca brought together prior Andean ancestral knowledge to favour the 
integration of the specifics of Andean communities and cultures towards 
a State organizational system that enabled the exchange of social, political 
and economic valúes for imperial policy. 

Roads were required for religious, military, administrative and economic 
functions. Theses groupings overlapped in numerous ways. One special 
characteristic of the Andes is that goods and people seemed to have moved 
more frequently, in greater numbers, and along longer distances, than in 
many other pre-industrial societies. 

More than to anything else, the roads led to people. They specifically con- 
nected points in which population could be effectively governed. Since the 
Empire’s wealth was based on its access to labour, one could view the road 
system as a vast network for the acquisition, management, movement and 
protection of labour. 

The roads were used to transport valuable resources such as metáis, muyu 
(spondylus shell), foodstuffs, military supplies, feathers, wood, coca and tex- 


tiles from the areas where they were collected, produced or manufactured, 
to Inca centres of various types and to the capital itself. It should be noted 
that the lateral routes that connected the highlands with the eastern and 
western valleys and the lowlands were particularly important economic links 
that facilitated the exchange of producís between varied environmental ar¬ 
eas. This “vertical” economic coordination is related to the flow of produc- 
tion destined directly for the needs of the Inca State. 

Qhapaq Ñan is an extraordinary example of a cultural route that has enabled 
uninterrupted contact for over 500 years. During the Inca Empire it was the 
coordinating centre of architectural patterns, administrative requirements, 
and symbolic patterns of the Andean worldview, language, forms of sanctity 
and urban and agricultural construction of a landscape that indeed was a 
response to the political interests of the Incas of Cusco for approximately 
four generations of regents. It allowed the unification of cultural manifes- 
tations and also respected and included in the Incan cultural heritage múl¬ 
tiple artisanal, artistic and technical manifestations from numerous Andean 
communities. The series of components chosen is a good example of the 
functionality, coordination and variety of typologies, and planning capacity 
of the Em pire. 

The roads had an extraordinary capacity for disseminating the symbolic 
construction on which the Inca authority was based, an authority that was in 
constant movement and able to bring together a large number of cultures, 
languages and diverse ethnic communities. It is irrefutable proofof Qhapaq 
Ñan's contribution to the integration of Andean cultures. 

(iii) Bear a unique or at least exceptional testimony to a cultural 
tradition or to a civilization which is living or which has disappeared; 

From the Cusco Valley, the Inca State gave structure to an extremely di¬ 
verse and difficult territory in a dynamic and efficient manner in less than 
a century before the Western invasión, with the valúes and principies of 
reciprocity, redistribution, duality and a decimal organization system that 
made the construction of a singular universe called Tawantinsuyu possible: 
“the four parts of the World.” Likewise, it linked technological systems and 
the knowledge of preceding societies and integrated them into an inno- 
vative body of knowledge that was formalized and implemented in Cusco, 


the capital of Tawantinsuyu and centre of the world, and where the road 
network converged. 

In less than one hundred years, the Incas organized, improved and ex- 
panded the Andean Road System, Qhapaq Ñan, a network of approximately 
30,000 km, to improve communication among the diverse Andean peoples. 
For this, they built associated structures such as lodges, ritual sites, storage 
buildings and military facilities, among others, facilitating human and pack 
animal traffic. As a whole, the selected sections, subsections and associated 
archaeological sites give testimony that their most noteworthy achievement 
is having incorporated the particularities of each of the cultural communi¬ 
ties and developing an imperial organizational system based on a distinct 
type of social organization that enabled the interchange of social, political 
and economic valúes. 

The series of selected components show that the work performed for this 
nomination provides present and future researchers with the most scientific 
and complete source of knowledge on the Inca world and its manner ofcon- 
tinuing in the lives of modern Andean communities. This is the most solid 
multidisciplinary knowledge that is available today on the legacy of one of 
the first and most consistent Empires of pre-Hispanic America. The results 
of this work offer an extremely detailed image of the political and technical 
conditions on which this unique civilization was built. The records obtained 
with this nomination process show the great worldly Andean depth that 
enables a unique identification of the transformation and survival of the 
Andean worldview since the start of the Inca Empire. 

Qhapaq Ñan is the support of the Inca Empire integrated into the Andean 
landscape which embodied and summarised thousands of years of cultural 
evolution in the Andes. The Andean Road System was an omnipresent Sym¬ 
bol of the Empire throughout the Andes. 

(iv) Be an outstanding example of a type of building, architectural 
or technological ensemble or landscape which ¡llustrates (a) significant 
stage(s) in human history; 

The cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, has characteristic 
features in its different architectural elements, in terms of its walls, roads, 
steps, roadside ditches, sewage pipes, drains, etc., with construction meth- 



ods that vary adapting to progression and región. To this, must be added 
the construction of a State infrastructure with standardized architectural 
elements for the control, protection and management of the area and use 
of the producís of the mountains, coast and Amazonia. The archaeological 
sites selected portray this magnificent infrastructure: administrative and 
political centres, resting places (inns), cairns, chasquiwasis (resting places 
for messengers), military fortresses used in wars caused bythe expansión of 
the Inca Empire (Tawantinsuyu), silos, ushnus (ceremonial platforms), earth 
mounds and petroglyphs, with a diverse landscape associated with natural 
elements: mountains, lakes, jungles, deserts and flora and fauna showing 
how populations coexisted with their natural environment. Formally, the 
paths included in Qhapaq Ñan are defined as a route, exhibiting formal 
elements of construction or not, which was used at the time of the Empire 
and which was continually associated with structures and/or settlements 
whose function was related to the operation of the Tawantinsuyu. (See the 
comprehensive description in Typology 2.a.i). 

Qhapaq Ñan is made up of a sophisticated infrastructure of components, 
where stone roads ranging from the simplest to the most complex in de- 
sign, construction and manufacture can be found with a variety of topology 
in accordance with the geography and the various ecoclimatic conditions 
of Tawantinsuyu that respond to the social, political, economic and social 
demands of the Inca age. Its eflñciency depended on the coordination and 
management of a network of specialized, rigorous and disciplined Services 
such as tambos, chakiwasis, qolqas (storehouses), bridges, drains, ditches, 
etc., used by gods, men and resources. They connected a network of admin¬ 
istrative and productive centres and sacred landscapes in an agile manner 
with Cusco. 

The series of selected components reliably shows all types of diversity in art, 
architecture, engineering and landscaping that enabled the establishment 
of a political territory, whose forms of cultural integrity are still present. 

(v) Be an outstanding example of a traditional human settlement, 
land-use, or sea-use which is representative of a culture (or cultures), or 
human interaction with the environment especially when it has become 
vulnerable under the impact of irreversible change; 


The ecological complementarity was a noteworthy human achievement that 
Andean civilians forged to achieve high productivity and thus attend to vast 
populations in múltiple environments (the Puna, desert and Yunga (forest)). 
The basis on which this ideal functioned was directly linked to the possibility 
of storage (chuño - freeze-dried potatoes and charqui - a type of jerky); d¡- 
rect access to various resources (herds of camelids, coca, wood, cotton, corn, 
minerals, guano and marine resources); a tax on work shifts and relations 
between the core and periphery based on reciprocity and redistribution. 

Despite the violence, disease and cultural transformations that Andean peo- 
pies experienced during the Colonial era, the legacy of Tawantinsuyu con¬ 
tinúes to shape the people and cultures of western South America, where 
many communities still follow traditional ways of life. The most deeply em- 
bedded features still lie within the social fabric of local communities and the 
cultural philosophies that give meaning to relationships among people and 
between people and the land. Most importantly, life is still defined by links 
among cióse kin and an ethic of mutual support. 

The separated nature of Andean populations must have been a special prob- 
lem for the early States that formed there, since the control of any large area 
required fixed links between the many parts of such policies. Early com- 
plex-state societies in the Andes are associated with formally constructed 
roads, and it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that, more so than in some 
other parts of the world, Andean States needed roads to bind the different 
parts together. The linking role of roads that was important to State man¬ 
agement was particularly critical in the Andes. This is the reason why the 
roads also assume remarkable communicative, ideological and symbolic 
signifi canee. 

(vi) Be directly or tangibly associated with events or living traditions, 
with ideas, or with beliefs, with artistic and literary works of outstanding 
universal significance. (The Committee considers that this criterion 
should preferably be used in conjunction with other criteria); 

Today, Qhapaq Ñan continúes to connect to today’s communities, which 
still use the road and keep its memory and cultural practices alive. Through 
language and oral tradition, it lives on as part of their visión of the world 
and is related to the traditions and ancestral techniques passed down from 



generation to generation. The respect and proper use of the various ele- 
ments of nature (mountains, water, animáis and plants) create a world that 
nourishes the knowledge and wisdom in the desire to establish harmony, a 
balance between human beings and the environment. 

The roads were not only great practical significance in the Andes, but that 
they played special roles in concepts dealing with the división of space and 
society. Roads were used to comprehend and express cultural geography, 
and were sometimes invested with considerable ritual significance. 

From a contemporary viewpoint, the role of memory, the traditional eco- 
nomic practises, the ritual and spiritual practices and the use of ancestral 
technology, among others, today constitute the intangible cultural heritage 
of the communities near the road. In this framework, the roads continué to 
serve their original functions: integration, communication, exchange and 
the flow of goods and knowledge that despite current technological, eco- 
nomic and social transformations, have maintained continuity over time 
and are a major identity defining reference. 

Qhapaq Ñan is an example of comprehensive, sustainable and endogenous 
safeguarding. It does not seek to set or fossilize this heritage in a "puré” or 
“essentialist” manner, but rather to support its continuity in the present. 
Over the years, the communities that live within Qhapaq Ñan have main¬ 
tained their cultural expressions without any recognition but with the need 
to continué living like their ancestors have taught them, while at the same 
time dealing with modern needs. 

The results obtained from ongoing research designed and undertaken for 
this nomination process show that the Qhapaq Ñan and Inca legacy is alive. 

Statement of Integrity 

The 314 components of this serial nomination, the cultural itinerary of 
Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, fully meet the conditions of integrity. 
All the selected roads and archaeological sites are explicit evidence of all the 
behaviour of the entire of Andean Road System and of its unquestionable 
and uniting valué of the group. All elements which express its Outstanding 
Universal Valué of the ensemble have been included. The chosen attributes 
guarantee the full presentation of the typologies and mobility processes, 


and all forms of connectivity, supplies, communication and transport of the 
Andean Road System. 

A high degree of integrity is maintained for the entire nominated property 
in compliance with the three points indicated in p. 88 of the Operational 
Guidelines of the World Heritage Convention. The areas delimitated as a 
property fírmly ensure the preservation of the valúes and the entire integrity 
of the property. The nominated property is surrounded by buffer zones of 
an adequate size. Buffer zones contribute to the integrity as they ensure the 
immediate surroundings of the properties proposed for inscription, which 
are considered of a high research interest and research potential. Further- 
more, many properties - not selected for inscription at this time - are situ- 
ated in the buffer zone or in areas of influence, and their preservation have 
been considered in the conservation and management plans. 

Statement of Authenticity 

The archaeological evidence registered in the road’s sections and associated 
archaeological sites proposed for nomination are supported by a significant 
quantity of scientific and technical studies carried out in the last fifty years. 
(See Bibliography 7.e). From an archaeological perspective, this evidence al- 
lows the establishment of the authenticity of the archaeological sites and 
their context. In the chosen components, the absence of archaeological in- 
terventions (for research or presentation purposes) fosters the conservation 
and inalterability of the components, which preserve excellent conditions of 
authenticity. 

Since the preparation work for the Conservation Plan started in 2003, na- 
tional policies specialising in the restoration of the roads and their associ¬ 
ated sites have been developed, by the imperative of legal frameworks at 
different levels of government which establish the forms of identification, 
register, research, protection,, conservation and presentation of the roads 
and their associated infrastructures. 

The international inventory developed by this nomination and included in 
Chapter 7.C.1 presents all the archaeological and ethnographic evidence, the 
environmental context and the entire associated intangible heritage. This 
compendium of information is the primary source that authenticates and 
legitimizes all of the components. 


All the historical sources, the chronicles, the historical cartography and the 
archived documents support the knowledge of the functioning, the route 
and the development of the Andean Road System throughout the centuries 
and serve to verify, and are guarantors of the meaning of a large part of the 
314 chosen components. The historical sources are found in 2.b.2 and 2.b.3 
and the complete historical bibliography in j.e. 

Protection and Management Requirements 

As a transnational, serial property, Qhapaq Ñan -Andean Road System, cov- 
ers the jurisdiction of six countries with their corresponding regulations 
at national and local levels including, in one instance, the regulations of 
seven subnational levels. Being a cultural itinerary, the nomination mainly 
involves the legislation applicable to the protection of cultural properties. 
Nevertheless, it also adheres to the legislation protecting natural sites which 
cross, or are adjacent to, the site. Additionally, owing to the presence of lo¬ 
cal and/or indigenous communities within the nominated site, and taking 
into account the criteria under which it is to be inscribed, legislation pro¬ 
tecting intangible valúes was taken into consideration as a relevant matter. 
The protection strategy presented in Chapter 5 (a-d) fully endorsed with the 
adequate long-term legislative, regulatory, institutional and/or traditional 
protection to ensure the safeguarding of all the nominated components as 
requested by the Operation Guidelines of the World Heritage Convention, 
(Paragraph 97). In this regards, The Declaration of Mar del Plata States the 
“deep commitment” of the six Governments with the nomination process, 
which is closely linked to ensuring the property's “conservation and man- 
agement standards” that are “compatible with the property's Outstanding 
Universal Valué. The six countries set up a legal/institutional framework. 
This framework is fully compatible with the international conventions rel¬ 
evant to Qhapaq Ñan-including the World Heritage Convention- as the 
standard of unification and reference for the diversity of legal regulations 
of the different levels applicable to the property. The implementation of this 
framework takes into account, not only the cultural itinerary herein pro- 
posed for nomination, but also the properties already inscribed in the World 
Heritage List and the associated natural and intangible valúes. 

The legal framework applicable to the six nominating countries reveáis a 
multiplicity of relevant regulations at different levels for the protection of 


Qhapaq Ñan. These tools have been transversely examined in an attempt 
to find rationality in multiplicity, to identify the leading threads that will 
afford the creation of a specific legal architecture for the integral protection 
of Qhapaq Ñan, in accordance with the requirements of the Operation- 
al Guidelines of the 1972 Convention. The six nominating countries afford 
abundant legislation to regúlate the different aspects of this protection, 
starting with the legislation relevant to elements of tangible heritage, with- 
out forgetting legislation concerning intangible valúes and their associated 
elements of natural heritage. 

The criteria and the operational proposal of the Management System of 
Qhapaq Ñan (Annex III) falls under the scope of the principies, theoretical 
postulates and operational criteria ofthe UNESCO World Heritage Conven¬ 
tion, concerning the safeguarding of Natural and Cultural Heritage and the 
Operational Guidelines (July 2012). 

The QÑ Management System has been elaborated in a participatory pro¬ 
cess with oflñcial representation ofthe six States Parties, in parallel with the 
process ofthe identification of Outstanding Universal Valué and the delim- 
itation of distinct properties submitted in this collective international serial 
proposal. The planning ofthe Management System began in the first meet- 
ing with the States Parties in 2003. In 2007, after identifying the sections of 
the cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, possessing Out¬ 
standing Universal Valué in compliance with the conditions of authenticity 
and integrity required for a serial inscription, the scope ofthe management 
System was drawn up and coordination between the States Parties' officials 
responsible for the process ofthe preparation ofthe nomination file was set 
in motion. 

In preparation ofthe QÑ Management System, proposals of management 
structures from each country were incorporated and approved in order to 
guarantee complete transnational coordination, as well as to ensure that 
each country's institutions fulfilled their coordination functions required at 
each level of government. The plan ofthe Management System was devel- 
oped during regional and virtual meetings, as well as digitalised confer- 
ences, using ICT. The last four years of management experience, already ap- 
plied and shared, are condensed in the proposed Qhapaq Ñan Management 
System. It is endorsed by agreements at the highest levels of Government of 


the States Parties. On an international level, the Management System fully 
corresponds to the statements made in the ‘Declaration on Qhapaq Ñan - 
Andean Road System', signed by the Presidents of the six States Parties, in 
the framework of the XX Iberoamerican Summit, held in Mar del Plata on 4 
December 2010. It States that a juridical/ institutional framework, adequate 
to the protection and management of Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System 
is based on the following mínimum standards: 

A. “Full compatibility with international conventions in which ourcoun- 
tries are parties and which are applicable; in particular, the World Her- 
itage Convention (1972), thus taking into account the diversity of regu- 
lations relating to the protection of sections of Qhapaq Ñan - Andean 
Road System which runsthrough our territories. 

B. Implementation through effident and inclusive management mecha- 
nisms, 

C. Integration of protection schemes of World Heritage Properties that 
are part of or are intrinsically linked to cultural routes, as well as natu¬ 
ral and intangible valúes which are directly or tangibly associated with 
them.” 

It is for this reason that an already operational Management System is pre- 
sented, rather than a theoretical framework. This underpins the feasibility 
of thejoint monitoring ofthe conservation ofthe property with common, 
comprehensive programmes, in terms of its Outstanding Universal Valué, 
its conditions of authenticity and integrity, its criteria of sustainable devel- 
opment, and the creation of inclusive social participation. 

The QÑ Andean Road System, in most ofthe nominated properties, is char- 
acterised by the presence of communities, guarantors ofthe cultural conti- 
nuity of centuries. This translates into a continued use ofthe road today as 
well as its other associated attributes, such as bridges, canals and terraces; 
QÑ is a fundamental part ofthe dynamics of daily life in these communities. 
As a result there are many traditional management and conservation prac- 
tises of these features, which have been considered with particular attention 
in the plans and have been incorporated in the specific management of each 
section. In those communities where there hasn't been cultural continuity, 
the community is collecting evidence, from different sources, histories and 


ancestral practises associated with the property. These characteristics en- 
gage and reinforce the management principies held in the World Heritage 
Convention, as well as the Operational Guidelines of July 2012. 

The Management System and the conservation and sustainable develop- 
ment programmes serve the principies established by the 1972 Convention 
in terms of disposing of a comprehensive and sustainable management 
System, allowing it to fully comply with its international commitment ofthe 
management ofthe site, without, in any way, reducing the responsi bi I ity of 
each ofthe States Parties regarding the conservation ofthe sections within 
their sovereign territory. 

Criteria under the property is nominated 

(i), (¡i), (iii), (iv), (v), (vi) 


ARGENTINA 

NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Secretaría de Cultura de la Nación-/ Sr. Jorge Coscia. privada1@cultura.gov.ar. Av. Alvear 1690 | 
C1014AAQ | Ciudad Autónoma de Buenos Aires | +54+11 4129-2493/94 

Dirección Nacional de Patrimonio y Museos. Arq. Alberto Petrina.apetrina@cultura.gov.ar. Av. Alvear 1690 | 
C1014AAQ | Ciudad Autónoma de Buenos Aires | +54+11 4129-2486 

Instituto Nacional de Antropología y Pensamiento Latinoamericano (INAPL). Dra. Diana Rolandi. inapl@inapl. 
gov.ar. de Buenos Aires - República Argentina | Tel/fax (54 11) 4784-3371/4782-7251 / 4783-6554. 3 de Febrero 
1378 -C1426BJN Ciudad 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Instituto Nacional de Asuntos Indígenas (INAI). Dr. Daniel Fernández, indigena@inai.gob.ar. San Martín 451, 
entrepiso (C1004AAI) Ciudad Autónoma de Buenos Aires (011) 4348-8434 / 71 / 72 - 0800-999-4624 

Comisión Nacional para la UNESCO (CONAPLU). Prof. Alberto Estanislao Sileoni.conaplu@me.gov. Paraguay 
1657 - 3er piso Oficina 302 C.A.B.A. (5411) 4129-1185 conaplu@me.gov.ar. 

Administración de Parques Nacionales (APN)/Avenida Santa Fe 690 1059 Ciudad de Buenos Aires (5411) 4315 
2986 

Dirección de Organismos Internacionales (DIOIN). Ministro Pablo Tettamanti. dioin@cancilleria.gob.ar. Esmeral¬ 
da 1212, Piso 11 (C1007ABR) C.A.B.A. (5411) 4819-7000 Int.: 7816/7824/7775. 

Ministerio de Turismo de la Nación. Sr. Carlos Enrique Meyer. info@turismo. Gov. Ar. Suipacha 1111, Piso 22 
C.A.B.A. tel.(5411) 4316-1600 

Comisión Nacional de Museos, Monumentos y Lugares Históricos. Arq. Juan Martín Repetto. comisiondemu- 
seos@cultura.gov.ar. Av. de Mayo 556 (C1084AAN) Buenos Aires - Argentina, 5411 4343-5835 +5411 4343- 
6960 

Secretaría de Ambiente y Desarrollo Sustentable de la Nación. Dr. Juan José Mussiambiente@ambiente.gob.ar. 
San Martín 451 o C1004AAI C. de Buenos Aires o Argentina o Tel (54) (11) 4348 8200 o Fax (54) (11) 4348 8300. 


Ñame and local ¡nformation of the official local institutions 


PROVINCE: 

Main responsible Body: 

Provincia de Jujuy. Dirección de Cultura: Dra. Cristina del Valle Tula http://www.turismo.jujuy.gov.ar. C. Ignacio 
Gorriti 295 - CP 4600 - San Salvador de Jujuy - Jujuy, Tel: +54 (388) 4221343 - Línea gratuita: 0800 555 9955 

Provincia de Salta- Ministerio de Turismo y Cultura. Dr. Mariano Ovejero. despacho@turismosalta.gov.ar. Buenos 
Aires N° 93, Salta, Capital. A4402FDA, Salta. +54 (387) - 4310950 | 0800-222-2752 | 0800-222-3752 

Provincia de Tucumán- Ente Cultural. D. Mauricio Daniel Guzmán, San Martín 251, CP 4000, San Miguel de 
Tucumán +54 (381) 4307678 

Provincia de Catamarca- Secretaría de Estado de Cultura. Lie. Patricia Saseta. cultura@catamarca.gob.ar. Calle 
Pública S/n San Fernando del Valle de Catamarca, Catamarca, +54 (3833) 486 067 

Provincia de La Rioja- Secretaría de Cultura. D. Pedro Agost. culturalarioja@gmail.com. 9 de Julio 156 - C.P. 5300 
- La Rioja - Provincia de La Rioja, +54 (3822) 453335 / 6, culturalarioja@gmail.com 

Provincia de San Juan- Secretaría de Cultura. D. Dante Raúl Elizondo. prensatursanjuan@gmail.com. 3 o piso, 
núcleo 4, Centro Cívico. Av. Libertador Gral. San Martín 750 (O) C.P. 5400 - Capital- San Juan, +54(264) 4306640 
y 4306642, cultura@sanjuan.gov.ar 

Provincia de Mendoza- Secretaría de Cultura. Lie. Beatriz Lilia Ibáñez. privadacultura@mendoza.gov.ar. España 
y Gutiérrez, Mendoza (5500), +54 (261) 4495800, webcultura@mendoza.gov.ar 


BOLIVIA 

NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Ministerio de las Culturas. Ministro: Pablo Cesar Groux Cañedo, despacho@minculturas.gob.bo Tel. 
(591.2) 2200910 - 2200946. web : http: minculturas.gob.bo 

Dirección General de Patrimonio Cultural. Arq. Marcos Michel. marcos_michel2002@yahoo.com. Tel. (591.2) 
77748312. 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Ministerio de Medio Ambiente y Aguas Servicio Nacional De Áreas Protegidas. Director: Saúl Chávez Oroz ¡nfo@ 
sernap.gob.bo; ebarrancos@sernapgob.bo. (591.2)2426304 2426272" 

Fondo de Desarrollo para Los Pueblos Indígenas y Comunidades Campesinas de Bolivia. Directora: Elvira Paula 
Parra de Chuquimia. webmaster@fondoindigena.org. (591.2) 2423233 

Ministerio de Desarrollo Rural y Tierras. Ministra: Nemesia Achacollo. contacto@agrobolivia.gob.bo. 21415666. 
71296937 


CHILE 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Alfredo Tapia, Delegado del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores 
de la Dirección de Multiagencias. Dirección de Política Multilateral. atapia@minrel.gov.cl. Dirección: Teatinos 
180, Comuna de Santiago.Santiago, Chile. Tel. (56.2) 827 4200 http://www.minrel.gob.cl 

Consejo de Monumentos Nacionales. Sr. Emilio de la Cerda Errázuriz. Secretario Ejecutivo.edelacerda@monu- 
mentos.cl. Av. Vicuña Mackenna 084, Comuna de Providencia, Santiago, Chile, CP 750 09 10. http://www. 
monumentos.cl 


LOCAL GOVERMENTS/MUNICIPALITIES: 

Gobierno Municipal de La Paz. Alcalde: H. Luis Antonio Revilla Herrero. (591.2) 2201002 2204786, web: www. 
lapaz .bo 

Gobierno Municipal de Coroico. Alcalde: H.Ángel Miranda. 73003641 75248762 
Gobierno Municipal de Guaqui. H. Vicror Mamani C. 71210127 
Gobierno Municipal de Desaguadero. Alcalde H.Lucio Flores H. 76211425 

Gobierno Municipal deTiwanacu .Alcalde: H.Marcelino Copaña. 73538964. web: http:tiwanaku-bo.galeon.com 
Gobierno Municipal de Viacha. Alcalde: H. Delfín Mamani. 73502745 2800130 
Gobierno Municipal de Laja. Alcalde: H. Vicente Yucra. 77248887 


REGIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

Representante de Comisión Asesora de Monumentos Nacionales de la Región de Arica y Parinacota. Coordina¬ 
dor: José Barraza. Calle 7 de Junio 176, depto. 301, Arica. arica@monumentos.cl Tel. (56.58) 257629. 

Representante de Comisión Asesora de Monumentos Nacionales de la Región de Antofagasta. Calle Ignacio 
Carrera Pinto 561, San Pedro de Atacama. Tel. (56.55) 851277 

Representante de Comisión Asesora de Monumentos Nacionales de la Región de Atacama. Coordinador: Sergio 
Cabezas. Calle Rancagua 499, 3er piso, Copiapó. sergio.cabezas@mop.gov.cl Tel. (56.52) 522258. 


COLOMBIA 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body 

" PREPARER Ministerio de Cultura. Dirección de Patrimonio. Arq. Juan Luis Isaza. patrimonio@mincultura.gov. 
co Carrera 8 No. 8 - 43; Bogotá D.C Tel:(057) (1)3424100." 

Instituto Colombiano de Antropología ICANH. Director Fabián Sanabria Sánchez. fsanabr¡a@icanh.gov.co Calle 
12 No. 2 - 41 Bogotá. Tel: (571) 5619400 ext. 116 


ECUADOR 

NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Ministerio Coordinador De Patrimonio. Dra. María Belén Moncayo. comunicacion@ministeriopa- 
trimonio.gob.ee. Av. Gran Colombia y Luis Sodiro. Quito - Ecuador Teléfono: (593-2) 394 82602552083. http:// 
www.patrimonio.gob.ee 

Ministerio de Cultura. Socióloga Érika Sylva Charvet. Av. Colón y Juan León Mera | Quito - Ecuador, comunica- 
cion@ministeriodecultura.gob.ec Av. Colón y Juan León Mera | Quito - Ecuador http://www.ministeriodecultura. 
gob.ee 

Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural. Arq. Inés Pazmiño. ipazmino@inpc.gob.ec Av. Colón Oel-93 y 10 de 
Agosto, www.inpc.gob.ee 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Ministerio de Ambiente. Abogada Lorena Tapia. Dirección: Calle Madrid 1159 y Andalucía ex Conservatorio de 
música detrás de la Universidad Politécnica Salesiana. Teléfono: 3987-600. http://www.ambiente.gob.ee 

Ministerio de Industrias y productividad. Ec. Verónica Sión. Matriz (Ave. Eloy Alfaro N30-350 y Amazonas, Edif. 
MAGAP) - (PBX: 02 2546690 / FAX: 02 2503818) - Quito - Ecuador, http://www.mipro.gob.ee/ 

Ministerio de Turismo. Lie. Fredy Ehlers. Dirección. Eloy Alfaro N32-300 y Carlos Tobar | Quito - Ecuador | PBX: 
593 (02) 3 999 333. http://www.turismo.gob.ee/ 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Comercio e Integración. Ec. Ricardo Patiño. Carrión E 1 -76 y Av. 10 de Agos¬ 
to (5932) 299-3200. gabiminis@mmrree.gob.ee http://www.mmrree.gob.ee 

Secretaria Nacional de Planificación y Desarrollo Senplades. Dr. Fander Falconi senplades@senplades.gob.ee. 
Juan León Mera Nro. 130 y Av. Patria (593 2) 3 978 900. http://senplades.gob.ee 

Secretaria Nacional de Educación Superior Ciencia Tecnología e Innovación. Senecyt. Ec. René Ramírez Gallegos. 
Whimper E7-37 y Alpallana rramirez@senecyt.gob.ec http://www.senescyt.gob.ee 


REGIONAL: 

Main responsible Body 

Coordinación Proyecto Qhapaq Ñan Universidad de Nariño. Claudia Afanador Hernández, cafanad@udenar.edu. 
co, claudiafanador@gmail.com Dirección Calle 6 Oeste No. 31 - 90 Barrio El Bosque Pasto - Colombia Tel: (057) 
(2) 7360900 cel: (057) 3122862872 

Consejo departamental de Patrimonio de Nariño. Gobernación. Presidente delegado: Miltón Portilla, sednari- 
no@sednar¡no.gov.co. despachogobernadordenar¡no@¡nt.gobernar.gov.co 


REGIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

"Tramo Binacional Ecuador- Colombia. Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural en coordinación con los Go¬ 
biernos Autónomos Descentralizados Municipales de: Tulcán. Alcalde Julio Robles, info@gmtulcan.gob.ec http:// 
www-gmtulcan.gob.ec; Montúfar. Alcalde Juan José Acosta, http://www.gobiernomontufar.gob.ee; Mira. Alcalde 
Fausto Ruiz. gad@mira.gob.ee http://www.mira.gob.ee" 

" Tramo Nacional. Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural en coordinación con los Gobiernos Autónomos 
Descentralizados Municipales de: Ibarra: Alcalde Jorge Martínez, info@ibarra.gob.ee, http://www.ibarra.gob.ee; 
Cayambe: Alcalde William Perugachi, http://municipiocayambe.gob.ec; Latacunga: Alcalde Rodrigo Espín, http:// 
latacunga.gob.ee; Salcedo: Alcalde Rodrigo Mata Cepeda, http://salcedo.gob.ec; Alausí: Alcalde Clemente Ta- 
day, http://www.municipiodealausi.gob.ee; Chunchi: Alcalde Walter Narváez, http://www.municipiochunchi.gob. 
ec; Cañar: Alcalde Belisario Chimborazo, http://www.canar.gob.ee; Deleg: Alcalde Rubén Darío Tito, http://www. 
gadmunicipaldeleg.gob.ee; El Tambo: Alcalde Rafael Ortiz Guillén; Cuenca: Alcalde Paúl Granda López, http:// 
www.municipalidadcuenca.gob.ee; Azogues: Alcalde Eugenio Morocho, http://www.azogues.gob.ee; Saraguro: 
Ing. Jairo Montaño, http://www.saraguros.com" 

" Tramo Nacional. Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural en coordinación con los Gobiernos Autónomos 
Descentralizados Municipales de: Quilanga: Alcalde Francisco Jaramillo, http://www.quilanga.gob.ee; Espíndola: 
Alcalde Antonio García Ontaneda." 


PERU 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

Ministerio de Cultura. Dr. Luis Alberto Peirano Falconí. lpeirano@mcultura.gob.pe. Av. Javier Prado Este N° 2465, 
Lima 41, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 618-9393, anexo 2502. http://www.mcultura.gob.pe/ 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Dr. Fortunato Rafael Roncagliolo Orbegoso. rfroncaglioloo@rree.gob.pe .Jr. 
Ucayali N° 318 - Jr. Lampa N° 535, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Telefono: (51 1) 204-2400, anexo 2751. http://www. 
rree.gob.pe/SitePages/home.aspx 

Organismos co-responsables: 

Ministerio de Transportes, Comunicaciones, Vivienda y Construcción. Dr. Carlos Paredes Rodríguez. Jr. Zorritos 
1203, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: 615-7800, anexos 3034,1337 / Fax: (51 1) 615-7486. http://www.mtc.gob. 
pe/portal/inicio.html 

Ministerio de Comercio Exterior y Turismo. Dr. José Luis Silva Martinot.jsilva@mincetur.gob.pe. Calle Uno Oeste 
N° 050, Urb. Córpac, Lima 27, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 513-6114/ Fax: (51 1) 513-6114. http://www.min- 
cetur.gob.pe/newweb/ 

Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros. Dr. Juan Federico Jiménez Mayor. jjimenez@pcm.gob.pe.Jr. Carabaya Cdra. 
1 S/N, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 219-7000 / Fax: 51 1 ) 219-7943. http://www.pcm.gob.pe/ 

Ministerio de Economía y Finanzas. Dr. Luis Miguel Castilla Rubio.ministro@mef.gob.pe. Jr. Junín N° 319, Lima 
01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1)311 -9912 / Fax: (51 1)311 -9913. http://www.mef.gob.pe/ Ministerio de Agri¬ 
cultura. Viceministro Ing. Juan Ludovico Rheineck Piccardo.jrheineck@minag.gob.pe.Av. La Universidad N° 200, 
Lima 12 -- Jr. Yauyos N° 258, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 613-5800, anexo 1141. http://www.rn inag. 
gob. pe/portal/ 

Ministerio de Agricultura. Dr. Milton Von Flesse La Serna, portal@minag.gob.pe. Av. La Universidad N° 200, Lima 
12 - Jr. Yauyos N° 258, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 613-5800, anexo 1141. http://www.minag.gob. 
pe/portal/ 

Ministerio de Defensa. Alfredo Enrique Murgueytio Espinoza. amurgueytio@indeci.gob.pe.Av. De la Peruanidad 
si Edificio Quiñones, Lima 11, Lima, Perú / (51 1) 625-5959. http://www.mindef.gob.pe/ 


REGIONAL: 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Direcciones Regionales de Cultura del Ministerio de Cultura. DRC: 

DRC Cusco. Ant. David Ugarte Vega Centeno.direccionregional@drc-cusco.gob.pe. Casa Kusicancha, calle Maruri 
s/n Cusco.84.27312 http://www.drc-cusco.gob.pe/ 

DRC Ancash. José Antonio Salazar Mejía. ancash@mcultura.gob.pe. Av. Luzuriaga Nro 780 Plaza de Armas 
Huaraz. 043-422199. 

DRC Junín. Jair Pérez Brañez. junin@mcultura.gob.pe. Jr. Fernando Nro. 181 San Carlos Huancayo. 064-238069. 

DRC Puno. Gray Francisco Mariscal Herrera. puno@mcultura.gob.pe. Jr. Deustua Nro. 630 Complejo Cultural 
Casa Conde de Lemos Puno. 051-363662 

DRC Huánuco. Carlos Lucio Ortega y Obregón, cortega@mcultura.gob.pe- Jr. Ayacucho 750 Plazuela Santo 
Domingo.062.511192 

DRC La Libertad. Tersita de Jesús Bravo Malea. tbravo@mcultura.gob.pe. Jr. Independencia Nro 572 Trujillo. 
044-209564 

DRC Piura. Rafael Sime Méndez. Piura@mcultura.gob.pe. Calle Lima Nro. 730 Cercado Piura. 073-418202 
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Official Presentation of the nomination 


To Mr Kishore Rao 
Director of the World Heritage Centre 
UNESCO, París 


The Permanent Delegations of the Republic of Argentina, the Plurinational State of Bolivia, the Republic 
of Chile, the Republic of Colombia, the Republic of Ecuador and the Republic of Perú present their com- 
pliments to the UNESCO World Heritage Centre, and kindly submit, in accordance with the Operational 
Guidelines of the 1972 World Heritage Convention, the paper and electronic nomination file of Qhapaq 
Ñan, Andean Road System, for its inscription in the UNESCO World Heritage List. 

We declare this nomination captures our peoples’ aspirations of integration and presents the legacy 
of the ancient civilisations that lived on our lands, on the communal Andean space that our countries 
share today. In the field of architecture and road engineering, and by extensión, authenticity and State 
of conservation, Qhapaq Ñan, as a human creation, represents one of the most important, valuable and 
significant archaeological monuments in the world. 

We express that Qhapaq Ñan is equally a historie and contemporary Symbol of the scientific and cultural 
development of Andean civilisations, and its contribution to universal culture, which will be recognised 
by the International Community as World Heritage, in order to ensure the highest standards for its 
conservation and management, in a compatible and functional manner with its Outstanding Universal 
Valué. 

We would like to emphasise that Qhapaq Ñan is proof of the different cultures which flourished in 
ancient Andean societies, and had a profound impact on the economic, environmental, cultural, social, 
political, religious and spiritual manifestations of life of our peoples. Qhapaq Ñan and its significance 
in the Andean worldview was and will be a Symbol of unity and integration of our peoples and nations, 
respecting the diversity and particularities of others. 

We would like to highlight that the nomination of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, to the World 
Heritage List, is a process without precedent, in so much for its multinational and transboundary char- 
acter, its expanse and the complexity of its network, and also for having been developed from a plural 


interpretaron of history and a fruitful interdisciplinary endeavour, that have allowed the consolidation 
of a veritable example of International Cultural Cooperation. 

We underline the support and coordination that the UNESCO Director-General and the World Heritage 
Centre has afforded us, and whose contribution throughout the process has been fundamental. 

We would like to point out that the experiences and best practices developed during the process of 
nomination of Qhapaq Ñan to the World Heritage List open a new chapter in the history of the World 
Heritage Convention, characterised bya more comprehensive and eflñcient implementation ofits regu- 
lations and a plurinational, Creative, technically rigorous and politically open and plural practice, which 
has allowed the contribution of six governments and hundreds of scientists in the development of the 
initiative. 

We express our support and commitment to the principies, objectives and rules of the 1972 World Heri¬ 
tage Convention. We also cali upon all States Parties to continué working, after its 40th Anniversary, for 
the eflñcient implementation of the Convention. 

We reaflñrm our commitment to continué working together, focussing on unity and integration, until 
Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System is inscribed on the UNESCO World Heritage List, and henceforth, 
guaranteeing eflñcient protection and conservation which contribute to revalue the cultural and natural 
heritage of our nations. 

The Permanent Delegations of the Republic of Argentina, the Plurinational State of Bolivia, the Republic 
of Chile, the Republic of Colombia, the Republic of Ecuador and the Republic of Perú take this oppor- 
tunity to renew the assurances of their highest consideration to the UNESCO World Heritage Centre. 

París, 3 ijanuary 2013 


For the Republic of Argentina 


For the Republic of Colombia 


For the Plurinational State of Bolivia 


For the Republic of Ecuador 


For the Republic of Chile 


For the Republic of Perú 




oración Regional de Desarrollo Científico y Tecnológico del Hombre en el Desierto CODECITE 
Centro de Investigaciones del Hombre en el Desierto CIHDE 


Arica January 10, 2013 

Mrs. Irina Bokova 
Director-General UNESCO 
París, Francés 

Dear Mrs. Bokova, 

This is firm scientific letter of support for a single nomination for the inclusión of 
Qhapaq Ñan, or Main Andean Road, on the World Heritage List. Qhapaq Ñan is 
considered one of the largest artifacts in the history of humanity, within the pre¬ 
industrial era that allowed the territorial, political, and economic integration of the 
Andean región, which covers a vast territory in South America,. 

Six countries currently share this territory: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador 
and Perú, which are using this cultural heritage to enhance and solidify their ties as 
neighbors. 

Qhapaq Ñan certainly represent a “masterpiece of human Creative genius” for its 
magnificent construction and operational function that solved the challenge of going 
through the most diverse and contrasting Andean landscapes, from the Pacific coast to 
the Amazon rainforest, or from the equatorial to the températe zone of South America. 

Moreover, as an original and innovative regional cooperation effort, this is an 
extraordinary motivation for our countries to work together for one single cause, which 
certainly will bring peace and security to the región by promoting international 
collaboration through education, Science, and culture. 

Calogero M. Santoro, Ph.D. 

Instituto de Alta Investigación 

Centro de Investigaciones del Hombre en el Desierto 

Universidad de Tarapacá, Arica, Chile 


Avda. General Velásquez 1775, of. 400 Arica, Chile. Tel.(56-58)350380, cihdesec@cihde.cl 
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20 January, 2013 


Dr. Irina Bokova 
Director General 
UNESCO 

7. place de Fontenoy 
75352 París 07 SP - France 

Dear Dr. Bokova, 

It is with pleasure that I write this letter in strong and unqualified support of the nomination 
of the Andean Road System — the Qhapaq Ñan — as a World Heritage site. 

As has been attested to over the past half-miUennium by scholars and travelers from around 
the world, the Qhapaq Ñan was an achievement of exceptional importance in world history. The 
Andean road systen stretched some 5,000 km., from the border between present-day Colombia and 
Ecuador southward, through Perú, Bolivia, northwest Argentina and down to present-day central 
Chile. At the time of the Inca Empire, which was the largest empire of the Pre-Columbian New 
World, the Qhapaq Ñan united an extraordinarily diverse array of peoples and cultures into a single, 
united political and cultural polity. The remnants of this ancient road system remain exceptionally 
important today, as they guide the movement of peoples — by foot, car, bus or train — over vast 
stretches of terrain along the coast and through the highlands of western South America. Long 
sections of the ancient highway still pass through the barren wastes of the Coastal deserts of Pem 
and Chile and climb the steep slopes of towering mountain peaks of the central Andean mountain 
range. 


Designating the Qhapaq Ñan as a World Heritage site would have significance not only in 
recognizing the accomplishments of the great ancient civilizadon of the Pre-Columbian Incas, but it 
would also send an extraordinarily important message about the valué of cultural and political unity 
to the several modern nation-states through which the ancient road passes today. 

For all the reasons cited above, I am pleased to add my voice to the chorus of scholars, 
politicians and cultural enthusiasts who are urging UNESCO to desígnate the Qhapaq Ñan as a 
World Heritage site. It is the right thing to do and will redound to the credit not only of the ancient 
Inca peoples, but also of the body that seeks to unify the peoples of the world today — the United 
Nations. 

Sincerely, 


Gary Urton 
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Irina Bokova 

□ necios General UNESCO 
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75SS2 París Q7 SP - Franca 


Eslimada Dra Bokova 

A través de la proseóle es gra:o saludarla cordiatnrhKYle y Mcdo de mi 
conocimiento oue so esta levando adelanto un impórtame proceso en el que 
participan sos paisas de América del Sur para nOmma r ai Qhapaq Ñan i Sistema 
Vial Animo tomo Patrimonio Cuflurai de la Humanidad. deseo expresar mi 
respaldo y apoyo decididos a la nominacrón 

He comprometido muchos ortos de mis investigaciones arqueofegmas sinológicas 
y antropológicas y gran parle do mi vida, al estudio del mundo andino, y estoy 
absolutamente can vencido de la grandaza y singularidad del proyectó poli l oo de; 
mperio Ink.i que hizo posibie la obra vial m£s g r and;csa y exitosa realizada én 
Améiica en tos siglos XIV a XVI, con antecedentes de vanos siglos anLes E 
OfUVMVj Ñutí hi7í> pc$ihte fungona* a un país llamado TpwanfinsuryiJ en todo su 
® ampho espectro de manu.o y desarrollo, a parto de la enriad del GoSCO en Pcm 
-■ cuonendo Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile y Argentina permiliéndD -en un soló 
discurso presentí^ la experiencia de muchos y muy d¡versos pueblos en la 
7 con s U u cerón de un destino común. exponiendo cómo Fue posible su extienda y 

úTestacando la f ortaleza que nace de la lindad de los diferentes A partiT de este 
magnifico sistema vial, es posible mostrar aun hoy, un proyecto político qué unifica 
V fe diversidad y la base OVilhzatGna de todas 135 naciones que se asientan dentro 
de los diferentes Eemtoridra y espacios geográficos mclutiQS en el mundo andino 

El Tswanljpsuyu ’et país con SUS 4 regiones'- fue un exlenso térntOnd. cruzado de 
norte a sur por la cordillera de fes Andes, ú lo largo de iodo d frente ooadentaS del 
Cocínente suramencano y que tiene como limites a las aguas del Océano 
Pacifico, por el Oeoíe. y a ios Llanos la Amazonia, el Chaco, la Pampa y 
Palagon a pót el Éste L3 actitud de fe ccrd illera combinada con las laliludee 
ecuatoriales y tropicales, cumplieron un papel Importante en la intensificación de 
las diversidades generando un mosaico de variedades -que Son porcepl hlOi en la 
creación de mÚíUples eslrstegias de pfodi»gciún -que confluyen en la configuración 
esd mundo andino y su versión articulada. 

Cuando l egaron los españoles al lernlono andino, an 153¿. Bernia anos después 
dr? ¡a enbada de Cristóbal Colón al Caribe, entonharan aquí un complejo sistema 
de vida, que unía an un solo proyectó de péüS a un lenitQN'io muy diverso, de más 
de rlC.OC. km de largo ocupado por pueblos qué hablaban vanas lenguas y tenían 







c*fiiimnt>ne$ igualmente efi$(iriia$. Ciertamente, aparecían come un agregatfc de 
diferentes países, pero curiosamente obedecían las mismas leyes y su destino era 
pane de un proyecto de eonslrucoíOn de un solo país, al que sus habitantes 
llamaban Tawanlínsuyu y que ahora forman parte tos seis países andinos 
suscriptores del expediente de candidatura del Qhapaq Nan. Los unía una red de 
caminos de unos 35.000 km de envergadura. No- oran caminos demésiioos 
coniectados. sino parte de un proyecto político que unía pueblos, centros de 
producción y de culto, como parte de un programa económico, social y cultural de 
largo aliento. Europa sólo habia conocido algo parecido con el Imperio romano, a 
inicios de la era cristiana. 

Hoy. gracias al intenso y apasionado trabajo de un conjunto de profesionales de 
ios seis países que postulan este magnifico y singular bien a la Usía del 
Patrimonio Mundial, también es posible constatar la nueva y esperanzados 
iniegración de las nadones de Sud América. Tengo la convicción de que la 
declaración del Qhapaq Nan / Sistema Vial Andino como Patrimonio Mundial, 
comprometerá a ios Estados involucrados a mantener el medio de comunicación 
entre tos habitantes actuales de los países andinos y la historia común que los 
une, dentro de la perspectiva de ¡integración que elfos persiguen. 

Lee razones expuestas señora Directora General de UNESCO, acreditan el valor 
cultural universal del Qhapaq Ñan. que lo hace merecedor de la declaración como 
Patrimonio Mundial, me peimitc reiterar mi alto aprecio a esle proyecto y 
recomendar que las Naciones Unidas a través det organismo internacional que 
usled dirige, al declararlo como patrimonio de todas fas naciones del mundo, lo 
incorpore como uno los logros más significativos e importantes de le Humanidad. 

Atentamente, 


Luis G. Lumbreras Salcedo 
Doctor en Arqueología y Etnología 



Universidad de Buenos Aires 

FACULTAD DE FILOSOFIA Y LETRAS 


Buenos Aires, 8 de enero de 2013 

Señora Directora General 
UNESCO 

Dra. Irina Bokova 
7. place de Fontenoy 
75352 París 07 SP - France 


Como investigadora dedicada al estudio del mundo andino y como directora de uno 
de los museos de Antropología más antiguos de Sudamérica que atesora colecciones 
arqueológicas de la época de los incas, tengo el agrado de dirigirme a usted a fin expresar 
nuestro apoyo a la nominación del Camino Principal Andino - Qhapaq Ñan - como 
Patrimonio Cultural de la Humanidad. 

La importancia que tuvo la génesis y el desarrollo del Imperio Incaico en América fue 
enorme y puede ser comparado con fenómenos similares respecto al surgimiento de otros 
imperios a nivel mundial. Durante el transcurso de los siglos XV y XVI, no existía una 
organización política similar en cuanto al tamaño y a la extensión de sus redes de 
comunicación y al hecho que éstas funcionaran tan eficientemente sin la utilización de la 
tracción animal. La construcción de la red vial a lo largo y ancho de unas de las más bellas y 
elevadas cordilleras del mundo, fue una obra que aunó tecnología y conocimiento de la 
geografía para dominarla y ponerla a favor del hombre, andino a través de la creación del 
más grande artefacto que se originó en los Andes: el Qhapaq Ñan en el contexto del 
Tawantinsuyu. 

Este Camino Principal Andino continuó activo durante toda la época Colonial y en los 
inicios de los estados-nación independientes que se gestaron en la primera mitad del Siglo 
XIX y que hoy lo contienen como un rasgo cultural irrenunciable de sus respectivos 

Museo Etnográfico ‘Juan B. Ambrosetti’ 

Moreno 350 • (1091) Ciudad de Buenos Aires • Argentina • Tel./Fax: (01 1) 43317788 - 43458196 
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Universidad de Buenos Aires 

FACULTAD DE FILOSOFIA Y LETRAS 


A \ Universidad de Chile 

Facultad de Ciencias Sociales 

Departamento de Antropología 

territorios: desde el sur de Colombia y Ecuador al centro de Chile y Argentina atravesando la 

sierra y la costa de Perú, Chile y el altiplano boliviano. Todavía hoy, poblaciones serranas y 

puneñas de nuestros países mantienen en uso parte de esta vialidad para atravesar los 

paisajes entre la puna, los valles y las quebradas. Muchos son los registros sobre usos. 


Santiago de Chile, 10 de Enero 2013 

costumbres, danzas, celebraciones, modos de vestir, lenguas y creencias que testimonian su 

existencia y la notable persistencia del bien a través de 500 años de historia. 


Sra. Irina Bokova 

Directora General de UNESCO 

Por todos estos aspectos que acreditan el valor cultural universal del Qhapaq Ñan, en 

representación de mi institución y de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, República Argentina, 


De mi consideración: 

recomiendo muy enfáticamente que las Naciones Unidas a través del organismo de la 

UNESCO, considere su salvaguarda y puesta en valor como una de los grandes logros del 

Patrimonio Cultural de la Humanidad. 


Junto con saludarla cordialmente, quisiera manifestarle la necesidad 
de presentar al Qhapaq Ñan, o camino principal Andino, a la lista de 
Patrimonio de la Humanidad. 

Con la confianza de una resolución favorable, saludo a usted muy atentamente 

/i 


Las oficinas para América Latina y el Caribe de UNESCO, así como los 
capítulos nacionales de los seis países involucrados, equipos técnicos 
y científicos, hemos trabajado arduamente para esta nominación de 
carácter cultural e ¡ntegradora de nuestros países de la américa 
andina. 

Dra. Myriam N. Tarrago 

Directora 


Consideramos esta iniciativa de alta significación continental, regional 
y local, tanto en relación a la salvaguarda y activación de valores 
culturales, como al necesario y urgente desafío de cuidar el medio 
ambiente. 

Como miembro del comité científico internacional para coadyudar en 
esta tarea, estoy atenta a cualquier consulta sobre el particular. 

Museo Etnográfico ‘Juan B. Ambrosetti’ 

Moreno 350 • (1091) Ciudad de Buenos Aires • Argentina • Tel./Fax: (011) 43317788 - 43458196 


Espero también, como otros colegas del mundo andino, una favorable 
acogida. Sin otro particular y con el deseo de un nu^vo-año colmado 
de bienestar, se despide atentamente, / j 

Victori^C^tro 

Profesora emérita de la Universidad de Chile 





For the last eight years, six countries Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Perú, have been 
working in a pioneering project: the preparation of the transnational, serial nomination of the cultural 
itinerary of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, to the UNESCO World Heritage List. 

Qhapaq Ñan is made up one of the most complex and comprehensive road infrastructures in the World. 
It expresses one of the most remarkable achievements in terms of highway administration and connec- 
tivity, in a dramatic and diverse geographical environment, with a lineage of cultures able to tame it, 
allowing safe and efficient transit. Its roads impressed the Western world, not only for their monumen- 
tality but also for their unparalleled management and efficiency, compared to other systems known up 
until that point. 

The outstanding features of this road network are the construction techniques used to cover one of 
the most complex and challenging mountain chains on the planet: the Andes. The network represents 
the summary of cultural development in South America for more than three thousand years of history. 
Qhapaq Ñan was admired from the sixteenth century by chroniclers, explorers and travellers who cov- 
ered this masterpiece of engineering and road technology in Andinoamerica. 

Qhapaq Ñan bore witness to the very sophisticated adaptive technologies that were able to devise a geo¬ 
política! integration strategy, in a dissimilar territory, on a large scale (five million kilometres square), 
which enabled an ecological and economic complementarity and social and cultural interaction that 
continúes today. It coordinated the knowledge of societies and previous époques and integrated them 
into an innovative body that was implemented and formalised from Cusco, the capital of Tawantinsuyu, 
the heart of the World and the point of convergence and divergence of this road network. QÑ is not 
heritage from the fifteenth century, but its continental coordinaron is the response to a pilot project of 
the Incas of Cusco. 

The road network is made up of a sophisticated connectivity and supply architecture. Hundreds of types 
of road surfaces, walls, stairways, ditches, canals, drains, etc. have been registered, showing howthe road 
was adapted to the different regions, climates and aelevations. Furthermore, the selected archaeological 
sites reflect the complementarity of this marvellous infrastructure: administrative and political centres, 
redistribution centres, cities, defence and ceremonial sites, military fortresses, supply stores and rock art, 
all of which are associated to the roads. 

Nowadays the Andean communities, who possess a long-standing ancestral tradition, continué to use 
the roads of Qhapaq Ñan , preserving and practising fundamentally Andean patterns of use, valúes and 
principies, expressed in their knowledge and feelings. QÑ evokes a paradigmatic System of respect and 
reciprocity towards nature and contributes to shaping a humanised landscape, unique in the world. The 
legacy is still functional and is symbolically relevant to contemporary communities. Through oral tradi¬ 
tion and community participation, this project has connected sites with their contemporary ways of life. 




The finandal and human resources of the six countries and the support of the Extrabudgetary Spanish 
Fund for World Heritage have made this endeavour possible. This project has needed the technical co- 
operation of hundreds of experts to f¡nalise the register of the archaeological, environmental and eth- 
nographic components of this extraordinary cultural heritage, to reach a common interpretation ofthis 
shared history. The signing of technical and political agreements between the countries has generated 
forms of cooperation that are at the Service of all the States Parties of the World Heritage Convention in 
terms of conservation, transnational legal protection and international management. All these agree¬ 
ments, at the highest levels, match its enormity and its Outstanding Universal Valué. 

We understand that this whole process of nomination to the World Heritage List, as long as it may have 
taken, is only the beginning of a shared adventure: the countries involved in this nomination process 
now undertake a far-reaching endeavour, and thus, create an example for all of the world’s nations. 
With this candidature, in the framework of the fortieth anniversary of the Convention, Andinoamerica 
bequeaths, thanks to Qhapaq Ñan, a heritage without precedent unto the world. 

Work Methodology. Interdisciplinarity and Interculturality, an experience of cultural integration and 
international cooperation 

“[...In the memory of people I doubt there is record of anything with such greatness as this road, running through deep 
valleys and highlands, through snowdrifis, quagmires, crags, and along turbulent rivers; in some places it runs smooth 
and paved, carefully laid out on hillside, cut in mountains, dug in crags, with its walls next to rivers, in the snow with 
stairways and supports; everywhere it was clean-swept and cleared, with lodgings, treasure storehouses, temples to 
the Sun and posts along the way .J 


Cieza de León, 1553 1 

Cieza de León continued wondering whether something similar could have been conceived byAlexander 
the Great or by any of the powerful monarchs who ruled large territories in the Oíd World. The great 
chronicler of Inca roads also wondered how such a feat was built and where the materials used to shape 
the largest South American pre-colonial communication network carne from. 

Many of these questions remained unanswered for centuries and many efforts were made throughout 
the last decades to find an interpretation ofthis cultural property of continental dimensions. A good 
example of such efforts and urgency to incorpórate a plurality of cultural interpretations on the basis 
of a multidisciplinary approach is the endeavour of Andean countries to succeed in the international 
challenge which consists of the process of nomination of the Cultural Itinerary Andean Road System, 
Qhapaq Ñan, to the UNESCO World Heritage List. 


1 1 Chronicle of Perú (First Part). 




This continental communication network was born from a demand of the fifteenth century political 
project: the Tawantinsuyu, under Inca domination, although it wasn’t built in the fifteenth century. It 
was a series of intercommunicated routes, of roads created by the comings and goings of many other 
preceding Andean cultures, but this time around the will was to reach further and bring extremes closer, 
to ensure the flow of ideas, powers, goods and worldviews that guaranteed the proper functioning of 
the Inca Empire, from the sea level to an altitude of 6700 metres, Crossing the four seasons in just one 
day and allowing exchanges in a territory of five million square kilometres. Qhapaq Ñan, the Andean 
Road System, brought legacies of past days to the fifteen century. The Mochica cultures, the Wari world, 
the Chimú and many others were revisited throughout the Inca itinerary, and the areas of cultural re- 
lationship between contemporary cultures and Inca times surpassed local and regional boundaries to 
develop continentally. The vastness and quality of this building project is explained by Cusco’s enforce- 
ment capacity and the realisation of the fact that is was unnecessary to elimínate the preceding or the 
present non-inca cultural substratum provided by the different peoples who collaborated with the mita 
in fulfilment of the supply of labourers foreseen by the State’s political strategies. This road system, 
measuring an estimated length of 30,000 kilometres, served as a liaison network that structured roads 
and infrastructures built over a period of more than 3,000 years by the Andean cultures prior to the In¬ 
cas. This entire network of roads linked diverse productive, administrative and ceremonial centres. The 
network of Inca roads interconnected the centres of power with the yungas, the deserts and the jungles 
located in the remotest corners of the Em pire. The road network weaved all kinds of relationships in the 
territory. The roads of the Inca network are a paramount expression of the spirit of the organizaron and 
planning of the workforce available and worked as a fundamental tool in unifying the Empire, physically 
and organically. 

In less than a century, the Cusco Incas lend their Empire a unitary nature thanks to this outstanding in- 
frastructure, providing it with a functional coherence. Complementary centres for commerce, exchange, 
production and cult were also established, adapting the productive sectors to the topography and the 
climate in each and every one of the different Andean ecological niches. But the cultural itinerary of 
Qhapaq Ñan was also a channel of communication that enabled the spreading and maturity of regional 
cultures and the appropriation of common cultural valúes thanks to the expansión of the use of lan- 
guages such as the Quechua and Aymara, carrying with them their culture and worldview. The Road also 
expresses the harmonious relationship and the adaptation of these peoples to the complex Andean en- 
vironment. Today, the territories crossed by Qhapaq Ñan make up an exceptional context in which living 
Andean cultures continué carrying a universal message: the human ability to turn one of the harshest 
geographies of the American continent into a living environment. 

The cultural itinerary, Andean Road System is the prime manifestation of a silent heroism, of road 
technologies brimming with wisdom that cross different ecological and economic realities from top to 
bottom, linking cultures indissolubly associated to one of the planetas most extreme geographies. In 




the case of the roads, the constructive feat exceeds the functional needs of a communication network. 
The enormous variety of types, scales, finishes and layouts, of boundaries, forms of construction and 
materials, reveal technically impeccable constructive skills. The detail with which the roads try to reduce 
altitudes, built only with the power of the human body, without draught animáis or wheels, and thanks 
only to the use of rough tools of stone, wood or metal, reveal a great and successful imperial adventure 
accomplished in just a few generations. The skills with which the roads were planned and the precisión 
with which they were built are complemented by careful political programmes of management and 
permanent renovation. It is a mega-unity of Universal Valué. Qhapaq Ñan is a multinational heritage 
property of continental dimensions. 

Qhapaq Ñan cannot be considered just a technological feat from an architectural or engineering stand- 
point; it is not the work of an individual Creative genius or of a singular culture. It is, without a doubt, 
one of the great human enterprises of the Oíd World, and today it continúes weaving the bonds of an¬ 
cestral and contemporary ways of thinking and experimenting in the Andean World. The Road’s layout 
is archaeological, its legacy isn’t. The site’s remains are widely visible today and almost all the best-kept 
sections are still being used. At present, Qhapaq Ñan is South America’s largest and most historically 
important archaeological vestige. Its legacy provides development alternatives to the peoples of “blue 
stain”, a means of expressing their rights of an ancestral yet present, and immanent, Cultural and Nat¬ 
ural Heritage that must transcend future generations. The magnificence and diversity of the landscapes, 
the cultural contexts, the languages and worldviews demanded an analysis whose results were com¬ 
parable throughout Andean-America. It should also provide a plural reading of history and a common 
regional future shared by communities, by the institutionally and technically responsible persons and by 
the International Community, all of them committed to a future that ensures the cultural survival of this 
enormous legacy, avoiding the musealisation of its life forms for the sake of preservation. 

The Project’s Scientific Committee, the national experts and the persons responsible for research and 
conservation have agreed upon a common conceptual framework. Qhapaq Ñan was, and continúes to 
be, a constructive feat and a paramount expression of forms of ongoing and reciprocal cultural mobility, 
the bearer of a plural visión of History and the ideal stage for cultural cooperation. Its important Intan¬ 
gible Heritage, present throughout the property, within contemporary native, urban and rural commu¬ 
nities that make up its support, has required particular attention in the project. Therefore, in this sense, 
it is considered that: 

• Communities are a fundamental component of the project as they are players and guarantors of the 
heritage’s conservation and the leading characters of their Iiving cultures. 


• Local peoples, whose secular customs and traditions are an essential element of the Andean cultural 
System, are key actors in the nomination process and in the management of the cultural property. 
The methodology set forth in this nomination dossier reflects this clearly. 

• One of the most important cultural elements is the strong presence of the Quechua language as the 
lingua franca along the length of the Road, as well as the presence of Quechua lexical influence in 
the south end (Chile) and in the northern end (Colombia). The Road implies a symbolic appropria- 
tion of spaces and the existence of a shared cosmological substratum, clearly related to a landscape 
that is being permanently reinterpreted and translated into valúes. 

• The intangible heritage enables the defi nition of the scope and vitality of the heritage property. The 
elements or components of this intangible heritage inelude: customs and traditions, languages, 
traditions, dances, rituals, oral culture, gastronomy, productive activity, social organisation and the 
symbolic organisation of landscapes. The rapid pace of socio-cultural change is posing obstacles 
to the process of cultural transmission of traditions, resulting in the loss of cultural manifestations 
linked to Qhapaq Ñan. The nomination process has paid special attention to the symbolic dimensión 
and its practices and has devoted a substantial proportion of efforts to the ethnography and oral 
traditions of the Road for being essential anthropological factors for a project of this magnitude and 
scope. 

• The Cultural Itineraryof Qhapaq Ñan is the vehicle of a phenomenon of continental communication 
throughout history that today offers an opportunity to develop a strategy of integration for Andean 
America. 

• This consideration led experts to acknowledge the authenticity of this heritage property in dynamic 
and evolutionary terms, which is closely linked to a re-connection process that, inspired by the orig¬ 
inal systemic character, is accompanied by an appropriation of this integrating visión of the project 
by the contemporary peoples of Qhapaq Ñan. 

• A database has been created as a comprehensive regional inventory that has detailed all the heri¬ 
tage features of this cultural itinerary in a scientific, rigorous and harmonious way, common to the 
six nominating countries. This database comprises an archaeological, ethnographic, environmental, 
oral and photographic inventory that today constitutes, for the first time in the history of research, a 
key point of reference for all Andean studies and an endless source of knowledge for future gener- 
ations of researchers in the fields of Andean archaeology, anthropology and sociology. The creation 
of the database involved years of meticulous work to collect the ancestral and contemporary traces 
of cultural, economic and symbolic exchange in the Andean Road System, section after section, in 
all their physiognomies, techniques and cultural stages. In paral leí, the scientific committee of the 
project has defined the following points: 




• The Andean worldview: the Andean concept of time and space and the associated categorisation 
process of ritualised collective memory. 

• The productive, political, religious, ontological organisation of the road’s geographical and cultural 
contexts. 

• The continuity and coherence of life forms with today’s environment. 

• The categorisation of Inca culture as a principie of order and its application to the Andean Road 
System. 

• The historical nature of Inca history, and not just the archaeological. 

• The construction of an ontological and value-based horizon of the Qhapaq Ñan’s Andean world, its 
mythical narrative and its symbolic density. 

Qhapaq Ñan has worked every day as a privileged pretext to advance in a process of International Co- 
operation that accepted the commitment to turn the Qhapaq Ñan road epic into a nomination to the 
World Heritage List and to identify the processes that today embodies a real cultural experience with 
3,000 years of history. Today, the Andean Road System continúes to be a transcendental and inquisitive 
legacy that can elabórate a discourse with the Andean society for the education and the development of 
the countries involved. Throughout the nomination process, it has been noted that the Road works as 
a vector of connectivity between non-political human territories. The daily development of the process 
results in a kind of archaeology and anthropology without borders. 
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1.a. States Parties 

Republic of Argentina 
Plurinational State of Bolivia 
Republic of Chile 
Republic of Colombia 
Republic of Ecuador 
Republic of Perú 


l.b. State, Province and Región 


Republic of Argentina: 

Provincia de Jujuy 
Provincia de Salta 
Provincia deTucumán 
Provincia de Catamarca 
Provincia de La Rioja 
Provincia de San Juan 
Provincia de Mendoza 

Plurinational State of Bolivia: 

Gobierno Municipal de La Paz 
Gobierno Municipal de Coroico 
Gobierno Municipal de Guaqui 
Gobierno Municipal de Desaguadero 
Gobierno Municipal deTiwanacu 
Gobierno Municipal deViacha 
Gobierno Municipal de Laja 

Republic of Chile: 

Región de Arica Parinacota 
Región de Antofagasta 
Región de Atacama 


Republic of Colombia: 

Gobernación de Nariño 

Republic of Ecuador: 

Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 
Gobierno Autónomo Descentra 


zado Municipal deTulcán 
zado Municipal de Montúfar 
zado Municipal de Mira 
zado Municipal de Ibarra 
zado Municipal de Cayambe 
zado Municipal de Latacunga 
zado Municipal de Salcedo 
zado Municipal de Alausí 
zado Municipal de Cañar 
zado Municipal de Déleg 
zado Municipal de El Tambo 
zado Municipal de Cuenca 
zado Municipal de Azogues 
zado Municipal de Naranjal 
zado Municipal de Loja 
zado Municipal de Saraguro 
zado Municipal de Quilanga 
zado Municipal de Espíndola 


Republic of Perú: 

Región Cusco 
Región Ancash 
Región Junín 
Región Puno 
Región Huánuco 
Región La Libertad 
Región Piura 
Región Lima 








I.c Ñame of the Property 
Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System 
Qhapaq Ñan, Systéme des Routes andines 

Category: Cultural, Cultural itinerary. Serial transnational nomination 


l.d. Geographical Coordinates to the nearest second 


ARGENTINA 

CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA NOMINATED 
PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

AVERAGE WIDTH 
OFTHEROAD 

LENGTH OFTHE 
ROAD 

AR-QG E-01/C-2011 

0494 

18,179 


Subsection 

Santa Ana - 
Valle Colorado 

Segment 
Quebrada 
Grande-Las 
escaleras 

Quebrada Grande- 
Las escaleras (AR- 
QG E-01/C-2011) 

2 m. 

2,46 km 

AR-SRT-02/CS-2011 

15,18 

423,73 


Subsection 
Santa Rosa de 
Tastil Potrero 
de Payogasta 

Segment 

Santa Rosa de 
Tastil 

Santa Rosa de Tastil 
(AR-SRT-02/CS-2011) 

o,37m. 

0,548 km 

ar-achc-03/cs- 

2011 

16,25 

165,04 


Subsection 

Abra de 
Chaupiyaco- 
Las Capillas 

Abra de Chaupiyaco- 
Las Capillas (AR- 
ACHC-03/CS-2011) 

o,5m. 

18 km 

AR-ppG-05/cs- 

2011 

3,5i 

51,61 


Subsection 
Potrero de 
Payogasta - 
Los Graneros 
de la Poma 

Segment 

Las Peras- 
Sauzalito 

Las Peras-Sauzalito 
(AR-PPG-05/CS-2011) 

1 m. 

3,094 km 

ar-llu-o7/cs-2oii 

266,1 

14787,839 



Segment 

Complejo 

Ceremonial 

Volcán 

Llullaillaco 

Complejo 

Ceremonial Volcán 
Llullaillaco (AR- 
LLU-07/CS-2011) 

1,8 m. 

6,331 km 






















ARGENTINA 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA NOMINATED 
PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

AVERAGE WIDTH 
OFTHEROAD 

LENGTH OFTHE 
ROAD 

AR-cAc-o8/cs- 

2011 

6,19 

27.389 



Segment 

Complejo 

Arqueológico 

La Ciudacita 

Complejo 

Arqueológico La 
Ciudacita (AR- 
CAC-08/CS-2011) 

1,70 m. 

0,977 km 

AR-PA-09/CS-2011 

40,75 

379,48 



Segment 

Pucará del 
Aconquija 

Pucará del Aconquija 
(AR-PA-09/CS-2011) 

1 m. 

0,93 km 

AR-LCLP-10/CS- 

2011 

225,3 

6477,28 


Subsection 

Los Corrales- 
Las Pircas 

Subsection 

Los Corrales- 
Las Pircas 

Los Corrales-Las 

Pircas (AR-LCLP-10/ 
CS-2011) 

2 m. 

42 Km 

AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 

15.63 

374,08 



Segment 

Angualasto- 

Colangüil 

Angualasto- 
Colangüil (AR- 
ANC-13/CS-2011) 

2,3 m. 

3,314 Km 

AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 

9,74 

106,91 



Segment 

Llano de los 
Leones 

Llano de los Leones 
(AR-LLL-16/CS-2011) 

2,5 m. 

0,228 Km 

AR-CYSA-17/CS2011 

24,03 

1216,969 


Subsection 
Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz- 
Puente del 

Inca 

Subsection 
Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-San 
Alberto 

Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-San 

Alberto (AR-CYSA-17/ 
CS2011) 

3 m. 

39,62 Km 

AR-RAN-18/CS- 

2011 

7,7 

43.768 


Segment 

Ranchillos 

Ranchillos (AR- 
RAN-18/CS-2011) 

1,7 m. 

0,801 Km 

AR-TAM-19/CS-2011 

1,65 

9,552 


Segment 

Tambillitos 

Tambillitos (AR- 
TAM-19/CS-2011) 

2,6 m. 

0,318 Km 

AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

2,51 

32,49 


Segment 

Puente del 

Inca 

Puente del Inca (AR- 
PIN-20/CS-2011) 

7,9 m. 

0,224 Km 


























BOLIVIA 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

Bo-Dv-oi/cs-2011 

9950,171 

132,207 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Desaguadero-Guaqui 

SEGMENT DESAGUADERO 
TITIJONI 

SEGMENT DESAGUADERO 
TITIJONI 

4,5 

i,5km 

bo-dv-o 2 /cs- 2 oii 

52147,175 

523,036 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Guaqui -Tiwanacu Tiwanacu- 
Cantapa 

SEGMENT TIWANACU 

SEGMENT TIWANACU 

4,5 

3 , 9 km 

B0-DV-03/CS-2011 

6752,186 

134,558 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Cantapa-Yanamuyu Alto 

SEGMENT KA LLAMAR KA- 
APACHETA 

SEGMENT KALLAMARKA- 
APACHETA 

4,5 

2,8km 

BO-DV-04/CS-2011 

18290,892 

100,71 ha 

Desaguadero- 

Viacha 

Yanamuyu Alto Viacha 

SEGMENT QUIMSACRUZ- 
ILATA 

SEGMENT QUIMSACRUZ- 
ILATA 

4,5 

o,5km 


CHILE 

CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

cH-ps-oi/c-2009 

19 

(0,975057 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Putre Sur (Sector 
Quebrada de Aroma- 
Socoroma) 

Putre Sur (CH-PS-01/C-2009) 

2,57 

3,92 

CH-SS-02/CS-2009 

18 

(1,18758 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Socoroma Sur 
(Sector Socoroma-Tantalcollo) 

Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-02/CS- 
2009) 

2,21 

4,43 

CH-SS-03/CS-2009 

70 

(9,95442 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Socoroma Sur 
(Sector Tantalcollo-Zapahuira) 

Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-03/CS- 
2009) 

2,35 

3,34 

CH-SS-04/S-2009 

84 

(14,8162 Ha) 


Putre - Zapahuira 

Segment Socoroma Sur 
(Sector Cólicas de Zapahuira) 

Socoroma Sur (CH-SS- 
04/S-2009) 

0 

0 

CH-1N-05/CS-2009 

763 

(2,34226 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaría 

Segment Incahuasi Norte 
(SectorTambo Incahuasi- 
Incahuasi Norte) 

Incahuasi Norte (CH-IN-05/ 
CS-2009) 

3 

4 A 5 

CH-1N-06/CS-2009 

1107 

(0,181876 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaría 

Segment Incahuasi Norte 
(Sector Incahuasi Norte- 
Lasaña Norte) 

Incahuasi Norte (CH-IN-06/ 
CS-2009) 

2,7 

3,36 

cH-LN-07/cs- 

2009 

1175 

( 0,373969 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaña 

Segment Lasaña Norte 
(Sector Lasaña Norte - Los 
Chorros) 

Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-07/CS- 
2009) 

2 

3,61 





































CHILE 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

cH-LN-08/cs- 

2009 

1243 

(0,0460288 

Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaña 

Segment Lasaña Norte 
(Sector Los Chorros - Bajada 
Lasaña) 

Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-08/CS- 
2009) 

1 

3,83 

cH-LN-09/cs- 

2009 

943 

(0,437862 Ha) 


Incahuasi - Lasaña 

Segment Lasaña Norte 
(Sector Bajada Lasaña - 
Lasaña) 

Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-09/CS- 
2009) 

1 

3,84 

cH-cT-io/cs-2010 

12 

(9,70666 Ha) 


Cupo - Catarpe 

Segment Cupo-Topain 

Cupo -Topain (CH-CT-10/CS- 
2010) 

3,5 

4,95 

cH-TN-n/cs-2009 

3 i 

(30,1994 Ha) 


Cupo - Catarpe 

SegmentTuri Norte 

Turi Norte (CH-TN-11/CS-2009) 

34 

3,59 

cH-cN-12/cs- 

2009 

17 

(15,0803 Ha) 


Cupo - Catarpe 

Segment Catarpe Norte 

Catarpe Norte (CH-CN-12/CS- 
2009) 

2,5 

4,28 

CH-CS-13/CS-2010 

34 

(2,39562 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur (Sector 
Tambo de Camar- Llano 
Camar) 

Camar Sur (CH-CS-13/CS-2010) 

4 

3,35 

CH-CS-14/C-2010 

24 

(1,23185 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur (Sector 
Llano Camar- Camar Sur) 

Camar Sur (CH-CS-14/C-2010) 

34 

5,94 

CH-CS-15/CS-2010 

54 

(0,972288 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur 
(Sector Camar Sur - Pampa 
Algarrobilla) 

Camar Sur(CH-CS-i5/CS-2oio) 

3 

3,72 

ch-cs-i6/cs-2oio 

17 

(1,46279 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Camar Sur (Sector 
Pampa Algarrobilla - Peine 
Norte) 

Camar Sur (CH-CS-16/CS-2010) 

2,7 

3,04 

CH-PN-17/CS-2010 

46 

(1,00728 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Peine Norte (Sector 
Peine Norte-Tambillo Verde) 

Peine Norte (CH-PN-17/CS- 
2010) 

2,7 

5,08 

ch-pn-i8/cs-2oio 

34 

(1,68248 Ha) 


Camar - Peine 

Segment Peine Norte (Sector 
Tambillo Verde Peine) 

Peine Norte (CH-PN-18/CS- 
2010) 

2,5 

3,04 

CH-PR-19/C-2010 

15 

(0,230055 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Portal del 

Inca - Llano San juan ) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-19/C-2010) 

0,4 

5,61 


























CHILE 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ch-pr-2o/cs-2oio 

14 

(0,185771 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Llano San 
Juan-Llanada San Juan) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-20/CS-2010) 

0,4 

3 t 65 

ch-pr-2i/c-2oio 

16 

(0,205025 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Llanada San 
Juan-Quebrada La Sal) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-21/C-2010) 

0,6 

2,59 

CH-PR-22/C-2010 

15 

(0,202024 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Quebrada 

La Sal - Tambo La Sal) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-22/C-2010) 

0,6 

2,92 

CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

17 

(0,561417 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Portal del Inca - Río 
de La Sal (Sector Tambo La 

Sal) 

Portal del Inca - Rio de La Sal 
(CH-PR-23/CS-2010) 

0,6 

3,28 

ch-rp-24/cs-2oio 

7 

(0,333154 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector 

Tambo el Jardín - Cuesta 

Topon Azul) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-24/CS-2010) 

0,8 

1,46 

CH-RP-25/C-2010 

16 

(0,334421 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector 

Cuesta Topon Azul Llano de 
Topon Azul) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-25/C-2010) 

0,8 

2,33 

ch-rp-26/s-2oio 

11 

(0,133614 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Llano 
de Topon Azul Sierra Caballo 
Muerto) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-26/S-2010) 

0 

0 

CH-RP-27/S-2010 

13 

(0,0555229 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Sierra 
Caballo Muerto- Llano del 

Inca Norte) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-27/S-2010) 

0 

0 

ch-rp-28/cs-2oio 

18 

(0,740164 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Llano 
del inca Norte-Sierra Caballo 
Muerto Oeste) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-28/CS-2010) 

o ,7 

3,45 

CH-RP-29/CS-2010 

36 

(1,66363 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Sierra 
Caballo Muerto Oeste - Llano 
del Inca Sur) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-29/CS-2010) 

0,6 

3,33 
























CHILE 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENTS 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGHT 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ch-rp-3o/cs-2oio 

18 

(0,87628 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Llano 
del Inca Sur -Cerro Bonete) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del 
lnca(CH-RP-3o/CS-2oio) 

0,6 

344 

ch-rp-3i/cs-2oio 

20 

(0,867521 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Río de La Sal - 
Pampa del Inca (Sector Cerro 
Vicuña-Quebrada La Tuna) 

Rio de La Sal- Pampa del Inca 
(CH-RP-31/CS-2010) 

0,8 

3,82 

CH-RP-32/CS-2010 

20 

(o, 5 i 5437 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Pampa del Inca- 
Finca de Chañaral (Sector 
Quebrada La Tuna-Casa de 
Domeyko) 

Pampa del Inca -Finca Chañaral 
(CH-PF-32/CS-2010) 

0,8 

3,82 

CH-PF-33/CS-2010 

21 

(0,205999 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Pampa del Inca- 
Finca de Chañaral (Sector 

Casa de Domeyko - Finca 
Chañaral) 

Pampa del Inca -Finca Chañaral 
(CH-PF-33/CS-2010) 

0,8 

4,21 

ch-pf-34/cs-2oio 

9 i 

( 35.7465 Ha) 


Portal del Inca - Finca 

Chañaral 

Segment Pampa del Inca- 
Finca de Chañaral (Sector 

Casa de Domeyko - Finca 
Chañaral) 

Pampa del Inca -Finca Chañaral 
(CH-PF-34/CS-2010) 

0,8 

1,56 


COLOMBIA 

CODE 

AREA BUFFER 
ZONE 

AREA NOMINATED 
PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

AVERAGE WIDTH 
OFTHE ROAD 

LENGHT OF 

THE ROAD 

CO- RP-01-C-2011 

0,114 

(0,002 Ha) 

RU MIC HACA-PASTO 


RUMICHACA 

Rumichaca 

4 m 

0.026 km 

CO- RP-02-C-2011 

1,296 

(0,044 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


SAN PEDRO 

San Pedro 

4 m 

0.760 km 

CO- RP-03-C-2011 

1,150 

(0,065 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


LA COFRADIA 

La Cofradía 

4 m 

0.157 km 

CO- RP-04-C-2011 

4,891 

(0,426 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


LA PAZ 

La Paz 

4 m 

0.907 km 

CO- RP-05-C-2011 

7,883 

(0,540 Ha) 

RUMICHACA-PASTO 


CHITARRAN 

Chitarran 

2 m 

1.413 km 

CO- RP-06-C-2011 

10,318 

(0,444 Ha) 

RUMICHACA- PASTO 


ROSAL DE CHAPAL 

Rosal de Chapal 

3 m 

2.550 km 

CO- RP-07-C-2011 

35,349 

(2,885 Ha) 

RU M 1 C H ACA- PAST 0 


GUAPUSCAL BAJO 

Guapuscal Bajo 

2 m 

6.443 km 

CO- RP-08-C-2011 

30,779 

(3,405 Ha) 

RU M 1 C H ACA- PAST 0 


INANTAZ 

Inantaz 

3 m 

4.174 km 

CO- RP-09-C-2011 

1,481 

(0,207 Ha) 

RUMICHACA- PASTO 


LOS AJOS 

Los Ajos 

4 m 

0.197 km 









































ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ec-qs-26/cs-2oii 

14959,3 

2,940 

National 

Subsection Quebrada 

Huatuchi - Plaza del Inca - 
Las Aradas 


Subsection QUEBRADA 
HUATUCHI - PLAZA DEL INCA - 
LAS ARADAS 

1,2 

2 i ,35 

EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

2136,68 

1,346 

National 


Segment Campana Pucará - 
Quitoloma 

Segment CAMPANA PUCARA - 
QUITOLOMA 

4 

4,01 

EC-CT-23/CS-2011 

560,229 

1,821 

National 


Segment Caragshillo - 
Cañaro - Tunearía 

Segment CARAGSHILLO - 
CAÑARO-TU NCARTA 

4 

5,36 

EC-CR-14/CS-2011 

58,500 

0,253 

National 


Segment Cerro de 

Cojitambo (Loma 

Curiquinga) - Rumiurco 

Segment CERRO DE 

COJITAMBO (LOMA 
CURIQUINGA) - RUMIURCO 

2 

i, 3 i 

EC-JP-27/C-2011 

14959,3 

0,612 

BiNational Ecuador 
- Perú 


Segment Jimbura - Puente 
Roto 

Segment JIMBURA - PUENTE 
ROTO 

3 

2,17 

ec-sl-28/cs-2oii 

3787,84 

4,698 

BiNational Ecuador 
- Perú 


Segment San José - 
Llamacanchi - Las Limas 

Segment SAN JOSÉ - 
LLAMACANCHI - LAS LIMAS 

3 

12,56 

EC-CV-25/CS-2011 

973,064 

0,839 

National 


Segment Ciudadela- 
Vinoyaco Grande 

Segment CIUDADELA 

VINOYACO GRANDE 

4 

3,66 

EC-0L-24/CS-2011 

171,001 

o ,355 

National 


Segment Oñacapa - Loma de 
Paila (La Zarza) 

Segment OÑACAPA - LOMA DE 
PAILA (LA ZARZA) 

4 

1,50 























ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ec-ss-2i/cs-2oii 

0,807 

0,043 

National 


Segment Santa Martha - 
Santa Martha 

Segment SANTA MARTHA - 
SANTA MARTHA 

0,6 

0,17 

ec-sasa-2o/cs- 

2011 

234,906 

0,224 

National 


Segment San Antonio - San 
Antonio 

Segment SAN ANTONIO - SAN 
ANTONIO 

2 

0,63 

EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

29389,3 

0,306 

National 


Segment Mamamag - 
Mamamag 

Segment MAMAMAG - 
MAMAMAG 

5,5 

0,83 

EC-EH-13/CS-2011 

3 , 5 12 

0,210 

National 


Segment El Tambo - 
Honorato Vásquez 

Segment ELTAMBO - 
HONORATO VÁSQUEZ 

2 

1,58 

Ec-NP-io/cs-2011 

168,612 

0,667 

National 


Segment Nagsiche - 
Panzaleo 

Segment NAGSICHE - 
PANZALEO 

2 

1,11 

ec-pc-o8/cs-2oii 

617,757 

0,303 

National 


Segment Pimán - Caranqui 

Segment PIMÁN - CARANQUI 

2 

1,01 

EC-LQ-05/C-2011 

23,303 

0,215 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment La Paz - Quebrada 
Túpala 

Segment LA PAZ - QUEBRADA 
TUPALA 

3,5 

0,70 

ec-lc-o6/c-2oii 

169,908 

0,324 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Loma Virgen - 
Chiquito 

Segment LOMA VIRGEN - 
CHIQUITO 

4 

i , 2 7 

EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

1053,75 

0,919 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Juan Montalvo - 
Cabuyal 

Segment JUAN MONTALVO - 
CABUYAL 

2 

4 A 9 























ECUADOR 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 
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SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

ec-me-o4/cs-2oii 

6,302 

0,810 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Mariscal Sucre - El 
Tambo 

Segment MARISCAL SUCRE - EL 
TAMBO 

5 

1,18 

ec-pta-o2/cs-2oii 

651,501 

1,048 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Pulcas - Troya A 

Segment PULCAS - TROYA A 

2,5 

2,38 

Ec-PTB-03/cs- 

2011 

651,501 

0,484 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Pulcas - Troya B 

Segment PULCAS - TROYA B 

3,8 

2,41 

EC-R-01/C-2011 

0,184 

0,004 

BiNational 

Ecuador-Colombia 


Segment Rumichaca 

Segment RUMICHACA 

0,6 

0,02 

Ec-Ai-u/cs-2011 

15632,3 

17,712 

National 

Subsection Achupallas - 
Inga pirca 


Subsection ACHUPALLAS - 
INGAPIRCA 

6 

32,51 

ec-pp-i8/cs-2oii 

221,48 

0,203 

National 


Segment Paredones - 
Paredones 

Segment PAREDONES - 
PAREDONES 

3 

o ,55 

EC-PL-15/C-2011 

2,799 

0,225 

National 


Segment Pachamama - 
Llacao 

Segment PACHAMAMA - 
LLACAO 

5 

0,61 

EC-BP-22/C-2011 

13,481 

3 A 5 i 

National 


Segment Botija Paqui - 
Botija Paqui 

Segment BOTIJA PAQUI - 
BOTIJA PAQUI 

4 

3,33 

ec-ll-i6/cs-2oii 

29389,3 

0,057 

National 


Segment Llaviuco - Llaviuco 

Segment LLAVIUCO- 
LLAVIUCO 

2 

0,50 

EC-HH-19/C-2011 

153,369 

0,512 

National 


Segment Hierba Bueña- 
Hierba Buena 

Segment HIERBA BUEÑA- 
HIERBA BUENA 

3,5 

i ,39 
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EC-PGPC- 

12/C-2011 

15632.3 

1,698 

National 


Segment Palcañán Grande - 
Palcañán Chico 

Segment PALCAÑÁN GRANDE - 
PALCAÑÁN CHICO 

3 

5,97 


PERÚ 

CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

PE-PH-01/CS-2011 

205,327 

(8,24 Ha) 

Plaza Inca Hanan 
Hauk’aypata 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 

SEGMENT PLAZA INCA 
HANAN HAUK’AYPATA- 
QOLLASUYU, PLAZA INCA 
HANAN HAUK’AYPATA- 
CHINCHAYSUYU, 

PLAZA INCA HANAN 

H AU K’AYPATA- KU NTISUYU, 
PLAZA INCA HANAN 
HAUK’AYPATA-ANTISUYU, 
PLAZA INCA HANAN 
HAUK’AYPATA 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 
(PE-HH-01/CS-2011) 

3 , 3 i 

3,72 

pe-cd-o2/cs-2oii 

4546,334 

(2,81 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Cusco-Urcos 

SEGMENT PORTADA 
RUMIQOLQA- 
CH’USPITACANA, 
CH’USPITACANA- 
AN DAH UAYLILLAS, 
OROPESA-PIÑI PAMPA 

Portada Rumiqolqa - 
Ch’uspitakana (PE-CD-02/ 

CS-2011) 

5,5 

2,73 

PE-CD-03/C-2011 

6,758 

(1,36 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Urcos-Combapata 

SEGMENT CUSIPATA- 
SANTACRUZ DE 
OCCOBAMBA NORTE 

Santa Cruz de Occobamba Norte 
(PE-CD-03/C-2011) 

4,75 

i ,35 

PE-CD-04/CS-2011 

1237,808 

(3,65 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Combapata-La Raya 

SEGMENT 

MACHAQMARKA-RAQCHI- 

QQUEA 

Raqchi-Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS- 
2011) 

5,5 

2,54 

PE-CD-05/C-2011 

16,606 

(0,86 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Combapata-La Raya 

S EG M E NT VILCAN OTA- LA 

RAYA 

Vilcanota-La Raya (PE-CD- 
05/C-2011) 

3,5 

0,85 
































PERÚ 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 

SECTION 

SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 

AVERAGE 
WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 

LENGTH 

OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

pe-cd-o6/c-2oii 

54,126 

(11,24 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

La Raya-Ayav¡r¡ 

SEGMENT PANCCA- 
BUENA VISTA, 
CHUQUIBAMBILLA- 
QHESQA 

Pancca-Buena Vista- 
Chuquibambilla (PE-CD- 
06/C-2011) 

3,5 

11,23 

PE-CD-07/C-2011 

85.551 

(1,816 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Ayaviri-J uliaca 

SEGMENT VENTILLA- 
COLQUEJAHUA, 
COLQUEJAHUA-PACAJE- 
PUKARA 

Colquejahua-Pacaje (PE-CD- 
07/C-2011) 

2,6 

1,81 

pe-cd-o8/c-2oii 

4667,481 

(13,69 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Ayaviri-Juliaca 

SEGMENT Q’OMER 

MOQO-NICASIO, 

NICASIO-CALAPUJA 

Q'omer Moqo-Nicasio (PE-CD- 
08/C-2011) 

4 

13,69 

PE-CD-09/CS-2011 

45,207 

(10,24 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juliaca-Puno 

SEGMENT PAUCARCOLLA- 
YANAMAYO 

Paucarcolla-Yanamayo (PE- 
CD-09/CS-2011) 

6 

9,25 

PE-CD-10/C-2011 

6,184 

(1,25 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Puno-Juli 

SEGMENT YANAMAYO- 
KANCHARANI, 

RANCHARAN l-ANDENES, 
ANDENES-JAYLLIHUAYA 

Kancharani-Andenes (PE-CD- 
10/C-2011) 

3,75 

1,24 

PE-CD-11/C-2011 

8,635 

(1,78 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Puno-Juli 

SEGMENT JAYLLIHUAYA- 
ICHU 

Jayllihuaya - Ichu (PE-CD- 
11/C-2011) 

4 

i ,77 

PE-CD-12/C-2011 

n ,435 

(2,34 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT JULI-CRUZ 
PATA-CCAJE, CRUZ PATA- 
CCAJE-SI SI PAMPA 

Cruz Pata-Ccaje (PE-CD- 
12/C-2011) 

4,4 

2,33 

PE-CD-13/C-2011 

13,316 

(2,74 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT CCAJE- 
S 1 S 1 PAM PA- PO MATA 

Sisipampa-Pomata (PE-CD- 
13/C-2011) 

4,15 

2,73 

PE-CD-14/C-2011 

22,502 

(4,64 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT PO MATA- 
CHACA CHACA 

Pueblo Libre-Sajo-Chaca Chaca 
(PE-CD-14/C-2011) 

7,85 

4,63 

PE-CD-15/C-2011 

11,016 

(2,25 Ha) 

Cusco - 
Desaguadero 

Juli-Desaguadero 

SEGMENT ARBOLERA- 

PARCCO CHUA CHUA 

Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua (PE- 
CD-15/C-2011) 

6 

2,24 

pe-ol-i6/cs-2oii 

338,993 

(1,20 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valie Laceo 

Huacahuasi-Choquecancha 

SEGMENT PATACAN- 
CHA-HUACAHUA- 
SI,HUACAHUASI-MACHU- 
CUCHO 

Huacahuasi -Tambohuaylla (PE- 
OL-16/CS-2011) 

2,35 

3,74 

























PERÚ 


CODE 

AREA 

BUFFER 

ZONE 

AREA 

NOMINATED 

PROPERTY 
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SUBSECTION 

SEGMENT 

NOMINATED PROPERTY 
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WIDTH OF 

THE ROAD 
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OFTHE 

ROAD 

(Km) 

PE-OL-17/C-2011 

3761,801 

(0,35 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Huacahuasi-Choquecancha 

SEGMENT 

MACHUCUCHO- 

CHOQUECANCHA 

Inca Chaka - Qollotayoc (PE-OL- 
17/C-2011) 

3 » 1 

1,13 

pe-ol-i8/cs-2oii 

3761,801 

(0,94 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Choquecancha-Paucarpata 

SEGMENT 

CHOQUECANCHA- 

PAUCARPATA 

Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina 
(PE-OL-18/CS-2011) 

1 >75 

4,97 

PE-0L-19/CS-2011 

3761,801 

(10,29 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Paucarpata-Walla 

SEGMENT PAUCARPATA- 
ICHUKA,ICHUKA-WALLA 

Paucarpata-lchuka (PE-OL-19/ 
CS-2011) 

34 

18,65 

PE-OL-20/C-2011 

2344,892 

(0,98 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Walla-Churuqmayo 

SEGMENT ICHUCA- 
WALLA,WALLA-KINTAMA 

Walla- Kintama (PE-OL- 
20/C-2011) 

2,3 

5,46 

pe-ol-2i/cs-2oii 

3075,416 

(7,04 Ha) 

Ollantaytambo- 
Lares-Valle Laceo 

Walla-Churaqmayo 

SEGMENT KINTAMA- 
TAWIS,TAWIS-PUENTE 
OLLANTA 

Tawis - Puente Ollanta (PE- 
OL-21/CS-2011) 

2,5 

24,78 

PE-vcH-22/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(7,05 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

SEGMENT VITKUS-ABRA 
CHOQETAKARPU 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu (PE- 
VCH-22/CS-2011) 

2,5 

15,86 

PE-vcH-23/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(0,64 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

SEGMENT INCA MACH’AY- 
SAMARIN APATA 

Inca Mach’ay-Samarinapata (PE- 
VCH-23/CS-2011) 

4,6 

2,43 

PE-vcH-24/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(1,18 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Choquequirao 

SEGMENT ABRA 

CHOQETAKARPU- 

TOROYOQ 

Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq (PE- 
VCH-24/CS-2011) 

4,6 

5,57 

PE-vcH-25/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(2,09 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Choquequirao 

SEGMENT TOROYOQ- 
KUTACOCA 

Toroyoq-Kutacoca (PE-VCH-25/ 
CS-2011) 

2,5 

8,46 

PE-vcH-26/cs- 

2011 

514025,937 

(54 Ha) 

Vitkus- 

Choquequirao 

Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Choquequirao 

SEGMENT KUTACOCA- 
CHOQUEQUIRAO 

Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE- 
VCH-26/CS-2011) 

2 

10,24 

PE-PQ-27/C-2011 

1,176 

(0,01 Ha) 

Quewe_W¡nch¡r¡ 

Chiwuanquiri 

SEGMENT 

CHIWUANQUIRI 

Puente Q'eswachaka (PE-PQ- 
27/C-2011) 

1,2 

0,042 

pe-xp-28/c-2oii 

52,641 

(1,39 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Xauxa - Masho 

SEGMENT NINAMACHAY 

- PONGO 

Ipas Grande (PE-XP-28/C-2011) 

2,47 

1,1 
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BUFFER 
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(Km) 

PE-XP-29/C-2011 

154,725 

( 4,33 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Xauxa - Masho 

SEGMENT QUEBRADA 
VISCAMACHAY - 
QUEBRADA ESCALERA, 
QUEBRADA ESCALERA- 
YURACCANCHA 

Quebrada Escalera (PE-XP- 
29/C-2011) 

3 A 

3 , 9 i 

pe-xp-3o/cs-2oii 

3530,268 

(159,09 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Xauxa - Masho, Masho - 
Huarochiri 

SEGMENT PORTACHUELO 

- LAGUNA ESCALERA, 
LAGUNA ESCALERA 

- MASHO, MASHO - 
PITICOCHA 

Portachuelo-Piticocha (PE-XP-30/ 
CS-2011) 

3,5 

16,27 

PE-XP-31/S-2011 

3530,268 

(55,12 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Masho - Huarochiri 

SEGMENT MASHO- 
PITICOCHA 

Sitio Arqueológico Pirca Pirca 
(PE-XP-31/S-2011) 

0 

(*) 

PE-XP-32/C-2011 

2031,926 

(3,26 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Masho - Huarochiri 

SEGMENT SAN JUAN 
DETANTARANCHE- 
HUAROCHIRI 

Chiclla-Huarochiri (PE-XP- 
32/C-2011) 

4,35 

2,39 

PE-XP-33/CS-2011 

279,709 

(41,66 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT CASI LA ALTO - 
CHILLACO 

Cochahuayco-Chamana (PE- 
XP-33/CS-2011) 

2,2 

5,3 

PE-XP-34/C-2011 

103,511 

(3,03 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SISICAYA- 
SANTA ROSA DE CHONTAY 

Canturilla-Nieve Nieve (PE-XP- 
34/C-2011) 

2,5 

1,63 

PE-XP-35/S-2011 

6,238 

(3,22 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SISICAYA- 
SANTA ROSA DE CHONTAY 

Sitio Arqueológico Nieve Nieve 
(PE-XP-35/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

PE-XP-36/S-2011 

0 

(89,16 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SISICAYA 
- SANTA ROSA DE 

CHONTAY, SANTA ROSA 

DE CHONTAY - MOLLE 

Compleo Arqueológico 
Anchucaya-Santa Rosa-Antivales 
(PE-XP-36/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

PE-XP-37/C-2011 

67.339 

(1,79 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Antioquia - Cieneguilla 

SEGMENT SANTA ROSA DE 
CHONTAY - MOLLE 

Chontay (PE-XP-37/C-2011) 

i ,5 

i ,43 

PE-XP-38/S-2011 

0 

(10,26 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac 

SEGMENT MOLLE - 
HUARANGAL 

Sitio Arqueológico Molle (PE-XP- 
38/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

PE-XP-39/S-2011 

0 

(32,81 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac 

SEGMENT MOLLE- 
HUARANGAL 

Sitio Arqueológico Huaycán de 
Cieneguilla (PE-XP-39/S-2011) 

(*) 

(*) 

pe-xp-4o/cs-2oii 

1829,260 

(460,31 Ha) 

Xauxa - 
Pachacamac 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac 

SEGMENT QUEBRADA 
VERDE - PACHACAMAC 

Santuario Arqueológico de 
Pachacamac (PE-XP-40/CS-2011) 

6,3 

1,23 
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BUFFER 
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(Km) 

pe-hh-4i/cs-2oii 

4856,440 

(796,32 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT HUÁNUCO 

PAMPA - HUARICASHASH 

Zona Arqueológica Monumental 
de Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/ 
CS-2011) 

9 A 

9 A 5 

pe-hh-42/cs-2oii 

504,010 

(10,57 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT HUÁNUCO 

PAMPA - HUARICASHASH 

Huaricashash (PE-HH-42/CS- 
2011) 

2,2 

0,25 

pe-hh-43/cs-2oii 

508,013 

(4,23 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT 

HUARICASHASH - ISCO 

Inka Patsacan (PE-HH-43/CS- 
2011) 

4,65 

i ,47 

pe-hh-44/cs-2oii 

1743,418 

(24,27Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENTTAMBO CHICO 
-TAPARAKU 

Quebrada Cashan-Taparaku (PE- 
HH-44/CS-2011) 

2 

1,6 

PE-HH-45/CS-2011 

1743,418 

(32,96 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENTTAPARAKU - 
TAMBO DE LLATA 

Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/ 
CS-2011) 

8 

4,82 

pe-hh-46/cs-2oii 

281,808 

(13,29 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Huánuco Pampa - Ayash 

SEGMENT INKAHAMASH 
-AYASH 

Inka Hamash-Rayan Patac(PE- 
HH-46/CS-2011) 

6,5 

4,65 

pe-hh-47/cs-2oii 

85.039 

(4,47 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT AYASH - TAULLI 

Puente de Ayash-Tambo Jlrcan 
(PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 

4,4 

1,89 

pe-hh-48/cs-2oii 

157,621 

( 3.45 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT AYASH -TAULLI 

Wayno Patac-Taulli (PE-HH-48/ 
CS-2011) 

3,5 

3,77 

pe-hh-49/cs-2oii 

4262,694 

(10,50 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENTTAULLI - 
TAMBILLO 

Allpachaca-Tambillo (PE-HH-49/ 
CS-2011) 

5 

2,7 

PE-HH-50/C-2011 

4262,694 

( 2,77 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENTTAMBILLO - 
PINCOSH 

Tsuko Koto-Pincosh (PE-HH-50/ 
CS-2011) 

4 

2,99 

pe-hh-5i/cs-2oii 

1516,547 

( 6,43 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT CAJAY 
- HUARITAMBO, 
HUARITAMBO - SHARCO 

Huaritambo-Ushnu (PE-HH-51/ 
CS-2011) 

4,25 

6,45 

PE-HH-52/CS-2011 

528,729 

(19,99 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT OTUTOCOCHA 
-QÑ-HH-051 

Cerro Jircancha-Cerro Torre (PE- 
HH-52/CS-2011) 

8 

2,63 

PE-HH-53/CS-2011 

528,729 

(14,05 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Ayash - Canrash 

SEGMENT QÑ-HH-051- 
INCA MISANA 

Maraycalla-lnca Misana (PE- 
HH-53/CS-2011) 

6,75 

2,71 

PE-HH-54/C-2011 

275,690 

( 4,94 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Canrash - Villegas 

SEGMENT CANRASH - 
TORREPAMPA 

Canrash-Torrepampa (PE-HH- 
54/C-2011) 

3,5 

3,74 
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PE-HH-55/C-2011 

216,446 

(6,15 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Canrash - Villegas 

SEGMENT LOMAS DE 
HUARIN - MATACOCHA, 
POMAS - POTOCZA 

Moyabamba-Potocza (PE-HH- 
55/C-2011) 

3,85 

4,61 

pe-hh-56/cs-2oii 

486,691 

(i 5,45 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Canrash - Villegas 

SEGMENT COTOCANCHA 
-ALTURAS DE TORRE 

Cotocancha-Alturas de Torre (PE- 
HH-56/CS-2011) 

4,35 

10,44 

PE-HH-57/CS-2011 

387,392 

(15,25 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Villegas - Santa Clara de 

Tulpo 

SEGMENT 
QUINRRAYCUEVA- 
PARI ACHUCO 

Quinrraycueva-Pariachuco (PE- 
HH-57/CS-2011) 

3,75 

5,56 

pe-hh-58/cs-2oii 

246,522 

(4,41 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Villegas - Santa Clara de 

Tulpo 

SEGMENT PARI ACHUCO 
-TAULI 

Pachachaca-Tauli (PE-HH-58/ 
CS-2011) 

7 

2413 

PE-HH-59/CS-2011 

1266,603 

(3,98 Ha) 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Haumachuco 

Santa Clara de Tulpo - 
Huamachuco 

SEGMENT ESCALERILLA/ 
CASA BLANCA-CERRO 

H UAYLILLAS/CUSH U RO 

Escalerilla/Casa Blanca-Cerro 
Huaylillas/Cushuro (PE-HH-59/ 
CS-2011) 

4,9 

394 i 

pe-alp-6o/cs-2oii 

1502,790 

(37,22 Ha) 

Aypate - Las Pircas 

Aypate - Las Pircas 

SEGMENT AYPATE - EL 

ARCO 

Complejo Arqueológico de 

Aypate (PE-ALP-60/CS-2011) 

2 

(*) 

(*) Archaeological site 





























I.e. Maps 

See ANNEX l,Topographic Cartography of the Qhapaq Ñan,Andean Road System 


l.f. Area of the Property proposed for inscription 


See í.d. 
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ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM 
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2.a Description of the property. 

Introduction 


“There were many of these royal roods, both in the mountains and along the coast. 
Among them all arefour which are considered most important, startingfrom the 
central square of the city of Cusco. This is clearly the case,for I have seen three 
orfour roads near Vilcas... One is the Inca Yupanqui road and the other is the Top 
Inga road, and the one serviced today and will always be served is the road made 
hy Guainacapa... a road so long there were over one thousand leaguesfrom one 

extreme to the other..!\ 

Redro de Cieza de León. 
Crónica del Perú, Segunda Parte. 1553 



Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System. Selected roads 
and archaeological sites 

The Andean Road System or Qhapaq Ñan is an extensive network of roads 
covering over 30,000 kilometresthatwas built bythe Incas acrossthe length 
and breadth of the Andes. In the city of Cusco (Perú), the capital of the 
Tawantinsuyu, the central square known as Hanan Hauk’aypata is the origin 
of the four main roads that allowed the Incas to easily travel by foot to every 
córner of their territory, projecting "a cross” on Cusco’s horizon. Qhapaq 
Ñan and the Hanan Hauk’aypata square were fundamental elements in the 
urban and territorial organization of the Cusco Valley, establishing spatial, 
social, functional and symbolic hierarchies in different contexts and territo¬ 
rial levels. 

Villages and facilities of different importance, hierarchy and size were built 
in connection to these roads, depending on the political and governmental 
intentions as well as decisions about the annexed territories. 

From the thousands of kilometres and archaeological sites associated with 
the road, over the past eleven years 720,79 kilometres and 291 sites 
have been selected for inscription in the UNESCO World Heritage List, in 
the category of CULTURAL ITINERARY of transnational nature, as it cross- 
es six countries: COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, ARGENTINA 
AND CHILE. 


Stages of the making of the single nomination 
dossier: 

Registration system, fact-sheets and specific reports 

Between the years 2005 and 2011, a comprehensive compilation of infor- 
mation was carried out, related to each of the following components: AR- 
CHAEOLOGY (SITES AND ROADS), ANTHROPOLOGY (ETHNOGRAPHY 
AND ORAL HERITAGE), ENVIRONMENT, GEOLOGY AND GEO-MOR- 
PHOLOGY. Registration forms and reports were generated that were later 
agreed upon in several Regional meetings bythe national experts appointed 
for each of the components. 

An extensive work of compilation was also included historical sources and 
ethnohistorical research about the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System car¬ 
ried out bythe experts of each country. 

Also during the preparation phase for the drafting of the Nomination Dos¬ 
sier, expert consultants were appointed to study the specific legal framework 
for both cultural and natural properties at national, provincial and munici¬ 
pal levels. 

With regards to Geomatics, the creation of a digital cartographic system 
was planned and fulfilled bythe experts of each country. The experts ofthe 


COUNTRY 

Total length ofthe proposed 
road 

Number of the associated 
archaeological sites 

Total hectares of the Core 

a rea 

Total hectares of the Buffer 
Zone 

ARGENTINA 

118,45 km 

33 

632,98 ha 

24.114,32 ha 

BOLIVIA 

85,67 km 

8 

81,33 ha 

94,54 ha 

CHILE 

112,94 km 

138 

176,50 ha 

6.407,98 ha 

COLOMBIA 

17 km 

O 

8,423 ha 

94,28 ha 

ECUADOR 

113,73 km 

50 

41,98 ha 

70.990 ha 

PERU 

272,49 km 

85 

2.051,16 ha 

561.368,56 ha 

Total 

720,28 km 

3 i 4 

11.406,95 ha 

663.069,68 ha 
















six nominating countries have met on more than five occasions to agree on 
the signage and the specific terms of reference for the topographic survey 
necessary for the six countries to share a common cartography. 

The cartography ineludes, not only thematic maps (archaeological, ethno- 
graphic, geologic, environmental, etc.), but also topographical and plani- 
metric maps of each of the road’s sections and of each of the associated 
archaeological sites. (ANNEX II and ANNEX III). 

Criteria (i), (ii), (ii¡), (iv), (v) and (vi) have been used to justify the Outstand- 
ing Universal Valué of the Property, according to the Operational Guide- 
lines of the World Heritage Convention July 2012. 

Selection of the components of the serial property 

Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Perú adopted a series of 
arguments pertinent to the different local realities, to the territory, and to 
the institutional framework to select the components of the cultural itiner- 
ary Qhapaq Ñan: 

• Territorial Representativeness: to provide a representative sample of the 
regional extensión and diversity. 

• Contextual Representativeness: to ¡Ilústrate the different functional con- 
texts that gave rise to the road. 

• State needs that it served: economic, political, religious and/or logistical. 

• Types of associated facilities: administrative centres, productive or ex- 
tractive facilities, local villages, etc. 

• Function and hierarchy of the network: longitudinal axis, crosscutting 
axis, local road, primary or secondary segment. 

• Technological Representativeness: Diversity of Solutions in the face of 
environmental diflñculties applied to the construction of the road. 

• Symbolic Representativeness: infrastructure and elements associated 
with the road had, and still have, a special relevance where their cultural, 
tangible and intangible dimensions are integrated. 


Management feasibility and local empowerment for sustainable devel- 
opment. 

Assessment of the road in relation to the associated environment to 
project environmental sustainability. 


ARGENTINA 


ln the northern and central areas of the Argentinian Andes, the Inca network crosses seven provinces: Jujuy, Salta, Tucumán, Catamarca, La Rioja, San Juan and 
Mendoza. In this geographical area, the Incas build between 2,500 and 3,000 kilometres of road that crossed the high plateau, valleys and ravines to reach the 
current Chilean territory through mountain passes. 

The section of the road Crossing the province of Mendoza, included in the nomination proposal, leads to Uspallata, the southernmost mountain pass. 








BOLIVIA 


It is known that two branches of Qhapaq Ñan starting in Cusco stretched to theTititaka Lake, branching ofFat the northern shore. Two long roads skirted along 
the two banks of the lake to the south. The western road was called Urcosuyu, and the eastern road, Umasuyu. Outside the main roads leading north to south, 
there were a series of branches with an east-west orientation that entered the area of valleys, Yungas and the Amazonia. Bolivia is proposing a section of the 
Qollayusu Backbone Road called Desaguadero-Viacha, located in the high plains of La Paz. 

The selected road crosses a vast territory, linking Chuquiago Marka (La Paz today) and the city of Cusco and leading on to the far north, to modern-day Quito 
in Ecuador). 












CHILE 


ln Chile’s northern area, the Inca built two longitudinal routes: one leading to the highlands of the Andean western slope, linking high plateaus and salt lakes, 
and a second route Crossing lower altitudes, starting at the Arica coast and entering the central valley to reach the headwaters of the Loa River. 

In the Atacama Desert, the Incas were faced with their greatest environmental challenge, showing a strong will and a need to expand through this land, mo- 
tivated mainly by their desire to obtain mineral resources. 

The challenge overeóme, a unified Qhapaq Ñan advanced along a continuous geography towards the south, on high plateaus and crosscutting roads that 
optimized the circulation of surpluses and goods necessary for the functioning of the State. 












COLOMBIA 


Qhapaq Ñan in Colombia became an element for the organization of geographical space. Its planning and layout enabled more fluid communication in the 
rough landscape shaping the complex relief of the Nariño Department’s Southern area. In a short period of time, the road takes travellers to different areas 
located at different altitudes and provides access to, and circulation of, agricultural producís, from the low river areas at an altitude of 1,800 metres, to the 
moorlands located at an altitude of 3,000 metres, allowing for an integrated management of the different ecological levels. 




ECUADOR 


The Andean Road System or Qhapaq Ñan is the base or backbone of the Inca advance through modern-day Ecuador. The road system of the Chinchasuyu was 
modified, rehabilitated and widened using trails and main roads that joined other crosscutting roads. They were clearly distinguished and signalled according 
to the geopolitical objectives of the Inca State. 

Qhapaq Ñan in Ecuador extends from Rum¡chaca in the Province of Carchi in the north, to Espíndola in the Province of Loja, in the south. 

In addition to the main network, there are crosscutting roads linking the Sierra with Amazonia and the Ecuadorian coast. 








PERU 


The Hauk’aypata square in Cusco, the capital, the centre of the Tawantinsuyan world, is the origin of the four main roads known as Qhapaq Ñan, the same 
ones that helped coordínate and intégrate, optimally and successfully, a complex and heterogeneous territory between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
in that part of the American sub-continent. Linked by these roads, villages and facilities of different scales, hierarchies, sizes, roles and functions were built 
in response political, social, economic and religious guidelines implemented by the Incas in the four suyus: Chinchay, Anti, Qolla and Kunti, which represent 
different geological, ethnical and cultural realities. 

Qhapaq Ñan was used for the transfer of people and for the transportaron of goods and resources; knowledge, thoughts and feelings, and also gods. Today, 
even after great technological, social and cultural changes, the Andean Road System is still standing, keeping a rich intangible culture associated with it. 


Qhapaq Ñan has managed to codify a wide technological and organizational knowledge that is the sum of a deep and millenary-old tradition and, at the same 
time, represents the innovation of forms of social adaptation and interaction with nature in a spatial dimensión never conceived or developed before in such 
a short time. All this was possible thanks to the organized and disciplined effort of the different peoples that built the Andean Road System as a work that 
overcomes its existential reality. It was built for eternity, governed primarily by the principie of reciprocity. 










2.a. Description of Property 

2.a.1. Typology of Structures. Analysis of Area and Volume 

ARCHITECTURE ARCHITECTURE DOMESTIC 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE ROAD OF RELIGION AND POWER ARCHITECTURE 


CONTENTS 


CONTENTS 


CONTENTS 


- BRIDGES 


-ANDENES (terraces) 


- QOLQA (stores) 


-BARNS 

- CANALS 


- SIGNPOSTING 
STRUCTURES 


- CAVE PAINTINGS 

- PETROGLYPHS 


-Suspensión bridge with two supports 
-Suspensión bridge with three supports 
-Bridge constructed with logs 
-Stone bridge with various openings 
Pages 01 - 06 -Bridge made with cut stone 


-Andenes with sarunas(steps) 

-Andenes with varying levels 
-Andenes with superimposed staircase 
-Andenes with built-in staircase 
Pages 07 - 09 -Andenes with staircases 


-Qolqas (types) 

-Qolqa with rectangular floor 
-Qolqa with circular floor 
-Qolqa with Taqes 


Page 14 I -Barns 


-Canals with pools 
-Underground drains 
-Surface drains 


I -Apacheta (shrine) 

-AnimitaMojón (milestone with shrine) 
-Mojón (milestone) 

-Saywa made with carved stone, 
rectangular or circular base 

Page 18 I -Cave paintings 

Page 19 I -Petroglyphs 


■íf Structure near the area of máximum protection. 


- KALLANKA Page 20 

- PALACES/PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Pages 21 - 22 I 


- TEMPLES 


- USNUS (ceremonial platforms) 


-Kallanka (large rectangular building) 

-Palace 

-Inkawasl 

-Temple of Qorikancha 
-Temple of Wiraqocha 
-Temple with alcoves 

-Usnu 

-Usnu at Huánuco Pampa 

-Usnu at Aypate 

-Usnu at Soledad de Tambo 


- PUKARA (fortress or administrative centre) 

Page 30 | 


- TAMBOS [wayside inns, multifunctional) 

Pages 31 - 35 I 

- ORTHOGONAL STRUCTURES 


- CHULLPAS (funerary towers) 


Pages 37 - 40 f 


-Pukara over an earlier settlement 


-Tambo 
-Typical Tambo 
-Tambo with two courtyards 
-Tambo with accommodation 
-Double Tambo 

-Orthogonal structure at Maraycalla 
-Orthogonal structure at Taparako 
-Orthogonal structure at Huaricash 
-Orthogonal structure at Aypate 

-Chullpa 

-Chullpa with circular base 
-Chullpa with square base 
-Tolas (burial mounds) 


- CEREMONIAL SITE - SUMMIT COMPLEX 

Page 41 I 


-Ceremonial site 


Structure near the area of máximum protection. 


I -Kancha 

KANCHAS (basic architectural units) 1 -TypicalKancha 

Pages 42-44 | -Double Kancha 

MASMA 

I -Masma with gable 

1 -Masma with gable and support pillar 
Pages 45 - 47 I -Double Masma with gable 

HOUSING 

I -Dwellings without gables 

1 -Dwellings with gables 

1 -Double dwellings with gables 

1 -Dwellings on two levels 

Pages 48 - 52 | -Dwellings with circular floor 

BOHÍO 

Page 53 1 -Bohío 


* Structure near the area of máximum protection. 


Pages 01-19 


Pages 20 - 41 


Pages 42 - 53 
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INCA BRIDGES 


Bridges or chakas: 

Components of the Road that provide physical continuity by overcoming geographical features such as rivers, gullies, marshes, canyons 
and passes. 

Types of bridges: 

- Suspensión bridges 

- Wooden bridges 

- Stone bridges 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES 


These were hanging structures made of fibre, used frequently to cross the deep canyons of the Andean 
terrain. They were made with vegetable fibres (ichu, cabuyu and others) native to each región. The supporting 
structures were of stone or rock, which lent greater strength and durability to the bridge. The bridge’s walkway 
was formed by three or more cables densely interwoven with branches and tied to lengths of wood for greater 
stability. The two cables which formed the handrail of the bridge were anchored to supports by smaller rapes. 
Suspensión bridges were common in the central Andes for the following reasons: 

-Practicality of construction given that the curvatura of the bridge’s inverted parabola was considerable and 
required height. In this way the geography facilitated the Crossing of deep canyons and ravines, very common 
natural features in the Andes. 

-Availability of raw materials (vegetable fibres) for construction 
-The existence of strong, fast-flowing rivers 

-The possibility of traversing large gaps and distances, which would be impossible using stone or wood 
construction methods 


BRIDGES WITH THREE SUPPORTS 



BRIDGES WITH TWO SUPPORTS 



WOOD BRIDGES 

A common type of bridge which could be of simple construction (up to 7 metras) or more complex structure 
with logs arranged over a cantilevered beam (covering spans of up to 16 metras). The supports of these 
bridges were of rough masonry with occasional stone reinforcements to help preservation. There were also 
wooden bridges of highly complex structure in which wooden cantilevers of up to three levels were built over 
the stone support (Hyslop, 1992: p 221-226). 

Today, no remains of wooden bridges survive. 


WOODEN BRIDGE OF COMPLEX STRUCTURE 


_ wooden 
superstructure 


WOODEN BRIDGE OF SIMPLE STRUCTURE 

branches -éjfc • .'.y; 




wood 



wooden 


wooden 



cantilever 


cantilever 

support 







Stone _Jk 

Y §§ 

river 

^ Stone 



support 

support 




■ 6.001616:00m aoorox. 





span of between 6 and 16 m. 





river 

Span of up to 6.00 m. 


STONE BRIDGES 


These can be of two types: 

- Bridges formed by a stone slab with a single span or opening capable of covering large gaps. The 
technique involves using cornices cantilevered on the piers of the bridge, with the stone slab placed on top. 
In other cases the stone slabs were simply placed directly on the pier. These bridges are found over 3,500 
metras above sea level where the rivers are not particularly wide. 

- Bridges of small dimensions which have various types of openings to allow the passage of irregularly 
flowing water. The technique involved building pillara of stone and joining them with slab-stones. This 
method was called multicellular draining. 


STONE BRIDGE WITH SINGLE SPAN 
OR OPENING 


Stone 

support 


river '■ 

, 1.00 to2.00 approx. ,| 

Span of between 1.00 and 2.00 m. 


I Stone 
support 


STONE BRIDGES WITH SEVERAL OPENINGS 
(MULTICELLULAR DRAINAGE) 



Stone 

support 


Stone 

support 


road Stone slab 


m. 

Span of more than 2.00 m. 


Source: QhapaqÑan: the Inca Road System/John Hyslop 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE WITH TWO SUPPORTS 


BRIDGES 



The Chakaruwaq join 
the makis (handrails) 
to the hard ropes 
using q’eswas to 
weave the bridge 
together 


Makis 


FOUR DUROS (ropes 
which form the floor) 


Handrail or 
maki 


Floor of branches 
and ichu(Peruvian 
feather grass) 


Wood embedded in 
stone support 


PERSPECTIVA 


PERSPECTIVE S ECHON 


The suspensión bridge with two supports was used where the 
curvature of the inverted parabola was greater so that it was 
anchored at two points on either side of the river gorge. 


The curvature gave rise to a serious problem with strong winds, 
when the bridges became unstable, and so usage was restricted 
to certain hours of the day. 


DETAIL 1 


BRIDGE SECTION Q'ESWACHAKA 

Máximum protection area Bridge Q'eswachaca (PE-PQ-27/C-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGES WITH THREE SUPPORTS 


BRIDGES 


The suspensión bridge with three supports is held in place by two 
supports anchored on the sides and another in the centre. Its 
main function was to bridge large gaps and reduce the 
curvature of the bridge, making it more stable in wind. Given the 
difference between the level of the river and the location of the 
support, it lacked the height necessary for a bridge of one 
section. The central support is basically an island of natural rocks 
in the middle of the river; no evidence exists that the Incas 
constructed pylons or piers on the riverbed for fheir suspensión 
bridges. 




DETAIL 2 


DETAIL 2 


Stone support 


Stone support 


DETAIL 1 


Vertical rapes 
connecting the main 
rape with the floor tie 


Tied rapes forming the 
floor of the bridge 


DETAIL1 


Makistied to the 
stone pier 

Bridge 


Stone support built on 
stone column 


QHAPAQ NAN 


SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO X 

Máximum protection orea Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla (PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 
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Cha’mpas (grass 
or lawn cover) 

Elongated_ 

stone 


Cha’mpas(grass 
or lawn cover) 


Road of compacted 
earth and gravel on top 
of stone structure 


PERSPECTIVE 


DETAIL 1 


DETAIL2 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 







LOG BRIDGE 


The log bridge ¡s made of thick logs supported at either end 
within structures of stone or rock. They were used to bridge short 
spans. 




PERSPECTIVE 


DETAIL 1 


Packed-down earth 


Surface filler logs — 

Logs embedded in 
earth wall 

Logs embedded in the 
wall of the cliff to 
strengthen the ground 
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SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO * 

Máximum protection orea Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 








BRIDGES 

CUT-STONE BRIDGE 




DETAI L 2 


>ETAIL 1 


Single long stone that 
forms the bridge 


Canal wall 


Cut-stone 

wall 


Cut stone on the 


perimeter of the 


Smoothed stone 


road surface 


Location of similar structures 


Natural Bridge Section Rumichaca ( CO-RP-01-C-2011) QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA 


Bridges made of cut stones are found as often on the river 
Huatanay as on streams and rough tracks. They feature low stone 
walls on both sides. In the city of Cusco they formed part of the 
system of canalized rivers, which were narrow and had stairways 
descending. The bridges that cross them were constructed with 
stones that project from both walls of the canal and support a 
longer stone that covers the space between them. 


SECTION PLAZA INCA HANAN HAUK'AYPATA 

Máximum protection orea Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata ( PE-PH-01/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


PERSPECTIVE 


_ Smoothed-stone 
road surface 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 


DETAIL2 


Cut stone 
embedded in the 
wall of the canal 



ANDENES (terraces) 


ANDENES 


These are artificial agricultural terraces that increase the agricultural potential of land on the slopes of mountains and hills, helping to 
stabilize it and make the most of the water supply with canal systems distributing water from the higher ground to the lower levels, thus 
avoiding soil erosión. They also improve the climactic conditions of the terrain, particularly at higher levels, where the ability to conserve 
heat in the soil is improved by exposure to the sun. 

Andenes improve the soil, enhance fertility and encourage the sensible use of water, allowing intensive cultivation and better 
productivity with less erosión. 

Anden structure 

The Inca anden has a complex structure and consists of the following elements: 

- platform of soil for cultivafion 

- Stone shelf: wall of fwo faces thaf acts to support the cultivation platforms, filled with a layer of stones, gravel and earth to allow 
adequate drainage. It is of trapezoid form with a negative inclination towards the platform, and has a system of traps (‘cangrejeras') 
to regúlate the volume of wafer-flow during wafering or in rainy seasons. 



ANDEN WITH 
SARUNAS (STEPS) 


Saruna (steps) 


the embankment 


Supporting wall for 


ANDENES 

ATYUKAY 


SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO * 
Máximum protection area Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla 


Area of 
cultivation 


Angle or negative incline 
that varíes between 5% - 
and 10% in some cases 


(PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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ANDENES 



SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO 
(BINATIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) * 
Máximum protection area, facade Rumiqolqa 
Ch'uspitakana (PE-CD-02/CS-2011) 


Supporting wall for 
the embankment 


ANDEN WITH PLATFORM 


OF DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Area of 
cultivation 


Son filling 


Saruna (steps) 


Slope 


Angles or negative incline 
that varíes between 5% 
and 10% in some cases 


ANDENES AT 



Area of 
cultivation 


Stone 

staircase 


Supporting wall for 
the embankment 




Angles or negative incline 
that varíes between 5% 
and 10% in some cases 


ANDEN WITH SUPERIMPOSED 
STAIRCASE 


ANDENES AT 
MACHUPICCHU 


SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO * 
Máximum protection orea Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 
(PE-VCH-22/CS-2011) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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ANDEN WITH EMBEDDED 
STAIRCASE 


SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO* 
Máximum protection area Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla 
(PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 


ANDENES AT 
OLLANTAYTAMBO 


Area of 
cultivation 


Stone 

staircase 


Area of 
cultivation 


Supporting wall for 
the embankment 



ANDENES AT 
HUCH'UY QOSQO 


SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO* 
Máximum protection orea Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla 
(PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 


Angles that vary between 50 
" and 65° in some cases 


Supporting wall 
- for the 
embankment 


Wall dividing the space 
between the staircases 


ANDEN WITH STAIRCASES 


Area of 
cultivation 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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QOLQAS (stores) 


QOLQA 


Storage units usually arranged ¡n rows, associated with other buildings such as administrative centres, tambos, or situated near the Inca 
Road (Qhapaq Ñan ).The roofs were wooden structures covered ¡n straw. The shape and design of the Qolqa, circular or rectangular, 
was related to the type of product being stored. For example, in Huanuco Pampa it has been found that maize was preserved in circular 
stores, while tubers were stored in the rectangular ones. In the main administrative centres, storage units were designed according to the 
requirements of the various products. 



SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA 
- HUAMACHUCO 
Máximum protection area 
Huánuco Pampa 
(PE-HH-41 /CS-2011) 



QOLQA WITH RECTANGULAR FLOOR 


Stone wall 


'entilation 


Ventilation duct 


SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO* 
Máximum protection area Huaritambo - Ushnu 
(PE-HH-51 /CS-2011) 



SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO* 

Máximum protection area Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla (PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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QOLQA OF MACHUQOLQA- CHINCHEROS 



These buildings were constructed mainly ¡n the high parts of the 
valleys to make use of the circulation of coid air coming off the 
snow. They were designed to keep the stores well organized and 
properly classified, and ¡n the majority of cases the interior 
contained storage bins in the form of boxes (pirwas) to preserve 
the produce. The floors were especially treated with aseptic 
material (clay, qontayand others) and longitudinal and 
transverse ventilation ducts which created suitable conditions for 
the long-term preservaron of food. 


DETAIL1 


Large window 


Entrance 

opening 
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SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACC0* 

Máximum protection area Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla (PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


QOLQA 



DETAI L 3 


Log of small diameter 
tied to stone ring 


Stone stairs connecting one 
Qolqa with another Qolqa 


Tie joining the two 
logs to the stone ring 


Stone peg 


Log tied to 
stone peg 




PERSPECTIVE 


DETAIL 1 


DETAIL 2 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 


Thelr locatlon was determlned by the need 
to preserve food, therefore they were bullt 
in oreas which were high, dry and well- 
ventilated, preferably on top of hills or on 
mountainsides. 









QOLQA WITH RECTANGULAR FLOOR 


These were of 3.00m to 5.00m ¡n width and from 3m to lOm ¡n 
length, usually with two openings, both situated ¡n the walls 
facing the slope, one uphill, the other downhill. Their roofs 
probably had a slight incline. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE 



SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 

Máximum protection area Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 




Their location was determined by the need to 
preserve food, therefore they were built in 
oreas which were high, dry and well- 
ventilated, preferably on top of hills or on 
mountainsides. 














QOLQA WITH CIRCULAR FLOOR 


These are of between 2.00m. and 6.30m. ¡n diameter with an 
average of 5m. They had only one access point, situated ¡n the 
wall that faced the uphill slope. The roofs were conical or 
rounded. (See GuamánPoma [1615] 1936: 335) 




SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 

Máximum protection orea Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



Location of similar structures: Section citadel - Vonoyaco Grande (EC-CV-25/CS-2011) QHAPAQ ÑAN ECUADOR 




The Qolqas characteristically have small 
doors, whose threshold is above the level of 
the floor. Their floors often contain elabórate 
paving, ventilation ducts and drainage. 


DETAIL 2 


DETAIL 2 


Entrance 


Log tied to the main 
structure in 
transverse manner 


Stone lintel 


Main wooden structure 
supported by the stone 
wall 





























BARNS 


INCA BARNS 



This site is a cave, or hollowed-out area of sandstone. In the 
interior are 24 connected mud structures, arranged around the 
perimeter, following the natural form of the cave. They comprise 
storage bins with regular polygonal floors, and smaller buildings 
with rectangular floors and low walls which contain trays for 
removing the com from cobs. The walls of the units or structures 
were made with well-compacted light-coloured clay, with fine- 
grained rubble and vegetable fibre included in the mix. 


PERSPECTIVE 


The structures in the interior of the cave were 
produced by moulding, stretching and 
smoothing with the hands, using a technique 
similar to that used in making ceramics. 
Fingerprints can be seen on all the structures, 
with smearing in different directions, mainly 
horizontally. Each wall is rounded off smoothly 
and has a convex finish on the upper border. 


DETAIL 2 


DETAIL2 


The silos were fitted with circular ventilation holes, 
of between 3 and 4 cm in diameter. Stone steps 
crossed the walls, facilitating access to and exit 
from the silos. Discontinuities in the construction of 
the walls provide evidence that they were built in 
successive stages. 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 


Section Las Peras - Sauzalito (AR-PPG-05/CS-2011) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, ARGENTINA 
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CANALS 


CANALS, DRAINS AND FOUNTAINS 

Cerníais form part of a network of drainage Crossing and running parallel to the Inca Road, drawing off the water that accumulated in 
areas of uneven ground, avoiding damage to the road, archaeological sites and crop fields. At the same time, they supplied water to 
villages,tambos and chaskiwasis (message centres).Water sources by the roadside nearto urban centres also had a ceremonial role. 



POOL 


The pool’s function was to clean the 
drain and to prevent the drain 
becoming obstructed by water 
clouded with sediment. 


CANAL 


SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO 
Máximum protection orea Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 
(PE-VCH-24/CS-2011) 


Paved pool 


Stone wall- 


Waste water 
canal 


Stone slabs 
covering the 
underground drain 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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CANALS 

UNDERGROUND DRAIN 



The underground drain was a canal 
covered with slabs of stone, used ¡n 
areas where the canal was Hable to 
be obstructed by falls of earth or 
marshland. 


BURIED CANAL 


SECTION HUANUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 
Máximum protection area Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/CS-2011) 



SURFACE DRAIN 


The surface drain was used to draw 
off excesslve water after ralns and ¡n 
swampy areas. 


DRAIN 


SECTION HUANUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 


Máximum protection area Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/CS-2011) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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SIGNPOSTING STRUCTURES 



APACHETA (Shrine) 


These are small artificial mounds of stones 
selected for their different sizes, transported for 
use ¡n rituals. 


Section Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-02/CS-2009) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE 



SAYWA WITH CUT STONES 


Saywa composed of one elongated stone 
embedded ¡n a base of stone rows. 


Section Catarpe Norte (CH-CN-12/CS2009) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE 



ANIMITA-MOJÓN (Shrine/Milestone) 

These are small milestones found on the side of 
the road with an opening ¡n the form of a little 
chapel 



MOJÓN (Milestone) 

In contrast with the apachetas, these 
milestones are made of rocks, stones, adobe, 
ch’ampas, superimposed in different shapes to 
create a vertical and elongated structure, like 
little towers. 


Subsectlon Incahuasl - Lasaña (CH-IN-06/CS-2009) Subsectlon Los Corrales - Las Pircas (AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, ARGENTINA 



SAYWA (circular base) 


SAYWA (rectangular base) 

Saywa in the form of a column with a 
rectangular base, the structure ¡s formed by 
rows of stone. 


Saywa in the form of a column with a circular 
base, with the higher section forming a cluster 
of stones. 


Section Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-09/CS2009) Section Lasaña Norte (CH-LN-09/CS2009) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE 


Well Location Apacheta: 


Subsection Achupallas-lngapirca (EC-AI-1 l/CS-2011) QHAPAQ ÑAN EQUADOR 






CAVE PAINTINGS 


CAVE PAINTING 



DETALLE 1 


Eroded rocks 


Entrance to the 
cave paintings of 
Cuchimachay 


DETAI L1 


Cave paintings 


Cuchimachay can be found at the foot of a cliff in the lower 
part of the San Cristóbal hill. It is a place of enormous rocks 
forming a cave, plus several small rocky shelters inside which 
evidence of cave paintings can be seen. The cave paintings at 
Cuchimachay show naturalistic motifs of camelids (e.g. llamas) 
travelling in groups; other motifs show hunting scenes and 
pregnant camelids. Almost all the designs are executed ¡n red 
ochre, while a few have an orange colour. The largest images 
are 1.5m long approximately and the smallest 0.3m, the 
decorated area being approximately lOOm square. 


SECTION XAUXA - PACHACAMAC 
Máximum protection area Portachuelo - 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


Piticocha (PE-XP-30/CS-2011 


B Section Pulcas Troya B (EC-PTB-03/CS-2011) QHAPAQ ÑAN EQUADOR 


Area where cave 
paintings have been 
found 


ÍOI 







PETROGLYPHS 



Found on a hillside near to a chakiñanwhich 
leads to the hamlet or village of Milagro. Its 
dimensions are of 2.5m ¡n length, 1.7m ¡n width 
and a thickness of 1.7m. The designs are of 
geometric shapes with anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic figures. The petroglyph ¡s in good 
condition, with moss and lichens attached to ¡t. 


Petroglyph 2 



Found on the side of the Street in the third 
district of the settlement of Milagro, ¡t has 
circular designs in the form of spirals whose 
incisions are no deeper than one to three 
centimetres in bas relief. The dimensions are 
0.61 m in width, 0.93m in length and thickness 
of 0.52m. 


Petroglyph 3 



Found on the right verge of the 
MoraspuchoMilagro highway facing from south 
to north. The designs are of concentric circles 
in spiral and linear shapes. 



Number 4 found towards the higher part of the 
paved road that leads to Moraspucho, 
measuring 1.02m in length, 0.82m in width and 
0.39m in thickness. Its designs are linear. 


Measuring 0.52m in length, 0.56m width and 
0.39m thickness. The designs are concentric 
spirals and serpentine shapes. It was found a 
few metres from petroglyph 1. 


Measuring 2.2m in length, 1.8m in width and 
1.2m in thickness. It has geometric designs in 
spirals. It was found near petroglyphs one and 
five. 


Sectlón Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal (EC-JC-07/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, EQUADOR 
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KALLANKA 


A rectangular structure of considerable size without infernal 
divisions, having various entrances and usually located in open 
spaces such as squares. It is found within larger architectural 
complexes such as urban or administrative centres, and tambos. 
The Spanish called these structures “galpones" (storehouses) 
because of their great length, which could measure as much as 
17m wide and up to 105m long approximately. 

Normally they had gable ends and gabled roofs and several 
doors at intervals on one of the long sides that faced the square, 
others also had Windows and niches. The larger Kallankas also 
had infernal posts and columns supporting the ceiling. 



Máximum protection area Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 








Stones used as a wedge 
for the wood column 


Log tied to the 
stone ring and 
the main log 

Log tied to 
stone peg 


Log acting as 
column embedded 
in the floor 


0.70 m. 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 

















P ALACE 


Buildings with various functions related to the Inca nobility, 
¡ncluding residential and administrative. They were located ¡n 
urban centres of ¡mportance, whether regional, provincial or 
local. 

In Vitcos-Rosaspata, El Palacio was constructed of four sepárate 
parts, each one corresponding to a palace of one particular 
Inca emperor, Titu Kusi Yupanqui (1529-1571). The palace as a 
whole had a continuous fagade of 15 doors facing the plaza. 
These doors had double jambs corresponding to the three 
corridors created by the separation of the building into four 
parts. 




75.00 


DETAIL 2 


SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO 

Máximum protection area Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu (PE-VCH-22/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 































INCAWASI (house of the Inca) 






DETAIL 2 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 


SECTION HUANUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 

Máximum protection area Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 


Stone 

lintel 


Incawasi at Huanuco Pampa 


FLOOR PLAN 


Building with a rectangular floor notable for the superior finish of 
the stonework. In some cases there are alcoves and doors with 
double jambs. This was the temporary residence of the Inca or of 
the noble administrators who travelled along Qhapaq Ñan. 


Stone 

lintel 


Opening 
with double 
door-jamb 


Alcove 

















EL QORIKANCHA 





DETAI 


AWAQPINTA STREET 

Constructed with slabs 
and stone gravel 


The greatest temple of Tawantinsuyu (the Inca empire). Qorikancha, or the 
“Cercado de Oro” (gold enclosure), accommodated six chambers around a 
central courtyard. In the centre of this was a seat with the image of the sun, 
and nearby, a fountain covered with gold, into which offerings and sacrifices 
to P’unchao were cast. A special hall was dedicated to the Sun. Here the 
mummies of the Incas, “Hijos del Sol” (sons of the sun) were gathered, placed 
according to the Hanan and Hurin lines. This temple was, at the same time, a 
pantheon of the Andean gods. On the inside of the apse wall - in the alcove - 
was one of the ancient wak’as(sacred places) of the ceq’e (ceremonial line 
or route) system of Cusco. Qorikancha was the physical, functional and 
symbolic model for the Inca empire. 


Alcove in 
apse wall 


Curved wall of 
polished stone 


Viewof Inca wall 
with alcoves 


Inca wall overlaid 
by colonial 
building 


Window in Inca wall 


SECTION PLAZA INCA HANAN HAUK'AYPATA 
Máximum protection orea Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata (PE-PH-01/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


POSSIBLE LOCATION OF INCA 
STRUCTURE 

"The chamber of the sun" 
according to Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vega (1609 

POSSIBLE INCA STRUCTURE 

According to Max Uhle (1905) 

SACRED STONE 

“The first waka of the first ceque 
of Cuntisuyu was a stone called 
Subaraura” 
Padre Cobo collection (1653). 


Walls of polished stone 


CHURCH OF SANTO DOMINGO 

Consecrated in 1633 


emple of Qorikancha 


Inca wall of polished 
stone similar to curved 
wall 


Cut-stone wall with 
an slant of 5% 


Perimeter wall with 
a slant of 6% 
towards the interior 
of the courtyard 


INCA CEREMONIAL NICHE 

The chronicler Pedro de Cieza de 
León, who visited El Qorikancha in 
August 1550, reported that “There 
were two seats in the wall which faced 
the rising sun, and the stones were 
delicately pierced and set with many 
precious stones and emeralds. In 
these seats sat the kings, and any 
other did so on pain of death.” 
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TEMPLE OF WIRAQOCHA 


An ¡mposing building with a rectangular floor and notably 
superior workmanship ¡n the stone, with alcoves and double- 
jamb doors. The floor is divided by a central wall, with cut-stone 
columns built into the lower section and an adobe wall above 
this. The dividing wall has large screens which helped distribute 
natural light in the interior of the building. 



SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) 
Máximum protection area Raqchi-Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 




FLOOR PLAN 


DETAIL 1 


Stone lintel 


Entrance with 


Gable 


Entry with double 
jamb 


Adobe column over 
stone column 


Column with 3m 
circular stone base 





















TEMPLE WITH ALCOVES 


Rectangular structure with lateral access. The interior contains 
alcoves of great size and a triangular base, and there are also 
small alcoves in the upper part of the wall. The exterior of the 
bullding displays large alcoves with a double jamb, a small 
window towards the top of each alcove, and a row of small 
alcoves. 



Stone 

peg 


Temple of Huaytara 


SECTION XAUXA - PACHACAMAC * 

Máximum protection area Pachacamac (PE-XP-40/CS-2011 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 





PERSPECTIVE SECTION 






































































USNU 



Usnus are structures consisting of platforms built on top of each other ¡n one, two, three or four levels, with rectangular, quadrangular, or, 
less frequently, trapezoid bases. They were built on the main square ¡n State administrative centres of high ¡mportance, where political and 
religious ceremonies took place. Access ¡s vía a staircase that leads directly to the superior platform from the centre of the Usnu at the 
front. They also have access by ramps or gaps. Usually they have a pool and a canal ¡n the centre of the hlghest platform, and others 
have tianas(seafs). Both the pools and the canals in the Usnus had an ¡mportant functlon in Inca ¡deology and cosmology. 



5- Usnu at Curamba (Andahuaylas) 6- Usnu at Shincal de Quimivil (NW Arg.) 7- Usnu at Tambo Colorado (lea) 



SOURCE: EL USHNU Y LA ORGANIZACIÓN ESPACIAL ASTRONÓMICA EN LA SIERRA DEL CHINCHAYSUYU / JOSE LUIS PINO MATOS 



8- Usnu at Piedra Angosta (Cañete) 


Usnu floor plans to scale 

These diagrams show the different aspeets, dimensions and 
number of plafforms 





















USNU AT HUÁNUCO PAMPA 


Built ¡n the style of an atrium, either ¡ntentionally or to adapt to 
the terrain, the entrance to the higher part of this platform ¡s vía 
two stairways.ln the interior of the Usnu are 10 tianas in the 
perimeter wall, and a pool in the centre. 

This was a building associated with the rites for the sun god 
(P’unchaw) and a centre for astronomical observation of the 
cycles of the sun (the solstices and equinoxes). It was a building 



ELEVATION 


representing the ideology of the Inca State. 


Stone wall 


Stone wall 



no 


SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 

Máximum protection orea Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 

















USNU AT AYPATE 


Built on uneven terrain, the first platform provides a level surface 
on which two more platforms have been constructed, like a 
truncated pyramid. There is an access at the front and another 
at the side leading to a landing on the first level. 



Structure formed of rectangular and square platforms, and a few of trapezoidal shape. 
They are of dlfferent levels, from one single platform or podlum to a pyramid of platforms 
up to two, three or four levels, usually located ¡n the maln square of State admlnlstratlve 
centres of prlmary and secondary ¡mportance where polltical-religious ceremonles were 
hosted. The platform ¡s reached vía a stalrway or ramp which leads dlrectly to the hlgher 
platform, sltuated ¡n the centre of the front side of the Usnu. Here there ¡s a pool ¡n the 
centre of the hlgher platform, whlle others also have fíanos (seats). 



FLOOR PLAN 



SECTION AYPATE - LAS PIRCAS (TRAMO BINACIONAL PERÚ - ECUADOR) 
Máximum protectlon orea Aypate - Las Pircas (PE-ALP-60/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


Evldence of pools and canals has been 
found ¡n the upper and central parts of the 
Usnu. Generally, the pools are rectangular, 
of llmlted slze and not deep (less than a 
metre). They were spaces where votlve 
offerlngs were made (¡n the form of llqulds). 


































USNU ON A PLATFORM 


A two-platform structure, the first built on the ground with the 
second on top of ¡t, with a height of approximately 2.50 to 3.00 
metres. There is a pool in the centre, and to one side a 
rectangular structure. Situated on the side of the Inca Road 
(<Qhapaq Ñan). 




Stone wall 


Sloping 

ground 


Reconstruction of the Usnu of Soledad de Tambo 


SECTION HUANUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 
Máximum protection area Tsuko Koto - Pincosh (PE-HH-50/CS-2011 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN , PERU 


DETAI L 1 


The archaeological site has been disturbed 
by farming activity and livestock, which has 
caused the partial disintegration of the 
walls. 





















PUKARA (fortress) ADAPTED AS AN 
ADMINISTRATIVA CENTRE 


Under Inca control, the Pukara (Quechua, fortress) was 
transformed and adapted as an administrative centre, serving as 
a hub for establishing agreements and settlements with the lords 
¡n the vicinity. The new Inca government modified the form and 
function of the spaces, ¡nstalling a nerve centre ¡n the upper part 
of the Pukara, made up of Kallankas (large rectangular 
buildings). Kanchas (basic multipurpose buildings) and part of 
Qhapaq Ñan, together with enclosures adapted from the 
previous settlement. 



Kallanka made of 
mud, with a base of- 
rustic stone 


Gable with three 
openings 



Example: Turi, Chile. When the Incas assumed 
control of Turi, they created a new urban system 
in the interior of the settlement. They dismantled 
the sacred orea of the previous settlement, the 
sector of the chullpas (tombs) where the 
inhabitants worshipped their ancestors or 
“grandparents”, in order to install a square and 
a Kallanka. They also drove QhapaqÑan 
through the settlement in a N-S direction. 


This new centre could be used as 
accommodation, for administration, and as a 
religious space or place of assembly. By this 
means, a significant number of people and 
State functions were concentrated in one place 
according to their relevant economic or 
religious role, highlighting the relation between 
the main government centres of the región and 
the most important Inca sanctuaries. 




Log tied to stone ring 
and to main log 


DETAIL 1 


Log tied to stone peg 






























TAMBO 


TAMBO 


These were structures of varying size, associated with the Inca road system, whose function 
was mainly linked to accommodation of travellers and storage. Other activities such as 
those related to the military, administration, provisioning, ceremonial and produce, were 
developed according to the needs of the state, its location, and its history. This possible 
multi-functionality meant that many tambos seem to be associated with population 
centres and have additional buildings of various purposes such as kanchas, kallankas 
andqolqas. 

According to the chroniclers Cobo and Cieza de León, they were located approximately 
every 25 kilometres (one day’s journey at that time), a journey that also depended on the 
type of road and the terrain. 


CATEGORIES OF TAMBO 

ACCORDING TO AGURTO CALVO 


OUTLINE OF CATEGORIES OF TAMBOS 
ACCORDING TO ARCHITECTURAL PATTERN 
ON QHAPAQ ÑAN 




The tambos were located every 20 km, a distance equivalent to a 
day’s travelling. The tambos formed a hierarchy in terms of 
importance and the quality of Service that they offered, tambos of 
greater or lesser importance alternating along the route. 
GuamanPoma de Ayala (1615) reported that in his time there were 
five classes of tampus or tambos. (1936) 



CHASQUI HUASI 
TAMBILLO 
TAMBO 

ROYAL TAMBO 

CAP. COUNTY 
CAP. PROVINCE 


• 2.5-3.125 KM. 

<§> 10-12-5 KM. 

• 20 -25 KM. 

O 40-80 KM. 

® 80-100 KM. 
O 160-200 KM. 


± 2.8 km. <C 

CAP. PROVINCE (O 


^Chasqui huasi 

TAMBILLO 
^Chasqui huasi 


^Chasqui huasi 
TAMBILLO 
^Chasqui huasi 
TAMBO- 


ROYAL TAMBO 


' ^Chasqui huasi 
) TAMBILLO 
A ^Chasqui huasi 

^Chasqui huasi 
) TAMBILLO 
-^Chasqui huasi 



TAMBO 


ROYAL TAMBO 


25 km.l 

TAMBO < 

25 km. 1 


20 km. | 

TAMBO < 






TYPICAL TAMBO 






SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINATIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) 
Máximum protection orea Raqchi-Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 


PERSPECTIVE SECTION 


DETAIL 2 


Entrance 
to Tambo 


Qollasuyu Inca Road 
(Qhapaq Ñan) 


Given the many ¡mportant functions of tambos, they are 
associated with population centres and have additional 
structures of various purposes such as kanchas, qolqas and 
others. 

The fact that some were used for accommodation meant they 
needed a water supply, so these tambos tend to be very near a 
water source. In other cases where there was no alternative, they 
are found ¡n places without water. 


DETAIL 1 


Entryway 


Stone ring 


Log of lesser 
diameter tied to 
stone ring 


Stone lintel 


Tie connecting the 
two logs with a 
stone ring 


Log tied to 
stone peg 


Square or 
Central Kancha 


Gable 


DETAIL 3 


DETAIL 2 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ NAN, PERU 

Section Nagsiche-Panzaleo (EC-NP-10/CS-2011) QHAPAQ ÑAN ECUADOR 


Location ot similar structure: 






TAMBO WITH TWO KANCHAS 


Tambos were buildings with an administrative role, usually 
located near to Qhapaq Ñan. Another variant of the tambo was 
where the Inca settled very near or within a town, ¡n order to 
have better control of the territory and faxes. 



Possible 

enclosure 




Example: Tambo at Catarpe, Chile. Believed to be 
a large settlement dedicated to administrative and 
public functions, carried out near to the Atacaman 
population centre. The settlement is notable for 
archaeological finds of gold, copper and 
crucibles, underlining the political, economic and 
administrative importance that this site would have 
had. 



FLOOR PLAN 



DETAIL 1 


Stone 

lintel 












TAMBO - ACCOMMODATION 


Tambo consisting of an elongated structure like a 
Kallanka, together with a kanchain the form of a 
courtyard, differing from other tambos ¡n the 
arrangement of the space. 



Kancha 


Dry track connected 
with QhapaqÑan 



Tambo Incahuasi 


Section Incahuasi Norte (CH-IN-05/CS2009) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE 


The Tambo of Incahuasi would have functioned 
like a hostel, providing lodging and food to 
travellers along the road network. Also, as part of 
the control and administration of territories 
conquered by the Incas, it would have 
coordinated the control of the pre-Hispanic 
mining Circuit and the route north to south across 
the western terrace of Loa during the Late Period. 





















DOUBLE TAMBO 


Whenever a place was of great ¡mportance for Inca expansión, 
they built several tambos, almost always accompanied by 
houses and qolqas. So here we see two tambos by the side of 
QhapaqÑan. 


Example: Temple of Zapahuira, Chile. Thls place was 
plvotal ¡n coordlnatlng control of goods and the 
expansión of the emplre towards the south. And from 
the other side, ¡t dlrected the movement of populatlon 
and goods comlng from the hlgh lands, hlghlighting the 
role of thls place ¡n the apparatus of Imperial expansión 
and ¡ts strateglc locatlon ¡n the orea halfway between 
the hlgh ground and the valleys below the Arica reglón. 





Tambo at Zapahuira II 


Sectlon Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-03/CS2009) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE 
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Entrance 



























ORTHOGONAL STRUCTURES 


Rectangular structures of large size, divided ¡nto 1, 2, 3 or more 
continuous rows of quadrangular enclosures separated by 
longitudinal walls with passages and access openings for the 
circulation and communication among them. Each 
quadrangular enclosure measures approximately 12 metres 
between sides. 

They were associated with the Inca road network and appear 
either in fíat places or where the ground is only slightly sloping, 
the majority between 2,000 and 4,400 metres above sea level, 
and always near watercourses. 



The entrance ¡s located at the ends, across passages or corridors, and ¡n a 
few cases, there are openings in the first enclosures of the row. 



The passages connect with each 
of the enclosures ¡ndependently. 
If the structure has no corridor, 
access ¡s by means of openings 
between one or other enclosure 
¡n the same row. 


Among the archltectural features 
associated with orthogonal 
structures are quadrangular 
enclosures, additional circular 
enclosures, half-circles, central 
passages and doorways. 


The buildings are thought to be 
stores, although according to 
recent studies it ¡s probable that 
they were courtyards with a 
specific purpose. It is thought that 
they might have had a logistic 
role in military campaigns. 









CHULLPAS 


These are funerary structures with quadrangular or circular bases and a semi-arched interior, built originally for people of high status or 
ethnic leaders. However, they also accommodated bodies of family members including servants who were sacrificed during the burial. 
The construction of the chullpas varied with ethnic group. In general, those situated in the north of the High plateau were circular or 
square, built with stone and with a refined finish, while those in the south were rectangular and constructed with adobe, with varying 
design and pictorial motifs in which the colours red, yellow and white predominated. 



1- Chullpa from Sillustani 2- Chullpa with cupola * 3- Chullpa with circular base * 4- Chullpa with rectangular base^ 5- Chullpa from Sillustani * Máximum protection orea 

Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua 

Máximum protection orea Paucarcolla-Yanamayo (PE-CD-09/CS-2011) Máximum protection orea Cruz Pata-Ccaje (PE-CD-12/C-2011) (PE-CD-15/C-2011) 


SOURCE: LAND OF THE INCAS / E. GEORGE SQUIER 

SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERÚ - BOLIVIA) SCALE <*• 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
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CHULLPA WITH CIRCULAR BASE 


These are upright structures, ¡n the form of a cylinder or ¡nverted 
cone; ¡n other words the circumference ¡ncreases towards the 
top of the structure. 

In the chullpa del lagarto at Sillustani, a technique was used to fix 
some stones to others without this being apparent from the 
outslde. This involved making hollows in the borders of fhe stones 
in such a way that, when joined together, they formed a cavity 
that was filled with another stone, and the remaining gap with 
clay. 



SOURCE: LAND OF THE INCAS / E. GEORGE SQUIER, 

ELEVATION 


Chullpa at Molloco 

SECHON CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERÚ - BOLIVIA)* 


Máximum protection area Cruz Pata-Ccaje (PE-CD-12/C-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



Stone 


cornice 


DETAIL 2 


Niche 






































CHULLPA WITH SQUARE BASE 


These upright structures have the shape of a parallelepiped. 
Chullpas with good stonework always have a double-walled 
structure. The exterior is of bonded cut stone, while the interior 
stonework is coarse, which is why it is closed up by the false arch. 



SOURCE: LAND OF THE INCAS / E. GEORGE SQUIER, 

ELEVATION 


Chullpa at Molloco 

SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINATIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) * 
Máximum protection area Cruz Pata-Ccaje (PE-CD-12/C-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 





DETAIL 1 


Access to 
the chullpa 


Stone 

cornice 


CUT SECTION 























TOLAS (burial mounds) 


The Tola, or artificial mound, occurs in isolation in some cases, 
while in others it forms part of a group. Some tolas have been 
found to have a diameter of 40m. and a height of lOm. These 
artificial mounds were tombs. 



Floor 

level 


Elevated 


mound 


Projection of the 
mound 


Funerary 

bundles 


CUT SECTION 


Section Pimán-Caranqui (EC-PC-08/CS-2011) 

Section Campana Pucará-Quitoloma (EC-CQ-09/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, EQUADOR 









CEREMONIAL SITE - SUMMIT COMPLEX 


The ceremonial site is situated toward the north-east, some fifty 
metres below the summit of the volcano Llullaillaco. 

The relation between the configuration and height of the summit 
and the archaeological site is remarkable. The latter consists of 
two joined enclosures with semi-rectangular floors, straight walls, 
rounded comers and fíat roofs; a semi-rectangular structure; a 
road that ascends along the edge and an artificial platform with 
a rectangular floor, closed and filled. It brings to mind those 
places with the strongest symbolic connotations such as the 
usnus. Note that at the top there are two hardwood logs more 
than a meter high and weighing approximately 10 to 15 kilos 
each. 


Llullaillaco 

volcano 
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Mummy found at the 
Llullaillaco volcano 


Ceremonial payments made by 
the Incas to the gods have been 
found at the Llullaillaco volcano. 
The bodies of three children, very 
well preserved, were found in 
different places on the snow- 
capped mountain. They were 
facing in different directions. 


ARGENTINA 
















MASMA 


PATIO 


HOUSE 


BOHÍO 


DOUBLE 

MASMA 


DOUBLE 

HOUSE 


KANCHA 


The architectural pattern of the Incas ¡s defined by kanchas, which 
consisted of houses or masmas around a central patio. There is also 
a type of double kanchawhich followed the same arrangement 
around two patios. The common elements in both types are the 
double masma, the double dwelling and space for artisan activity. 

There were also different forms of clusters such as the Bohio sin 
Ecuador, which were organised around a central patio with a 
distance between them of 6 to 7 metres, while others did not have 
any definite pattern. 


DOUBLE KANCHA 


OUTLINE OF THE CLUSTERING PATTERN OF INCA URBAN ARCHITECTURE 


COMPLEX KANCHA 


HOUSING WITH 
CIRCULAR FLOOR 


KANCHA 


HOUSE 


MASMA 








ARRANGEMENT 

























KANCHA 


The Kancha ¡ntegrated buildings of different functions, and 
formed the basic urban unit. They were used as residences, 
administrative buildings, and for craft manufacturing. 



It ¡s the most common architectural 
unit and consists of a perimeter wall 
that endoses rectangular areas 
arranged around a patio. 


SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERÚ - BOLIVIA) * 

Máximum protection area Portada Rumiqolqa - Ch'uspitakana (PE-CD-02/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


Patio 



TYPICAL KANCHA WITH THEE 
DWELLINGS AROUND A CENTRAL PATIO 


ARRANGEMENT OF A KANCHA COMPLEX 



Kancha with two 




QHAPAQ NAN 
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DOUBLE KANCHA 


Kanchas are of various sizes, and ¡n general a Kancha of this 
type would accommodate between 8 and 10 enclosures, and ¡n 
some cases the two patios are kept sepárate. The arrangement 
of the enclosures is uniform around a central patio with a square, 
rectangular or, exceptionally, trapezoid floor. The exterior walls of 
the Kancha usually have an entry with double jamb, whereas in 
the inside areas the doors have a single jamb. 



SECTION OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO* 

Máximum protection area Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla (PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



Enclosure 


without gables 


Enclosure 
without gables 


Perimeter wall 


Double 
enclosure with 
gables 


Patio 


Patio 


Within the Kancha enclosure, the dwellings were organized 
around a central patio. The gabled structure in the main 
enclosure had a dividing wall down the centre. 


Perimeter wall 





Gable - 


Enclosure! Patio 


i — 'l —I 

■ Enclosure ] 




f— i 1 *”! 



^Enclosure 









MASMA WITH GABLE-ENDS 



The Masma was used for artisan craft activity, taking advantage 
of the greater availability of natural light. The wayrana ¡s 
distinguished by the fact that the slope of the roof at the front ¡s 
supported over a wooden beam which has both of ¡ts ends 
embedded ¡n the side walls at the point where they join the 


SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO* 

Máximum protection area Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



Wooden ridge 
beam 
























MASMA WITH GABLE-END AND 
SUPPORTING PILLAR 


When the Masma was of considerable size, a stone 
pillar was added in the middle of the open fagade to 
support the roof and prevent the wooden beam 
bending under excessive weight. 

SOURCE: ARQUITECTURA INKA / GRAZIANO GASPARINI - LUISE MARGOLIES 



SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO * 

Máximum protection orea Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



Wooden ridge 
beam 



PERSPECTIVE 


DETAIL 4 


Stone with 
aperture or ring to 
secure the roof 


Gable-end 


Stone peg 


DETAIL 2 




DETAIL 3 


Stone 

lintel 


Alcove 




Log tied to 
stone ring 


Main log 


Log embedded in 
stone wall 



























DOUBLE MASMA (DOUBLE WAYRANA) 
WITH GABLE-END AND SUPPORT PILLAR 


The double Masma with central pillar differs in that the apex of 
the roof-slope is supported by the dividing wall, while the lower 
part of the roof-slope is supported by a wooden beam whose 
ends are embedded in the side walls, with the middle part 
resting on the stone pillar to prevent bending. 



SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO* 


Máximum protection area Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



Stone with hole or 
/"." ring to secure the roof 



Stone 
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DETAIL 1 


Gable end 


Stone 

peg 


DETAIL 2 


Wood 

beam 


DETAIL 3 


DETAIL 4 


Tie joining the 
two logs 


Log of smaller 
diameter tied to 
stone ring 



DETAIL 3 
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Stone 
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Log tied to 
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Main log 


Log embedded in 
stone wall 





























DWELLING WITHOUT GABLES 


This ¡s a typical house with a rectangular floor and a hip roof 
supported by the walls. 

The walls of this house could be of anything from cut stone to 
rough-hewn stone held together with a mud mortar. 



SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO * 

Máximum protection area Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 



FLOOR PLAN 





DETAIL 1 



The wooden roof was assembled 
by creating a main structure to 
which other smaller logs were tied, 
providing more rigidity and 
creating a surface which could be 
covered by ichu (Peruvian feather 
grass) for weatherproofing. 


The stone lintel had an important 
function in the building: it was the 
main element in the creation of the 
doorway and at the same time it 
acted to resist the pressure of the 
wall, given that the entrance has a 
trapezoid form. 






















DWELLING WITH GABLE-ENDS 


A single-room enclosure with access at the front and gabled 
sides, this dwelling had different functions, one of them being 
living space. The gables could be of adobe or of stone. 



SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO* 

Máximum protection area Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 







DETAIL 2 


Gable end 

DETAIL 2 


DETAIL 4 


PERSPECTIVE 


Stone 

ring 


Log of smaller 
diameter tied to 
stone ring 


Stone peg - 


Alcove 


DETAIL 3 


Stone with hole or ring to 
secure the roof 


Wooden ridge 
beam 



Tie linking 
two logs 


Log tied to 
stone peg 



DETAIL 3 


Alcove 


Stone lintel 





















DOUBLE DWELLING WITH GABLES 




The double-house lacks the beam at the apex of the 
roof. This ¡s because the roof framework ¡s supported 
directly by the longitudinal wall that divides the floor 
area into two equal rectangles, with access at the front, 
usually by a door. 


SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO * 

Máximum protection area Kutacoca-Choquequirao (PE-VCH-: 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


FLOOR PLAN CUT SECTION 
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Tie joining 
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PERSPECTIVE 
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DETAIL 1 
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HOUSING ON TWO LEVELS 


This type of housing ¡s built on platforms. The structures 
take advantage of the uneven ground to create two 
spaces. 

SOURCE: ARQUITECTURA INKA / GRAZIANO GASPARINI - LUISE MARGOLIES 



SECTION VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO 

Máximum protection orea Kutacoca - Choquequirao (PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 




PERSPECTIVE 


Entrances 


DETAIL 1 


Stone 

peg 


DETAIL 2 


DETAIL 4 


Stone ring for 
securing the roof 


Flange enclosing 
the beams forming 




DETAIL 2 


Stone ring 


Log of smaller 
diameter tied to 
stone ring 























DWELLING WITH CIRCULAR FLOOR 


Dwellings with a circular floor without a central pillar had a 
diameter of 4 metres máximum, the stone walls supporting the 
wooden framework of the roof. 



SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) * 
Máximum protection area Raqchi - Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 




ELEVATION 






The roof of the circular floor 
dwelling was made with a robust 
framework of wood, without a 
central supporting pillar. 


The stone lintel had an important 
function in the building; it was the 
main element in the creation of the 
doorway and at the same time it 
acted to resist the pressure of the 
wall, given that the entrance has a 
trapezoid form. 























BOHIO 


Buildings with a circular base of between 5 and 40 metres in 
diameter, with wooden columns embedded in the adobe walls 
to support the roof of thick beams. 



SECTION JUAN MONTALVO - CABUYAL (EC-JC-07/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, EQUADOR 






PERSPECTIVE 



The wall of the Bohío was made of 
adobe, with wooden pillars 
included in the structure at intervals. 
These wooden pillars, embedded in 
the circular adobe wall, supported 
the roof of thick beams. 


The central wooden pillar added 
stability to a structure; where the 
span was greater, the pillar would 
be thicker. 

The base of the pillar was held in a 
hole framed by stone in the centre 
of the Bohío. 


DETAIL 2 


Log tied to main 
structure 

Main log — 

Log embedded 
in the wall 
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TYPOLOGY OF ROADS -QHAPAQ NAN 


CONTENTS 


TYPE: UNOBSTRUCTED 


TYPE: PAVED 


TYPE: ELEVATED ROAD 


UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH DITCH TO THE SIDE 
UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH SURFACE DRAIN 
UNOBSTRUCTED/ PATH WITH LINES OF STONE ON BOTH SIDES 
UNOBSTRUCTED/ PATH OVER ROCKY OUTCROP 
UNOBSTRUCTED/ PATH WITH REMOVAL OF SURFACE MATERIAL 
WITH OR WITHOUT CONNECTED PATHS 

UNOBSTRUCTED/ PATH WITH REMOVAL OF SURFACE MATERIAL AND 
LINES OF STONE 

UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH REMOVAL OF SUPERFICIAL MATERIAL, 
BORDER OF REMOVED MATERIAL, WITH OR WITHOUT DITCH 
UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH ON HILLSIDE WITH OR WITHOUT CONNECTED PATH 
UNOBSTRUCTED/DOUBLE PATH WITH LINES OF STONE AT CENTRE AND TO 
SIDES 


• PAVED WITH SIDE BORDER 

• PAVED WITH SURFACE DRAIN AND DITCH 

• PAVED BETWEEN ROCK FORMATIONS 

• PAVED WITH A RAMP 

• PAVED AND JOINED TOA PATH 


TYPE: ENCLOSED BY WALLS 


• ENCLOSED BY WALLS WITH PAVING 

• ENCLOSED BY WALLS WITH PAVINGAND DITCH 

• ENCLOSED BY WALLS OF ADOBE AND STONE 

• ENCLOSED BY WALLS WITH PAVED RAMP 


• ELEVATED ROAD WITH PAVINGAND SURFACE DRAINS 

• ELEVATED ROAD WITH PAVINGAND UNDERGROUND DRAINS 

• ELEVATED ROAD WITH RETAINING WALLS AND FILLING MATERIAL 

• ELEVATED ROAD IN LAKE 

• ELEVATED ROAD MADE OF EARTH 

Pages 04 


TYPE: CUTAND FILLED 

• CUTAND FILLED, ENCLOSED BY WALLS 

• CUTAND FILLED, WITH STAIRWAY 

• CUTAND FILLED, ON SLOPE 

• CUTAND FILLED, ON RAMP 

Page 05 


TYPE: PLATFORM (CUT INTO HILLSIDE) 

• PLATFORM WITH PAVINGAND SURFACE DRAIN 

• PLATFORM WITH LINES OF STONE 

• PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY STONE WALLS 

• PLATFORM WITH WALL SUPPORTING SLOPE, PAVINGAND 
DITCHES 

• PLATFORM WITH SURFACE DRAIN, DITCH AND SIDE BORDER 

• PLATFORM WITH WALLS SUPPORTING SLOPE AND EMBANKMENT 

• PLATFORM OVER FILLING AND WITH WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMENT 

• PLATFORM OVER ROCKY OUTCROP 

• PLATFORM WITH WALLS SUPPORTING SLOPE AND EMBANKMENT, WITH 
PAVING OVER ROCKY OUTCROP 

• PLATFORM WITHOUT SUPPORTING WALLS 

• PLATFORM WITHOUT SUPPORTING WALLS AND WITH REINFORCEMED 
SLOPE 

• PLATFORM WITH WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMENT ELEVATED OVER THE 
LEVEL OF THE ROAD 

• PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY WALL SUPPORTING THE SLOPE AND MUD SIDE 
BORDER WITH DITCH 

• PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY WALL SUPPORTING THE SLOPE AND STONE 
SIDE BORDER 

• PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY WALL SUPPORTING THE SLOPE AND STONE 
SIDE BORDER WITH DITCHES 

• PLATFORM WITH MUD SIDE BORDER 


TYPE: EXCAVATED AND/OR CUT INTO ROCK 

• EXCAVATEDAND ENCLOSED BY MUD WALLS SUPPORTING BANK 

• EXCAVATEDAND ENCLOSED BY STONE WALLS SUPPORTING BANK 

• RAMP MADE IN THE ROCK 

Page 06 


TYPE: WITH STAIRWAYS 


• STAIRWAY WITH PAVINGAND WALL SUPPORTING SLOPE 

• STAIRWAY WITH SLOPING STEPS 

• STAIRWAY WITH SLOPING STEPS AND DITCHES 

• STAIRWAY WITH PLATFORM WITH SLOPING STEPS AND WALL 
SUPPORTING THE EMBANKMENT 

• STAIRWAY WITH PLATFORM WITH WALL SUPPORTING THE EMBANKMENT 

• STAIRWAY ON ROCKY GROUND 

• STAIRWAY ENCLOSED BY WALLS AND DITCH 

• STAIRWAY CUT INTO ROCK 

• STAIRWAY CUT INTO UNOBSTRUCTED SLOPE 

• STAIRWAY WITH STONE SIDE BORDER 


Pages 02-03 


Pages 07 - 08 


Page 09 


Page 10 
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TYPE: UNOBSTRUCTED 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 


S: HIGH PLATEAU, VALLEY FLOOR (less frequently river 
terrace, hillorslope) 

GL: 

R: RECTILINEAR 

CM: COMPACTED EARTH, NATURAL ROCK 
CT: CLEARING SURFACE ROCKS 

BW: LINING-UP BY CLEARING, SIMPLE LINES OF STONE, LINES 
PRODUCED BY VEGETATION, 

OTHERS (BY EXTRACTION) 

AE: DITCHES, SURFACE DRAINS 


DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 

(M) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 


PASTURE 


AREA 1 

8.00 


m u 

(3.70 a 12.30) 




CROSS - SECTION 


VARIATIONS: 


UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH SIDE DITCH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 



CROSS - SECTION 


UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH SURFACE DRAIN 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/CS-201 1 ) 


r DRAIN, CUT STONE 



CROSS SECTION 


• UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH OVER ROCKY GROUND 

UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH LINES OF STONE ON BOTH SIDES SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU -AMP. Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua (PE-CD-15/C-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51 /CS-2011) 


STONE ON 
SURFACE OR 
HALF-BURIED 


_t 



CROSS SECTION 


CROSS SECTION 


• UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH REMOVAL OF SURFACE MATERIAL, WITH OR 
WITHOUT CONNECTED PATH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Sección InCdhUCISl Norte (CH-IN-05/CS2009) 



NATURAL LEVEL 
OF LAND 


3,00 


LEVEL OFROADWAY- 


(3.00 a 3.50) 


CROSS SECTION 


• UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH REMOVAL OF SURFACE MATERIAL AND 
LINES OF STONE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Sección Putre Sur (CH-PS-01/C2009) 


NATURAL LEVEL 
OF TERRAIN 



UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH REMOVAL OF SURFACE MATERIAL, EDGING 
WITH REMOVED MATERIAL, WITH OR WITHOUT DITCH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Sección Cupo Topain (CH-CT-10/CS2010) 



LEVEL OF EDGE 


3.00 m 


■LEVEL OFROADWAY 


DITCH 


EARTH AND 
ACCUMULATESTONE' 


CROSS SECTION 


CROSS SECTION 


• UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH ON SLOPE WITH OR WITHOUT CONNECTED PATH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Sección Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral (CH-PF-34/CS 

0.50 0,50 

- 

-ROAD 


CROSS SECTION 


UNOBSTRUCTED/DOUBLE PATH WITH LINES OF STONES IN 
CENTRE AND TO SIDES 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN ARGENTINA - Subtramo Los Corrales - Las Pircas (AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011) 


l _ m _ 

(5.00 a 6.00) 

- OOa -o-soOfia, 


3.50 


ACCUMULATED 

STONES 




CROSS SECTION 



AREA 


SURFACE 

DRAIN 


PASTURE 

AREA 


ROADWAY MADE BY 
CLEARANCE AND 
COMPACTION AS A RESULT 
OF CONTINUOUS USE 


LINES OF UNCUT 
STONES, HALF BURIED 


LOCATION 


PASTURE 

AREA 


LOCATION: 

Subsection Los Corrales - Las Pircas (AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, ARGENTINA 


PERSPECTIVE 

UNOBSTRUCTED/DOUBLE PATH 
WITH STONE UNES IN CENTRE 
AND AT SIDES 


SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 
Máximum protection area Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 4,375 metres above sea level 


PERSPECTIVE 

UNOBSTRUCTED/PATH WITH 
SURFACE DRAIN 
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TYPE: PLATFORM (CUT INTO BANK) 


S: 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 


DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 

(M) 


SLOPE, RAVINE 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan (PE-t 


H-47/CS-201 


GL: 

R: WINDING 

CM: COMPACTED EARTH AND ROUGH-HEWN STONE 
CT: ADDITION AND EXTRACTION 

BW: WALL SUPPORTING THE EMBANKMENT, WALL SUPPORTING THE 
SLOPE, SIMPLE LINE OF STONES 
AE: DITCHES, SURFACE DRAINS 


PROJECTION 
OF NATUFiAL 
TERRAIN 


COMPACTED EARTH 
FILLING 



1) 


CROSS SECTION 


VARIATIONS: 


PLATFORM WITH PAVING AND SURFACE DRAIN • PLATFORM WITH LINES OF STONE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Inka Patsacan (PE-HH-43/CS-2011) SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Aílpachaca - Tambillo (PE-HH-49/CS-2011) 


DRAIN MADE WITH 
f CUTSTONE 



PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY STONE WALLS 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan (PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 


Mr 

v 


116 

(3.10 a 6.50) 


0.50 

HQ 


STONE PLACED 
ON SURFACE 

— RAVINE 


CROSS SECTION 


• PLATFORM WITH WALL SUPPORTING BANK, PAVING AND DITCHES 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51 /CS-2011) 


PIRCA (WALL) 
CULTIVATED AREA 



4 ROUGH-HEWN 
STONE AND 
MUD MORTAR 


CROSS SECTION 



PAVING OF ROUGH- 
HEWN STONE 


^ jT SLC 


CROSS SECTION 


PLATFORM WITH SURFACE DRAIN, DITCH, AND SIDE BORDER 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51/CS-2011) 


CULTIVATEC 



ROUGH-HEWN 
✓- STONE AND 
MUD MORTAR 


PLATFORM OVER FILLING MATERIAL AND WITH SUPPORTING 
WALL ON EMBANKMENT 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Escalerilla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas / 
Cushuro (PE-HH-59/CS-2011) 


PLATFORM WITH WALLS SUPPORTING SLOPE AND EMBANKMENT 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Escalerilla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas / Cushuro 
(PE-HH-59/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


PLATFORM OVER ROCKY OUTCROP 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51/CS-201 T) 



CROSS SECTION 




CROSS SECTION 


PLATFORM WITH WALLS SUPPORTING THE SLOPE WITH PAVING OVER 
ROCKY OUTCROP 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq (PE-VCH-24/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 



SLOPE 
OF HILL 


LOCATION: 


PERSPECTIVE 


SURFACE DRAIN 
WITH SEMI-CUT 
STONES 


PAVED SURFACE OF 
ROUGH-HEWN STONE 
WITHOUT BONDING 


EMBANKMENT SUPPORTING 
WALL MADE OF ROUGH- 
HEWN STONE WITHOUT 
BONDING AND WITH JOINTS 
FILLED WITH A MORTAR OF 
EARTH AND PEBBLES 


SLOPE 
OF HILL 


FILLING OF STONES, 
RUBBLE AND EARTH 


NATURAL 
LEVEL OF 
TERRAIN 


SECTION HUANUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 


PLATFORM WITH RETENTION 


Máximum protection area Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan (PE-HH-47/CS-2011) WALL, PAVING AND SURFACE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU DRAIN 


ALTITUDE: 3,749 metres above sea level 



STONE, RUBBLE AND 
EARTH FILLING 


SUPPORTING WALL OF 
ROUGH-HEWN STONE 
WITHOUT BONDING, WITH 
JOINTS FILLED WITH EARTH 
MORTAR AND PEBBLES 


NATURAL LEVEL 
OF TERRAIN 


SLOPE 
OF HILL 


LOCATION: CUT SECTION 

SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO PLATFORM WITH RETAINING 

Máximum protection area Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan (PE-HH-47/CS-2011) WALL, PAVING AND SURFACE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU DRAIN 

ALTITUDE: 3,749 metres above sea level 
























































PLATFORM WITHOUT SUPPORTING WALL 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Section Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-02/CS2009) 



CROSS SECTION 


PLATFORM WITHOUT SUPPORTING WALLS AND WITH REINFORCED SLOPE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Section Putre Sur (CH-PS-01/C2009) 



CROSS SECTION 


Location of similar structures: 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA - Section Inantáz (Yacuanquer) (CO-RP-08-C-2011) 


PLATFORM WITH WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMENT ELEVATED ABOVE • PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY WALL SUPPORTING THE SLOPE AND MUD 

THE LEVEL OF THE ROAD SIDE BORDER WITH DITCH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Section Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-02/CS2009) SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA - Section La Paz (El Contadero) (CO-RP-04-C-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMENT AND 
STONE SIDE BORDER WITH DITCHES 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA - Chitarán (Funes) (CO-RP-05-C-2011) 


PIRCA (WALL) -i 



PLATFORM WITH MUD SIDE BORDER 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA - Section La Paz (El Contadero) (CO-RP-04-C-2011) 

r CULTIVATION 



CROSS SECTION 


CROSS SECTION 



PIRCA 

(WALL) 


DITCH 


PERSPECTIVE 

PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY 
RETAINING WALL AND STONE SIDE 
BORDER WITH DITCHES 


AREA OF 
CULTIVATION 


VEGETATION OVER 
THE PIRCA (WALL) 


ROAD 


PIRCA (WALL) 


LOCATION: 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, COLOMBIA 



VEGETATION 
OVER MUD WALL 


MUD WALL 


AREA OF CULTIVATION 


ROAD 


DITCH 


PERSPECTIVE 


LOCATION 


PLATFORM ENCLOSED BY 
RETAINING WALL AND MUD SIDE 
BORDER WITH DITCH 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, COLOMBIA 








































TYPE : PAVED 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 


S: VALLEY FLOOR, HIGH PLATEAU (occasionally hills or slopes) 
GL: 

R: RECTILINEAR, WINDING 

CM: COMPACTED EARTH AND ROUGH-HEWN STONE 

CT: WITHOUT BONDING 

BW: SIMPLE LINES OF STONE, NO BARRIERS (WALL BORDERS) 
AE: DITCHES, SURFACE DRAINS 


DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 
(M) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERÚ - AMP. Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan (PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 

STONE ON 
SURFACE OR 



CROSS SECTION 


VARIATIONS: 

• PAVED WITH SIDE BORDER 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Inka Patsacan (PE-HH-43/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


• PAVED WITH SURFACE DRAIN AND DITCH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Moyabamba-Potocza (PE-HH-55/C-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


PAVED BETWEEN ROCKY FORMATION . PAVED WITH A RAMP 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Inka Patsacan (PE-HH-43/CS-2011) SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Inca Mach'ay - Samarinapata (PE-VCH-23/CS-2011) 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


PAVED AND JOINED TO A PATH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Section Socoroma Sur (CH-SS-02/CS2009) 



CROSS SECTION 



SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 

Máximum protection area Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


PERSPECTIVE 

ROAD ON PLATFORM - PAVED 
WITH RETAINING WALLS 


EMBANKMENT 
SUPPORTING WALL 
MADE OF ROUGH- 
HEWN STONE 


WALL 

SUPPORTING 

SLOPE 


AREA OF 
CULTIVATION 


PAVED ROAD 




LOCATION: PERSPECTIVE 

SECTION TRAMO XAUXA - PACHACAMAC 

Máximum protection area Portachuelo - Piticocha (PE-XP-30/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 4,405 metres above sea level 


ELEVATED ROADWAY WITH 
RETAINING WALLS, PAVED AND 
WITH UNDERGROUND DRAIN 


























TYPE: ENCLOSED BY WALLS 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 

DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 
(M) 

S: RIVER TERRACE, VALLEY FL00R, HIGH PLATEAU 

GL: 

R: WINDING, RECTILINEAR 

CM: COMPACTED EARTH, ROUGH-HEWN STONE AND/OR 

ADOBE 

CT: CLEARANCE OF SURFACE ROCKS 

BW: BARRER (WALL-BORDER, HIGH ADOBE WALLS), SIMPLE 

LINES OF STONE 

AE: DITCHES 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51 /CS-2011) 

0.70 o nr» 0.70 

4 » 4 0 | 4 » 

PIRCA-U (1.90 a 20.00) -XJ 

I — PIRCA 

CULT «, ®‘o.» CULTIVOS 

CROSS SECTION 

Location of similar structures: 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN COLUMBIA - Section Guapuscal Bajo (Funes) (CO-RP-07-C-2011) 


VARIATIONS: 


ENCLOSED BY WALLS AND PAVED • ENCLOSED BY WALLS WITH PAVING AND DITCH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Inka Patsacan (PE-HH-43/CS-2011) SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE HH 51/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


Location of similar struclures: 

-QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA - Section La Paz (El Contadero) (CO-RP-04-C-2011) 
-QHAPAQ ÑAN ECUADOR - Subsection Achupallas-lngapirca (EC-AI-11 /CS-2011) 


ENCLOSED BY ADOBE AND STONE WALLS 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Pachacamac (PE-XP-40/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 

Location of similar structures: 

-QHAPAQ ÑAN COLUMBIA - Section Los Ajos (Tangua) (CO-RP-09-C-2011) 


ENCLOSED BY WALLS WITH PAVED RAMP 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Raqchi - Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


Location of similar structures: 

-QHAPAQ ÑAN COLUMBIA - Sección San Pedro (Potosi)(CO-RP-02-C-2011) 



LOCATION: PERSPECTIVE 

SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO ENCLOSED BY WALLS WITH 

Máximum protection area Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51 /CS-2011) (PE-XP-30/CS-2011) PAVING 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 3,694 metres above sea level 



ADOBE 


STONE 


STONE 


ROAD 


LOCATION: 

SECTION XAUXA - PACHACAMAC 

Máximum protection area Pachacamac (PE-XP-40/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 50 metres above sea level 
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PERSPECTIVE 

ENCLOSED BY WALLS OF ADOBE 
AND STONE 







































TYPE: EXCAVATED AND/OR CUT INTO ROCK 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 


DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 

(M) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-h 


H-51/CS-2011) 


S: MOUNTAIN PASS, HILLSIDES, SLOPES (occasionally river terraces) 

GZ: 

R: RECTILINEAR 

CM: COMPACTEDEARTH 

CT: BY EXTRACTION - CUT INTO ROCK 

BM: CUT INTO ROCK 

AE: DITCHES 



CROSS SECTION 


VARIATIONS: 


EXCAVATEDAND ENCLOSED BY MUD WALLS SUPPORTING BANK 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA - Section La Cofradía (Gualmatán) (CO-RP-03-C-2011) 



EXCAVATEDAND ENCLOSED BYSTONE WALLS SUPPORTING BANK 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ NAN COLOMBIA - Chitarrán (Funes) (CO-RP-05-C-2011) 



• RAMP MADE IN THE ROCK 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina (PE-OL-18/CS-2011) 


CUT IN ROCKY 



FtOCKY MASSIF 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


variable 



LOCATION: PERSPECTIVE 

SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO EXCAVATED AND/OR CUT 

Máximum protection area Huaritambo - Ushnu (PE-HH-51/CS-2011) INTO ROCK 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 

ALTITUDE: 4,002 metres above sea level 




PIRCA (WALL) 


PIRCA (WALL) 


CULTIVATED AREA 















































TYPE: WITH STAIRWAYS 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 


DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 

(M) 


S: HILLSIDES 

GZ: 


R: 

CM: 

CT: 

BW: 

AE: 


WINDING (occasionally rectilinear) 

COMPACTED EARTH AND ROUGH-HEWN STONE 
BY ADDITION, EARTH - STONE - MIXTURE 
WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMENT (PIRCA-STYLE, ROUGH- 
HEWN STONE AND MUD MORTAR) 

NONE 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


CROSS SECTION 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ NAN PERU - AMP. Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan (PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 
CUT STONE n rSr“" 

CUT STONE 



VARIATIONS: 


• STAIRWAYS WITH SLOPING STONE STEPS 

STAIRWAYS WITH PAVING AND WALL SUPPORTING SLOPE SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Escalerilla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huayllllas / Cushuro 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41 /CS-2011) (PE-HH-59/CS-2011) 


ROUGH-HEWN 

STONE 

VEGETATION 



CROSS SECTION 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 



STAIRWAYSWITH SLOPING STEPS AND DITCHES 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Allpachaca -Tamblllo (PE-HH-49/CS-2011) 


CUT STONE AND 
r ROUGH-HEWN 

STONE CUTSTONEAND 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION CROSS SECTION 


STAIRWAYAND PLATFORM WITH SLOPING STEPS AND WALL 
SUPPORTING BANK 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Escalen'lla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huayllllas / Cushuro 
(PE-HH-59/CS-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 



WALL SUPPORTING SLOPE 
MADE OF ROUGH-HEWN 
STONE WITHOUT BONDING, 
GAPS FILLED WITH MORTAR 
OF EARTH AND PEBBLES 


STEPS MADE OF ROUGH-HEWN 
WITHOUT BONDING 


CULTIVATION ON 
HILLSIDE 


DITCH 


HILLSIDE 


LOCATION: 

SECTION HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 
Máximum protection area Huánuco Pampa (PE-HH-41/CS-2011 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 3,348 metres above sea level 


PERSPECTIVE 

STAIRWAY WITH WALL 
SUPPORTING SLOPE AND DITCH 



IRRIGATION 

CANAL 


STAIRWAY WITH PAVED 
SURFACE OF ROUGH-HEWN 
STONE WITHOUT BONDING 


LOCATION: 


DRAIN MADE WITH 
l-CUT STONES 


PERSPECTIVE 

STAIRWAY WITH PAVING, 


WALL SUPPORTING SLOPE 
MADE OF ROUGH-HEWN 
STONE WITHOUT BONDING, 
GAPS FILLED WITH MORTAR 
OF EARTH AND PEBBLES 


TRAMO XAUXA - PACHACAMAC SURFACE DRAIN, IRRIGATION 

Máximum protection area Chiclla - Huarochirí (PE-XP-32/C-2011) CANAL AND RETAINING WALL 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


ALTITUDE: 3,000 metres above sea level 
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STAIRWAYSAND PLATFORM WITH WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMENT 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Escalerilla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas / 
Cushuro (PE-HH-59/CS-2011) 


STAIRWAYON ROCKY OUTCROP 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Inka Patsacan 
(PE-HH-43/CS-2011) 



, Q ,75 i / 

TI/ 


CROSS SECTION 


ESCALÓN SEMI 
' TALLADO 



SECCIÓN LONGITUDINAL 


Location of similar structures: 

■QHAPAQ ÑAN EQUADOR - Section San José-Llamacanchi-Las Limas (EC-SL-28/CS-2011) 


• STAIRWAYS ENCLOSED BY WALLS AND DITCH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan 
(PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 

• STAIRWAYCUT INTO ROCK 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina (CH-SS-02/CS2009) 


_ OHI mu UDA/M OTHMC .. 


CUTSTONE 

r ROUGH-HEWN STONE 



CROSS SECTION 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


ROCKY 

MASSIF 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


• UNOBSTRUCTED SLOPE WITH STAIRWAYCUT IN 


• STAIRWAYWITH STONE SIDE BORDER 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Section Pampa del Inca - Finca de SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN ARGENTINA - Sección Quebrada Grande-Las escaleras 

Chañaral (CH-PF-33/CS2010) (AR-QGE-01/C-2011) 



LONGITUDINAL SECTION 



STONE STEPS MADE OF 
SEMI-CUT STONE 


NATURAL ROCKY 
TERRAIN 


LOCATION: 

SECTION XAUXA - PACHACAMAC 

Máximum protection area Portachuelo - Piticocha (PE-XP-30/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 4,635 metres above sea level 


PERSPECTIVE 

PAVED ELEVATED ROADWAY WITH 
RETAINING WALLS AND 
UNDERGROUND DRAIN 



LOCATION: 

SUBSECTION: PORTAL DEL INCA - FINCA DE CHAÑARAL 
Section Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral (CH-PF-33/CS2010) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, CHILE 


PERSPECTIVE 

CLEARED SLOPE WITH 
CUT-IN STEPS 




































TYPE: ELEVATED ROAD 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

SITE (S), GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION (GL), ROUTE (R), CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL (CM), 
CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE (CT), BORDER OR WALL (BW) and ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS (AE). 

DIAGRAM AND MEASUREMENT 
(M) 


SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan 

S: HIGH PLATEAU, RIVER VALLEYS 

(PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 




ZG: 

FILLING OF STONE, 


NATURAL LEVEL 

R: RECTILINEAR 

RUBBLE AND EARTH 


" OF TERRAIN 

CM: COMPACTED EARTH, ROUGH-HEWN STONE 

ROUGH-HEWN STONE -i 



r BOFEDAL (march) 

CT: BY ADDITION, EARTH - STONE - MIXTURE 

onccnAi _ 1- 1 

3,00 



BW: WALL SUPPORTING THE EMBANKMENT 

AE- OI IDEARE AMR 1 IMHCDRDRI IMH RDAIMC 

inz 


¡1f 


Ab. oUKrAOb ANU UNUbKbKUUINU UKAINo 

CROSS SECTION 



VARIATIONS: 


ELEVATED ROADWAYWITH PAVING AND SURFACE DRAINS 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ NAN PERU - AMP Huánuco Pampa 
(PE HH 41/CS-2011) 


ELEVATED ROADWAYWITH PAVING AND UNDERGROUND DRAINS 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP Tambo de Llata (PE-HH-45/CS-2011) 


CUT-STONE DRAIN 


STRETCH 
OF WATER 



CROSS SECTION 


UNDERGROUND DRAIN - ROUGH- 
HEWN STONE AND MUD MORTAR 
BOFEDAL 
(march) 



CROSS SECTION 


ELEVATED ROADWAYWITH RETAINING WALLS AND FILLING MATERIAL 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE - Sección Socoroma Sur 
(C H-SS-02/CS2009) 


FILLING OS STONE, 
RUBBLE AND EARTH 


RAISED LEVEL OF TERRAIN ■ 


i- PIRCA (WALL) 


ELEVATED ROADWAYIN LAKE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP Sisipampa - Pomata 
(PE-CD-13/C-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 



CROSS SECTION 


ELEVATED ROADWAY MADE OF EARTH 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua 
(PE-CD-15/C-2011) 



CROSS SECTION 



PERSPECTIVE 


LOCATION 


UNDERGROUND DRAIN COVERED 


BY STONE SLABS 


STRECH OF WATER 


ROADWAY PAVED WITH 
ROUGH-HEWN STONE 


CANAL INSIDE 

UNDERGROUND DRAIN WITH 
SEMI-CUT STONE 


NATURAL LEVEL OF 
TERRAIN 


FILLING OF STONES, RUBBLE 
AND EARTH 


WALL SUPPORTING EMBANKMEN 
MADE OF ROUGH-HEWN STONES 
WITHOUT BONDING WITH GAPS 
FILLED WITH MORTAR OF EARTH 
AND PEBBLES 


STRECH OF WATER 


SECTION HUANUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 


ELEVATED ROAD WITH RETAINING 


Máximum protection area Cerro Jircancha - Cerro Torre (PE-HH-52/CS-2011) WALL, PAVING AND 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU UNDERGROUND DRAIN 


ALTITUDE: 4,327 metres above sea level 



LOCATION: 

SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERÚ - BOLIVIA) 

Máximum protection area Arbolera - Parcco Chua Chua (PE-CD-15/C-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 
ALTITUDE: 4,327 metres above sea level 


CUT SECTION 

ELEVATED ROADWAY WITH 
RETAINING WALLS, PAVING AND 
UNDERGROUND DRAIN 


FILLING OF STONE, 
RUBBLE AND EARTH 


NATURAL LEVEL 


OF TERRAIN 
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TYPE: CUT AND FILLED 



VARIATIONS: 


CUT AND FILLED, ENCLOSED BYWALLS 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Raqchi - Qquea 
(PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 


CUT AND FILLED, WITH STAIRWAY 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Raqchi - Qquea 
(PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 



CUT AND FILLED, ON SLOPE 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Raqchi - Qquea 
(PE CD 04/CS 2011) 

ROCK 



CUT AND FILLED, ON RAMP 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU - AMP. Raqchi - Qquea 
(PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 




ROCKY 

MASSIF 


LOCATION: 



PERSPECTIVE 


EDGEDAND 

ROUGH-HEWN 

STONES 


SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) CUT AND FILLED, WITH A STAIRWAY 

Máximum protection area Raqchi-Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 

SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


ALTITUDE: 4,327 metres above sea level 



LOCATION: 


SECTION CUSCO - DESAGUADERO (BINACIONAL PERU - BOLIVIA) 
Máximum protection area Raqchi-Qquea (PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 
SOURCE: QHAPAQ ÑAN, PERU 


ALTITUDE: 4,327 metres above sea level 


CUT SECTION 

CUT AND FILLED, ON A RAMP 
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2.a.2 Roads and Archaelogical Sites and Roads Infraestructures 


Description of the Property. Argentina 

The Inca Empire and its Road NetWork in the Southern Andes 

Between the second half of the fifteenth century and 1532, the greater part 
of the current Argentine northwest was part of the Inca Empire orTawantin- 
suyu. In Quechua, this expression means 'four parts together' and refers to 
the división of its vast territory into four sections or suyus centred around 
the city of Cusco (Perú). The Argentine Northwest, northern Chile, western 
Bolivia and the far South of Perú were the southernmost of these 'parts'; the 
Qollasuyu. 

According to historical sources (see Cieza de León 1533; Pachakuti Yamki 
1620; Montesinos 1644; among others), starting in the 1460S, multiethnic 
armies commanded byTopa Inca Yupanqui began expeditions to the South¬ 
ern Andes. During these campaigns, described in chronicles as 'legend- 
ary', the Incas added the high plateau and valleys of Southern Bolivia, oíd 
Tucumán (currently the Argentine North west), up to today's province of 
Mendoza, the Chilean territory North ofthe Maulé Riverto their empire. On 
the Southern front, the Inca advance was stopped by the strong resistance of 
Araucanian groups. The ñame 'Qollasuyu' generally covered all these lands. 
The ñame comes from the Qollas, a powerful kingdom from the Lake Tit¬ 
icaca basin, who resisted and repeatedly rebelled against Inca control, and 
whose eventual defeat opened the door for southward expansión. 

Towards the end ofthe fifteenth century, the Qollasuyu assumed its final 
shape, with its Southern limit in the Uspallata-Maule area (Argentina-Chile) 
and its eastern border defined by the impossibility to subjugate the Chi¬ 
riguanos and Lules peoples in the forests and eastern Pampas. Historians 
ask themselves whether it was really the resistance of these groups or the 
geographical barrier itself - that separating the Andean world from the east¬ 
ern and Southern lowlands - which curbed this singular cultural expansión. 
The Qollasuyu was, in turn, subdivided into 'provinces', which in some way 
reflected prior geopolitical configurations and which were frequently reused 
in the administrative divisions of Spanish Colonial times. 

Even when most ofthe conquered peoples shared certain practices and 
common valúes (e.g. corporate organisation in múltiple fields of action, rec- 


iprocity as a principie of social relations), they were very different in terms 
of their economy, organisation and culture, as well as the landscapes they 
inhabited. In order to face this diversity, Incas implemented particular dom- 
ination methods in every región, combining the possibilities provided by 
the resources, institutions and customs of every group and región, with 
their own economic and political interests. The resulting control strategies 
combined a variety of practices, including armed violence, deterrence, colo- 
nisation, alliances, cultural hegemony and ideological subjugation. The re- 
sult was a dynamic, flexible, multifaceted and expansive art of government. 

The Qollasuyu was the largest and most diverse ofthe four suyus, though 
not the most densely populated, as it covered great deserts and the high- 
est mountain ranges ofthe continent. The scale ofthe territory, its uneven 
topography, its hostility to human occupation and the diversity of peoples 
inhabiting it, posed challenges of a unique scale. The success of such a vast 
and complex political organisation largely relied on its capacity to move 
people, goods and information quickly and efficiently. Therein lies the val¬ 
ué ofthe colossal construction of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System. Even 
though millennial roads and paths were reused, Incas expanded, formalised 
and gave consistency to a road network of unique proportions, making it an 
efficient instrument for political and cultural cohesión. 

Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System, Argentina 

In the northern and central Andes, and in today's Argentine Republic, the 
Inca road network covers seven provinces: Jujuy, Salta, Tucumán, Catama- 
rca, La Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza. Within that geographical sphere, the 
Incas built between 2,500 and 3,000 kilometres of road, Crossing the high 
plateau, valleys and ravines ofthe oíd Hispanic provinces of Tucumán and 
Cuyo and up to the current Chile through different mountain passes (Figure 
1). The southernmost was Uspallata; the destination ofthe road section in 
the province of Mendoza included in this nomination proposal. 

Today, over one hundred Inca road segments in different natural environ- 
ments and cultural landscapes of Northwestern Argentina and Cuyo sur- 
vive. The main trunk ofthe road enters the Argentine territory by the Tambo 
Real de Calahoyo (current Bolivian border), branching out profusely from 
there to different points and regions. These roads enter into myriad of 
facilities designed to perform various logistical, productive, administrative 
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Figure i. Sketch depicting the Inca road network in the Southern Andes (Berberián y Raflñno 
1991) 


and religious functions. Remains built of clay and stone have been found 
in around 200 of those sites, including great fortresses such as Pucará del 
Aconquija, ceremonial complexes such as La Ciudacita or Llullaillaco, ad- 
ministrative centres such as Potrero de Payogasta, Chaquiago or Shincal, 
local urban centres such as Tilcara, Tastil or Quilmes, agricultural centres 
such as Coctaca, mining areas such as Sierra de Famatina and tambos such 
asTocota, Ranchillos or Tambillitos. 

Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System must be considered not as a single 
road, but as an interconnected road network seamlessly covering the en¬ 
tire Tawantinsuyu. This system provides múltiple alternatives for travel in 
each región, with sections assuming a different hierarchy (primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary branches) according to the function and importance of the 
nodes and regions linking them, as well as the contribution to the connec- 
tivity of the network as a whole. This hierarchy, in turn, affects, among other 
factors, the scale of technological investment made in the construction of 
different segments. 

Upon depicting the network of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System on the 
map of the Qollasuyu, its morphology shows an overall orientation struc- 
tured by the Andean mountains, with main axes on each side interlinked 
at intervals by cross roads across the mountains. From this basic structure, 
secondary branches divert communicating nodes of various strategic valué 
and functions, e.g. extractive, productive, administrative-redistributive, mil- 
itary or religious. 

This is illustrated by roads joining mining operations with power and con- 
sumption centres. In addition, a road goes through the Diablillos salt fíat 
connecting the copper veins of Abra de las Minas with Coyparcito, in An- 
tofagasta de la Sierra. At the La Rioja Famatina Hills there are remains of 
roads built in search of gold and copper in Pampa Real. Other branches 
depart from the main road in search of more fertile natural environments, 
more suitable for agricultural activities, or head for areas favourable for the 
installation of warehouses or cólicas, as in Coctaca and Rodero (Jujuy), Titi- 
conte and Los Graneros de La Poma (Salta), or Los Colorados (Catamarca). 
Other branches of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System headed for border 
garrisons on the eastern edge of the empire, as deduced by the connections 
of Pucará del Aconquija with Chaquiago de Andalgalá. 














It is also frequent for certain secondary roads to 
lead to regions with múltiple functions, as is the 
case in the Santa Ana-Valle Colorado section pro- 
posed herein, which apparently linked the political 
centres of Humahuaca-lruya with mining opera- 
tions, coca plantations and summit sanctuaries 
(Cerro Amarillo, Cerro Hermoso) nestled in the 
sub-Andean hills and eastern woods. 

Finally, other roads we could lócate on a tertia- 
ry level link nearby facilities or sectors within one 
complex facility to join up a settlement with bro- 
ken components or a location with múltiple sites 
operating in conjunction to perform certain ma- 
jor functions for the State. Some of the road seg- 
ments included in this nomination belong to this 
category, as is the case with the La Ciudacita seg- 
ment, which connects two sectors of this ceremo¬ 
nial complex, or el Pucará del Aconquija, where it 
joins a site in El Bajo with its fortress on the sum¬ 
mit, or the Llullaillaco road which strings together 
different sites and stations which processions and 
sacrifice victims had to cover between the foothills 
and the summit sanctuary. 

In terms of the technical characteristics of the 
road network, they range from the simple or raked 
path, resulting from traflñc itself, going through 
the variations of the clear and marked paths, roads 
on a ledge, paved and with stone stairways, often 
supplemented by special technical devices, such 
as drains or bridges. This diversity partially meets 
the difficulties and possibilities offered by the ter- 
rain, existing raw materials, and possibly the man- 
power that could be moved for its construction. 

On occasion the road travels through deep plains 
which, due to their size, helped it be located a 


certain distance away from rivers and obstacles 
presented by their immediate environment, as in 
Yocavil (Santa María) Calchaquí and Hualfín. On 
plateau plains, the road tends to be straight and 
marked by the removal of stones and vegetation, 
often accompanied by milestones. In the ravines 
and deep hillside valleys, it is a winding track with 
steep slopes instead, in keeping with the topogra- 
phy of canyons and hills. 

In general, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System, 
its branches and supporting Tambos were built 
in places with the appropriate natural conditions 
to provide logistics to travellers, such as drinking 
water, pastures for pack animáis, terrain fit for ag- 
riculture and firm soil away from swampy areas. 

Road segments, which are technically more elab¬ 
órate, were located in the Quebrada del Toro and 
Capillas, Iruya, Quebrada de Humahuaca, and 
Shincal de Quimivil. They inelude cobbled sec- 
tions on a ledge, with stone stairways to overeóme 
the steepest slopes. Other sections were enclosed 
within walls and elevated; for instance in the vicin- 
ity of Shincal, Tastil, Queta, Ranchillos, Titiconte, 
La Huerta, Nevado del Aconquija, Chaquiago de 
Andalgalá and Tilcara. 

As mentioned above, the main trunk of Qhapaq 
Ñan Andean Road System entered the current 
Argentine territory at the Tambo Real de Cala- 
hoyo, located on the border with what today is 
Bolivia, at 22 o S latitude. According to chronicler 
Antonio de Herrera (1736), it carne directly from 
Cusco, through Puno, Sillustani and Chucuito at 
the source of Lake Poopo, through Orna Porco de 
Aullagas; the eastern partofthe Uyuni salt fíat,Tu- 
piza and Talina, up to the aforementioned Tambo 


de Calahoyo , Rinconadilla and El Moreno. A major 
branch headed to the Quebrada de Humahuaca 
(Humahuaca Ravine), passing in front of the Pu¬ 
cará de Tres Cruces , through the Puerta de Inca 
Cueva, Alto Zapagua and Churqueaguada Tam¬ 
bos. From there, it connected the Juire, Putuquito, 
Coctaca, Rodero, Peñas Blancas, Cerro Chisca and 
Yacoraite facilities, from where a branch would d¡- 
vert to the East, towards Caspalá, Santa Ana and 
Valle Colorado. Further South, through the Que¬ 
brada de Humahuaca, it crossed Campo Morado, 
La Huerta, Puerta de la Huerta, Perchel and Til- 
cara. 

In the Puna, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System 
descended towards the Quebrada del Toro (ravine) 
through Punta Ciénaga and turned Southwest 
through IV Caves, to the Northwestern suburb of 
Tastil, from where it headed to the administrative 
centre of Potrero de Payogasta in the Calchaquí 
Valley. Moving on through this valley, North to 
South, the connected establishments were Cor- 
ralito, Capillas, Corral Blanco, Potrero de Payo- 
gasta, Cortaderas, Puerta de la Paya-Guitian, An- 
gastaco and Animaná. 

The large number of mountain peaks in the re¬ 
gión, including northern Chile, Southern Bolivia 
and northwestern Argentina, the Llullaillaco vol- 
cano, the province of Salta, featuring great height 
and importance. The most significant altitude 
shrine in Argentina has been found there, judg- 
ing by the effort put into the construction of the 
many buildings from the foot to the top, the road 
and also the characteristics of the offerings made 
there five centuries ago. 


Returningto Calchaquí, the road, afterthe western mountainside oftheYo- 
cavil Val ley, travelled southwards, linking such major facilities as Tolombón, 
Pichao, Quilmes and Fuerte Quemado, where large Inca mines have been 
studied. On the south end of that val ley, the large establishment of Punta de 
Balasto or Ingamana once stood, accordingto historical cartographers. After 
the latter and that of Hualfín, located at the head of the valley of the same 
ñame, exploration of the terrain is scant. 

Ingamana was a sort of road junction, a joining spot or Tinkuy, from where 
many branches diverted. One headed Southwest and climbed the snowy 
mountains of Aconquija or La Ciudacita passing the Huehuel (or Becovel) 
and Campo Colorado Tambos 3,700 and 4,700 m high respectively. Another 
headed west to the Hualfín Valley, through Campo del Arenal or Pozue¬ 
los. Another joined the Ingenio del Arenal and Médanos facilities with Ch- 
aquiago de Andalgalá, through the Capillitas hills. It is also likely that the 
latter branched out in the direction of Pucará del Aconquija. 

After Nacimientos and Hualfín, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System resumed 
its south-southwest direction and joined the Hualfín, Quillay, Shincal,Tam- 
billos de Zapata and Uatungasta imperial establishments. From there, a 
slow ascent to the Andes began, headed for the Copiapó Valley in Chile. 

Further South, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System entered La Rioja through 
Costa de Reyes, where highly deteriorated ruins of a Tambo can be viewed. It 
crossed the Copacabana hills to arrive at the Tambería de Cazaderos, and then 
through the Famatina Valley and hills; a major mining district where Inca 
architecture survives in the Tambería del Incay Pampa Real, with connections 
to the Negro Overo and General Belgrano Sanctuaries. The road goes on, 
passing the Vinchina Valley through Rincón del Toro and Guandacol. 

A series of crossroads went through the Andes and connected territories 
on either side, in what today is Argentine and Chilean territory. The Andean 
mountains were crossed in Pre-lnca, Inca and historical times by numerous 
paths, using different means of transport. Original settlers (Archaic Peri- 
od) got round it on foot, then accompanied by caravans of llamas, the only 
pack animal of the New World. The introduction of horses and mules in the 
fifteenth century opened up new possibilities for travel. The Hispanic con- 
quest also introduced other animáis that went along oíd roads, such as cat- 
tle, which periodically travelled through the mountain range in great droves 


or herds. Eventually, wheeled vehicles arrived, first with animal power and 
then motorised. In each case, roads were adapted to meet new demands 
and possibilities for travel. 

Further South, another road joins this San Juan región ofjachal, Angualasto, 
Tocota and the San Guillermo National Park, through the Agua Negra pass, 
with the mining area today called Almirante Latorre and Vicuña, in Chile. 
Many Inca Tambos and trails have been found there, connecting Pre-Andean 
San Juan Valleys with the región, today Chilean, of Calingasta, to the regions 
of lllapel or Combarbalá. This track ineludes several Inca remains on either 
side of the mountain range. 

Finally, the southernmost Inca road connected the South of the current 
San Juan with the high Uspallata Valley (currently Mendoza) and linked the 
Inca facilities of Ciénaga de Yalguaraz, Leoncito, Tambillos, Ranchillos and 
Tambillitos. From there, it went beyond the Andes South of the Aconcagua 
headed for the current Chilean areas of QuilIota, Colina, Mapocho, Maipo 
and Cachapoal, where perhaps evidence of Inca occupation has also been 
collected. 

The región which comprises the Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System in Ar¬ 
gentina is, from a geomorphologic standpoint, essentially within the Puna 
and part of the Front Andes, covering approximately 152,000 km2; 5 % of 
the national continental territory, including a part of the provinces of Jujuy, 
Salta, Catamarca,Tucumán, La Rioja, Mendoza and San Juan. 

The two ecoregions covering most of the territory in this section of the 
Southern Andes are called High Andes and the Puna. Connected with the 
mountain and highland System of the western end of the Argentine north 
west, the environments typical of two other ecoregions are identified: hills, 
pockets and high forests, known as Yungas. 

The geomorphologic and climatic characteristics provide the mountain re¬ 
gión, within Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System, with the condition of arid 
lands as defined by UNESCO and the International Convention to Com- 
bat Desertification. Arid ecosystems are highlighted for the strong adap¬ 
taron which leads to seasonal stability, but also the fragility with certain 
human-induced pressures which must be considered when alternatives are 
suggested for developing human activities in an arid región. 1 


1 See ARGENTINA Environmental-Geological ReportAnnex. 



Santa Ana - Valle Colorado Subsection 

Segment: Quebrada Grande - Las Escaleras 
Code: AR-QGE-01/C-2011 

Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: Jujuy 

Municipality/Administrative department: Valle Grande 
Locality: Santa Ana and Valle Colorado 


Within the sections of the Inca road which pass through the province of Ju¬ 
juy, two branches stand out (east and west), entering the Jujuy Puna through 
the city of Calahoyo (North of Cieneguillas) and, further East, near La Qui- 
aca. The Santa Ana - Valle Colorado (Red Valley) road belongs to this second 
branch, which reached the Grande River Basin by Tres Cruces and entered 
the Quebrada de Humahuaca through Inca Cueva to then head for the area 
of the large agricultural valleys south of the province (Agua Hedionda in San 
Antonio). Throughout this section many cross branches diverted towards 
eastern valleys. One of these sections connected Capia (East of Uquía) with 
Caspalá, going through Abra Morada, and from there, to Santa Ana, from 
where the track went towards Valle Colorado to then reach the Valle Grande 
area. It is likely that the track to Caspalá and Santa Ana has diverted from 
the trunk road in the Quebrada de Humahuaca by the Quebrada de Cálete 
(ravine Cálete). 

The hillside sector which ineludes the cities of Santa Ana and Valle Colorado 
(Department of Valle Grande, province of Jujuy) contains a well-preserved 
section of the Inca Road NetWork. It is approximately 12 km of road (4 to 6 
hours on foot), which entails a descent of around 1,500 m, going through 
different environments: the high mountain pasture (Subtropical Montane 
steppe, shrub and grasslands) and the Upper Montane Forest (Subtropical 
Montane Rainforest, from sub-humid to semi-arid). The track is located on 


Photo No. 1 Detailed shot of the stoned stairways 














Photo No. 2. Envi ron ment: High Mountain Pasture. 



Photo No. 3 Detailed view of Stairways Photo No. 4 Current use of the road 

Photo No. 5. Santa Ana. 



the geological plains of the Sub-Andean hills, where various stratigraphic 
units surface. 2 

The towns of Santa Ana and Valle Colorado have remained, foryears, in cióse 
contact with each other. Valle Colorado was an agricultural and farming col- 
ony of Santa Ana and its settlers used to have land in both. Currently, popu- 
lations are still strongly related to each other and furthermore, are involved 
in the same cultural universe. They both share a Municipal Commission 
and up until a few years ago, they also shared an Aboriginal Commission. 
The main production is extensive cattle raising in different ecological zones. 
Some neighbours grow varieties of Andean potato and related crops such as 
the oca - Santa Ana also being famous for the quality of its potatoes. Other 
frost-tolerant vegetables, such as broad beans, are also grown. Handicrafts 
still fulfil an important role in family finance. In textiles, technologies used 
are woven fabrics’ (using a loom) and ‘hand knitted’ (with needles). Differ¬ 
ent materials are used: sheep’s wool, fabrics and factory threads. Different 
clothing accessories are produced, including embroidered shawls, hats with 
sheep plaits, plaits, woven quilts, embroidered saddle bags, belts, and tulmas 
(narrow bands). In general, in festive contexts, the newest and most elabó¬ 
rate are shown. 3 

In music and dance manifestations the singing of couplets remains in us- 
age. The playing of traditional musical instruments takes place in festive 
contexts: charango (Andean flute made of an armadillo shell), guitar, kettle- 
drum, bugle or trutruca, anata (long flute), snare drums, whipping top (Jew’s 
harp). However, musical knowledge is confined to the elderly. 

Traditional meáis inelude Tistinchas (dried corn on the cob) eaten in winter 
for the Saint Santiago and Pachamama festivities. A traditional food is also 
the corn and broad bean ‘tostao’. Cheese, cream cheese and cottage cheese 
are typical, as are dried meats and coid cuts (charqui and chalona ). 

Traditional medicine is still practiced, there are still different specialists 
called ‘quacks’, who know how to cure different diseases such as startle dis- 
ease, aicados (people are clutched’ by the land), curses, among others.The 
highest sector of this stretch is the Abra del Valle (a mountain gap) located 


2 SeeAnnex 3 .b 

3 SeeAnnex 5 .b 















at 3450 MASL, where the landscape has a high visibility; the track of the road wanders through hillside 
slopes and a vegetation cover of pastures, typical of high landscape. Approximately halfway up the 
road, the environmental transition begins. At first, it is exclusively confined to places with permanent 
watercourses such as the Cortadera and Sermonillal ravines, where the road is located in hollows with 
a steep slope and abundant vegetation. Nearthe end of the track, the road enters the woody landscape, 
the lowest point being the locality of Valle Colorado, at around 1,940 MASL. 

The cross-section of the road may be straight or concave. As for the longitudinal profíle of the road, 
the track is largely winding gradually going down hillsides. In areas where that contour is sharper, a 
zigzag outline has been found, and when the cross gradient increases to valúes nearing 90 o the road 
was built on a ledge. Depending on the topographical conditions, the width is quite variable (0.90 to 
2.80 m). The recurring construction technique is stonework in addition to using fíat gravel, slabs and 
eventually rocks, though it has not always been maintained. Apparently, the functions of the stonework 
can facilítate circulation during rainy periods in areas where the track has a strong longitudinal slope 
(Hyslop 1992) and to prevent the road from disappearing in the face of the trespass of vegetation (Niel- 
sen 1989:65). Some sectors of the road have stone steps which help incorpórate into circulation rela- 
tively smooth slopes (less than 50 o ), while other sections show the digging in rocky surfaces.ln different 
parts of the road there are longitudinal rock accumulations caused by clearing, long sidewalls that can 
go up to 1.50 m high may be observed on either side of the road. This was apparently in keeping with 
the need to protect surrounding productive areas from the entrance of travellers and herds of animáis 
(Hyslop 1992:66). In many cases, they may also coincide with the perimeters of properties built in his- 
torical times and present day. 

There are a great number of retaining walls on the road embankment aimed at stabilising originally 
inaccessible areas, in addition to the need to minimise risks of fall, while supporting walls are less 
frequent, containing the incline above the road in order to prevent the track from being covered by 
rockslides and sediments from the mountain. Both types of walls are located in areas with slopes of 
over 50 o (Hyslop 1992: 76-80) and in sectors with plenty of water activity, as are spaces where the road 
is crossed by small watercourses. Some cases have both types of walls, retaining and supporting, in the 
same section. 

Finally, a large number of drains are found, aimed at draining rainwater and thus preventing the dete- 
rioration of the road caused by water flowing along the surface. They are located obliquely or crosswise 
from the longitudinal axis of the road and are distributed irregularly along the track, both in cobbled 
sectors and in areas deprived of this construction technique. 

Between Abra del Valle and Quebrada Grande (Great Ravine), the former track has been buried or re¬ 
moved by a road for motor vehicles, currently under construction, which will join Santa Ana and Valle 



Photo No. 6. Stairways and sidewalls. 
Photo No. 7. Clearing and sidewalls. 









Colorado. After Quebrada Grande, the modern road is separated from the 
oíd track and for that reason it is moderately well kept. This segment of the 
Inca road between Santa Ana and Valle Colorado is the one with the greatest 
number of works and in the best State of conservaron, which also provides 
excellent visibility goingthrough a high pasture environment. 

In a large part of the way between Quebrada Grande and Las Escaleras the 
track is limited by side dry-stone walls enclosing the road on both sides, cre- 
ating a space with variable width which the oíd track goes through. The road 
is largely cobbled, or with traces of having had this kind of construction 
before, and the lines of stones serving as surface drains are also consistent 
along that section. 

Between Quebrada Grande, where a small track is diverted to the oíd track, 
and the upper access to the stairway section (signalled on a fíat rock imme- 
diately below the road for motor vehicles) a section is identified in which the 
Inca track goes between two lines of dry-stone walls which serve as barriers 
for cattle and are rarely trodden on nowadays. After the last point and up 
to the end of the section with stairways, the road is still in use currently, 
especially for pedestrian traffic but also for cattle, sheep and donkeys hauled 
down to different locations in the area. In order to travel on foot it is faster 
and more economical to use the former track, considerably shorter than the 
road for motor vehicles. 

The segment between Quebrada Grande and Las Escaleras can be subdi- 
vided into four segments, depending on the main elements characterising 
each. 


Segment i ‘Quebrada Grande 1 


In this sector, cobbled 
sections, some short 
retaining walls of the 
slope and many surface 
drain works have been 
identified. The presence 
of a large rock block as 
the basis for a road un- 
doubtedly belonging to 
the original track, is in- 
teresting. It is difficult to 
tell with certainty the dif- 
ference between the oth- 
er original Inca cobbled 
sections and those resulting from maintenance by settlers in the area over 
five centuries. The track is winding in this segment, and the overeóme topo- 
graphical incline is approximately 6o m and the length of the track exceeds 
600 m. The entire section is enclosed between side dry-stone walls. 

Segment 2 ‘Ronque 1 



Photo No. 10 Stonework enclosed between walls. 



The presence of variants 
which follow winding and 
relatively parallel tracks 
can be recognised, the 
number of said variants 
can be 2 or 3, and alterna- 
tive tracks join and sepá¬ 
rate again along the sec¬ 
tion. Cobbled segments 
in this section where the 
kept stone ineludes three 
large fíat rocky blocks 
placed as steps, without a 
doubt corresponding to 
the original Inca stones. 


Supporting wall of the slope 










Other elements viewed regularly are drains (on the surface) and occasionally 
supporting walls of the slope and stone clearings against the low part of the 
mountainside. The topographical incline is around 50 m and the length ex- 
ceeds 700 m. Dry-stone walls limiting the track accompany this section up 
to a sector where the mountainside has the greatest incline, in the vicinity 
of the slope cal led Tres Aguadas, where a single stone wall is observed going 
exclusively towards the of the road. 

This hillside sector, approximately 100 m long, is a transitional section, as 
far as the construction method of the road is concerned. 

Segment 3 ‘Abra Delgada* 

In this part the road was 
built by excavating the 
mountainside made up 
of large rocks (it is large- 
ly rock blocks in a matrix 
of fine sediment, though 
in some sectors the pres- 
ence of a more compact 
rocky surface was not- 
ed). With the cut in the 
slope a narrow longitu¬ 
dinal platform was built 
- marked by rocky blocks, 
stone clearings and sup¬ 
porting walls - which serve as a base for the road. Cuts in the hillside front 
can occasionally reach up to 4 m high. The incline is just above 80 m and the 
length of the section exceeds 600 m, the side dry-stone wall is found exclu¬ 
sively to the East, sometimes not visible from the track. The single element 
outside the track itself, associated with the oíd road, has been identified as a 
small terrace with a round contour, located a short distance away downhill. 
The functionality of that structure is unknown. 



Segment 4 ‘Las Escaleras* 


A short distance away 
from Abra Delgada, the 
road overcomes a drop 
of nearly 110 mina rela- 
tively short distance; 250 
m in a straight line. It is 
the sector cal led Las Es¬ 
caleras (The Stairways), 
in which the track fol- 
lows a zigzag course and 
makes use of steps and 
stones to make traffic 
easier. This segment has 
a single side and in some 
parts it is very sepárate from the road. The greater part of Segment 4 is 
cobbled, even though it has some sectors where they have disappeared or 
are in poor State of conservaron. This segment finishes atthe end ofthe re¬ 
cord, at the foot ofthe stairs, after which the longitudinal slope ofthe road 
becomes less abrupt and no cobbled sections can now be observed. Aside 
from the road and steps, the recurring elements over this entire section 
are surface drains, placed as oblique lines Crossing the road to divert water, 
thus avoiding road erosión. It is likely that a large part of them result from 
maintenance by local settlers over the centuries. 

Along the path, the road combines factors including measurable charac- 
teristics, its place in the complex road network ofthe Inca State for the 
communication and transportation of goods, connection of towns or pro- 
duction centres of a different nature and its role in terms ofthe local pop¬ 
ularon from the past to the present. Measurable characteristics providing 
importance inelude length, the State of conservation, type and diversity of 
construction techniques, over a section of single road in the province of 
Jujuy. It is the longest, best-kept and most imposing segment, both because 
ofthe techniques applied to its construction and the grandeur ofthe land- 
scape it goes through. 


.j 



Drains. 









Generally speaking, it may be stated that the diversity of construction tech- 
niques is related to the need to reconcile the demands of the physical envi- 
ronment and functional, economic and symbolic requirements associated 
with the construction and use of the road. It is worth mentioning the tech- 
nology used to overeóme the demands of the incline of the terrain, the ca- 
pacity to progress through rocky and originally inaccessible areas, the need 
to have a safe roads for wayfarers and animáis, in addition to the technical 
demands of opening the road all year round, thus avoiding cuts during the 
rainy season. 

The construction of a road aimed atjoining the Quebrada de Humahuaca 
and lowlands, or Yungas , included road sections located in nearby areas such 
as Caspalá (Nielsen 1989:63), connecting populated areas, alternating with 
Tambos or staging points. According to Nielsen: 

'....it is difficult to establish which enclaves this road is linking. Sites with Inca signs 
are Chasquillas to the west and Pueblito Calilegua to the Southeast. At any rate, 
considering that the Inkañan had places to stay overnight at no more than one-day 
intervals, it may be concluded that at least two Inca settlements haveyet to be loca¬ 
ted, since the distance between said points is a three-day trip\ (Nielsen op. cit.: 64). 

The historical valuation of the road ineludes considering the scale of the 
organisation and transport of manpower by Incas. Apparently, the construc¬ 
tion was developed using local manpower, possibly supervised by resettle- 
ment of Chichas (Nielsen 1989:171) or Churumatas (Nielsen 1989:7-10), relo- 
cated in the area during the Inca period. 

To move the necessary workforce for the construction of the road surely 
meant enforcing tax obligations on the local population. It is likely that the 
task was organised using institutions such as the mit'a (work shifts), widely 
shared between Andean peoples. In this región, sparsely populated prior to 
Inca occupation (Nielsen op. cit.), it was surely used to help the State with 
the necessary defence of the Omaguaca territory from warrior and looting 
peoples who inhabited the low eastern lands. 

From another viewpoint, it may be stated that the presence of the 'Inca ar- 
chitectural style’ is associated with the imposition of symbolic domination 
standards. On the understanding that style is a culturéis capacity to phys- 
ically depict its worldview, the Inca style provides a view of order, balance, 



solidity, harmony and safety, configuring for the local population a ‘way’ to 
venture into a dangerous, conflictive, foreign and untamed environment. 

Finally, the heritage appraisal of the road may not leave aside the fact that, 
up to present time, it is still the connecting road between the towns of Santa 
Ana and Valle Colorado. Thus, it must be highlighted that local towns, at 
some point in history, made the architectural style originally promoted by 
Incas their own, in addition to ensuring for over 500 years the good condi- 
tions of road conservation. 


Photo No. 15 Current use of the road. 




Santa Rosa de Tastil - Potrero de Payogasta Subsection 

Code: AR-SRT-02/CS-2011 

SUBSECTION Abra de Chaupiyaco - Las Capillas 

Code: AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: Salta 

Municipality/Administrative department: Department of Rosario de Lerma 
- Department of Cachi 


The road section of Santa Rosa de Tastil along with the Abra de Chaupiyaco - 
Las Capillas subsection are integrated in the 54.3 km southward subsection 
linking it to the major archaeological sites of Santa Rosa de Tastil, located in 
the basin of the Quebrada del Toro (Toro Ravine) and Potrero de Payogasta, 
on the Calchaquí basin, articulating and connecting the main regions of the 
Argentine North west with Cusco during the Inca Period. 

Regionally, it linked the arid high plateau landscape of the Puna with in¬ 
termedíate valleys and one of the most productive and populated of the 
Argentine North west, the Calchaquí. This particular transitional location 
worked in favour of cultural development over time, which was reflected 
in the landscape, where different societies inhabiting it for the past 10,000 
years left traces of their passage over time. Today, thanks to the archaeologi¬ 
cal remains located in theToro ravine and alongthe Calchaquívalleywe may 
enjoy and rebuild those palaeolandscapes and picture the social dynamics in 
every occupation period. 4 

The subsection is located in the centre-west sector of the province of Salta, 
between the Quebrada del Toro and the Calchaquí Valley, and ineludes par¬ 
tía! territories of the Departments of Rosario de Lerma, La Poma and Cachi. 


4 See Annex 3 c. Environmental, Geological and Geomorphologic Reports. 


Kallanca Potrero de Payogasta 









The landscape has a mountainous origin marked 
by ravines and small valleys. Vegetation becomes 
abundant near the rivers but the rest of the ter- 
ritory basically has low floral density. The climate 
is the Pre-Puna type and annual rainfall is mainly 
concentrated in the summer between December 
and April. 

This road had a prominent role in the expansión 
strategy of the Inca State by connecting the Puna 
with two important basins such as the Quebrada 
del Toro and CalchaquíValley; which are highlight- 
ed by many authors because of their significance 
in economic policy, since this región provides 
metal mineral resources of a high symbolic and 
utilitarian valué for Incas. This extractive function 
gained relevance due to the method Incas adopt- 
ed in this area of the Argentine North West. 

Alongthei8 kilometres ofthe proposed road,there 
are many imperial and local facilities showing the 
occupation method of the territory through the 
presence of shrines, milestones or sayhuas , chas- 
quiwasis (house of chasquis or fast messengers), 
tampus, administrative centres, areas allocated to 
agriculture and farming, major irrigation works 
with many kilometres of canals, places dedicated 
to worship such as small sacred sites on the edge 
ofthe road and major high shrines such as the 
Acay snowy peaks; the trunk road and its branches 
made it possible to provide the control and trans¬ 
portaron of raw materials, goods and information 
related to the special way of mining resources 
which became a key piece in the economic and 
ideological dynamic ofthe Tawantinsuyu. 

It is worth highlighting that, from its beginning 
in Cusco and then going through the Bolivian 


Vicuña. Characteristic fauna ofthe Puna environment. 
Terraces and agricultural plots. 


high plateau and the Argentine Puna at a height 
of nearly 4,000 m and desert environments, the 
road, after going beyond the Ingañan hillsat 4,424 
m, descends and passes permanently through 
heights below 3,000 m through semi-arid, fertile 
and populated environments. 

As in few places in Argentina, and because they 
are relatively distant from the modern means of 
transport, the sites and track of archaeological 
roads ofthe selected subsection underwent few 
changes, becoming evidence ofthe great valué of 
human history. 

Through settlements linked with the road, the dif- 
ferent occupation methods may be attested and 
the possible social processes of a key moment in 
the history ofthe Americas may be inferred, in 




which Incas managed to expand their borders to such remóte locations as 
theArgentine Northwest. 

It is believed that the conqueror Diego de Almagro entered along these 
roads in 1536 and a few years later Diego de Rojas, thus starting the deep 
historical transformation which took place in the Americas, starting in that 
period. Many documents talk of events taking place in different places of 
the región and some ñames are still reflected on the regional toponymy. 

This is a road with a track adapted to the topographical characteristics of the 
Ingañan hills, characterised, from a construction point of view, by the type 
with a slope or side walls, which in some cases exceed one-metre height and 
go through side inclines above 40 o . This section has a high degree of visibil- 
ity and conservation. The entire section keeps the original straight outline 
combined with numerous zigzag ones which help overeóme any drop above 
1,000 metres. Construction elements supplementing the road are gutters, 
reinforcing walls, ramps, paral leí roads and paral leí road junctions. 



Drying of chili peppers. 


Landscape of valleys and ravines. 







The northern Calchaquí Valley became, over time, the point of articulation 
with the physiographic units of the Puna, towards the North through Abra 
del Acay, with the Quebrada del Toro, through the Potrero de Payogasta 
- Las Mesadas - Las Capillas - Santa Rosa de Tastil road, and west with 
today’s Chilean territory. The Quebrada del Toro, in turn, represents to date 
a transition and cultural interaction area of low valleys with the Puna. The 
road itself has the inherent valué of being in fuII use as a bridle path for local 
communities currently using the road to transport cattle and agricultural 
producís for sale in the Quebrada del Toro (Santa Rosa de Tastil) or the Cal¬ 
chaquí Valley (town of Potrero de Payogasta), weekly or on the occasion of 
fairs and other cultural events. This Andean road between both towns is the 
only access road for hillside spots. Urban and administrative centres with a 
greater complexity are found in the cities of Campo Quijano (access to the 
Quebrada del Toro) and Payogasta (Calchaquí Valley). 

It is a rural population self-ascribed as a Native people and of mixed ethnic- 
ity. Spanish is spoken, though Native languages (Kakan, Ocloya, Quechua 
and Aymara) is still currently are still present in countless words, last ñames 
and geographical ñames. 

In the Quebrada del Toro and northern Calchaquí Valley subsistence ag¬ 
ricultural production seems to prevail, coupled with the extensive raising 
of cattle, sheep and goats. Based on altitude and microclimate conditions, 
mostly corn, peas, broad beans and potatoes in 6 or 7 varieties are grown. 
This economy provides small surpluses marketed or exchanged for goods. 
As for local cuisine, the basis is comprised of such Andean producís as corn, 
potatoes, beans and pumpkin. The most traditional meáis are stews, soups, 
casseroles and pies or pasties. Meat is eaten roasted with a side of stewed, 
shuck and boiled corn. Some wild fruits such as the carob and chañar are 
collected. In orderto store food, the most common procedure is sun drying, 
as is the case with dried meats (charqui or chalona). The traditional beverage, 
chicha, is only prepared and consumed nowadays for Carnival. 

Traditional Andean music still ineludes the couplet, accompanied by a box 
with different modes for different areas. A dance of Pre-Hispanic origin is 
kept and practised for patrón saint festivals to honour the Madonna in both 
Santa Rosa de Tastil and in hillside towns (Las Mesadas and Capillas) the 
Suri Dance, in which dancers donned with feathers from the bird of the 


same ñame perform a rhythmic dance accompanied by drums moving in 
circular shapes, forwards and backwards. 5 

This section links the geographical and cultural regions of Puna and West¬ 
ern Andes, the latter including the Quebrada de Humahuaca, the Quebrada 
del Toro and Calchaquí Valleys. Even if there are other routes entering the 
source of the Calchaquí, such as for instance Abra del Acay, which, Crossing 
through Abra de Ingañán (ñan = road, inga = Inca) is the best kept section 
with a full complex sequence of related archaeological sites, which surely 
served as functional support for the road in Inca times. This section, which 
breaks away from some of the most important Pre-Hispanic settlements of 
northwestern Argentina in terms of population density, and goes through 
very high mountain passes (Abra de Ingañan, at 4,424 MASL) where a shrine 
is located with two very large mounds associated with other elements which 
give it its unique characteristics of exceptional cultural importance. The 
section ends in the Quebrada Las Capillas, where the Inca administrative 
building known as Kallanka stands, there being few structures of this kind 
in Argentina. 

Along the 18 km of road, there are archaeological sites associated with it, 
such as shrines, milestones, cave art, isolated structures, a concentration of 
surface materials such as ceramics and stones and works of engineering art 
in the form of crops, terraces and complex irrigation canals. A Chasquihuasi 
can be found in Apacheta Cruz. Moreover, besides the road there are two 
important settlements from the Inca Period such as Abra de Ingañan and 
Las Capillas. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Santa Rosa de Tastil Archaeological Site 
Code: AR-SRT-02/CS-2011 

Santa Rosa de Tastil is an urbanised village with a radio-centric outline from 
the Late Period or Regional Developments of the Argentine north west (1000 
to 1450 AD). The site is located on a high plateau; it was possibly located in 
this geographical shape as a safety and defence strategy. 

Tastil has 1,114 enclosures grouped into 330 housing units and a hundred 
circular graves located in dwellings, with roads, main and secondary streets, 


5 See Annex 5 c. Reports on Ethnography and Orality and report on custody of Salta lands ¡n Annex 7 



and storage facilities. Given its architectural structure, as well as social and 
economical implications. As a result of research, it may be catalogued as 
an urbanised town, with a population density estimated at around 3,000 
inhabitants. 

Its building and urban structure grew spontaneously, radio-centric with 
streets merging into two different sectors clearly identified as squares; and 
other types of very large enclosures, serving as communal milis to process 
com and slice animáis. Squares could have been used to perform public 
functions and served as funeral sectors, as is the case of the burial of one of 
the chieftains or chiefs in the settlement, in whose dug up grave over 400 
pieces of his grave goods were found. 

Diggings performed have helped define the area, especially sectors with 
dwellings for the dominant group, located to the East, by the main square; 
a housing area for lower social sectors to the west; and a community mortar 
sector. 

It is worth mentioning that as well as the large urban set with its particular 
shape, housing units with cists (a small stone-built coflñn-like box or ossuary 
used to hold the bodies of the dead) or burial grounds adjacent to them are 
a salient feature of Tastil. 

Artefacts made in addition to ceramic and stonework (round and fíat ob- 
jects, pestles, mortars, agricultural hoes) are a feature of textiles kept natu¬ 
ral by the coid and dry local climate. The textile technique applied is plain 
tissue with transposed warp, face tissue with upholstery weave, performed 
in llama and vicuña wool, and human hair. Hard wood artefacts carne from 
foreign areas (forks, spoons, plates, spindles). Remains of metal objects in 
metal (copper and bronze), rock beads and minerals, and musical instru- 
ments made of bone and stone (whistles, bugles, pitchforks, combs), were 
also found. 

The area around the site of Santa Rosa de Tastil has different sectors associ- 
ated with various functions, such as a sector with crops, linked with enclo¬ 
sures covering one hectare. Three other adjacent sectors contain cave art, 
adding around 7,000 blocks with petroglyphs distributed into 4 ha, in such 
spots as El Duraznito, Abra Romero, Carrera Muerta, Las Cuevas, among 
others, in one of the areas with the greatest density of cave art in the coun- 
try. 



Archaeological complex of Santa Rosa de Tastil. 

The Inca road was built on the edge of the town of Tastil, in the North¬ 
western area of the site where it slides to enter the Quebrada Las Cuevas 
heading for the Toro ravine. Research conducted three decades ago does not 
identify elements within the settlement of Tastil linking it with a direct Inca 
presence. Notwithstanding the fact, it is possible for new surveys to provide 
evidence, for this purpose and in recent years, Inca presence was reliably es- 
tablished in the Quebradas delToro and Las Cuevas, which enables a review 
of the site in the light of this knowledge. This new thesis raises the impor- 
tance and investment Incas imprinted in this basin after the construction 
and outline of imperial roads and minor related sites, within an area with 
abundant local occupations contemporary with Incas. 

Structures of architectural units were built from double lines of rocks, with- 
out mortar and semi-underground floors. Units in dwellings are made up of 
2 to 5 enclosures comprised of hallways and doors; some have deflectors to 
divert the wind and combustión structures (kitchens and fireplaces). Roads 
are over-elevated, marked out by rock walls, the raising of roads being due, 
among other reasons, to the intentional accumulation of waste to fill the 
road. 


This set has a sharp adaptation to the landscape and the construction of 
dwellings with streets follows contours. The approximate area of the hous¬ 
ing sector is 14.75 ha. 


Register of Archaeological Site: Abra de Chaupiyaco 
Code: AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 



The site has architectur- 
al elements that are part 
of the Pre-Hispanic road 
System, a shrine and an 
artificial rectangular plat- 
form,which is hardly visi¬ 
ble. From the Chaupiyaco 
pass there is a wide visual 
field, and allowing roads 
to be observed heading 
to Tastil, Alfarcito, and 
also the continuity of the 
road to Abra de Ingañan. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Abra de la Cruz 
Code: AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 


The site has important 
architectural elements to 
help understand the road 
system, possibly a chas- 
quiwasi, given the prox- 
imity to Abra de Ingañan 
and its location in rela- 
tion to the road system 
in general, especially the 
great visibility from the 
site, both towards Abra de 
Ingañan and Pozo Bravo 
and surrounding areas. 
The site consists of an 
Inca rectangular structure 
and a shrine by the road, with other sub-circular enclosures nearby, the Inca 
origin is doubtful and they have possibly resulted from the successive reoc- 



cupation and use of the road up to now. On the surface, some fragments of 
Cuscan and local Inca ceramic have been observed. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Abra de Ingañán 

Code: AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 


The site has architectural 
elements distinguished 
by morphology, includ- 
ing two great shrines 
(Apachetas), an imposing 
milestone and two rect¬ 
angular structures. 

It is the only pass linked 
to the Inca road section, 
which has shrines asso- 
ciated with structures (2), 
and in turn that of great- 
er size. 

The first structure is locat- 
ed Southwest of the pass, 
is 12 m long by 6 m wide, 
and was built with select- 
ed and/or edged rocks 
from double walls, which 
have collapsed. The sec- 
ond structure is located 
on the pass, east of the 
road; it is 9 m long by 7 
m wide and has the same 
construction characteris- 
tics. 

On the pass and nearthe 
second structure, there 
are two shrines located to 



Figure 3: Layout of Abra de Ingañan 

















the Northeast. Shrines are built on a rectangular platform with sidewalls 
outlined by selected and/or edged rocks, approximately 4 m long by 2 m 
wide. Shrine 1 is adjacent to the road, made up of a mound of rocks 1 m 
high, 2 m long by 1.5 m wide, the elevation was made up of local green 
and white rocks; and at its south-western end, rock foundations were built, 
mostly made of quartz. The other shrine is located 0.50 m west of the previ- 
ous one, the mound being conical, keeping its peak and measuring approx¬ 
imately 1.2 m high, 1.5 m long by 1.5 m wide. 

Both rises have been given offerings such as cigarettes, bottles of liqueur 
and alcohol, coca leaves, yarns of different colours, some with tassels. The 
archaeological surface material consists of very small ceramic fragments 
difficult to ascribe culturally, as they have no decoration. Hyslop States he 
has collected a high percentage of Inca ceramics and ‘stone beads’ in this 
place, as well as a petroglyph with zoomorphic design which is part of one 
of the shrines. 

The last element located west of the pass is a rectangular base milestone 
made up of rocks placed as columns, on the eastern side it has a large slab 
(1.30 m x 0.80 m), which is the one which faces the road. This spatial indica- 
torfeatures good visibility. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Las Capillas 

Code: AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 



Kallanca of the Las Capillas site. 


The ñame of the Las Cap¬ 
illas (The Chapéis) site 
is possibly derived from 
the Inca structure with a 
gable located on the site, 
the structures being con- 
sidered, both in Argenti¬ 
na and Chile, chapéis or 
churches by early Spanish 
colonisers. 

The Las Capillas site cur- 
rently has a single struc¬ 


ture standing, which con¬ 
sists of an Inca Kallanka. 

This rectangular building 
still has both gablends 
for the gabled roof, one 
on the front wall (north) 
and the other one the 
rear wall (south); three 
wall corners and a side- 
wall (east) with a door. 

The other sidewall and a 
córner attached to it have 
not been preserved. The 
existing sidewall still has 
a door; ¡t ÍS possible that Figure^ Layoutof Las Capillas 
it had two, and the other door was closed with a wall built in modern times. 
Walls are built from double row walls made of edged stone, with a clay mor- 
tar and an adjustment with small pebbles and cut rocks. 

The Kallanka measures 15.50 m long by 7 m wide.The eastern wall maintains 
a máximum height of 1.20 m and a width of 0.60 m. The door light is 0.80 
m. In terms of gablends, the one located north is 7 m wide by 2.20 m high. 
The Southern gable measures 7 m wide by 4.50 m high. 

The Las Capillas site covers approximately 1.5 ha; this surface was calculated 
on the basis of the existence of foundations of walls removed (claimed) by 
settlers to use the surface as soil for cultivation. 

The Inca road is not currently visible in the site. However, the northward 
and southward position ofthe road in the site shows it wentthrough or east 
of the settlement. 

On the surface many ceramic fragments are observed, as a result ofthe 
removal ofthe soil and ploughing. The ceramic observed ineludes both Inca 
and local stylistic groups (Santamaría). 

The size ofthe site, the presence ofthe Kallanka, the foundations of other 
Inca buildings and the abundant quantity of artefaets on the surface sug- 
gest that at least it was a Tampu. 











Associated Archaeological Site: Potrero de Payogasta 
Code: AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 



Potrero de Payogasta 



Potrero de Payogasta was an Inca administrative centre of great importance, with the greatest hierarchy in 
what today is known as the Argentine north west. Recent research suggests that Incas, upon occupying the 
región, made local populations enter the tax system, using this manpower for the construction of roads and 
State buildings. In this context, Potrero de Payogasta replaced such a great Pre-lnca administrative centre as 
Tastil, where a population estimated at around 3,000 inhabitants was centred (Vitry 2001). 

Potrero de Payogasta has the highest archaeological structure in Argentina at 8 metres. It is a wall kept stand- 
ing on what was a Kallanka, a typical building of Cuscan architecture. 

The settlement consists of a series of architectural constructions distributed into at least three major sec- 
tors, located on a hill some 75 m from the level of the riverbed. A variety of evidence (architectural, surface 
and subsoil materials) suggests that the main elements of architectural sectors were probably projected as 
planned entities, with discrete site areas taking up every sector. The site has the fullest range of Inca archi¬ 
tectural shapes including, among others, a ceremonial platform mound ( Ushnu ) within a square; a Kallanka , 
a building with a gabled roof, which still has a gablend standing nearly up to the roof, one of the only ones 
found in Argentina to date, also with the foundations and oneortwo rows ofsidewalls in adobe and/or mud. 

The construction of the site used local, selected and/or edged rocks as well as pebbles, joined with a mud 
binder and the adjustment of small stones. 

The walls of structures are made from an adobe and/or mud base, on which small and mid-sized rocks were 
added on both sides of the walls, lined in some areas with mud plaster. Another technique used was making 
walls of adobe and mud, which were hardly noticed as they have collapsed. 

There are sectors, as that located South, which were artificially raised and levelled for the subsequent con¬ 
struction of structures. 

Sectors 

The site brings together a complex of buildings around two squares. The set of constructions cover an area 
of roughly 350 x 200 m and nearly 90 enclosures and 50 structures, distributed into three clearly differenti- 
ated sectors, to the North, South and East. 

The group of existing constructions to the North is the public sector and covers an area of roughly 100 x 
100 metres with a 50 x 35 m square, around which the most important public and religious buildings are 
distributed. The square is closed by a Kallanka (gable roofed enclosure, with a large rectangular base, 9 x 30 
m), which is the most important construction of the set, and only has one side remaining (gable) measuring 


Figure 5: Layout of Potrero de Payogasta 











approximately 9 m long by 8 m high; also with an Ushnu (ceremonial plat- 
form mound) and a set of minor rectangular enclosures. 

The Southern set appears to be a sector conceived for an administrative and 
residential hierarchy function. It is the most complex, and seemingly the 
most important. It covers an area of approximately 175 x 110 m, made up of 
a series of courtyards and complexes enclosed by stonewalls with rooms, 
enclosures and structures for storage or cólicas. 

The group is nestled atop a 75 x 35 m terrace, 12 m above river level. 

Rectangular enclosures and a line, clearly identified as a perimeter wall, 
make up the set of this sector which seems to be intended for residential 
use apparently at a lower hierarchy to the rest. Near this complex of build- 
ings there are agricultural areas. 

The construction of the site was completed using local, selected and/or 
edged rocks, as well as pebbles, joined with a mud binder and the adjust- 
ment of small stones. 

Structures' walls are made from an adobe and/or mud base, to which small 
and mid-sized rocks were added on both sides of walls, lined in some ar¬ 
eas of walls with mud lining. Another technique applied was walls made of 
adobe and rammed earth, which are hardly noticed because they collapsed. 

There are sectors such as the one located to the 
South, which were artificially raised and levelled 
for the subsequent construction of structures. 

Potrero de Payogasta was a site built in a planned 
manner and with múltiple roles, as it served as a 
political, religious, administrative and residential 
centre for the area, with control and surveillance 
functions for the Inca road connecting the South¬ 
ern territories of the empire with the North. This 
explains its strategic location on elevated ground 
and with control of the northern sector of the Cal- 
chaqui valley. 


Currently, remains of the constructions from this site, which still remain 
standing, are unique examples throughout the country, henee its impor- 
tance and significance. 

Upon their arrival, the Incas built new sites to meet State needs and se- 
cure their dominión in this región so distant from Cusco. The landscape 
was occupied differently; with high parts being attached greater impor- 
tance. Roads, administrative centres, storage units, relays for runners or 
chaskis , worship centres were built, and mines were reinforced for mineral 
extraction, agricultural technology was improved, new water conveyance ca¬ 
ñáis were implemented and many farmyards for llamas were built around 
the road. There is also a symbolic filling of the landscape, on the high sum- 
mits of the valley, more than 6,000 metres away, where sanctuaries were 
built to worship the sun and the Inca, enhancing the sacred character of 
these Andean peaks. The Inca Period started in approximately 1430 AD and 
ended with the arrival ofthe hosts of conqueror Diego de Almagro in 1536. 

( ¡t may be stated that Incas used a particular strategy to occupy this región, surely a 
refection of their domination tactics and objectives over the area. Firstly, it may be 
stated that they located most sites, as well as the most important ones, in a specifc 
sector to the North. Apparently, the place chosen by Incas for the location of their 
settlements was the Potrero River Valley and the landscape connecting the Calchaquí 
Valley with the Toro Ravine. There, peoplefnd not only approximately 50% of the 

Detailed ¡mage ofthe Potrero de Payogasta Site. 



sites with Inca architecture known in this región, but also 75% of puré Inca sites 
(that is, those built entirely by their State, not Inca sectors in local sites), which on the 
other hand, have the largest size, complexity and typical features of Inca occupation 
in terms of architecture, types ofbuildings installed and structuring of space’. (Acuto 

1999) 

‘Secondly, thefact that these settlements are quite farfrom the central focuses of 
local occupation during Pre-lnca moments or what was called the Late Period or 
Regional Developments is very interesting’. (Acuto, 1999) 

‘In addition, undoubtedly, these were the sites built with greater effort and into which 
the greatest workload was put. Thus, they also appear to be settlements with the 
Cuscan stamp in the style of their architecture, in the settlement pattern, in the 
presence of typical Inca construction and the organisation of space'. (Acuto, 1999) 

Potrero de Payogasta was an Inca administrative centre of great importance, 
with the greatest hierarchy in whattoday known as the Argentine north west. 
Recent research suggests that upon occupying the región, Incas forced local 
populations to enterthetaxsystem, usingthis manpowerto build roads and 
State buildings. In this context, Potrero de Payogasta replaced such a great 
Pre-lnca administrative centre as Tastil, where a population estimated at 
around 3,000 inhabitants were centred. (Vitry 2001). 

Potrero de Payogasta has the highest archaeological structure in Argentina 
at 8 m high. It is a wall left standing on what was a Kallanka , a typical build- 
ingof Cuscan architecture, serving various social purposes. 

Throughout the Calchaquí Valley, there are well-kept sections of Qhapaq 
Ñan Andean Road System, North to South through the bottom of the Valley 
and mountainside, as well as roads ascending to the peaks of the high Cal¬ 
chaquí Mountains. 

Despite the centuries elapsed from the original occupation of the Calchaquí 
Valley, shreds of time and culture reflected on archaeological sites, settlers’ 
customs and crafts survive in the región. 




Potrero De Payogasta- Los Graneros De La Poma Subsection 

Segment: Las Peras - Sauzalito 
Coefe: AR-PPG-05/CS-2011 

Location 

Countiy: Argentina 
Province: Salta 

Administrative department: Department of La Poma - Department de Ca¬ 
chi 

Locality: Potrero de Payogasta - Los Graneros de La Poma 


This subsection, linking the Potrero de Payogasta archaeological site with 
Los Graneros de La Poma, has great importance in the understanding of 
spatial and socio-economic dynamics of the Pre-Hispanic past. This road 
has two variants. There is a direct segment which goes through the high 
hills of Lampasillos in the direction of the Quebrada de Sauzalito , next 
to the Quebrada de Los Graneros. The other road descends bordering the 
Lampasillos hills and crosses a low pass, going nearthe archaeological site 
and Inca administrative centre known as ‘Cortaderas’(Chisels). Rgure6; LayoutofAbra Los Graneros de La Poma 


Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System. Las Peras-Sauzalitos Section. 

The fact that the road goes through Cortaderas gives a greater geopolitical 
sense to the road system in this región, as it is directly related to the Que¬ 
brada del Río Calchaquí, Pucará de Palermo Oeste and all Inca sites in the 
North Calchaquí sector, in addition to the Tin Tin straight and the diversión 
of the road towards the Lerma Valley. 

The Las Peras - Sauzalito section is clear and is kept as a path, which is 
used partially by local settlers. Few material attributes were seen to be kept 
such as small sidewalls in gully areas. The outline is 80% conserved and 
along the 3,091 km selected for inclusión in the World Heritage List, which 
is related to archaeological sites clearly of Pre-lnca origin, which have some 














material surface components which account for Cuscan influence (pottery 
and architecture) in the región. Late sites going through the road feature 
agricultural activity, are in the from of crops and terraces, dams and water 
canals, channelizing and reinforcement of water courses, and the presence 
of farmyard and housing structures. Finding the intense agricultural and 
farming activity in an environment, which today is semi-deserted, helps un- 
derstand the environmental conditions of the Pre-Hispanic past, which led, 
in that context, to the importance of barns as an optimum place for mass 
storage, the necessary element ofa new socio-political order imposed bythe 
Inca State and their tax system, and redistribution of surpluses. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Los Graneros de La Poma 

Code: AR-PPG-06/S-2011 

Acronym: AR-SAL-POG-LPS-oigpo 


The site is located in a 
cave or sandstone con- 
cavity in the Pirguas 
landform. The entrance 
was made by a landfalI, 
a great rock block from 
the roof, dividing the 
access into two sectors. 
The hollowness reach- 
es 5 m high, up to 26 m 
wide and 23 m deep. 

Inside the cavity, 24 ad- 
joining mud structures 

Layout of Abra Los Graneros de La Poma were built, laid OUt in a 

perimeter shape, follow- 

ing the morphology of the cave. Structures inelude regular polygonal stor- 
age units and smaller rectangular constructions, and low walls consisting 
of trays to take the kernels off corncobs. After its first survey, the people 
responsible assigned a N° to each structure, starting from the upper level to 
the East of the cave and then moving clockwise. 





Los graneros de La Poma Site. 

Detailed image of pans. Los Graneros de la Poma Site. 










Ceramics and stones can be observed on the surface, with a Provincial Inca 
and Santamaría origin, as well as organic vegetable remains of seeds and 
grain, wood debris, ash layers, and combustión structures. In specific wall 
and roof sectors, remains of soot and pictographs can be observed. Myriam 
Tarrago and Luis González published the map of the Salta Provincial Road 
Office (DPV in Spanish), and calculated the potential for storage of the site 
considering the compatibility of the capacity calculated for other sites of the 
Argentine north west, as it is a small-scale storage unit. 

Construction techniques 
Silos 

The walls of the units or structures were made of clear-coloured compact 
mixed clay, which contains insertions of fine-grained gravel and vegeta¬ 
ble fibre. They were raised by hand-straightened rollers, with a technique 
similar to that used to produce ceramics. In all constructions handprints 
are observed sliding in different directions, the horizontal ones prevailing. 
Every wall ends in a straightened roller and a convex finish on the upper 
edge. Silos are fitted with ventilation holes, with a circular section of 3 to 
4 cm diameter. Slab steps were added which crossed the walls in order to 
facilítate access to silos. 

Inconsistencies were noted in the joining of walls for constructions in suc- 
cessive stages. 

Size of silos: they have different dimensions. An average can be established 
with 1.20 m high outer walls, thickness of walls between 0.15 and 0.20 m, 
some with ¡nternal divisions. 

The floor of the enclosures was Consolidated with clay, straightened on the 
surface and joined to walls in a curve. 

The upper enclosure of the silos has two shapes depending on the morphol- 
ogy of the roof of the cave, when it is below the wall it is joined directly to it, 
in the rest of the cases cardón braces were supported on the edge of walls, 
where a layer of straw was placed, and ultimately it was covered in mud. 
Some units have on theircurrent floor wood debris that was part ofthe roof. 


The openings adopt two methods depending on the type of roofing, in silos 
with a cardón roof the opening is narrow and rectangular, which is why ac¬ 
cess is through the roof; when walls were attached to the roof ofthe cave, a 
slightly wider rectangular opening was placed on the front wall. 

Pans 

All silos are associated to pans or small trays to immediately process ele- 
ments to be stored. There are other rectangular or small circular pans, with 
dimensions between 0.50 and 1 m long, which are not directly associated 
with silos. 

From a construction point of view it may be inferred that structures were 
raised in successive times-prior to and during Inca occupation- in a planned 
manner, maximising the use ofthe space ofthe cave. 

Different researchers collected corn grains, beans, quinoa and corncobs; ce- 
ramic fragments of oxidation firing, polished grey, polished black, black on 
cream and black on red; wooden artefacts, grindstones, among others. 

In the eastern sector ofthe cave and in the highest part, cave paint with an- 
thropomorphous and geometrical motifs, which are very deteriorated, can 
be found. Given the size and motifs it is possible to ascribe them to the Late 
Period. 

Los Graneros is adjacent to one ofthe trunk sections ofthe Inca road, which 
descended from the Puna through Abra del Acay (at 4,950 MASL). It is the 
only example of a storage site linked with the Late and Inca Period. Its par¬ 
ticular location and environmental characteristics have enabled the conser¬ 
varon of grains in the long term, even after its abandonment, until now. 

Conclusions 

Los Graneros de la Poma and its link with major administrative centres such 
as Potrero de Payogasta and Cortaderas, in a space such as the northern 
Calchaquí Valley basin, has great importance in understanding social pro- 
cesses between the i5th and i6th centuries during Inca domination. Tak- 
ing into account that the entire región was a part ofthe Inca province of 
Chicoana, which was mentioned by many chroniclers in colonial times and 
featured abundant production and population density, such storage sys- 


tems gained prominence as structural elements of the new long-distance 
economy, where roads played an essential role in connecting and ¡ntegrat- 
ing the system. 

This selected road section (Las Peras - Sauzalito) is a part of the Potrero de 
Payogasta - Los Graneros de la Poma subsection, which in turn integrates 
into and is directly related to the subsection from Santa Rosa deTastil going 
through Potrero de Payogasta and heading South to cross the entire Calch- 
aquíValley. It is the trunk road from Bolivia going through the current Jujuy 
Puna and is linked with the Quebrada de Humahuaca through cross roads 
from Purmamarca, León and Reyes. They also have continuity to the lower 
Salta valleys through the Quebrada del Toro and related hills. Moreover, it 
has western branches headed for the western mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean through former cattle tracks which Incas knew how to reuse. 

The Los Graneros site has an outstanding universal valué both in terms 
of architecture, location, historical period and degree of conservation. Few 
structures made of clay could withstand the passage of time and this is a 
good example. These walls still have the hand imprints and fingerprints of 
builders from five centuries ago or beyond, generating a single proof of the 
work and human inventiveness we must preserve, in this and in relation to 
other sites. 

Los Graneros is the only example in Argentina of a storage site built with 
clay structures, of a regular polygonal shape, located in a cave and linked 
with the Inca Period. During this period, storage units became key parts 
to implement and reproduce the new order, which required deep financial 
changes based on the production potential of every región, with a view to 
maintaining the State and the development of activities planned by it. 

The Los Graneros site is integrated into Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road Sys¬ 
tem from Cusco, the same road used by such early conquerors as Diego de 
Almagro and Diego de Rojas which continued to be used during colonial 
times and until present time. The inclusión of storage sites within the road 
network was an element of vital importance to ensure the good operation of 
the planning of the Inca State. On the other hand, in Los Graneros the high 
degree of investment in infrastructure made by Incas can be appreciated, 
accompanying a set of sites which in a planned manner must have been 


the key elements for domination in such a populated and productive valley 
as the Calchaquí. Its particular location and environmental characteristics 
made it possible to preserve grains in the long run, even after they were 
abandoned and until present time, becoming one of the few examples of 
storage structures of these construction characteristics in the Kollasuyu. 

Thus, the Los Graneros site provides unique and exceptional proof given its 
architecture, location, degree of conservation and evidence of Pre-Colum- 
bian history. 

Storage Systems were a structural element of Inca economy which, along 
with roads and associated sites helped join up the vast State. Many storage 
places are known in the Andes. However, few have the architecture found 
in Los Graneros, which reflect a long-standing local tradition Consolidated 
in its techniques, to which Incas had to adapt to achieve dominance. In the 
entire Calchaquí Valley this mixture of construction and artistic designs may 
be appreciated, defining a new style known in literature as Provincial Inca. 
Within this context, Los Graneros is defined as one of a kind in Argentina. 


Volcán Llullaillaco ceremonial complex section 

Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Argentina 

State, province or región: Province: Salta 
Municipality/Administrative department: Los Andes 
Locality: Tolar Grande 


The Llullaillaco volcano is located at the western end of the province of 
Salta, Department of Los Andes, Argentine Republic. It is part of the group 
of mountains outlining the international Argentina-Chile border. From the 
morph-structural point of view it is located in the Puna región which is the 
continuation of the Atacama Desert (Chile) and the Bolivian high plateau, 
one of the most arid places on the planet. 

The Puna is an extensive high plateau with an average height of 3,800 MASL 
which is covered by north-south and northeast-south/southwest mountain 
ranges, in general hills rising some 1,000 m above the level of intermontane 
valleys. At its westernmost part, mountain chains are replaced by volcanic 
apparatuses with conical peaks of great proportions, with the Llullaillaco, 
at 6,739 MASL, the Socompa, at 6,031 MASL, and the Cerro del Rincón, at 
5,594 MASL, standing out. Geologically, the región features a series of rocky 
complexes which may be distinguished by stonework and stratigraphic po- 
sition which may be grouped within the ñames already proposed for the 
Argentine north west. 

The Puna structurally continúes with the High Plateau in Bolivia and South¬ 
ern Perú, showing a remarkable contrast between a Precambrian and Low- 
er-Palaeozoic base intensely folded and a slightly distorted sedimentary 
covering. This is a distinctive tectonic discrepancy. The intense fold of the 
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base contrasts with the limited sedimentary cover affected by the block and 
volcanism structure. After the Miocene, some volcanic eruptions took place 
(rhyolitic and glacial-andesitic), the result of which covered the entire sedi¬ 
mentary covering. 6 

Physiographically, the Llullaillaco has an elliptic shape with the major axis 
in east-west direction and a diameter of approximately 20 Km. This is a 
stratum-volcano of the quaternary formed by the stacking of lava and pyro- 
clastic flow, forming a large building of calc-alkaline potassium-rich dacitic 
lava on the rocks of the former Puna base. It is considered to be in a latency 
State due to records of eruption activity in 1854,1868 and 1877. 

Due to the extreme aridity of the región, this volcano lacks glaciers, it only 
has snow fields above 6,000 metres high. The water is not in the form of a 

6 See Annex: 3.d. 




slope located at the foot, but rather small bodies of water and water courses 
located between 5,400 MASL and 5,800 MASL, on east north east, East, 
east south east and south hillsides, a phenomenon which has been called by 
some researchers 'water elevation’. 

This (current) water manifestation suggests a literal interpretation of the 
geographical ñame Llullaillaco, always considering that the hydro-geologi- 
cal conditions of the volcano had not undergone great changes. According 
to González Holguin’s Quechua dictionary, 'Llulla' means lie, deceitful thing, 
and apparent, vane or false. ‘Yaku’ or 'Maco' means water. It is a known fact 
that mountains are great water reservoirs; it is there where snow falls, and 
from where watersheds begin, then a mountain somehow ‘deceives’ or 'lies' 
about water, not providing it as a well-defined base watershed, but through 
small bodies of water and short basins. It is worth noting that the layout of ar- 
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chaeological sites is fully related to the hydro-geo- 
logical particularity of the mountain. There can be 
another meaning for the geographical ñame if we 
consider possible interpretation mistakes of pho- 
nemes, which many times to Western ears sound- 
ed similar but were different. Thus, yuya' means 
memory or souvenir; the geographical ñame may 
be interpreted as 'memory water'. 

Pre-lnca cultures in the Americas viewed the 
mountains as the materialisation of their deities, 
for that reason, and they always paid tribute, pro- 
viding offerings and prayers. When the Inca State 
began to flourish and expand its borders, they 
adapted this worship and enhanced it; they built 
small buildings or enclosures meant for religious 
rituals on the high peaks, today known under the 
ñame of shrines or altitude sanctuaries. Territorial 
conquest conducted by the Inca State did not only 
have a horizontal, but also vertical, direction. As 
we can see, they directed their eyes and efforts to 
the huge mountains in the range. 

Of all the peaks in the región, including northern 
Chile, Southern Bolivia and north-western Argen¬ 
tina, the Llullaillaco volcano is the highest and ap- 
parently most prominent, judging by the energy 
invested in the construction of many buildings 
from foot to top, the road and also the characteris- 
tics of offerings placed there fíve centuries before. 

The area of influence covers mainly the Salta prov- 
ince department of Los Andes in the jurisdiction of 
the Tolar Grande Municipality. This is a marginal 
area in the province, both in terms of integration 
to the economy and the availability of road infra- 
structure and Services. It has a very low population 
density and its most prominent urban centre is 
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Part of the grave goods. Llullaillaco Volcano. 



the town of Tolar Grande, head of the 
municipality acting as an administra- 
tive and commercial centre. 

It must be pointed out that strict 
environmental conditions limit ag¬ 
ricultura! and farming activities, as 
the area provides a great potential 
for mining and salt operations, one 
of the main uses of the soil. Out- 
side the town of Tolar Grande there 
are isolated spots and villages, in m¡- 
croenvironments with some water 
source, generally called in the area a 
meadow. The strict conditions of the 
ecosystem, such as the climate and 
shortage of suitable lands and water, 
make the productive organisation es- 
sentially pastoral, mainly with llamas 
and sheep. Agriculture, except indoor, 


is practically non-existent. Animal leather is not used, but wool is, mainly 
llama, and is the basis of local handicrafts. 

The ceremonial calendar begins with the Puna carnival and all its festivities, 
followed by Easter Week. The Pachamama festival has a particular intensity 
in Tolar Grande where it is offered throughout August in places dedicated 
to rites of the earth. In November All Saints’ Day is celebrated, featuring a 
symbolic ascent to Mount Macón in the last days of that month. 7 

In 1999, a team of archaeologists recovered three mummified bodies of Inca 
children from the summit of the volcano, next to grave goods made up of 
over a hundred objects, thus becoming the highest archaeological site on 
the planet. The entire collection is currently kept and exhibited in a mód¬ 
em museum located in the city of Salta, the High Mountain Archaeological 
Museum (MAAM in Spanish). DNA results suggest its origin is the Perú of 
today, specifically the Coica Valley (Reinhard, J. y M. Ceruti, 2000:122). As a 
contribution supplementary to that information we may describe the pos- 
sible path followed just over one thousand five hundred kilometres, from 
Cusco to the Llullaillaco volcano. They have possibly taken the most direct 
southward road, through Arequipa (Perú), and entering current Chilean ter- 
ritory, Crossing the cities of Pica, Catarpe, San Pedro de Atacama and Salar 
de Punta Negra, to the Tambo located at the foot of the volcano at 5,292 
MASL, now Argentine territory. 

ForAndean people the whole of nature was considered sacred and Incas, in 
their domination process, took strongly into account this particular concep- 
tion of geography and put plenty ofeffort into it. It is interesting to consider 
the transformation process of something as specific as a mountain, into 
something as abstract as a deity. The geographical space in terms of objects, 
from the time it was attached any significance and was erected in a differ- 
ent space, has changed and has added valué understood and shared by the 
culture which gave it meaning. Andean literature has plenty of examples of 
this, such as spring water, lakes, rocks, soil and many more natural elements 
which were semiotically transformed. Mountains have more than enough 
elements justifying their religious significance. 


7 See Annex 5.d Reports on Ethnography and Orality 








The Road 

After studying the roads, we consider as a basis for the volcano both the 
Tambo ( 5,293) and the Native cemetery (4,910 MASL), places where surveyed 
roads arrive and from which the incline changes, becoming steeper. 

Surveys on a regional scale performed by some researchers who studied the 
area (Vitry, 1999, 2004 y 2005), revealed the existence of at least three roads 
with Inca components which arrive at the volcano from different sectors: 1) 
West, from the Chilean Punta Negra Salt Fiat (Niemeyery Rivera 1983, Lynch 
1996); 2) North - North-North East, in the Socompa area (Nuñez, P. 1981); 
and 3) South east, from the Llullaillaco Salt Fiat area. 


These roads, with a width ranging between 3 m 
and 1.50 m, are divided into segments of up to 
hundreds of longitudinal metres between 3,800 
MASL and 5,000 MASL(+/- 200 m) on the typical 
high plateau landscape, are clear and in few seg¬ 
ments have milestones or small supporting walls, 
which besides sand accumulation processes in the 
región, become features with very low visibility. 
In some parts Inca architecture is clearly notice- 
able, both given the types of construction and its 
straight outline on the ground (Lynch,T., 1996:197). 

Rebitsch, during the 1958 campaign, at a height 
near 6,500 MASL, says: 

‘We have arrived at a rundown road, with oíd supporting 
ramparts, placed in zigzag. We can see a few pieces of 
frewood, once dropped by a worn out native loader* (Re¬ 
bitsch, ig66:63). In the 1961 campaign, the same author 
once again located another road section higher than the 
one described above: ‘On the stony hillside, between the 
“gate”, 6,550 m high and the summit area 6joo m high, 
in some places the remains of a narrow zigzag stairway 
may still be spotted, reinforced with small low walls, and 
some branches placed between rocky grounds’. (Rebitsch, 
ig66:yo). 

Northern and western roads are joined at Tambo 
(5,292 MASL) located almost on the international Argentina-Chile border, 
Northeast of the volcano, in Argentine territory. The road from the Llullail¬ 
laco Salt Fiat, after going through the cemetery, has a variant heading for 
the Tambo. The Tambo is the site with the greatest number of enclosures 
from the entire archaeological complex of the Llullaillaco volcano, and the 
starting point to the summit, judging by archaeological roads we study in 
the area. 

From the elevation set as a base, the slope changes and becomes steeper. 
This morphological change in terrain has its connection with the type of 
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road. A clear road starts from the Tambo , but adapted to landforms; they are 
not geometrical as the Incañán observed in lower mountain areas. Howev- 
er, there are architectural elements of Inca origin. This may be an adaptive 
response to the terrain, or else the possibility that builders were locáis. Its 
construction is simple, but indicated a deep knowledge of the terrain, as it 
is outlined by the fírmest sectors of the mountain, adapting to the different 
irregularities it crosses. This choice precisely worked in favour of its conser¬ 
varon, despite the five centuries elapsed and the strong erosive process. 
Its width ranges from 1.50 to 2 m, it is the clear kind without any side mile- 
stones, levelled in sectors, ascending through the winding hillside, without 
any abrupt breaks in curves, always seeking the lower slope. In this sector, 
the road crosses two sites located at 5,580 MASL and 5,788 MASL quoted in 
bibliography as Intermedíate Ruins (Reinhard. 1997:110) and the site of the 
Water Elevation (Vitry 2004). 

The visible section of the road starts in the vicinity of the Tambo, 5,300 me- 
tres high, travels a distance of 720 metres up to the 'Intermedíate Ruins' 
site located at 5,880 MASL. Starting from this elevation, the road is visible 
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only in reduced segments of only a few metres ranging between two and 
five metres. 

According to our standards, and given the proximity to watersheds, both 
sites are related to the water supply of the entire archaeological complex. 
Thus, there are two paths with traflñc differing from the formally built 
roads we have been describing. One from the cemetery sector and heading 
through a basalt flow to a watershed sector both comprising bodies of water 
and short streams between 5,450 MASL and 5,700 MASL. The other path 
starts from a circular plant structure located 5,788 m high heading North 
for Mount Triángulo, in the rear of which there is a body of water and small 
streams on the road. 

Roads from 6,000 MASL to the top: Segment 2 

Starting at 6,000 metres high, there is a new change of gradient, reaching 
in some sectors a 45 o incline. The archaeological road adapts to the new 
situation through a zigzag outline, in this case with abrupt cuts, generating 
curve classes of a closed angular type (Vitry, C. 2000:193). A detail which 




attracted attention and helped our observational strategy is the ex- 
istence of timber or logs nearly one metre long located on each 
curve or zigzag angle, which apparently were placed to indícate the 
path in case of snowfall, also marking small milestones in those 
places, apparently serving the same purpose (Vitry, C. 2002). The 
presence of timber on the side of roads was common in Andean 
deserts, but it had not been noted to date on high mountains (Hys- 
lop, J. 1992:58). It is worth noting that the nearest places to obtain 
firewood are found one hundred kilometres away, which is why 
we do not agree on the following interpretation by Rebitsch: ‘We 
have arrived at a rundown road, with oíd supporting ramparts, placed 
¡n zigzag. We can see afew pieces of firewood, once dropped by a worn 
out Native loader ’ (Rebitsch, 1966:63). By observing the regularity of 
wood, the corners of curves make it clear to us that they are a part 
of the road. 

These characteristics are consistent up to Portezuelo del Inca (Inca 
Gate), where large ruins dug up by Rebitsch in 1958 and 1961 are 
located. Starting at this elevation, the ground becomes smoother 
and the slope is reduced remarkably. From this height and up to 
the top of the terrain, there is a smaller slope and the road be- 
comes more spectacular, as it has supporting walls which helped 
level them on the hillside where some lines of rocks may also be 
appreciated, which mark it perfectly. 

It is in this sector where Rebitsch says: ‘On the stony slope, between 
the “gate”, 6,550 m high and the summit area 6,700 m high, in some 
places the remains of a narrow zigzag stairway may still be spotted, 
reinforced with small low walls, and some branches placed between 
rocky grounds’. (Rebitsch, 1966:70). Our survey in the spot could not 
find those stairways due to the great accumulation of snow. 

In the last metres of the volcano, two roads are clearly appreciat- 
ed, one heading for the platform where offered Inca children were 
buried, and another one ascending to the summit itself. The first 
one was marked with a line of rocks on either side; the second 
one with supporting walls and a closed zigzag to the peak of the 
Llullaillaco. 
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Section 2 comprises 370 linear metres of non-stop road, observed from 
6,650 metres to the top of Llullaillaco, located at 6.739 MASL. 

The architectural resolution of the road is mainly in keeping with the incline 
and characteristics of the terrain; ‘clear’ and ‘clear and marked’ roads are 
located starting at 3,700 MASL, marking the base of the Puna to elevations 
near 6,000 MASL, where the mountain causes a strong change of incline. 

Zigzag roads with slopes or reinforcement walls and ramped paths and 
stairways are located between 6,000 MASL and the top, most of them have 
milestones built with rocks on curves ortimber with a uniform length rang- 
ing from 0.70 m to 1 m. 

The width of roads remains consistent, with few variations in all surveyed 
segments. 

The roads join a series of structures located at different heights, which show 
two architectural types distinguished from constructions, namely: 

Structures with a clear Inca origin and a high degree of energy investment 
with the following characteristics: rectangular layout, trapezoidal openings, 
double filled walls, selected and partially edged rocks, platforms, founda- 
tions to reinforce walls, association with the road and relationship with arte- 
factual ítems of Inca origin on the surface. 

Structures of sub-circular and sub-rectangular layout with expeditious’ ar- 
chitecture, simple walls, no filling, and low height. They are isolated or as- 
sociated with the previous ones but distinguished spaces, without a direct 
relation to the road (when isolated) and without a presence of artefactual 
ítems of Inca origin visible on the surface. 

Isolated circular structures were found in the place called 'water elevation* in 
three spatially distinguished sectors (S, E and N). 

In this respect we believe construction differences may be related to a social 
and/or hierarchical differentiation, between Incas and possible hired work- 
ers ( mitayos) in charge of construction, maintenance and supply of build- 
ings and roads at times before pilgrimage and during the development of 
offering ceremonies in the volcano. 


It would only remain to explore, in detail, the western slope to attest or rule 
out the presence of sites and roads. Regrettably, mined fields on the base of 
the volcano prevent or seriously hinder the work down that hillside. 

The archaeological route ascending the volcano from base to top is on the 
eastern slope, though the access road comes from the North and west. Re¬ 
gional explorations did not reveal the presence of any Pre-Hispanic town of 
Inca origin in today’s Argentine territory, including a full sequence of sites 
and roads through the current Chilean territory, the archaeological location 
of Catarpe gaining special importance as an administrative centre and a se¬ 
ries of small sites associated with the road in the direction of the Llullaillaco. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Filo Norte 

Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 


It is made up of an 
enclosure built on an 
over-elevated artificial 
platform. Walls were 
built with rocks select¬ 
ed by size and colour, 
applying the construc¬ 
tion technique with a 
double filled wall and 
an eastward opening. To 
the Southeast four sets 
of parapets and enclo- 
sures built with simple 
walls are located, the 
construction difference 
being noticeable com¬ 
pared to the enclosure 
on the platform. 

.The site is directly related to the archaeological road from the North, which 
is the main access to the archaeological complex from the shrine in the 
Llullaillaco volcano. 
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Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo de Llullaillaco 
Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 




Llullaillaco Tambo Site 


It ¡s located at 5,293 
MASL, on the heads of 
a ravine shaped by ba- 
salt flows discovered in 
1985 by Reinhard. It is 
made up of eight enclo- 
sures, both simple and 
compound, aligned in a 
southerly direction on a 
smooth slope. The State 
of conservation is very 
good, walls are almost 
all left standing, open- 
ings have lintels, and 
the floors of enclosures 
inelude collapsed roofs 
and wooden braces. 

It is the site with the 
greatest number of en¬ 
closures in the entire 
archaeological complex, 
nexttothe Inca roadfrom 
North of the Northern 
Edge site and is related 
to the entire System of 
sites and roads. It seems 
to have been key in both 
its location to be able to 
support the entire shrine 
system in an inhospita¬ 
ble región lacking any 
kind of directly usable 
natural resource. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Cemetery 
Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 


It is located at the foot of the 
mountain in its eastern sector at 
4,910 MASL It has two well-dis- 
tinguished sectors, one com- 
prised by a Compound Perimeter 
Enclosure (RPC in Spanish), built 
in an esplanade and made up of 
two courtyards and four small- 
er rectangular enclosures. Both 
the two bigger enclosures (court¬ 
yards) and the smaller ones (pos- 
sibly bedrooms - kitchens) have 
eastward openings. 

On a surface level, ceramic frag- 
ments of Inca and indefinite or- 
LayoutofCemetery ¡gi n were observed, which may 

be local, as well as fírewood, coal, 

stone material and beads in azurite. 

Where a hillside starts ascending to the upper part of a hill, 55 m south of 
the RPC, is the other sector of the site, made up of a rectangular structure 
with eight cists or circular and sub-circular graves, built with basalt and an- 
desitic dry-stone walls. 

Other semi-circular and quadrangular structures are scattered on the hill¬ 
side; and remains of human bones and ceramic fragment material were 
found there. 

Given the information available, funeral contexts do not seem to have a 
connection with ritual activities. Buried people are supposed to have been 
hired workers in the Service of the Inca State , in charge of construction and 
maintenance of the road and associated enclosures. 



















Associated Archaeological Site: Cota de Agua 
Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 



It is a single sub-circular 
structure with ‘expedi- 
tious’ architecture, sim¬ 
ple walls, no fílling and 
low in height, located at 
5,788 MASL. It has the 
particular feature of be- 
ing in the place with the 
greatest concentration 
of water, which is why it 
is inferred that it may be 
related with obtaining 
and distributing water 
to higher areas. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Intermedíate Ruins 
Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 


It is located on the 
Northeastern side of the 
volcano at 5,580 MASL, 
where there is a change 
of incline and it flattens 
a bit, to then become 
steeper once again. 

The site comprises two 
architectural types: a 
rectangular enclosure 
with a double filled wall 
and trapezoidal opening 
on an artificial platform 
with side foundations, 
and the other set con- 
sisting of sub-circular enclosures with simple walls and a more expeditious 
construction technique. Ceramic fragments of Inca origin were found on 
the surface and firewood both from the roof and of smaller size. 



Associated Archaeological Site: Summit Complex 
Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 


After the ‘Gate’, the ter- 
rain becomes smoother 
and the slope is reduced 
remarkably, up to an av- 
erage 20 o incline. From 
this height and up to 
the summit of the ar¬ 
chaeological road it be- 
comes more visible and 
spectacular, since it has 
supporting walls which 
helped level it on the 
hillside, as some lines of 
rocks may be appreciat- 
ed outlining it perfectly. 

In this sector Rebitsch 
remarks: 

*'On the stony slope, be- 
tween the “gate” 6,550 m 
high and the summit area 
6,700 m high, in some pla¬ 
ces the remains of a na- 
rrow zigzag stairway can 
still be spotted, reinforced with small low walls, and some branches placed between 
rocky grounds’. 

From the top of the volcano, which is small and made up of enormous 
jointed basalt blocks, there is an imposing view of the entire neighbouring 
mountain range, especially by visual contact with archaeological structures 
related to human offerings placed there five centuries ago. 

The ceremonial site is located to the Northeast, some fifty metres below the 
top. The space and altitude configuraron of the summit and its connection 
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with the archaeological 
site consist of two adjacent enclosures, with straight walls and round cor- 
ners (the roofs of the structure were fíat and there are still wooden braces in 
one of them); a semi-rectangular structure; a road ascending along an edge 
and an artificial rectangular, closed, filled platform with supporting perim- 
eter walls reminiscent of places with more important symbolic connotation 
as shuns. It is worth noting that at the top there are two hard wood trunks 
over one metre high weighing approximately 10 to 15 kilos each. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Portezuelo del Inca 

Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 

It is located at 6,500 MASL, on a natural pass linking two slopes (south and 
northeast) separated by huge lava flows. It is a spot with great visibility from 


where the top of the Llullaillaco and part of 
the archaeological complex of the summit 
are first appreciated. 

It has two sectors, one consisting of four 
enclosures of different sizes located on a 
terraced platform, with walls 1.5 metres 
thick and up to 2.5 metres high and a 
double filled wall technique with selected 
rocks. The other sector comprises a struc¬ 
ture located on a rocky slope with a simpler 
construction technique. 

The site was excavated in 1958 and 1961 by 
Mathias Rebitsch, who published the first 
archaeological report on the Llullaillaco. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Laderas 
Altas 

Code: AR-LLU-07/CS-2011 

It is located at 6,300 MASL on a very steep 
slope, linked with the road zigzagging up, 
but, due to erosión, much of it has disap- 
peared. The site consists of two adjacent 
rectangular structures, which had to be built by digging up the mountain- 
side and levelling the ground. One of the most prominent elements of the 
site is the presence of collapsed roofs and preserved in a large percentage 
on the floor of enclosures, especially braces, straw and hand-made string. 
There are fragments of ceramic, textiles and basket making on the surface. 

It may be stated with a certain degree of certainty that, since the Incas 
stopped frequenting the Llullaillaco shrine, during the first half of the i6th 
century, up to 1952 when the first sporting climbing took place, four centu- 
ries had elapsed without the place being visited. However, its importance as 
a sacred mountain maintained its presence in current local communities to 
date. Due to its distance and difficuIt access, there are relatively few people 






who were at the place. None of the existing structures was modified in the 
last few years or in historical times. 

The Inca road network of the región was not specifically studied, with some 
background mentioning relatively isolated sections in direct relation to such 
sites as Tambos , chasquiwasis or else altitude shrines. However, the most 
accurate background of a section of the surveyed Inca road is Lynch’s work 
(1995/6), which describes in great detail an archaeological road between 
Catarpe and Salar de Punta Negra (Chile), heading directly for the Llullail- 
laco. 

Rebitsch first described archaeological roads ascending up to the Llullailla- 
co volcano during his 1958 campaign. In 1974, Beorchia located a cobbled 
road segment at the foot of the mountain, near a cemetery at 4,910 MASL, 
and further provides the information given by the guide (Celestino Alegre) 
on the existence of a section of road coming from Chile (Beorchia Nigris, 
1987:120). Hyslop briefly mentions this type of road as religious and excep- 
tional, publishing a photo of the Llullaillaco showing a segment of the clear 
road at 5,400 MASL. (Hyslop 1992:90 - fig. 4.2). Reinhard (1997) mentions 
in his article several times the presence of paths and roads linking the sur¬ 
veyed sites. Articles were recently published with construction details and 
the outline on the landscape of the Inca road to the top of the Llullaillaco 
(Vitry 2001b, 2004). Recent publications chiefly intended for the study of 
sites and archaeological findings in the Llullaillaco mention once again the 
information available on roads (Reinhard y Ceruti 2000; Ceruti M., 2003). 



Water elevation site 





La Ciudacita archaeological complex 
Code: AR-CAC-08/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: Tucumán Province 

Administrative department: Department of Chicligasta 
Locality: Campo Los Alisos National Park 


As highlighted by Hyslop and Schobinger (1990, 1991), the architectural 
characteristics of the site, the place chosen for its location at 4,200 MASL 
and the architectural features of some of its buildings make it one of the 
most important Inca sites of this región of the Southern Andes. In fact, Raflfi- 
no and his collaborators (1978) consider La Ciudacita one of the few Inca 
sites in the Argentine north west with the greatest number of imperial or 
renowned architectural features. They also mention that ‘... facilities located 
in the Southern section of the Aconquija Hills are purely Inca , and have clear 
architectural quality’ (Ibid.: 109) (See map of SE Sector). Starting with the 
proposal of Schobinger and Ceruti (2001), we consider the La Ciudacita as 
a high archaeological town 8 made up of a yet undefined number of architec¬ 
tural structures of various complexities. 

Different hypotheses have been formulated on the function of the site, 
based on the analogy of other Inca sites of the Argentine north west in 
particular, and within the Andean Area, the scant archaeological systemat- 
ic research made does not yet allow general interpretations related to the 
function, chronology and connection with other sites. 


8 A high town is defined as the set of isolated sites and/or findings, assumed to be functionally interrelated, 
located anywhere (summit, pre-summit, mountainside or foot) in a mountain' (Schobinger y Ceruti 2001: 530). 


Triple buttress wall. La Ciudacita. 






Mansfeld (1948) was the f¡rst researcher to visit the site. The author’s research, and the observations of 
others (for example, those of Federico Schickendantz in 1875), suggest that the site could be linked with 
mining activities, specifically the working of gold-bearing quartz. However, according to Würschmidt 
(1952) the absence of a pithead and remains related to mining activities would rule out the hypothesis of 
a function exclusively related to this activity. This author considers that given its diflñcult access and the 
location, the site may have served such purposes as "... military and religious [ones] -perhaps as a pilgrim- 
age spot- while serving as the seatfor major oficiáis at the same time'. (Würschmidt 1952:1o). 9 

Alberto Rex González (1980) ascribes to the site the category of Main or Mixed Tambo in its type of settle- 
ments related to the Inca expansión in the Argentine North west, and given the presence of the ushnu 
described by Paulotti, it is included as a settlement related to religión and worship. 

According to Hyslop and Schobinger (1991), the function of the site may be related to military activities 
conducted by the Inca State. This hypothesis would be supported -according to authors- by: the strategic 
location of the site, the presence of several kallankas and the need the Inca administration had to protect 
the eastern border, thus resulting in the construction of the contemplated site and Pucará de Andalgalá, 
further south, in the province of Catamarca (Hyslop y Schobinger 1991: 22). They also consider that the 
presence of ceremonial architecture, wankas in both squares, the ushnu and the 'ceremonial square’-the 
latter located in the summit of Mount Las Cuevas (Fig. 2)-, are all elements pointing to ritual activities 
in the site, and thus 'The possibility that the sanctuary function has been the main onefor the 'ciudacita' of 


9 This archaeological site is also found in such literature as 'Nevados del Aconquija' or 'Pueblo viejo del Aconquija'. 

View of La Ciudacita Site. 



Nevados de Aconquija'. (ibid.: 22, 23; highlighted in 
the original). 

Williams (2000) ineludes the site in the category 
of administrative enclaves 10 as it is considered a for- 
tress. Scattolín and Korstanje (1994) also suggest 
that together with the Arenal and Punta Balasto 
sites (Catamarca), it would be part of a road-min- 
ing complex. Regarding this potential function of 
the site, we must mention that, in general, it has 
been assumed that the interest by the Inca State 
to inelude in its dominions this portion of the 
Southern Andes -known as Kollasuyu- was centred 
on the working of local mining resources (Raflñno 
et al. 1978; González 1980; among others) though 
there is also likely to have been State interest to 
obtain more subjeets, '... the pillar on which the 
State rests' (Williams 2000: 63). 

We previously mentioned the possible relation- 
ship between La Ciudacita, Ingenio del Arenal 
and Punta Balasto (Scattolín y Korstanje 1994). 
According to Raflñno and his collaborators (2001), 
the Punta Balasto site was a road junction, where 
different branches merged, which were a west- 
ward connection for Ingamana or Punta Balasto 
to Hualfín, while the other, a southwest-bound 
branch connected with La Ciudacita, a road that 
has been partially surveyed by Paulotti (1958-59) 
and Hyslop and Schobinger (1990 y 1991). 

The site is in the Aconquija Hills, in the 
Morph-Structural Unit of the North-Western 


10 Administrative centres and Tambos -next to fortresses- are included 
by the author in this category, and she points out that the function of 
these administrative enclaves was also to '... control people and taxes in 
different regions', and were located '...in regions considered strategic for 
communication and transport, tax collection and military control of the 
empire (...)' (Williams 2000: 63-4). 







Pampa Hills; within the ecoregion of pastures/sa- 
vannah/scrub. Plenty of yareta (a kind of peat) is 
observed in the Puna, as well as abundant pasture, 
where human presence is sporadic; the use of soil 
is disperse, used not for farming, but only for nat¬ 
ural pasture of cattle , which is scattered and in 
small numbers. 

There are also mining resources: micas, salts, 
gems, quartz and metal sulphurs, copper and 
other related minerals such as molybdenum and 
gold. 

General humidity and temperature conditions 
vary between winter and summer, keeping the 
temperature range between night and day consis- 
tent all year round. In mountain areas there is a 
great daily and annual temperature range, which 
is the main weathering factor in these regions. 
Frost and snowfall are common in winter, sum¬ 
mer being the rainy season with a 300 mm annual 
average. 

The archaeological site and section of the road are 
in a National Park, and thus the pass is restrict- 
ed and monitored by the Office of National Parks 
(APN in Spanish). 

Due to the area’s height above sea level, in addi- 
tion to the diflñculties of the ground and climate, 
there is no consistent people traffic, or permanent 
settlers. 

Due to the area’s height above sea level, in addi- 
tion to the diflñculties of the ground and climate, 
there is no consistent people traflñc, or permanent 
settlers. 


The nearesttowns are: Punta de Balasto, (San José 
Municipality, Department of Santa María, Prov- 
ince of Catamarca). It is a set of dwellings con- 
centrated over 2 ha, and fifteen other families are 
all scattered. It is located 4 km from the nearest 
Andean road and 260 km from the provincial 
capital, which is travelled by vehicle. The distance 
from the populated centre to the capital is 171 km, 
and El Tesoro, San José Municipality, but is half- 
way through the mountainside of the Aconquija 
range on its western slope. It is a 9,000 ha terri- 
tory included within the Ingamana Community. 
The distance from this place, a natural pass to La 
Ciudacita, is 5 hours on muleback to the section. 
The distance from the populated centre to the 
capital is 328 km, while from the Community it is 
380 km, usually travelled by vehicle. Its boundar- 
ies are: Punta de Balasto to the North, Cerrillo to 
the south, Tucumán to the east and the provincial 
route to Minas - Capillitas and Andalgalá to the 
west. 

The primary production activity is agricultural and 
the main crops are pepper for paprika, grapevine, 
corn, potatoes, tomatoes and gourd. Tools used 
are the rake, pick and shovel. The secondary activ¬ 
ity is farming; cows, goats, llamas and sheep are 
raised, by order of importance. Handicraft activi- 
ties inelude textile and ceramic production. Wool 
is used to make blankets without a distinctive ico- 
nography, which are dyed with Chemical produets. 
Ceramic pieces are made manually, including 
jugs, pots and animal figures. 

Rituals are directed at the earth to develop en- 
terprises, for production activity to enjoy success, 
and for good luck. It is fed and given a drink. The 
road is also asked for permission before starting 



Puna yareta 

View of Qhapaq Ñan, La Ciudacita. 







or retracing one’s steps, and also before taking a 
trip to an intended destination (e.g. the moun- 
tains, La Ciudacita). 

Today’s dances include the carnavalito (folk dance), 
samba , cueca (handkerchief dance) and encuentros. 
Current musical genres are couplets with a box 
and carnival masks. Instruments played are boxes, 
quenas (Native flute) and sikus (Andean panpipe). 

The Inca Road at La Ciudacita 

The Inca Road or Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road Sys¬ 
tem which may be observed throughout the two 
slopes of the Aconquija has segments with very 
different physiognomies and different States of 
conservation. 

The section connecting both sectors of La Ciudac¬ 
ita is well kept. It has been made of slabs and side 
cords 2 to 3 m wide. It begins in the southern- 
most part of ruins and from there it goes north. 
It is clearly viewable all along the stretch linking 
both sectors of La Ciudacita and can be observed 
inconsistently up to the watershed area and the 
Las Tarucas site. From there on, well-kept sections 
are fragmented, sometimes due to conservation 
issues, sometimes because it crosses natural hur- 
dles, and other times probably because it was not 
marked with stone construction, but only by the 
path used. Dry-stone walls forming the supporting 
walls of the road can still be appreciated, which 
does not inelude original stones anymore (Vitry 
2000: 88) of which Martel and his collaborators 
(2002) believe it was made, and which has been af- 
fected bytheaction of different disrupting agents, 
both natural and human. 


It is clearly viewed once again, before Crossing 
Abra del Inca, in the vicinity of the Campo Colo¬ 
rado Tambo. 

Upon Crossing the pass, it goes down an edge of 
hills uniformly and clearly up to the Becovel Tam¬ 
bo. That section is not covered by slabs, but rather 
has a double flank of rocks almost throughout the 
section. From there on, it has not been possible 
to record it in detail. According to some authors, 
from Campo del Arenal it connects with the Inca 
road which from Hualfín leads to Chile, through 
the San Francisco pass. In Campo del Arenal, this 
road is reached by another north-south one, also 
Inca, coming from Jujuy through the Calchaquí 
Valleys (Raflñno et al 2001). 

Many ceramic fragments of various productions 
have been associated with the road. They are frag¬ 
ments of late ceramic work which can be classi- 
fied as the styles known as Belén and Santa María 
(Martel et al 2002). 

Bravo’s description once again is not fully in keep- 
ing with our observations and research in some 
points that we will highlight below, but due to the 
fact that he was an expert mountaineer who trav- 
elled in the area on many occasions, the following 
is his point of view on the road: 

*'One of the roads; the one which in particular recei- 
ves the ñame of u lnca Road”, starts by Punta Balasto, 
where it joins today’s Route 40, climbs between ridges 
appearing between the Pajanguillo River and the La 
Ciénaga stream until it meets the Becovel at 3,600 m 
high (Huel-Huel in the Geographical Military Institute 
(IGM in Spanish) map). (...) The road goes on through 
the mountainsides of the left bank of the Pajanguillo 



View of Qhapaq Ñan, La Ciudacita. 







River until going beyond the snowy peaks of the Aconquija through the Abra de la 
Apacheta, 11 at 4,900 MASL. Already in Tucumán territory, the road descends heading 
for a group of dry-stone walls located one hundred metres above the meadows in 
the western area of the glacial cirque of Pavas. The other path goes up to the same 
place, with an uncertain orig'mfrom Arenal, going through Tesoro de Arriba, up to 
the Chiflón River Ravine. 12 With an outline parallel with this watercourse, this road 
follows the Tolar where it is located, 3,600 m high, with indigenous dry-stone walls 
on the left bank of this river. It stops at Antigales, at the headwaters of the Chiflón 13 , 
at 4,600 MASL. From there it climbs up to a small gate between the Tipillas (5,420 
m high) and Mount La Bolsa (5,200 m high). This pass stands at approximately 5,000 
MASL'. 14 

The 'unified" Inca road continúes skirting down the northern side of Mount 
Las Ruinas with a smooth slope covering roughly 5 km to the farmyards of 
La Ciudacita" (Bravo 1993:9). 

Associated Archaeological Sites: La Ciudacita and La Ciudacita Bajo 
La Ciudacita. 

Code: AR-CAC-08/CS-2011 
La Ciudacita Bajo. 

Code: AR-CAC-08/CS-2011 

The site is on an edge of the summits of the Aconquija Hills, comprising 
two architectural sections connected by a stony road (Inca Road) descending 
to the Santa María Valley. One of the sections is in the SE and is roughly 280 
m long by 90 m wide. The other is in the NE, 600 m from the other one and 
is 200 m long by 100 m wide. 

In the northwestern sector of La Ciudacita there is a square containing many 
mounds of rocks with a diameter of some 2 to 4 m. West of the square are 
a series of rectangular courtyards, and further down small circular walled 
enclosures stand which may have been for shelter or housing. 

11 Abra del Apacheta' heads to the area known as Las Juntas, not the pass going to Campo Colorado. The 
latter is called 'Abra del Inca' or 'Abra de las casas'. 

12 We have not spotted the Inca Road in the technical sense of the term here. There are paths, but we do not 
know when they were built. 

13 This is the site described above as the 'La Bolsa' Tambo, also known as 'Chiflón'. (CATAMARCA) 

14 It is known by locáis as 'Abra de la Bolsa'. (CATAMARCA) 



In the southeastern sector, in the central area, there are several groups of 
rectangular constructions, a large kallanka and another smaller one, as well 
as long buildings with three ways out to the attached courtyards. Further 
South there is a large square, 77 m long, supported in part by a solid wall 
with three platforms. Marked by a wide wall, inside it has 'sacred stones", 
perhaps related to the worship of the sun. Attached to it is a stepped mount, 
probably an ushnu. 


At least since the mid nineteenth century to present time, the archaeolog¬ 
ical site known as 'Pueblo Viejo del Aconquija", 'La Ciudad Legendaria", 'La 
Ciudacita", 'Pucará de Las Pavas", 'Ruinas de los Nevados" or 'Nevados del 








Aconquija’, has been mentioned, visited and reported on by travellers, re- 
searchers and various newspaperand audiovisual articles. 

The first researcher to unveil the site, through his scientifíc publication, 
was Franz Mansfeld (1948), who also conducted a valuable historical review 
concerning the site since the mid i9th century. This researcher, based on a 
detailed description of some of the buildings and the photographic survey, 
made his observations on the possible function of the site and the ceramic 
found on the surface. 

By the late 1940S, members of the National University ofTucumán conduct¬ 
ed an expedition to the site, the results of which were disclosed by two of its 
members (Paulotti 1958-59 y 1967; Würschmidt 1950). The relevance of this 
trip, and the activities made during it, may be considered the first systematic 
research of the site, including the topographical survey of the location, the 
Inca road, the preparation of maps (Würschmidt 1950), collection and de¬ 
scription of ceramic surface material, an overall description of the surveyed 
constructions and excavations of different sectors (within and outside the 
main buildings). They were practiced "... in search of graves and buried remains 
[digs] brought no result whatsoever’. (Paulotti 1958-59:126). 15 Even though this 
author does not specify digs conducted or the places where they may have 
taken place, his works inelude some indication from which one may infer 
which buildings have been dug up. 

In 1983, Schobinger, Beorchia Nigris and a group of mountaineers climbed 
up the eastern slope of the Aconquija Hills and, three years later, this time 
together with Hyslop and Barcena, through the western slope. On this 
last journey they corrected and expanded on the maps of La Ciudacita, ar- 
chaeo-astronomical observations, photographic survey, analysis of the Inca 
road and surface collection of materials. They further revealed the existence 
of a tampu at 3,700 MASL (Huehuel) documenting a 'ceremonial square’ on 
top of Mount Las Cuevas (Figure 2) at approximately 5,000 MASL (Hyslop y 
Schobinger 1990,1991; Schobinger y Ceruti 2001). 

Also in 1986, Godoy and Albornoz - members of the Institute of Archaeol- 
ogy of the National University ofTucumán- went up to the site from the 


15 Würschmidt (1952) also mentions that during digs doneno burial grounds, arrow points or stone objeets 
were found'. 



Tucumán piedmont, together with Orlando Bravo and a group of moun¬ 
taineers. They conducted a photographic survey: a surface collection of ce¬ 
ramic and astronomic measurements. Based on the expeditious survey con¬ 
ducted by members of the Institute, they concluded that'... the conservation 
of ruins ¡s good because comparing its current condition with photos by Paulotti 
one can tell there was no landfall or destruction of sites after 30 years’. (Godoy 
y Albornoz 1986: 6). However, the works of Hyslop and Schobinger show 
there are differences between what was recorded by Paulotti and what they 
surveyed in the mid 1980S. 

The last works conducted in La Ciudacita meant the assessment of the State 
of conservation of the site (Martel et al. 2002 ms.) and the planimetric survey 
(Korstanje y Mercado 2004) of the Las Tarucas site (Figure 1), a site which, 
even though, does not share architectural characteristics with La Ciudacita, 
is very cióse and spatially connected to the oíd Inca road. 



Pucara del Aconquija Section 
Code: AR-PA-09/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: Catamarca 

Municipality/Administrative department: Andalgalá 
Locality: Aconquija 


In Catamarca, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road system gains different physiogno- 
mies, becoming intermittent straight lines drawn by the bottom of valleys, 
on which modern connecting roads were built, as is the case in most of 
the Yocavil Valley, or assuming the barely visible ‘track’ look, and, once in 
a while, marked by milestones, as in the Puna, or being raised as carefully 
built roads on a ‘ledge’, which is perfectly visible in the Quebrada Las Minas 
and Potrero Chaquiago areas (Orgaz et al. 2007b). 

These roads comprised a complex network connecting urban centres of the 
Empire, as is the case with El Shincal (Belén) and Potrero Chaquiago (Andal¬ 
galá). Other roads led to great centres of economic and ritual interest, such 
as ceremonial routes to go up to Andean peaks. In turn, other routes had 
strategic and safety purposes connecting defensive structures located in the 
outermost parts of the empire, in the eastern yungas, to safeguard borders, 
such as the Bajo- Pucará de Aconquija site road section of Inca road. 

The site of Bajo-Pucará de Aconquija Inca road was built on the western 
mountainside of the Quebrada La Chica. The lowest sector of the hills, lo¬ 
cated 400 metres in the northwestern direction of the Ordoñez family estáte 
was the point chosen to start the survey and the place where a series of ar- 
chitectural structures were identified. 


Pucará de Aconquija. 
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ln the vicinity of these structures, the Inca road identified was the one head- 
ingforthe Pucará de Aconquija site. This road section is made up of a single 
continuous track along 900 m, with an approximate northwestern direction 
from the Bajo al Pucará de Aconquija Site. 

From a technical-construction standpoint, it is a road marked by stonewalls, 
and thus it may be defined as a ledge road, because it goes up to the hill 
towards our left flank, while to the right flank is emptiness. Walls marking 
the road have an average height of 0.50 cm and were prepared with meta- 
morphic rocks. 

The width of the track along the path ranges from 0.80 to 1.80 m, and only 
at the end of the road and a short distance from the Pucará ruins are these 
measurements increased significantly, exceeding 4 m in the vicinity of the 
first line of walls. In this sector, it is noted that this track has slight drops, as 
if it were a stairway. 

Lastly, the presence of two important aspects, described below, must be 
highlighted: 

The first is related to the proper running of the road. In a sector, a ravine 
crosses the road and at this point there was stonework on the road by way 
of ‘asphalt’ in order to prevent erosión. 

The second aspect is associative, and possibly related to the religious world. 
During the survey, the cióse association between a rock and the road was es- 
tablished,which accordingto its characteristics-greatsize, pyramidal shape, 
location and high visibility- would be a huaca. This detail clearly demon- 
strates that besides the technical aspects contemplated in the construction 
of this Pre-Hispanic road, those concerning the religious world were taken 
into account. To connect a route with features of the landscape is an exten- 
sive social practice and acknowledged in other parts of the Tawantinsuyu. 

The environment the road crosses is the sub-shrub continental steppe, High 
Pasture or Foggy Pasture, between 2,000 and 2,200 MASL, including at the 
outset of the sparse carob forest, then bushes and finally predominantly 
high pasture, in a degraded condition. 











The area has a part of Pampa Hills and the southward distribution of water 
comes from rivers with a light flow and a temporary riverbed. To the North, 
rivers bring water all year round. 

The population of the Pucará is comprised by some 7 families (35 people). In 
the lower part, the dwellings of current settlers are located, along the length 
ofthe river, joining farmyards and crops irrigated by winding ditches, very 
picturesque scenery which may be appreciated along the entire route. 

The population develops a subsistence economy, based mainly on raising 
cattle, horses and goats for which a pastoral area of around 15 Km surround- 
ing the town is used. The production of seed potatoes is the main crop, 
and summer harvesting of gourd, beans, corn, sorghum, among others, is 
performed at a lower scale. Small producers maintain such traditions as the 
‘minga’ or ‘ minka 9 (collective agriculture). 

Textiles produced are horse blankets and other blankets, using a backstrap 
loom with pedáis and Chemical dyes, craftspeople who use natural dyes be- 
ing very few. In the area, leather elements are produced for horse equip- 
ment, such as halters, lassos, saddle straps and reins. 

Concerning dancing and music, as in the rest ofthe province, the practice 
of such traditional folk dances as the gato , chacarera, escondido , waltz and 
zamba , and the triunfo , condición and zambacueca is still strong. Musical In¬ 
struments chosen are the guitar and the base drum, and on a lower scale 
the charango and box. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Pucará de Aconquija 
Code: AR-PA-09/CS-2011 

It is located in a peripheral place of exceptional importance, where roads 
from the Catamarca valley merge with those from Andalgalá and Tafí, and 
to the East it blocks the way from the forests of Santiago del Estero where 
the Lules, a people of Amazon or Chaco origin, made raids and constantly 
threatened the ethnicities ofthe Argentine north west. 

The Inca Pucará de Aconquija settlement and its related infrastructure-road 
section and site of Bajo- are in the town called El Pucará. Administratively, 
it belongs to the Municipality of Aconquija, Department of Andalgalá, Cat¬ 


amarca, Argentina. The Pucará de Aconquija site is located at approximate- 
ly 2,090 MASL, on the mountainside and summit of foothills ofthe site 
known as Campo del Pucará, a large techtonic ditch located on the borders 
ofthe provinces of Catamarca and Tucumán and at an approximate distance 
of 18.5 km west of Provincial Route 48. 

Despite this situation, Lorandi (1980) suggested this facility as a fortress that 
safeguarded territories Consolidated by the State bureaucracy of raids from 
eastern groups: the Lules. 

This urban complex of Inca layout, which is connected to anothersite locat¬ 
ed in the lower part ofthe mountain range through a section of Inca road, 
is made up of two well-defined sectors, called Area I or South and Area II or 
North, outlined by several walls laid out on different elevations. 

Walls 

The construction set is enclosed by different walls, which reach an approx¬ 
imate length of 3 km straight, with long disruptions. These stony rigs are 
laid out on an irregular topography, with an imposing aspect and reaching 
heights of 1.50 m to 2 m, even higher in some sectors. Walls endose differ¬ 
ent structures, as well as hills on which buildings are laid out. 

Applied construction techniques are not uniform, but rather have major 
construction variability. Moreover, they have openings by way of quadran- 
gular viewpoints, of some 20 to 30 cm, placed at an equal height. Through 




Area II: North 



Pucará de Aconquija site. 

some of them, the Aconquija snowy peak can be 
viewed, where another Inca site is located on the 
eastern border, called La Ciudacita, in the prov- 
ince of Tucumán. 

Area I: South 

This urban set is the most complex and has the 
greatest number of enclosures. These architectur- 
al structures are grouped in two very similar sets, 
separated from each other by a very large open 
space possibly achieved by the filling of a small 
crosswise ravine. 

This area is surrounded mostly by an outside wall 
which approximately follows a level curve and a 
second interior wall. The interior wall has sever- 


al doors communicating the urban area with the 
outside. 

The footprint of enclosures is rectangular and 
quadrangular, several of which consist of a perim- 
eter wall, outlining a compound perimeter enclo- 
sure, a typically Inca feature. In this area there are 
also several irregular and circular buildings, laid 
out on the ground in a scattered way. 

Generally speaking, archaeological structures of 
Area I - South have a very good State of conser¬ 
varon, and it may be noted that some walls reach 
the height of the ceiling, a characteristic which 
makes it possible, to this day, for some architec- 
tural features to be appreciated in walls, such as 
niches, alcoves and trapezoidal Windows. 


This sector of the Pucará de Aconquija site has 
four lines of broken walls and at different eleva- 
tions. The largest one is semi-circular, open to the 
South, followed outwardly by another lower and 
longer wall with small Windows and one opening 
or door providing a magnificent view to the Pu¬ 
cará field, which shows the strategic situation of 
this establishment, as an observation point. Con- 
structions as a whole are made of slabs and shales 
from the area, also with niches or alcoves. 

The set of structures is laid out in the field in a 
scattered manner, including an isolated construc- 
tion, of the Compound Perimeter Enclosure (RPC 
in Spanish) type in the northeastern sector. Most 
archaeological structures are rectangular and in 
smaller numbers there are irregular and circular 
ones. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Bajo del Pucará 
de Aconquija Site. 

Code: AR-PA-09/CS-2011 

During fieldwork, a set of enclosures were de- 
tected in the lowest sector of the Quebrada de La 
Chilca which to date have never been reported on. 
Different structures are located on a plain along 
some 100 m. Given the shape of enclosures, the 
related ceramic material and its direct link with 
the road system, this site may be tentatively traced 
to Inca times. 

The State of conservation of structures is not 
good. Different walls in structures have collapsed 
in different sectors. 





The architectural setfeatures a structure with a rectangular shape of approx- 
imately 20.7 m long by 12.45 m wide, which keeps two smaller enclosures 
attached to its left wall (in the direction ofthe slope), ofthe RPC type. Ashort 
distance away there are other enclosures, which are in keeping with approx- 
imately square to rectangular shapes. In the building of this settlement, 
metamorphic rock was used, and blocks are made of pebbles and edged 
rock (Orgaz 2007). 

Rex González attaches the function of a fortress to Pucará de Aconquija, 
to defend the border. Father Acosta (1540-1600), when speaking about the 
boundries of Tucumán States that "... today people see and talk about “El 
Pucará del Inca”, a fortress built to defend the East’ (Strube 1943:272). 

The Pucará de Aconquija site was mentioned by the Swiss traveller Von 
Tshudi, who stopped by this place in 1850 (Ovejero y Tapié). Subsequently, 
after a few decades, the site was visited by expert Francisco Moreno, and 
he emphasised the need for lands in the site to be purchased by the State 
for effectual protection and conservation. The first map and description of 
this settlement was completed by Lange (1892) where he highlights aspects 
of constructions with military functions. Subsequently, in 1911 Bruch pub- 
lished a detailed description of this State establishment. From the latter 
date to present time different researchers have prepared created maps with 
differing degrees of accuracy, surface collections and surveys (González y 
Núñez 1958-59; Kriscautzky 1982; Raffino 1983,1991; Ratto 2000). 

However, this site, which is located in the outermost parts ofthe empire, 
and is, to date, the last link in a long chain of fortresses along the eastern 
border, still lacks systematic research accounting for the activities that the 
Inca surely deployed in such a particular and dynamic regions as border 
areas. 


SUBSECTION Los Corrales - Las Pircas 
Code: AR-PA-10/CS-2011. 

Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: La Rioja 

Municipality/Administrative department: Famatina and Vinchina 
Locality: Famatina and Vinchina 


The subsection and associated sites are found between 4,264 m and 2,147 
m high, covering the biogeographical provinces of High Andes, Puna and 
Mountains (Udvardy); Ecoregion of Mountains (Dinerstein) and Life Zones 
of Shrub Steppe, continental scrubland, depleted mount and High Andes 
(Holdrige). The climate is coid and dry, though there is a permanent water 
supply in the area the road covers, which crosscuts through the Famatina 
Hills, and the main related basin is that of the Achavil River. 


The Subsection starts at Los Corrales, a locality with no more than ten in- 
habitants, although it has been known since the mid i9 th century, given the 
mining potential of deposits for the extraction of alluvial gold (Hünniken 
1894). 

The area of influence comprises prominently creóle localities; they are at 
any rate mixed-race cultures, though with a deep folk richness, with heavy 
cultural valúes which characterise it and inscribe it within the Andean worl- 
dview. The relevance of geographical ñames is noteworthy, some of them 
in Quechua. 


In general, they are engaged mostly in agricultural, farming, handicrafts, 
and mining activities, the latter represented by the work of artisan miners 
who are still in the area. The most popular religious festivities especially 
inelude the Tinkunaco or encuentro in Famatina. In these festivities the Niño 




High Andes Pastures. 






de Guaico (local image of Christ) with his ayllis and Saint Nicholas with 
his standard bearers all come together. In February, on the other hand, the 
Chaya, an oíd tradition with an expression of joy featuring the Pujllay (play), 
takes place, including singing, dancing and playing with water, flour and 
basil. Nowadays there are parades for carnival, as well as Mikilos, devil and 
witch costumes, floats and a folk festival atthe end. Textiles are an important 
and traditional activity for women. Famatina hasvery good teleras (weavers). 
In order to knit, they use a rustic vertical loom, or a creóle loom. They also 
spin and dye with ‘forest’, as they cali dye plants in general. 

Famatina people go hand in hand with their landscape full of invisible be- 
ings, magic charms, sorcery, lights indicating treasures, with magical ani¬ 
máis taking care of the mountain when burial grounds are sought; or the 
hill itself which determines, or dismisses, so they say, those without good 
intentions and closing the way with storms, tempests or winds, seeking to 
fling them off precipices or lose them in their immensity. That is why today 
we still see shrines, as a sign of respect. 

Various companies such as Bascuñan y Cía., N. Fouert y Cía., Mr Guiller¬ 
mo Treolar, Rioja Aurífera, among others, with various methods and equip- 
ment, deployed tasks that managed to cover some 30 square km (Crovara 
y Hünniken 2004). This operation no doubt affected the Inca road network, 
essentially to the northern sector of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System (not 
included in this proposal) and to a lesser extent in the vicinity of this locality 
where current artisan miners live. 

Before the unión of the Amarillo and Achavil Rivers, facing a post known 
as Corcoria, a road that is some 3 m wide, clear and marked by a double 
line of stones, crosses the course of the last river mentioned and goes up a 
small slope 30 m high to overeóme an area which may be geomorphically 
described as a Pampa. The ascent of the road is smooth with an incline no 
greaterthan 10 o and a 13 km subsection. There is an altitude variation which 
ranges from 2,100 MASL to 3,100 MASL, before it begins to go up the Cues¬ 
ta del Tocino (Tocino Slope), an eastern sector with the greatest high incline 
on the Inca road of the eastern hillside of the Famatina. 

Starting in Corcoria there is a clear and marked subsection which in certain 
areas helps its quality of double or paral leí roads to be noticed (Schobinger 


1966). They may be distinguished on the basis of the differential growth of 
vegetation within and outside roads, which creates a remarkable contrast in 
its visibility. 

Always located on the left bank of the Achavil River, and on the highest 
terraces, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System continúes to be marked out by 
clear and marked roads with double lines of stones, except for two ravine 
crossings located some 2 km prior to the Pampa del Ajencal, where it de- 
scends with a single lañe and reinforcement of walls with an uphill or down- 
hill slope. 

Nearly at the largest Pampa of this section, called Pampa del Ajencal or 
Pampa de Chilitanca, there is a depressed sector of this landform, in which 
the remains of a small abandoned post still survive. Nearly in front of it, 
although on the right bank of said river, a small site known as Puesto Viejo 
is located. Even though no diagnostic elements have been detected for its 
inclusión as part of the Inca domination system, its context location based 
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on the remaining sites in the area, including the 
road, could link it to Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road 
System (Martín 2001:351). 

This section of the Inca road, as well as represent- 
ing inter-region transversality, interconnectivity 
and henee, the integration between two nearby 
regions in a sector of the Southern Qollasuyu, is 
also the only región of the province and one of 
the few in the Argentine north west and Centre 
west, where a type of dual road has been detected, 
which made it worth analysing location and con- 
text aspeets, coming from the intensive prospeets 
of the area. 

The subsection with this dual type has a linear 
length of roughly 7 km, and an altitude ranging 
from 2,470 MASLto 3,000 MASL. 

Its spatial location has had the following connec- 
tions: 

í.The longitudinal branch goingthrough Cues¬ 
ta del Tocino to the west, arriving at the Las 
Pircas site, already located in the Bermejo Riv- 
er Valley; and to the East from Las Gredas to 
the Famatina Valley and the Inca Tambos, lo¬ 
cated in Chilecito. 

2. The side branch which connects the Pampa 
Real Site, and in turn with the System of sites 
of the Mount Negro Overo sanctuary and ac- 
cess to Mount General Belgrano, where the 
other high sanctuary is located (Ceruti 1999). 

3. A connection with the Chilitanca site, which 
has never been detected because of the low ar- 
chaeological visibility due to the heavy change 


of the landscape in this landform, but which 
could have had a perpendicular side variant to 
the road network connecting both sites. 

Schobinger (1966) was the first researcher to spot 
double roads and, in that respect, point out, as 
the most relevant aspeets, the presence of roads 
which reach 2.5 km long, visible through its track 
or trace, though without markings. The direction 
is east-west and tracks have different widths: 5-6 
m for the Southern road, and 3.50 m for the one 
located further North; a total 18 m along the entire 
space of both roads. In this case, both roads have 
been reused as a bridle path (Schobinger 1966). 

Starting at the Las Juntas River, and up to a few 
hundred metres beforethe Las Trancas Hill atthe 
foot of the Tocino Canyon, the double road con¬ 
tinúes, though in this case it had not been identi- 
fied and described archaeologically. In Las Juntas, 
the road goes up to Pampa de Casablanca, always 
within the typological mode of double roads. 

Geomorphologically, these Pampas are the outset 
ofa glacis, which in its eastern sector is interrupt- 
ed by the Marco River and in a great open space, 
ending at Pampa del Ajencal or Chilitanca. In the 
Casablanca post, the Pampa gets considerably 
narrower and is located on the right bank of the 
Achavil River. 

This last subsection also has a major slope, though 
in relation to Chilitanca a better State of conserva¬ 
ron has been noted in its landscape, almost with¬ 
out gullies and few palaeobasins, including only 
one which may date back to Inca times, due to 
architectural works (crossing) used to overeóme 
them (Martín 2007). 






The above-mentioned sector, despite not being mentioned in previous 
works, upon completion of the subsection described by Schobinger, begins 
to climb as a dual road the Pampa to the west (heading for Cuesta del To¬ 
cino) and has the same type: a subsection of 1,659.84 m of dual or paral leí 
roads, marked by lines of stones on each bank. The right-side road is slightly 
wider at its western end, reaching up to 4.50 m and the left-side 3.80 m. 
Nevertheless, the width of the road in the Southern sector varíes and main- 
tains a width of 3.80 m in both roads. 

In the westernmost sector of this subsection, the northernmost branch is 
cut off abruptly and only its opposite pair continúes, located a few metres 
further South. We could not establish if it is due to a sector having a more 
abrupt slope and active erosión which erased one of the branches of the 
landform; if marking roads or sections of the road were removed for the 
construction of a post with stone walls in a depressed sector a few metres 
further North up the road network, or if it had really been built this way in 
Pre-Hispanic occupations. 

Surveys have also helped detect a record which to date we had not identified 
in La Rioja: Markings or Milestones and Huacas , associated with the path of 
the Inca road (Martín 2007). 

Eight markings of piles of rocks were identified in this landform which did 
not surpass 0.50 cm high, and two huacas made up of pink granite rocks 
surrounded by a circle of stones with less bearing. One is located where the 
Pampa starts, after the first milestone; the other at the end of the Pampa, 
which is also closed with another marking of piled-up stones (Martín 2007). 
Most markings are located South of the road, on the line of stones, and the 
remainder slightly distant from it. The other markings are also located on 
the north bank and outside of the north bank respectively. 

Moreover, the markings are connected to the dual road; the same as one 
of the huacas , and the three remaining ones are located in the sector of the 
single branch closer to the Southern sector of this subsection. 

Markings are up to 1.10 m in diameter by 0.50 m in height. In general, an 
expeditious choice of its constituent elements can be appreciated. 


Rocks used for their development do not have any stonework, but a selec- 
tion where diverse sizes can be appreciated in some of them which range 
from small, to mid-sized and large, while in others mid-sized to large stones 
have been used. The original shape, if any, could not be determined, though 
its composition could be in keeping with simple piling up of stones. 

In the vicinity of the Corral Colorado post, the road branches out to the 
southeast, heading for the Pampa Real site and to the west through El To¬ 
cino, to the Vinchina or Bermejo valley. The road junction is not visible, 
though we have partially detected double rows of stones marking the path 
up to the Pampa Real site. 

In this sector the branch is 3 m wide and has no linear continuity to the site, 
which is 5 km from said junction. 

At the end of Pampa de Casablanca, we resume the branch which after 
Crossing the upstream course of the Blanco River, begins to go up Cuesta 
del Tocino or Caño del Tocino, 16 first through a small hill called Las Trancas 
(3,083 MASL), in which it has a deteriorated yet visible path. Along this hill, 
with a strong and large Z-shaped track, including roads with a variety of 
the type with ramps and a slope from 3 to 5 m, a small shrine appears at its 
highest point (3,145 MASL), and then the road begins to zigzag on the basal 
part of Cuesta del Tocino. 17 

From the 3,100 MASL elevation and having overeóme the Las Trancas hill, 
the road once again is of the clear and marked type with a large fixed width 
of 5 m, though in its path small windings orcurves arefound cut by a straight 
line resulting from the current bridle path. Visibility is considerable and only 
in a sector of water runoff; the road becomes the type with a slope to over¬ 
eóme this natural accident. Thus, you can reach what settlers cali 'Caño del 
Tocino', which is in the source of this small valley, located at a height of 3,872 
MASL and up to nearly 4,000 MASL. 


16 This sector has been the reason for known interventions by Rhomeder (1941 ;1949), and Schobinger (1966), 
though the former surveyed said section in greater detail. Engineer G. Rhomeder explored this sector three times; 
with short visits in 1936 and 1940; and with a more detailed study in the summer of 1942, published in the 
Institute of Anthropology ofthe National University ofTucumán in 1949. 

17 Rhomeder (1949) describes the ascent up said hill, highlighting the fact that, unlike Cuesta del Inca on 
the western mountainside, on Tocino the surface is covered by a detrital layer making traffic difficult, causing 
occasional sliding of men and animáis. 



In this sector, the road changes its type to clear and its track may only be dis- 
covered in sectors, due to the great movement of debris on mountainsides 
caused by water action and snow accumulation. The width of those sectors 
with greater visibility reaches 3 m wide and up to 4,264 MASL at its highest 
point, where piled up rocks (a shrine?) was found; small and without any 
artefactual association, though in a settlement with important control ofthe 
entire access ofthe Inca road to this sector. 

The road gradually descends to a 3,706 MASL elevation at its lowest point 
over the hills area, before travelling on the renowned Cuesta del Inca. Along 
this descent of a smooth 8 o gradient approximately 900 m long, six road 
structures with fitted rocks appear filling spaces convexly that the water and 
slopes cause in ravines. In one ofthe cases, the paving has openings or 
drainage canals to allow the circulation ofrunoff without eroding or altering 
the road. These road constructions have been called VockfiIT by Rhomeder 
(1949:90), and cobbled roads with and without drainage, following Raffino’s 
classification (1981:205). Even though the latter characterises them as ar- 
chitectural elements in the areas nearest the core of imperial domination, 
other elements have been identified of this type in the Argentine north west 
(Vitry 2000). 

The road track in this sector downhill from Famatina is not wider than 1.50 
m, except when these cobbles are crossed by paths between 2 and 3 m wide. 

Starting at this location, the road with a slope begins once again, nearing a 3 
m width, and heavy gradients are overeóme with the use of a zigzag outline. 

Rhomeder’s descriptions for this high sector ofthe Famatina Hills are de- 
tailed and quite accurate, fundamentally in Cuesta del Inca. However, in the 
highest subsection between said hill and Tocino, we noted some differences 
on the path ofthe road and the presence oftwo highly visible sites located 
on the edge ofthe Pre-Columbian branch, which were not mentioned in 
previous works: the Tocino Cave and the Cueva del Tocino Tambo (Martín et 
al 2004). 

Starting in this sector on the high area ofthe Famatina hills, some differ¬ 
ences between our surveys and pre-existing accounts have been noted in 
the path ofthe road, 



Data specified by Rhomeder for this sector are at least not in keeping with 
the Crossing ofthe road through the spot known as Portezuelo de Guacachi- 
ca. 

In this respect, Rhomeder specified, in his two works, the following: 

*then through Cuesta del Tocino (4,350 m.) and Portezuelo de Guacachica (3,850 m.). 

At this point, the road joins thefourth in the series, also a bridle path, which from 
Tinogasta takes Costa de Reyes, entering near Angulos in the Cajón val ley and going 
through Corral Colorado, it arrives at said Gate. From that point, the path goes 
down through Cuesta del Inca to the Vinchina Valley and Villa Unión’ (Rhomeder 
1941:109). 

Further on, in work published in 1949, and also talking about the sector in 
question, Rhomeder States: 

'more or less halfway between the Tocino and Inca slopes is Portezuelo de Guacachica 
(4,200 m) with a smooth elevation. In L Brackebusch’s map (Bibl. 3), it is called Ya- 
cachica; probably the most proper would be Huayco chico or Huayco chico, as on the 
western foot sits a hollow (huayco = huayco, 4,000 m), with a post occupied once in 
a while: the ‘Mudadero’. On both sides, the small pass once again shows the rows of 
rocks of the lañe, not in a straight Une, but smoothly winding’ (Rhomeder 1949:90). 

The latter place, mentioned by Rhomeder, known as Portezuelo de Gua¬ 
cachica is actual ly identified by expert guides as one ofthe ancient roads 
more often used to travel to the Vinchina Valley, though they admit that it is 
a path used in present time. The linear non-stop follow-up of surveys con- 
ducted from the National University of La Rioja did not record the Crossing 
ofthe road through Portezuelo de Guacachica, but some 3 km further south 
east, going through Portezuelo del Aspero, as provided by other surveys in 
the región (Martín et al. 2004). 

Once the road is introduced to the Pampa de Guacachica, its formal con¬ 
structions disappear, to then reappear 4 km further south west, at the high¬ 
est point of Cuesta del Inca at 4,042 MASL, a space from where the entire 
Bermejo RiverValley, part ofthe mountains in La Rioja and the neighbour- 
ing province of San Juan can all be seen. 



Achavil River. 





Among the various types of road architectural constructions, the subsection 
of Cuesta del Inca is without a doubt the most spectacular of mountain 
roads in La Rioja, though it is diffícult to access. 

It begins its descent ¡n a major zigzag, making use on certain occasions of 
natural rocky surfaces by way of road, which help obtain greater safety for 
displacement and traffic in these very abrupt slopes. It is worth remember- 
ing that from over 4,000 MASL Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System goes down 
to the next site at Las Pircas, at 2,592 MASL, that is, in a horizontal distance 
of 4 km there is a 1,950 m drop in altitude. 

The distance measured by Rhomeder in this subsection is 6,065 straight 
metres and is practically in keeping with points taken with our GPS for the 
same area. 

The road has an overall NE-SW direction. Largely, it is of the type with a 
slope and with walls which can be up to 1.80 m high and have a width which 
on the hill ranges from 2 to 3 m. In certain sectors and based on not divert- 
ing the track due to abrupt slopes, the road uses steps, in a sector, cut out of 
the surface of granite rock placing, in this subsection, up to four consecutive 
stone steps. 

As the road gains height, slopes become more abrupt, ranging from 9 0 in 
areas near the Las Pircas site to between 25 o and 30 o to the uppermost area 
in the Guacachica Pampa (Rhomeder 1949:92). 

The topography of Cuesta del Inca, its abrupt ascents and steep slopes limit 
the path of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System to be adjusted to all elements 
of the landscape to continué going up or down (Vitry 2000:193). Thus, we 
identify the presence of curves at right angles, roads on natural rocky sur- 
faces with a side dip of roads, on natural rocky surface and digs of side 
mountainsides, which next to marked roads and roads with slopes make the 
hill the most variable in terms of road architecture. 

No archaeological materials were observed on its surface. 

Already in the lowest sector of the hill, in the vicinity of the Las Pircas site, 
the road gains the particular configuration of once again becoming a dual or 
parallel road, though in this sector and unlike what happens on the eastern 



slope of the Famatina, roads are not completely parallel. Let us remember 
that in said areas dual roads are completely parallel, with different widths 
and both roads have the same type (clear and marked). Instead, dual roads 
near this Bermejo región leave with a single lañe from the Las Pircas site, 
following the clear and marked type and 500 m to the East, towards the 
hillside piedmont, it branches out into two. The branch located to the right, 
continúes to be outlined by a double line of stones and a width 18 from 7 to 5 
m (in that order as it goes up), while the branch leaving on the left is the type 
with a slope and up to 2 m wide in its widest sector, today almost buried by 
sedimentary mantles of this hillside formation. Both roads cover approxi- 
mately 1.5 km to then join and follow a single road, 2 m wide, first clear and 
marked, and then with slopes 0.80 to 1 m high. 

In 1949, when surveying Cuesta del Inca, Rhomeder details a site called Las 
Pircas, Pirquitas orTambillos. For that time, and based on the brief descrip- 
tion of this engineer, the site already had the current space configuration, 
where only four architectural structures may be seen without structural al- 
terations which were a part of the likely Inca set, and were located on an 
alluvial terrace, between the Potrerillo and La Calera streams. 

The site has a major degree of man-made alterations due to the reuse of 
this space throughout the history of the región; however, in spite of four 
enclosures mentioned by those who preceded us, we have noticed foun- 
dations in different sectors of the facility, which with future and detailed 
surveys may complete an image of the different structures comprising the 
map of the facility. 

The area of influence is made up of prominently creóle localities; at any 
rate they are mixed-race cultures, though with a deep folk richness, with 
heavy cultural valúes which characterise them and are within the Andean 
worldview, safeguarded by its orality. That is why we believe there is a cióse 
link between the local population with the tangible and intangible property 
relating to Qhapaq Ñan . 

The relevance of geographical ñames is noteworthy, some of them in Quec¬ 
hua, which refer to topics related to mining. We already know that Famatina 


18 In the vicinity of the Las Pircas site, at the foot of Cuesta del Inca, Rhomeder (1949) measured a road 8.70 
m wide. Our surveys have not shown this width. However, we have noticed a 7 m wide road with a major degree 
of alterations and deterioration in the vicinity of said post, resulting from mining and agro-pastoral activities. 



or Wamatinag has a translation accepted by various authors as the ‘mother 
of metáis\ Among others, Corcorea (ñame of a gold washing site; from the 
Quechua word cori: gold; and coricori: abundance of gold), or also Tashique- 
brada and Carapunco, gold washing sites in Los Corrales, also appear. 

At first, the production activity was marked by Mining, whether artisan min- 
ing, or organised by an enterprise. Subsequently, this led to agriculture, 
especially walnut and fruit trees, from which the homemade jam production 
industry may derive. There is also farming activity. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Chilitanca 

Code: AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 

We have arbitrarily divided the site into five units which are made up of over 
50 structures with thicknesses ranging from 0.60 to 0.80 m wide. 

Unit A consists of an RPC (Spanish acronym for compound perimeter en- 
closure) which has a constructed surface of 403 m 2 with NE-SW direction 
divided into two sectors separated by a cross wall with a central opening. 
The fírst half has an enclosure and courtyard or open space located to the 
East and attached outwardly from the perimeter wall, there is another rect¬ 
angular enclosure without any openings. Double walls as a whole have a 
width of 0.70 m and its stones are selected by size. 

The second pentagonal-shaped half has four enclosures aligned on the 
western wall and two on the eastern wall, all of them rectangular. In addi- 
tion, the first enclosures are separated from the outside wall to the west by 
a í-metre hallway, and to the East by an open central space. Following the 
perimeter wall and at its southeastern angle, two rectangular enclosures are 
attached, also without openings. Unit B is located 51 m from this unit. It 
consists of a dilated RPC comprising three spaces separated by two interior 
perpendicular walls, the former with a one-metre wide central opening. The 
first square (7.51 x 6.80 m) is a courtyard or open space. The second square 
(9.26 x 6.86 m) has two enclosures (3.93 x 3.86 m and 1.81 x 1.60 m), attached 
to the Southern wall. Lastly, there is the southernmost square (4.74 x 7 m). 
Walls of this structure have a 0.60 m thickness and double rows of stones 
selected by size. Further west, five circular structures appear (four of them 
with openings), and a rectangular structure without a visible opening. Near 


the eastern wall, 5 structures are viewed (one circular and four rectangular), 
difficult to interpret based on the human alteration they have undergone. 

Unit C has two RPCs (11.64 x 11.86 m), with a more or less trapezoidal shape 
following the NW-SE direction. They may be divided by an axial symmetric 
axis. The western sector of both RPCs has two enclosures by rectangular 
unit, separated by a hallway with a central opening to the East. The eastern 
half of RPCs has two courtyards or open spaces. Outside the perimeter wall, 
there is another wall symmetrical to the eastern wall one metre away. 

Within this unit and in what may be the central sector of the site, a proba¬ 
ble square underwent alterations by shepherds of the area who moved the 
stones of structures to build farmyards. The southernmost enclosures of 
unit C had rearranged walls, of characteristic Hispanic production, while 
farmyards, even in parts, are settled on original foundations of Inca archi- 
tecture. 

Unit D consists of an RPC (12.10 x 10.27 m) with two enclosures attached 
internally to the Southern wall and an open northward space. Following the 
east-west alignment, there is a rectangular structure (9.50 x 10.50 m), with 
a small enclosure attached at its northeastern angle; and ending with three 
rectangular enclosures (8.10 x 4.80 m; 5 x 7 m and 4x9 m), surrounding a 
small open space to the North. 

Lastly, unit E, with a surface of 416 m2 enclosed by stonewalls 0.60 to 0.80 
m thick, has two structures. The southernmost is an RPC (27.15 m x 10.30 m), 
divided into two sectors, and has an enclosure and an open space; while the 
northernmost is separated from the previous one by a perpendicular wall on 
both perimeter walls, three rectangular enclosures aligned on the western 
wall and a wide open space towards the eastern sector. The last structure is 
an RPC (11.75 x 10.19 m), which has three enclosures, and outside the wall 
(on the north-eastern córner) there is a circular structure without opening. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Pampa Real 

Code: AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 

The site comprises three groups or architectural sets (A, B, C). Descriptions 
slightly resemble Schobinger’s (1966). 






Pampa Real Tambo. 


GROUP A consists of only 3 enclosures with a slight N - E direction. The first enclosure measures 4.5 x 
3.8 m and has a low interior subdivisión. Walls are wide, between 0.65 and 0.50 m, by 1.05 m high. It has a 
small 7.5x77 m enclosure attached. According to Schobinger (1966:149), it is a farmyard.The second one 
is a compound rectangular unit (Madrazo y Ottonello 1966) measuring 15 x 18 m, with walls between 0.8 
and 0.9 m. The front has another structure (farmyard or courtyard?), slightly trapezoidal and 9.2 x 7.8 m 
on the larger sides and 8 m to the end. There is a 1.35 m wide opening. The central enclosure measures 7 
x 6.5 m, to which a smaller one measuring 5.5 x 2.5 m is attached. Schobinger (op cit) conducted a small 
survey, finding the remains of a fi replace. The third structure in Group A, it is a rectangular enclosure of 
4 x 3.4 m by 0.6 to 0.7 m high. It has another sub-circular enclosure with 5.5 m diameter attached. Walls 
are 0.65 to 0.7 m wide. 



GROUP B is the largest and most important of 
all three sectors. Two sub-groups could be distin- 
guished within it, one to the East and the other, 
more complex, to the N - W. The first structure of 
the first sub-group measures 5.5 x 4 m with a N 
- NE 0.65 m opening and a series of minor struc- 
tures. The largest part of them measures some 
6 x 6.5 m. To the other side stand the remaining 
two semi-circular structures. Some 10 m to the 
S - W is another set comprised of two sepárate 
structures, one with rectangular 5 x 4 m shape 
with walls 0.7 m wide by 0.9 and 1.1 m. Separated 
by a hallway some 1.5 m wide, there is a structure 
comprised of different enclosures. On one side, 
there is a double rectangular 8.5 x 3.8 m structure. 
The entire structure measures approximately 17.5 
x 11 m. The second subgroup, to the N - W, is also 
more complex, with 4 sectors being different. The 
first sector is located further North and consists of 
a double 8.4 x 3.5 m structure and another simple 
9 x 3.5 m one, separated by a 1.5 m hallway, both 
of a rectangular shape. The latter has doors to the 
E-SE. There are three more descending structures 
(farmyards or courtyards?). Two of them have 1.4 
m wide openings. As a whole they form a trape- 
zoid measuring 7 m (north), by 15.5 m (east), by 
4.5 m (south) by 19 m. The third sector, consisting 
of three small circular enclosures, is followed by 
rectangular room separated by an enclosed hall¬ 
way. All these structures measure 17 m long by 4 
m wide. 

The fourth and last sector comprises a very run- 
down 3.5 x 5 m room, then a rectangular 4.5 x 8 m 
structure. Further down there are two circular en¬ 
closures with a 2.8 x 2 m diameter. Paral leí with it 


is another rectangular structure measuring some 
8 x 4 m with 0.5 and 0.6 m wide walls. 

GROUP C consists of two structures, one of them 
an RPC, which has roughly 17.5 m long greater 
sides, its Southern side measures 9.3 m and to the 
North some 7.2 m. Smaller sides have 0.8 and 1.2 
m openings. Advancing from the North is another 
4.8 x 7 m structure, then two attached enclosures 
measuring 3.3 x 2.3 m and 2.5 x 1.5 m respectively. 
Attached to the S-SW wall there is a semi-circular 
enclosure with low walls, of some 2.7 m to 4 m, 
from which the last structure opens. 

Associated Archaeological Site: General 
Belgrano 

Code: AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 

The Famatina massif is located to the East of the 
Vinchina Valley and west oftheVelasco Hills, in the 
province of La Rioja. Even though it has a north- 
south direction and is paral leí with the Andes, it 
is not part of the mountain range as it belongs 
to the orographic system of Pampa Mountains, 
comprising an example of the highest moun¬ 
tains in the world. Divided into two great chains, 
the Southern Famatina range comprises a snowy 
three-peak mount with summits over 6,000 m 
above sea level, which is known generically as 
General Belgrano. 

The snowy General Belgrano is located some 35 
km west of the city of Chilecito. The topographical 
map ofVilla Unión (Hoja 2969-IV) of the Argentine 
Geographic Institute, gives the General Belgrano 
an altitude of 6.097 MASL. It may be climbed on 
both its eastern and western slopes, the former 
being the most widely used route. At the foot of 



Santuario General Belgrano 


its eastern flank, at approximately 4,500 MASL, is the 'La Mejicana' mining facility, from which there is 
an unused cable car line, driving straight to Chilecito, exceeding 35 km of abrupt topography covering 
from the mountain to the East. The exploration of its southeastern slope helped detect the track of an 
Inca path (see Ceruti 2001). 

The snowy General Belgrano consists of two western summits; the northern and the Southern, separated 
by a gate; and a third summit located east of the previous ones. The two western summits are linked 
with the neighbouring Mount Negro Overo by an abrupt and high edge, discontinued by the presence 
of deep passes. 




On the eastern summit, on the 6,000 m elevation, there is a high mountain 
rural Inca site. 

The appropriation of the top heights of the Famatina massif for ceremonial 
purposes probably dates back to the time of Inca influence in the south- 
ernmost región of the Qollasuyu (1475-1532 AD). The archaeological survey 
of the three summits of the snowy General Belgrano, with heights above 
6,100 MASL, have helped attest to the fact that Inca occupation was centred 
on the summit located to the East. The western Famatina summits do not 
seem to have been used in Pre-Hispanic times; though that appreciation is 
stated tentatively, based on the elements available for analysis. The very low 
visibility and precariousness of alignments of rocky blocks on the South¬ 
ern summit (west) does not allow them to be considered of human origin; 
though future surveys could lead to a review of this classification. 

The sanctuary on the eastern summit of the General Belgrano has character- 
istics very similar to the ones identified byjuan Schobinger (1966) in neigh- 
bouring Mount Negro Overo; since both ritual sites resemble each other 
due to the presence of 
rectangular architec- 
ture and deer antlers as 
an offering (see Ceruti 
2004). The main archi- 
tectural structure of 
the sanctuary is a cer¬ 
emonial rectangle, of 
which similar examples 
are known in many al- 
titude sanctuaries of 
the Cuyo and Argen- 
tine north west región 
(Beorchia 1985; Ceruti 

1999)- 

The three stones jut- 
ting out on the inside 
of the ceremonial rect¬ 
angle of the Famatina 


are a feature which has been used in other high Inca sanctuaries, including 
the top of the Llullaillaco volcano (Reinhard y Ceruti 2000; Ceruti 2003a). 
The circle of stones with the white pebble inside has also been document- 
ed in other high mountain ceremonial sites from Inca times, in which riv- 
er stones transported to the summits for seemingly propitiatory purposes 
were found (Beorchia 1985). 

Eastern summit 

The eastern summit of the General Belgrano del Famatina massif has a 
completely fíat surface, of some 33 m x 65 m, stretching across the north- 
south direction. It is made up of small slabs, with a few scattered rocky out- 
crops. The sanctuary has a ceremonial rectangle, next to which two smaller 
architectural structures are laid out, in addition to features that are very 
difficult to view. 

The ceremonial rectangle is located 15 m north of the Southern outcrop of the 
summit, and some 15 m southeast of the northeast outcrop. This is a slight- 

ly raised structure, 
some 15 cm above the 
surface of the summit, 
thus showing a very 
careful construction. It 
is marked by two rows 
of stones aligned on 
either side, and inside 
fine-grained gravel, 
from the same sum¬ 
mit. Its north side, d¡- 
rected accurately East, 
measures 5.1 m. The 
opposite side measures 

4.4 m. Longer sides are 
directed perfectly to 
the North and measure 

7.5 m -the western side 
-and 7.3 m -the eastern 
side-. From the north- 
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east end of the rectangle a line of stones with very low visibility opens up, 
approximately 4.10 m long, at an angle of 60 o . The northeastern angle of 
the rectangle goes on 1.70 m to the North, on a line of stones, also with low 
visibility, which partially endoses itself. 

Inside the rectangle three small conical stones stand out, 20 cm above the 
gravel of the surface. They have been placed as a triangle with a 2.5 m side 
and a north apex is located 6 m away at an angle of 40 o Southwest of the 
structure. On the outside of the rectangle, in the vicinity of the northeast 
angle, small deposits of fírewood were observed, partially covered by snow. 

Outside the structure, at 2.90 m and 220 o from the northwestern comer of 
the rectangle, there is an atypical equilateral triangle of piled up stones, with 
roughly a 1.6 m side and an east-facing base. Piled up stones which make it 
up reach up to a height of 20 cm on the surface of the summit. At a distance 
of 1.1 m from the same comer of the rectangle, in a 260 o direction, there is a 
circle of stones around a rock standing in the centre. The circle has a 1.20 m 
diameter. The stones which make up the ring are only 10 cm high, whereas 
the large white stone reaches 30 cm high in the centre. 

Even though in plain sight the high site of the eastern summit has no signs 
of huaqueo or other intentional man-made alterations, the architecture 
shows an incipient impact of trampling, which can be seen least clearly in 
the pattern of aligning rocks. The impact of trampling may be related to the 


growing mountaineering activity in the area. Years ago, on the occasion of 
the discovery of the ceremonial site, there had not been any cases of sport 
climbing to that eastern summit; while for the campaign in January 2007, 
there was a case of sport climbing in December 2006 by a mountaineering 
club. 

Western northern summit 

The western northern summit of the General Belgrano del Famatina massif 
provides a smaller and abrupt surface, made up of mid-sized rocky blocks, 
approximately 6 m wide, with a scale from 15 to 20 m in an east-west di¬ 
rection. Approximately a half-hour walk is required to connect it with the 
eastern summit. 

Western Southern summit 

The western Southern summit of the General Belgrano del Famatina massif 
provides a wide and large surface, with a slightly semi-lunar shape, made 
up of fine gravel and small rocky blocks. It goes on for approximately 60 
m, with a width of roughly 10 to 15 m. One hour of vigorous walking is re¬ 
quired, Crossing a deep gate, to join the northern summit. 

The Southern summit has no clear evidence of Pre-Hispanic ritual use, 
though it is worth once again mentioning the surface accumulation of snow 
for surveying, with the ensuing possibility that some signs stay hidden from 
sight. There is a structure of piled up stones on the centre of the sum¬ 
mit, measuring approximately 80 cm by 70 cm, and 50 cm high above the 
ground, which seems to be of modern origin. It is surrounded by a config- 
uration of rocky blocks with very low visibility and a doubtful human origin. 
The configuraron of stones is similar to a sub-quadrangular structure, with 
sides under 2.20 m and sides over 2.80 m, the latter with approximate¬ 
ly north-south direction and raised some 30 cm above the surface of the 
ground. That proto-structure of aligned stones is, in turn, surrounded by a 
discontinuous sub-circular configuration of stones with even less visibility, 
which reaches an approximate diameter of 7.20 m. 

Inca road through the eastern Famatina slope 

The eastern slope of the snowy Famatina provides a long and stepped de¬ 
scent to the Mejicana Mine and Pérez Cave. On a first step, shaping a wide 



plateau at 5,700 MASL, temporarily frozen lagoons have been formed, as 
well as ¡ce formations, partially covering the uphill route. One of the la¬ 
goons, several dozen metres long and with a particular blue shade of wa¬ 
ter, is located at the foot of the rocky peak leading to the eastern summit. 
Roughly a half-hour walk is required to cross the plateau, with a few hun- 
dreds of metres in length, up to its eastern border, in which the slope drops 
abruptly forming the slope ofthe mountain. A path, probably of Inca origin, 
leads from the Southern end ofthe lagoon to the edge ofthe plateau. The 
outline ofthe path has been designed in zigzag, to facilítate the route ofthe 
smooth incline ofthe plateau. 

The path goes beyond the edge ofthe plateau and continúes skirting to the 
South, to then climb the edge going down to the lower slopes ofthe Fam- 
atina. Said edge is the most appropriate way up and down the mountain 
through its eastern slope. The coordinates ofthe leaving point are located 
at 5,642 MASL. The rocky edge divides a wide carriage surface with ice to 
the northeast, from an abrupt and scenic amphitheatre opening up to the 
southeast. The terrain is relatively abrupt and steep, and therefore the Inca 
trail, during the fírst descending section, has been outlined in zigzag, to 
then continué in a straight line, skirting a few metres below the crest ofthe 
edge. The path has variable width, between 1.10 m and 60 cm depending on 
the slope and possibilities ofthe ground. 

At approximately 5,515 MASL, the edge forms a small rim, beyond which 
the Inca path loses visibility, diverting from the crest ofthe edge and de¬ 
scending abruptly, in the middle of sackcloths and carriages. It once again 
becomes clearly visible at 5,320 MASL, keeping a clear continuity up to the 
base of the edge, where the second major stepped layout of the eastern 
Famatina slope is made. That step, with a much lower scale than that of 
the 5,700 MASL plateau, houses a small lagoon which gives a ñame to this 
mountain sector (‘la lagunita 9 or the small lagoon), located at 5,081 MASL. 
The Inca path is visible up to 5,000 MASL, approximately a half hour walk 
down from 'la lagunita'. In the point named in mining jargon as ‘el espino 9 
(the hawthorn) there is a road by vehicles, which zigzags down, to the La 
Mejicana mining camp, through the ochre-yellowish slopes, where many 
tunnels have been excavated. 



It seems very likely that the original Inca trail has been obliterated on the 
lower slopes ofthe Famatina due to the outline ofthe track from the La 
Mejicana facility to the tunnels where the extraction ofthe mineral was con- 
ducted. Unfortunately, it is also likely that the facilities ofthe La Mejicana 
mine have been erected to make use ofthe pre-existence of an Inca site 
which serves as a base camp for Pre-Hispanic climbs to the top. A similar 
case has been documented for the site known as Jefatura de los Diablos, on 
the base ofthe snowy Chañi (Province ofjujuy), which was originally built as 
a foothill Tambo in the logistical structure ofthe ceremonial Inca mountain 
complex, then reused as a mining camp, and even mountaineering shelter 
(Ceruti 1999). 

Associated Archaeological Site: Negro Overo 
Code: AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 

The Famatina massif is divided into two great chains, consisting of the 
northern sector of a large ridge reaching up to between 5,500 and 5,900 
MASL, crowned by Mounts Negro Overo and Overo. 

The mountain may be climbed on both slopes, the eastern and western. 
At the foot of its eastern flank, the Pampa Real ruins are found, where a 
branch of Inca road from the East arrives. That road diverts from the one 
going down from the Inca Chañarmuyo settlement to the South, bordering 
the Chilitanca Tambo and climbing west to the Tocino Pass. It is particularly 
imposing given its dual carriageway design, of which there are few examples 
in Inca roads ofthe Argentine north west. 

Mount Negro Overo consists of a single summit with a smooth and not too 
extensive topography. Between 5,700 and 5,500 MASL, in the sector spread- 
ing northwest and below the summit, a wide step is formed, several hect- 
ares in area, where the snowcaps eroded by the wind into icy pinnacles. It is 
worth mentioning that given its location, both the 5,700 MASL promontory 
and the summit ofthe snowy peak remain out of sight; while the border of 
the pre-summit plains is the top height visible from the foot ofthe moun¬ 
tain, at the height of Pampa Real. From this point on, the eastern slope of 
Mount Negro Overo provides an abrupt descent of over 1,500 m of incline 
to Pampa deTamberías. 


The archaeological evidence associated to Mount Negro Overo also has, in 
addition to the structures in the summit sanctuary and the Tambos at the 
foot in Pampa Real, two neighbouring sets of intermedíate stations erect- 
ed in the mouth of a side ravine leading to the southeastern edge of the 
mountain; as well as a set of ruins located on a pre-summit plain roughly at 
5,600 MASL and a structure at almost 5,700 MASL on the promontory which 
prevails in that location, all of them united by sections of a path probably of 
Inca origin. 

Inca path and intermedíate stations 

From the set of Inca ruins of Pampa Real starts a clear path climbing to the 
uppermost areas of Mount Negro Overo, skirting the northern slope of the 
southeastern edge of the snowy peak. Initially it borders two adjacent sets 
of small intermedíate stations built only an hour away on foot from Tambos , 
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at the base of the southeastern edge of the moun- 
tain. Visible only in sections, the path climbs, 
surrounding the hollow only at 5,000 MASL, and 
skirting underneath the crest of the southeast¬ 
ern edge up to the plains, at nearly 5,600 MASL 
where the set of enclosures surveyed during this 
campaign is located. The path continúes to climb 
from that site in search of the 5,700 MASL prom- 
ontory, crowned by an Inca structure. In this sec¬ 
tor, in particular on the steep slopes protecting 
the pre-summit mountain, the road zigzags up 
and is paved, with rods and firewood fragments 
associated on the surface. It is worth highlighting 
that Pampa de lamberías is visible both from the 
pre-summit plain, at approximately 5,600 m high, 
and from the promontory, at nearly 5,700 MASL. 

Site on the pre-summit plains 

The site is located on a plain with a smoothly roll- 
ing topography, many hectares in area, which ex- 
pands in a northwest-southeast direction, parallel 
with the ridge leading up to the snowy summit, 
tracing a lower topographical step. The terrain 
consists of gravel and small- and mid-sized- 
grained blocks, brownish and blackish grey, with 
apparently mineralised sectors, fine grains and a 
yellowish colour. 

The structures comprising the site take up the 
northeastern end of the plains, in the vicinity of 
the incline change, which divides that topograph¬ 
ical step of slopes making up the eastern slope of 
the mountain. The four enclosures are distributed 
following a coarse alignment, in which both cen¬ 
tral structures are adjacent; while the remaining, 
more peripheral, enclosures are separated from 
each other by 10 to 20 m respectively. The location 




View of altitude sanctuaries. 


is exposed to strong winds as it is at a distance from the steep rocky peaks protecting the access to the 
summit, and since the pre-summit mountain rises East, it cannot provide protection to the site against 
air currents blowing from the West. 

The enclosure located at the southeastern end of the plains is in keeping with an open quadrangular 
layout, where the eastern side is missing. Walls are double, consisting of masonry pilasters of piled up 
mid-sized and local blocks. They are approximately 5.10 m long and 50 cm wide, reaching 80 cm high 
outside and 70 cm high inside. The Southern wall faces 90 o , meaning the enclosure remains open in an 
easterly direction. The northern wall is 6.10 m long and faces 100 o , with a small, enclosed structure and 
a rectangular layout joined to its eastern end. In the centre of the interior surface of the enclosure there 
are firewood fragments scattered on the surface. 




At a distance of 13.8 m from the southwestern angle of the above-described 
enclosure, in a westerly direction (at 270 o ) the northwestern comer of the 
second structure is located. This enclosure has a layout which tends to have 
a sub-circular shape. The planimetric survey helps distinguish five turning 
points in the outlineofthe wall,which is whythe structure mayfeaturea po- 
lygonal five-sided enclosure. Walls are 60 cm wide and their average height 
is over one metre in different sectors, reaching up to 1.20 m on the north¬ 
western comer mentioned above in this paragraph. From this point, the wall 
which forms the northeastern side of the enclosure starts, it is 2.70 m long 
and at an angle of 250 o . The wall which continúes to shape the southwestern 
side of the structure is 3.30 m and at a 180 o south angle. The wall continúes 
forming the southeastern side is 3.70 m long and at an angle of 40 o , with an 
opening roughly 80 cm wide. The wall enclosing the structure forming the 
northeastern side is 3.10 m long and at an angle of 320 o from the North. The 
interior space formed by the angle between the southwestern and south¬ 
eastern walls houses a remarkable firewood store, including relatively large 
timber of at least two different vegetable species. The third structure, larger 
and also polygonal, is attached to the previous enclosure, sharing the wall 
which forms the western side of that structure and the eastern side of this. 
Walls are also 60 cm wide and their heights are above one metre in certain 
sections. The wall which forms the northeastern side of this enclosure is 
3.30 m long and at an angle of 320 o . The wall which continúes forming the 
north-western side of the enclosure is 6.40 m long and at an angle of 250 o . 
The wall which forms the western side is 5.10 m long and at an angle of 180 o 
to the South. The wall forming Southern side of the structure is 2.30 m long 
and at an angle of 90 o . The wall forming the eastern side is 3.30 m long, and 
has a perfect south-north direction. 

The fourth construction is a semi-rectangular structure, erected at a distance 
from the remaining constructions of the set, on another smooth slope of 
the plains belowthe top of Negro Overo. More specifícally, this parapet rises 
at a distance of 19.10 m in a 350 o direction, from the northwestern angle of 
the previous structure, remarkably open to the South. Walls are simple and 
reach an outside height of 70 cm, consisting of blocks approximately 30 cm 
long by 30 cm wide and 20 cm thick. The eastern side is 1.80 m long and has 
a southward direction (at 180 o ). The northern side is 5.60 m long and has a 
perfect east- west direction. The western side is 2.30 m long and also has a 


perfect southward direction. The singular orientation of the opening of this 
parapet to the South may be explained by the view which in that direction 
faces the very summit of the snowy peak. 

Site on the pre-summit promontory 

The mountain prevailing over the pre-summit plains on the Southwest has 
aflatsurface ofone hundred m 2 , consisting ofgravel and small slabs, with a 
blackish shade, some larger and scattered rocks outside with a darker shade. 
Access to the site is given by a typically Inca path, in zigzag and with paved 
sections, with wooden rods and firewood fragments alongside on the sur- 
face. The road is clearly distinguishable during the descent from the prom¬ 
ontory in the direction of the above-described site on the pre-summit plain. 

The mountain is crowned by a single structure, located on a soft slope, near 
one of the most visible points of the mountain, from which the neighbour- 
ing site of the pre-summit plains and the distant Pampa Real clearly prevail. 
The semi-circular structure consists of an interior terraced surface with a 
supporting wall partially surrounding it, separating it from a rocky area ris- 
ing above the level of the rest of the terrain. The opening, between the ends 
of the semi-circular wall, is 6.4 m long, becoming the greatest diameter in 
the structure; whereas the terraced space comprising the interior of the 
enclosure is 4 m wide perpendicularly to the above measurement, also with 
the lowest diameter of the structure. The semi-circular supporting wall is 
double; 60 cm wide and 1.10 m high and has been built from mid-sized 
rocky blocks of local origin. A wooden rod placed next to one end of the 
structure has been identified. 

The archaeological survey of the pre-summit of the snowy Negro Overo has 
helped identify two Pre-Hispanic sites which may be linked with ritual activ- 
ities conducted on the top of such a mountain under Inca domination. It is a 
seemingly logistical site, located at 5,580 MASL over the pre-summit plains 
covering the northeastern slope of the chain, step by step, and from a site 
which may have also served ceremonial purposes, at nearly 5,700 MASL, on 
a rocky promontory with great visibility. Both sites arejoined to each other 
by a paved zigzag road section of obvious Inca production, which continúes 
along a path going down the northern slope of the south-eastern edge of 
the snowy peak, to the Pampa Real Tambos, bordering two sets of interme¬ 
díate stations on the lower mountainsides. 


The four enclosures erected at nearly 5,600 MASL on the pre-summit plains 
of the Negro Overo seem to be tentatively in keeping with the sets of in¬ 
termedíate ruins located near the summit of mountains whose remarkable 
altitude may have demanded the construction of protection sites on high 
hillsides and pre-summit areas. Examples of said sets of enclosures near 
the top are mountains located further North, such as the Llullaillaco vol- 
cano (Reinhard y Ceruti 2000; Ceruti 2003), the Licancabur volcano (Ceruti 
2005) and the snowy Chañi (Ceruti 1997). However, it is worth pointing out 
that in the case of enclosures on the heights of Mount Negro Overo, and 
unlike those in the above-mentioned volcanoes, it is more likely that they 
were unroofed spaces, in which the height of walls may have made it pos- 
sible to provide some protection against western winds. The location of the 
structures, at a distance from the rocky peaks shielding the summit and in 
a highly visible location, also suggests the possibility of certain ritual func- 
tions ascribed to the site itself. Thus, it is worth pointing out the presence of 
sites featured as ‘lookouts’, both in the Licancabur volcano (Le Paige 1966) 
and in the snowy Chañi (Fernández 1975) which are attributed the func- 
tion of visually communicating the ruins of the base with the sanctuary on 
the summit. It is likely that this has been one of the main functions of the 
structure on the upper part of the promontory dominating the pre-summit 
plains and marking the road all the way to the top. It is also possible that 
having been built in such a visible location, an alternative setting may have 
been provided for the performance of ritual activities, in particular given 
the contingency that access to the summit sanctuary was impracticable as a 
result of ¡ce accumulations in winter. 

The presence of wooden rods (which may be made of ‘jume’, a species grow- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 m high according to locáis), alongside the paved 
sections of the road, suggests the possibility of its use in milestones to mark 
out the path in case of snowfall. Timber, accumulated inside one of the en¬ 
closures, may have been stored as supplies to ignite fíreplaces or may have 
been offerings themselves. 

The four onsite constructions of the pre-summit plains seem to have been 
aimed at serving logistical purposes, as intermedíate stations near the top, 
whereas the structure at nearly 5,700 MASL may have served auxiliary or al¬ 
ternative ritualistic purposes, considering the summit sanctuary. The ascent 
made it possible to detect sections of a probable Inca path leading from 


the Pampa Real Tambos to the vicinity of the summit, next to intermedíate 
stations built on the low mountainsides of the southeastern edge of the 
mountain. 

Conclusions of the Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection 

Regardless of its history as a metal-rich land, negative to date from an ar- 
chaeological standpoint, the imposing presence, the geographical condi- 
tions and the ideal characteristics, in a geopolitical context, of the Famatina 
hills gave it relevance in the context of regional Inca domination over local 
populations. 

Such a significant investment of energy put into the roads with various ar- 
chitectural types, rare widths for this región of Qollasuyu, múltiple roads 
that are also unique for the area, spatial markings at very strange regular 
intervals, sanctuaries that are very near each other; also bizarre for this type 
of record, probably provided an added valué which would exceed an exclu- 
sively financial interest and would go beyond a function uniquely attainable 
as a source for financial resources. 

These indicators are, in addition to being an important record of Inca sites, 
connected to the road network, which because of size, area, architectural 
features or the distance between them, and provide this hillside space with 
a certain hierarchy, and quantitative and qualitative differences from the rest 
of the province and nearby neighbouring regions. 

Most of the Inca road on the eastern side of the Famatina hills has remains 
of roads with a formal construction and an intact track, that is, road sections 
with good archaeological visibility, and maintaining original construction 
elements (Martin 2002), helping them obtain the spatial regularity of sites 
and extensive reconstruction of the road network, an essential task to un- 
derstand regional Inca domination. 

The Famatina Hills are still considered to date the most relevant area in 
terms of Inca Systems of sites in the province of La Rioja. 

The road system of the entire provincial territory is closely related to the 
latter accidental landform, which has made it the most cited Inca road seg- 
ment in its respective field for this sector of the Argentine north west. 


Even from such other fields as geology, this mountain range holds the re¬ 
cord of havingthe highest mountains in the world within this type of struc- 
tural units, a condition which also plays an unmistakable role when looking 
at it from the Andean conception and rituals. 

Within this macro-region, the Los Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection, 40.8 km 
long, crosscuts through the Hills of the same ñame to reach the Bermejo 
River Valley, and connects towards the South with the Andean Centre west 
región (San Juan and Mendoza) and towards the West with the Andes and 
Trans-Andean región (Copiapó). 

The results of archaeological surveys of this Subsection highlight particular 
aspects of its architecture and this type of property, thus attesting to its pre- 
dominance in a regional context: 

• The prevalence of road tracks with formal construction, good visibility 
and good archaeological variability which still have a large part of their 
original construction elements; 

• The highest summits, symbolically acquired by Incas, to be dedicated 
to deities, with the materialisation of roads and ceremonial platforms 
located in two altitude sanctuaries, [General Belgrano (6000) and Mount 
Negro Overo (5900)], but separated by less than ten kilometres, which 
makes it a unique case for this sector of Kollasuyu; 

• The width of the road for the Famatina Hills area, only with similar mea- 
surements in certain spaces further North of the Tawantinsuyu, and in 
general near sites of a superlative interest at the end of the empire; 

• The presence of double or dual roads, an aspect which John Hyslop in 
1982 had noted in the conclusión of his magnificent piece of work about 
the Inca road network, to take into account in future research on double 
ordual roads, though particularly for the Peruvian area; 

• The presence of components from the Inca space, milestones or tupus 
(shawl pins) that we have not detected in other sectors of the road net¬ 
work in the región, are some of the most relevant elements. 

In the beginning, accounts of the Inca road system in Famatina were closely 
linked to the Pre-Columbian mining potential of this orographic system. 


Most of the few chronicles about conquest which mention the La Rioja ter- 
ritory and particu larly Famatina, speak about the abundance of minerals in 
these lands and about the presence of oíd operations by Incas. 

The scientific information provided by archaeologists starts with E. Boman’s 
observations in 1920, who indicates part of the Inca lañe on Cuesta del Toci¬ 
no and heading for western La Rioja. 

Aparicio (1940) also mentions the area we are dealing with, by travelling and 
partly detecting a path of the Inca road network. Starting from the Cazader¬ 
os Tambo , the hills of the same ñame mark the outline of the road following 
the localities of Santa Cruz, Campanas, Angulos, Cuesta del Tocino, Cuesta 
del Inca and from Villa Castelli to Puerta de Alaya, through Guandacol. 

Engineer, Guillermo Rhomeder’s research (1941) and (1949) was conducted 
on the Famatina Hills, commissioned by the Institute of Anthropology of 
the University of Tucumán. His surveys inelude part of the road on Cuesta 
del Inca and Tocino; he tries to rebuild the road section which joins Villa 
Castelli (crossing Cuesta del Tocino) with Famatina and describes the Pampa 
Real Tambo Ruins. A few years later, this area was examined by J. Schobinger 
(1966), who prepared the first map of the latter site, travelling part of this 
road and going up Mount Negro Overo to survey an altitude Inca sanctuary. 

Raffino (1981) ineludes in his database of sites and roads of Kollasuyu, the 
Famatina Hills area, based essentially on the bibliography edited for the 
area. 

After 1999, Martín conducted intensive surveys in the eastern area and on 
the summit of the Famatina Hills by Cuesta del Tocino, resuming the ac¬ 
counts of previous research and attaching new areas for Inca occupation in 
this sector (Martin 1999, 2000, 2001; 2002, 2005, 2007; Martin et al. 2004). 

Lastly, it is worth highlighting the recent works of the high-mountain ar- 
chaeology line, with surveys on the summit of Mount General Belgrano, 
over the Famatina Hills, of a platform or shrine of the Inca period (Ceruti 
2001). 


Angualasto-Colangüil Section 
Code: AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 
Llano de Los Leones Section 
Code: AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: San Juan 

Municipality/Administrative department: Iglesia 
Locality: Colangüil/ Maliman 


The subsection and associated sites are found between 4,264 m and 2,147 m 
high, comprising the biogeographical provinces of High Andes, Puna and 
Hills (Udvardy); Ecoregion of Mount (Dinerstein) and Life Zones of Shrub 
Steppe, continental scrubland, depleted mount and High Andes (Holdrige). 
The climate is coid and dry, though there is a permanent water supply in the 
area the road covers, which crosscuts through the Famatina Hills, and the 
main related basin is that of the Amarillo River and two tributaries (Achavil 
and Volcancito). Between 2,000 and 3,000 m high, the prevailing vegetation 
is the shrub steppe with species from the Forest (Jarilla), and rain and snow- 
fall of approximately 300 mm a year. Between 3,000 and 4,500 m high, the 
prevailing vegetation is a very sparse grassy and shrub steppe, with rainfall 
between 100 and 200 mm a year. 

The area of the entire Colangüil alluvial cone is considered so as to under- 
stand the environmental dynamic and geomorphologic processes. That is, 
the flora and fauna are considered in terms of the región and it is not within 
the area where the road and its respective buffer zone are located, even for 
some aspects exceeding the area of influence. 


Llano de los Leones Segment. San Guillermo National Park. 



Angualasto-Colangüil Section 
Code: AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 
The Road 

A Clear road, located on the Colangüil Plains, with an average of 2.35 m 
width, and a length of 3.090 km with a 97-metre altitude drop. 

In some courses it must have had some winding or zigzagging track, (when 
the slope conditioned the outline). 

As there are walls on a ledge road, on this type of road there are 'raised 
furrows’ typical of the stone clearing. Raised furrows have a different colour 
which may be called intermedíate in the context (stratigraphic matrix), uni- 
formly coated by the varnish of the desert and those removed for the stone 
clearing. 

Thus, upon establishing that this was a road consistent in stone clearing, 
two hills were formed on either side of a depression accentuated by the use 
of the road by hoofed cattle (unlike camelids with pads and not so much 
erosión). This depression serves as a water reservoir by way of 'small la- 



goons’ with the help of which the vegetation has trespassed upon many 
parts of the road, to the point of losing it for ten metres. 

In turn, the vegetation has kept the linearity of the road and, even though it 
is not clearly defined, its track can still be understood in its environmental 
aspect and also the general track. In addition, there is a slight incline rang- 
ing from 2% to 6%, helping it become identified with cartographical and 
topographical support. 

The chrono-cultural origin also results from a comprehensive analysis. We 
consider the road is of Inca origin because of: 

• Ergology similar to northern Chilean roads ascribed to Incas. 

• Its straight linearity when overcoming obstacles. 

• Average width of 2.35 metres, ideal for the double row of llamas. 

• It would join 'mud huís’ as Mr. Augusto Vega calis Las Casitas in the 
northwestern end (henee the Abra de las Pircas in the Colangüil Moun- 
tain Range’); while in the southeast 'we arrive at the little houses of Pun¬ 
ta del Barro and Angualasto’. About this last point we must State that 
it is a site ascribed to the Late Period and by taking the road through 
Angualasto, use by Incas must not be ruled out, because they were good 
at integrating technologies and systematically annexed regions. 

• Some people know it as the Inca de Colangüil road. 

• Before present time, it had already been considered Inca (Beorchia N¡- 
gris 2001; Miolano 2004). 

• Fragments collected by National Park Ranger Alejandro Carrizo were 
ascribed by Michieli to the Tawantinsuyu; they are in the 'Profesor Mari¬ 
ano Gambier’ Institute of Archaeological Research and Museum in the 
city of San Juan. 

The location of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System is located a few kilome- 
tres from the road leading from Angualasto to Colangüil, in a topography 
of plains interrupted by riverbeds. This area is financially unproductive, 
noticing, however, activities of fírewood collection by settlers in the locali- 




Angualasto Colangüil Segment. 


ties of Colangüil and Angualasto. This society has 
established customs with rural populations and a 
central sector around which most activity revolves. 
Formalities and administrative life take place 
mostly in Rodeo. In all communities of the región 
the main economic activity is smallholder agricul- 
ture and sheep herding. Tudcum is a mainly agri¬ 
cultura! and farming town. Without being involved 
in large-scale operations, within livestock raising, 
most locáis have goats, cattle and pigs, with pas¬ 
tures suitable for raising. Angualasto stands out 
given the production of patero (foot-pressed) wine, 
grapevine being the main crop of the area. In ad- 
dition, they grow beans and corn. 

Handicrafts inelude especially quilts, straw mat- 
tresses, blankets, saddlebags and ponchos, and 
rawhide work such as lassos and reins. Another 
important activity is the production of jams and 
conserves, with a factory producing them with 
fruits from the area. 


Site 

Distance to QÑ 

Generalities 

Punta del Barro 

7,310 m to the SE, of which 1,530 m are 
materialised to a lesser extent 

It consists of a series of structures built with the mud technique as the most noticeable feature. There is also an 
irrigation system which integrates it to the entire Iglesias Valley. It is the Late Period, attributed to the Angualasto 

Culture and its contact with Incas is up to now a hypothesis. 

Angualasto 

8,440 m to the SE 

Deposit which named the culture through all its particular aspeets recorded for the Late Period, namely: use of mud as 
a construction technique, complex irrigation system integrated into the Iglesias Valley, ceramic production places. Inca 
Connection: It already has physical protection tasks and was declared National Historical Monument by Presidential 

Order No. 2 . 154/09 


Archaeological Sites associated with the Angualasto-Colangüil Section 










Associated Archaeological Site: Angualasto 
Acronym: AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 


Without a doubt, the 
main archaeological 
architectural compo- 
nent is the construction 
technique used for large 
structures: the rammed 
earth technique. 

The deposit as a whole 
served as a housing 
core in a part of the 
landscape continuing a 
heavy clay land eroded 
by water action with a 
great number of runoffs, 
streams and gullies. 

Housing sectors, farmyards, enclosed fields associated with a complex water 
architecture have been identifíed in the deposit, which also included water 
deposits or reservoirs, and the waterproofing of irrigation ditches. 

As pointed out for Punta del Barro continuity, both in terms of space and 
time, is assumed between both deposits. In fact, the irrigation system born 
near Maliman crosses both deposits and continúes along over twenty kilo- 
metres of its main canal, which is why the growing system must have been 
really important. 

Other architectural findings are fragments of terracotta and, even though 
in some cases they have been identifíed as part of the waterproofing body 
of the irrigation system, it cannot be dismissed that combustión structures 
to cook clay, whether in the oven or in ditches exist (this takes place in other 
heavy clay lands such as Batungasta and Bañado de los Pantanos). 

In general, the main walls are approximately 90 cm wide. As for cultural 
origin, it is worth mentioning that upon moving through the deposit, a 
remarkable prevalence of Angualasto ceramic(Late Period) is noted, but we 



Angualasto Site 


have also identifíed fragments belonging to La Aguada, Sanagasta, Ciénaga 
and Punta del Barro (Early and Middle Periods). Atthe Rodeo Museum there 
are a couple of pieces ascribed to Chilean Diaguitas from the Angualasto 
mine itself. At the museum of the site there is a mixed Inca piece also from 
the mine, the mica-rich foot of a dessert dish (similar to those of the Caspin- 
chango culture in the Yocavil Valley). 

Specifically, the origin of the deposit dates back to the Early Period, but its 
use increased with La Aguada, reaching its prime and splendour of con¬ 
struction in the Late Period, as reflected in the Angualasto Culture. 

As for the case of the Punta del Barro archaeological site, we suggest there 
was contact with Incas followed by a swift Spanish conquest. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Punta de Barro 

Acronym: AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 



Dwellings 


The mine is located on Route 430 itself, on the edge of the access road, from 
Angualasto to Maliman; 3.65 km away from the ruins. 

Assumed to be a continuation of Angualasto, this mine bears some sim- 
ilarities in its territorial aspects, which even leads to suggestions such as 









García’s, who States that it is the same site. This spatial continuity is clear 
when considering growth and irrigation Systems in the entire Iglesias Valley. 
Other relevant aspects make its naming, in keeping with Gambier’s defi- 
nition (1993), suitable for the development of the cultural sequence of the 
Iglesias Valley when speaking of the cultural stage of Punta del Barro , a part 
of the Early Period. 

The construction technique of the oíd inhabitants of these settlements gives 
them their own stamp and must be mentioned when talking about rammed 
earth constructions. Actually, the handling of the ‘soil’ resource shaped and 
conditioned nearly the entire activity, 
to such an extent that the irrigation 
has waterproof ng made of clay. The 
presence of ovens must also be high- 
lighted. 

In terms of architecture we will only 
mention that they are walls built with 
the rammed earth technique, consist- 
ing of planking and compacting mud. 

Interior walls are, on average, around 
90 cm wide. There are sectors where 
their height reaches 1.40 m, but the 
erosión of the floor contributes to that 
measurement, since in general it is 
around one metre high. 

Profile of dwellings 

From the lower and middle piedmont 
water is first used with gradual tech- 
nological development for handling, 

which included water intakes, tanks and streams which lead it to agricultural 
slopes or depressions which cause an improvement in the growing system. 

The prevalence of the cultural tangibility of the Angualasto reflects its prime 
and the scale of their constructions, which indeed inelude improvements 
and changes to the preceding irrigation system before it. In this respect, 
Gambier (2000) points out that in the area 90% of the ceramic may be at- 
tributed to Angualasto, followed by the La Aguada ceramic and thirdly that 


ascribed to the Punta del Barro stage. Inca presence in this mine is up to 
now an assumption, as there is no tangibility of its presence in the form 
of settlements and only some ceramic fragments seem to come from this 
riverbank. 

Thus, and considering in particular the need for the cultural origin, we be- 
lieve that the continuity ofactual occupation by Incas is reflected in some 
ceramic fragments, oral memory (geographical ñames) and textiles. This en- 
tails acknowledging an incipient contact which not necessarily results from 
submitting to the Angualasto, or getting along with them, but as the word 

itself implies, from a singular contact 
which was soon overeóme by another 
way of living because of the Spanish 
conquest, the influence of which ma- 
terialised further downstream. 

Conclusions 

The raw fact indicates a morphologi- 
cal continuity ofthe Inca Road section 
along 3,109 m with minor interrup- 
tions by the drainage network Cross¬ 
ing it, whether in the form of previous 
courses or runoff following its con¬ 
struction. To the southeast, 1,530 me- 
tres further down, there is a marked 
influence by an active path which 
makes it diflñcult to follow its track. 
As a result, a segment not associated 
with archaeological sites is suggested 
(except for a pair of rock alignments which cannot be considered walls and 
a minor shrine). 

The logical extensión (projection ofthe section of Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road 
System) to the South east, locates us in the Punta del Barro archaeological 
site itself, North of another archaeological site: Angualasto. Here, A. Vega 
*discovered mud huts, the same as those in the other direction, at the abandoned 
estáte [...] where it is called Las Casitas \ The section ofthe far southeastern 
end naturally follows the course, where as mentioned above, erosión and 










human factors make its conservaron diffícult due to such large works as 
sub-recent cutting and the Badlands area. Without a doubt, if people trav- 
elled on the Inca Road, a downpour would have left them stranded on the 
pene-plain until ¡t had dispersed, however it does not take more than three 
or four hours until travelling can be resumed. 

The sites of the so-called ‘mud huts’ have greater needs, ranging from the 
filling of gravel with soil stabilisation to the consolidation of walls (for in- 
stance, with prickly pear rubber or some calcareous consolidant), signalling 
and attracting attention of local settlers who serve as authorities. A major 
progress is the steps taken to endose Angualasto. 

These particular aspects of the research process enrich a Cultural Proper- 
ty for its valuation, in addition to the local idiosyncrasy and the imposing 
landscape with its high contrasts of the green groves of the village associat- 
ed with the clay land of Angualasto and Punta del Barro. There is also a third 
contrast with the silvery desert in which the proposed section is located. 

Llano de los Leones segment 

Code: AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 

The location of the road is 148 km from the town 
of Rodeo within the San Guillermo Reserve. It is an 
area of plains lined by deep rivers outlining them 
before they reach the foothills, and has múltiple 
natural wealth, whether in the form of natural re- 
sources or biodiversity, in particular, vicuñas and 
pumas or American lions. The two main access 
roads are controlled by the park rangers of the 
Office of National Parks and also Provincial park 
rangers. 

The ecoregion (Udvardy) is within the Andean Re¬ 
gión, Wasteland-Puna sub-region and Pre-Puna 
province. It has two districts: High Andes Cuyo 
District and Southern High Andes District (Cabre¬ 
ra, 1976), whereas the Biogeographical Province 
(Dinerstein) is in keeping with the Dry Puna. 


This is a path-like road, that is, a clearing or it has had stones removed; ba- 
sically so that its continuity is noticed and small edges are not turned into 
obstacles. Observed segments have a prevailing straight linearity. However, 
and unlike what was said about the Angualasto Colangüil Section, the ap- 
preciation of this road is rather more difficult, as it is completely unused 
and exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, which is why it is almost 
merging with the landscape and only becomes visible when one approaches 
Mount Negro. 

Stone-clearing roads have a particular feature, as they have small raised fur- 
rows which help make them visible, especially when the use is consistent 
and the removing is caused by trampling from traffic emphasises the differ- 
ence in colouring and depth. 

In the Llano de los Leones Section, this tangibility signalled as a road per- 
haps -with emphasis on the hypothetical aflñrmation- would complícate the 

control of vicuñas. This hvnothesis is not the main sunnort of understand- 

Location of Mount Negro 









Puma. Local fauna, San Guillermo National Park. 


ing the construction technique, but affects our 
conception to control the resource and its diffícult 
visualisation. Especially because the stone clear- 
ing was favoured most ofall bythe lack of vegeta¬ 
ron, it is worth noting that the finest contrast of 
the road ¡s given by its lack of vegetation. 

This situation could change in the mid- or long- 
term, because since the creation of the San Guill¬ 
ermo Park, the custody in favour of the protection 
of the vicuña restricted the use of the area and 
therefore, unless conservation measures are tak- 
en, it could trespass on the road. 

Its diffícult ¡dentification results from the slight 
difference in natural incline, and as mentioned, 
from a borderless stone clearing rather based on 
the lack of vegetation such as yareta. The clearest 
contrast is where Mount Negro itself is located, 
since the slight over-elevation favours a perspec- 
tive view of the different shade in its 2.2 m width. 


The association of Inca material with the road and 
other personal property favoured its cultural iden¬ 
tificaron, in addition to references made by Barce¬ 
na, Gambier, Michieli and García who attributed it 
to Incas. In fact, at the 'Profesor Mariano Gambier' 
Institute of Archaeological Research and Museum 
of the city of San Juan, some fragments of clear 
Inca origin may be compared. 

In theory, the road would join the Santa Rosa Tam¬ 
bo with the Pircas Blancas Tambo , Crossing Mount 
Negro itself. However, the fact that the Pircas Ne¬ 
gras and La Gloria Tambos are in the area shows a 
great interest in the plains of Llano de los Leones; 
even other nearby Tambos such as La Paila, Tam¬ 
bos Aguas Arriba River and Tambos Confluencia 
River, Huesos Quebrados, La Alcaparrosa and oth¬ 
er minorfacilities such as the smaller Cajoncito de 
la Brea and Sal River Tambos (Michieli 2009). 

The interest shown in the tangibility of the road 
is what helps attribute the functionality of a road 
built to trespass on a vicuña-rich región. It is no 
coincidence that the section becomes noticeable 
in the only elevation (Mount Negro) and that a site 
was formed there thanks to the successive activity 
which favoured the accumulation of ceramic and 
stone fragments. 

Finally, this road could also have supplementary 
purposes (mining), or else for rituals, since this 
cross road is an access road to Mount El Toro 
where the El Toro mummy was found, with gar- 
ments made by Incas by resources from Pre-An- 
gualasto times and reappearing in this context: 
cotton. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Morro Negro 
Acronym: AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 

The site has no architecture but a natural com- 
ponent used as if it was a platform (except for the 
clearing of the road) and a small mound resem- 
bling a low shrine the timing of which is doubtful. 

Thus, a small elevation in the middle of a plain, 
also varying in texture and colouring of the 
soil, has served as a control point for the plains, 
which clearly favours hunting that had to be con- 
ducted in the area, as it is considered one of the 
vicuña-richest in this country, so much so that it is 
one of the arguments to classify it as a Provincial 
Park, National Park and Biosphere Reserve. 

The Inca origin has been determined considering 
it an integral part of the road, and given its as¬ 
sociation with the Inca architectural information, 
as well as the great number of ceramic fragments 
found on the surface and attributed to Incas. 
Some of these materials are found at the 'Profesor 




Mariano Gambier’ Institute of Archaeological Re¬ 
search and Museum of the city of San Juan. 

The accumulation of ceramic fragments and 
stone material is what makes us catalogue it as a 
site, on the understanding that a site is not only a 
place with architectural evidence, and the fact that 
it has none give it -under these circumstances- a 
special and particular feature as it has to do with 
the recurrent tangibility of a landscape with mo- 
notonous beauty. 

Conclusions 

It features Inca construction and is within a 
vicuña- and mineral- rich area. It has been inhab- 
ited since the days of hunters and gatherers, but 
as soon as the Incas arrived it achieved an organi- 
sation to obtain those resources and make use of 
the landscape. 

This fact is clearly shown not only by its tangibil¬ 
ity, but also the road justifies more than in other 
areas (with the presence of ceremonial hunting or 
chakus ) the interest in the vicuña as a resource. 
Thus, for instance, while chakus in the heads of the 
Chaschuil Valley show a use which could be ritual- 
istic for special dates, the organisation of different 
Inca Tambos in the región reveáis a system to use 
all plains in Llano de los Leones and the vicuña 
resource in the vicinity of watercourses. 

This organisation does not rule out the fact that 
the road could have supplemented mining, could 
have even been a part of the route to Mount Del 
Toro, where a mummy wrapped in cotton gar- 
ments was found, giving it a special character, 
considering that downstream, in the Iglesia Valley, 
we can find the evidence of one of the few cot¬ 


ton harvests in the Argentine north west, which to 
give it a bit of extra valué are from Pre-Angualasto 
times. 

The Angualasto culture synthesises the budding 
sedentarisation and agricultural process, until it 
reaches its prime with a cultivated surface of 
around 15,000 hectares. An exchange system 
more emphasised than in previous times has been 
inferred, thus achieving quality in ceramic manu¬ 
facture likening it with its contemporary peers of 
Sanagasta and La Aguada. 

The construction is typical and bears its own 
identity mark, in the form of buildings using the 
rammed earth technique, used for housing settle- 
ments, reservoirs, farmyards and other buildings 
in these expanding villages. These particular fea¬ 
tures helped define the Angualasto Culture as a 
society deeply rooted in its ways ofliving, but with 
certain influences from their peers in the Argen¬ 
tine north west, such as the burial of infants in 
urns and anthropomorphous elements made of 
ceramic linked with rites to favour agriculture. 

The presence of Incas in the región concluded the 
Late Period, and though there are no records of a 
dispute, it is known that Incas prevailed. In fact, 
entries through San Guillermo and Paso de Lamar 
(via Gualcamayo) attest to the growing interest in 
metáis and vicuña wool. 

Organisational differences and technological 
handling are remarkable: the use of stone in Tam- 
bo-type constructions; sites with strategic loca- 
tions to handle water, road control between cross 
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and longitudinal valleys, and up to the access to altitude sanctuaries are part 
of a culture we will analyse below separately. 

The imagery of the landscape of Calchaquí Valleys and the familiarity of 
Route 40 are reminiscent of the succession of sites which in the vicinity of 
the Famatina Hills. Access to the current San Juan territory can already be 
made out. Through Guandacol, Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road System can be 
clearly seen, through Gualcamayo and further South through the Jachal Val- 
ley. In a valley to the West, another branch descends from the North, a cross 
section of which has been identified with related sites in the San Guillermo 
National Park. 

Pircas Negras and Pircas Blancas are nearby and the geographical ñames 
of Mount Los Tambos, besides the known Mount El Toro and the Valeriano 
Tambos are the clear indication of the interest Incas had in the mountain 
región. 

'...the San Guillermo región, naturally populated by wild camelids, especially the 
vicuña, was a hunting area of different human groups throughout the development 
of the Native stage. Mostly, the evidence of the permanent establishment of groups 
from Inca times represented by a large number of constructions identified as Tambos 
wasfound. They were built with stonewalls with a double row and a clay mortar, and 
on occasion, with interior and exterior mud lining, were distributed strategically to 
conduct surveillance, control and operating tasks with vicuña wool. 

‘The survey included the La Paila, Tambos Aguas Arriva River and Tambos Confuen- 
cia River, La Gloria, Pircas Negras, Pircas Blancas, Huesos Quebrados, Santa Rosa, 

La Alcaparrosa Tambos and other minor facilities such as the smallery Cajoncito 
de la Brea and Río la Sal Tambos; digs were conducted in La Paila and Huesos 
Quebrados. Thus, the existence of a great organisationfrom Inca imperial times can 
be demonstrated through the extensive farming of the vicuña, the differentiation 
between these settlements and those in hunting stations of Chilean Diaguita groups, 
and Aguada and dissociationfrom Inca ruins with possible mining facilities could be 
proved, thus dismissing the hypothesis supported by researchersfrom other areas on 
the motivation of the Inca conquest in this regiorí (Gambiery Michieli ig86). 

In the lastfewyears, some researchers have also shown interest in working 
on those sites. Thus, García (2007: 236-237), in his involvement in the prepa- 
ration of the Baseline of the “San Guillermo ” National Park, quotes only two 




















of the above-mentioned Tambos, though he changed their traditional ñames 
(“La Alcaparrosa” with “Junta de la Palca Tambos” and “Pircas Blancas” with 
“San Guillermo River Tambos”). 

At the same time, Barcena reported archaeological surveys in many of the Inca si¬ 
tes and other related ones and digs in the La Alcaparrosa Tambo (Bárcena 2007: 
495-496). Subsequently, he published the results of these digs (Bárcena et al. 2008: 
17-86) accepting what he called, without explaining why, the u emergent proposal of 
Gambier and Michieli” suggesting alternatives to that hypothesis on the location of 
facilities and its specifc relationship with the use of the vicuña; according to this 
author, Inca facilities linked with the control of and operations with the vicuña are 
based chiefy on the máximum axes of rivers,for which it is suggested that in certain 
sectors of the Blanco River another Tambo u ought to befound v . Recent observations 
we conducted at the La Gloria, Pircas Negras, Pircas Blancas, Santa Rosa and La 
Alcaparrosa Tambos resulted in the confrmation of its location in strategic areas 
to enter the región in general and the sectors with the highest density of vicuñas 
in particular, as well as attesting that the Pircas Blancas Tambo, located in an el- 
bow-shaped narrow stretch of the San Guillermo River, which actually consisted of 
another large construction sector 100 m upstreamfrom the one previously surveyed 
and the one nearly covered up by river foods. 

On the other hand, the presence of a road sector which had been noted by personnel 
from the Office of Protected Areas in Llano de Los Leones was confrmed. This road, 
slightly revealed by the difference in the density of vegetation and the lack of stones, 
consists of a straight Une Crossing this great plains with a north west-south east 
[north east-south west] direction connecting the Santa Rosa and Pircas Blancas 
Tambos located on different rivers. Upon Crossing a small elevation called Mount 
Negro, there is a great amount of ceramic with an undoubtedly Inca type..! (Michieli. 
2009 Pg. 6 to) 

This is one of the clearest examples of how the Andes must have been an¬ 
other longitudinal corridor, which through crossroads joined these valleys. 

Without a doubt, the San Juan Andes sector played an essential role in the 
exploration of mineral resources and camelids. This interest was kept con- 
sistent to date aside from the fact that camelids were replaced by handling 
cattle, but maintaining the shepherding direction in the bottom of the valley 


and making use of cross valleys the same way to go onto the other side of 
the mountain range where Tambos and roads also show up. 

Out of these three longitudinal axes, the central is the clearest, going 
through San Guillermo to the Iglesias Valley which almost without diverting 
too much leads into Calingasta and from there to Uspallata in Mendoza. 


SUBSECTION Ciénaga de Yalguaraz- Puente del Inca 


Location 

Country: Argentina 
Province: Mendoza 

Municipality/Administrative department: Las Heras 
Locality: Uspallata 


The territory which defines this road segment, in addition to having a great 
variety of landscapes, has an unparalleled, unique and abundant biodiver- 
sity. The mountain región shares natural features. Biodiversity, the differ- 
entiation between slopes, the biogeographical isolation and the degree 
of endemism increases as one goes down and becomes distant from the 
High Andes región: they are singular regions and different from each other, 
amounting to a valué in itself and even more so with a cultural médium 
linking them. 

From a natural point of view, the Main Andean Road is an element providing 
the natural environment with certain unity and clarity in its environmental 
units and in what are considered geographical locations, natural areas and 
regions, even if they are different, and it may all lead to a sub-valuation of 
environmental variables forthat reason, if not it is focused comprehensively. 

This section crosses the range of the central Argentine and Chilean Andes, 
with a great diversity in the elements making up the environment: flora, 
fauna, wetlands, objects and related cultural property. These elements are 
exposed to different and growing human pressures and to intrinsic natural 
phenomena. 

The environment of the Las Cuevas River Ravine is in keeping with the High 
Andes ecoregion of natural sparse grasslands and shrub, at 2,700 MASL, 
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with a tundra climate (i- Puente del Inca); 3,600 
MASL (2- Confluence), with a tundra climate; 
4,200 MASL (3- C° Penitentes) and 5,600 MASL (4- 
Pyramid ofMount Aconcagua), polar coid climate. 
No. 1 is located within the confínes of the Puente 
del Inka Provincial Reserve; No. 2 and 4 are part 
of the Aconcagua Provincial Park, while No. 3 is in 
the limit of theTupungato Provincial Park. 

There is a rich perception by locáis about Inca, 
Native, colonial and Republican time presence. 
There are many legends, some with an origin in 
the early and mid 20 th century, and others which 
carne much before and supplement travellers’ ac- 
counts, from chroniclers in early Native-Hispanic 
contact, through the times of English narrators on 
their trips covering of the Andes, up to the many 
written accounts from today. Muleteers crossed 
the mountains, whether on commercial trips, or 
joining and guiding travellers. They became both 
a beloved and feared character, enigmatic because 
of their origin given their symbolic association 
with the illicit traffíc of animáis on both sides of 
the border. Another activity which has left a trace 
in the social configuration of the región is mining. 
Finally, it is important to mention the Trans-An- 
dean Railway which made a big impact at a local, 
national and bi-national level, which went beyond 
the possibilities for exchange. 

Our proposal ineludes two portions of the south- 
ernmost Crossing Qhapaq Ñan Andean Road Sys¬ 
tem known in the Tawantinsuyu, which henee also 
joins the two southernmost and easternmost high 
ceremonial sites, locating one of them on the 
highest peaks in the Americas. 


The southernmost and easternmost set of 
north-western Mendoza, well-conserved, of the 
main longitudinal and cross road, in association 
with a series of characteristic Inca sites, which fol- 
lowed planning typical of the sector, in addition 
to altitude sanctuaries, even with ritual sacrifices 
or capacocha, no doubt provides unique types and 
categories within the Qollasuyu. 

The infrastructure of Tambos or Inca sites with 
closer functions, recognised and surveyed on the 
main lañe of the Inca road west of the Archaeolog- 
ical sub-area of the Argentine centre west, may be 
seen following the Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente 
del Inca Subsection (AR-MNZ-CYP). 

The Las Cuevas River, the course of which comes 
from the basin ofthe uppermost areas of the Andes 
in the Trans-Andean pass to Chile, a sector crossed 
by the crosswise Inca trail, joining the longitudinal 
road ofthe Argentine north west and Centre west with the Chilean, follows its course downstream, ar- 
riving at the Tupungato and Vacas Rivers to flow into the mighty Mendoza River, marking precisely the 
ravine where the Las Cuevas/Mendoza River flows, becoming a possible connection between the towns 
of Uspallata and Las Cuevas, nowadays the last section ofthe central road ofthe MERCOSUR, formerly 
the road from independent and colonial times, preceded by the Inca road, a known road further South 
and East ofthe Tawantinsuyu in the Collasuyu. 

After Barreal in southwestern San Juan, the road goes on through the Leoncito Tambos , to go on by the 
Ciénaga de Yalguaraz (Yalguaraz Swamp), Tambillos and Ranchillos Tambo in northwestern Mendoza 
as described above. On the north-south axis ofthe Inca road and in the section ofthe Andean valley 
ofthe Las Cuevas/Mendoza River-the road section heading West-, the Tambillitos site is included. We 
can mention those further West, which do not have enough evidence, and testimonies of travellers help 
refer to the current localities of Punta de Vacas, Penitentes/Puente del Inca and Las Cuevas. (Schobinger 
y Barcena, 1972-73; Barcena, 1979,1988,1989 a y b, 1995,1997 b y c, 1998). 

A part ofthe road, in keeping with National Route No. 7 and the Andean corridor which joins Argentina 
and Chile through Mendoza, covers a significant cultural itinerary because, as if by layers, we discover 
the passage of millennia there, from the earliest original human groups, at least 10,000 year ago, to re- 
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gional Natives, Incas, Hispanic conquistadors, colonial practices and times 
of independence, leaving their mark on infrastructures, and modern times 
with paved/concrete roads and the trans-Andean railways, today the relevant 
MERCOSUR road, which entails a major movement of vehicles, people and 
cargos. 

Historically, the sector was famous for being the passage of the Inca road 
with its related lodging and administrative infrastructure, the colonial road, 
which besides different adaptations has altitude shacks (with three still 
standing nowadays on the Argentine side-one of them having been reno- 
vated, and all of them being National historical monuments-), appropriated 
as human shelter during the passing, as well as a necessary route for José de 
San Martinas strategy to cross the Andes for the national and South Ameri¬ 
can independence movement. 

Likewise, it is the route for exchanging products and transporting people, 
whetherfor migration reasons, for touristic use ofthe high areas, for skiing, 
hiking or mountain climbing, as in the Aconcagua Provincial Park, or to go 
to the other side ofthe Andes in Chile, among others. 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-San Alberto SUBSECTION 

Code: AR-CYSA-17/CS-2011 

This subsection ineludes 45 km of Inca road. It is a clear path ranging from 
2.50 m to 4 m width depending on the sector, the prevailing width being 
2.50 m. 

After Crossing the Swamp, which strictly speaking is a depression of base 
saline surface in the endorheic basin ofthe sector, the road follows along 
the eastern piedmont ofthe Front Range (Tigre Range, with heights up to 
5,600 MASL) on an elevation between 2,200 and 2,400 MASL, in a north- 
south direction. 

Its construction included clearing tasks, even the removal of vegetation, 
which the passage of time and environmental phenomena associated to 
it did not change substantially, in part due to its partial use as a transport 
road over time, as well as the typically arid conditions ofthe sector, with a 
phytogeography also found in communities both in the forest and the Puna. 


Nevertheless, while on the road, given its position perpendicular to the pre¬ 
vailing runoff, the path reveáis some cuts in the lowest areas and it is diflficult 
to appreciate it clearly in few and specific sectors, where, for a few hundreds 
of metres, it crosses canals marked by the avenues of nearby mountains. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Ciénaga del Yalguaraz 

Code: AR-CYSA-17/CS-2011 

While advancing from the Yalguaraz Swamp, the road crosses the Yalguaraz 
Swamp site itself. The pattern followed is that of a town with a dozen struc- 
tures, open in a semi-circle after the Inca road and towards the West, which 
are only appreciated in their architectural configuraron when the mound is 
dug up. This is superficially clear, in a circumferential shape, with ceramic 
and other artefaets in sight, visible to the naked eye, and clearly be seen by 
aerial photographs and satellite images. 
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Layout of Yalguaraz Swamp 










There are surveys on their layouts, artefacts and chronology, which radiocar- 
bon dating has placed in the late fifteenth century and f¡rst half of the i6 th 
century, without any Hispanic materials. 

The Inca road in this part of the Ciénaga de Yalguaraz , prívate property 
of a multinational mining firm (Coro Mining Corp; Mineral San Jorge), 
is crossed twice by national route 149 -formerly, provincial route 39- (one 
of the variants resulted from saving the possible changes of route of the 
above-described Inca site), which is why the National Road Office, when it 
consulted with archaeologists, devised ways to minimise and remedy such 
an impact, in order to provide the property with controlled road exposure, 
on the occasion of its current project to pave route 149. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tambillos 

Code: AR-CYSA-17/CS-2011 

After passing the Swamp and piedmont, the Inca road enters the following 
Los Tambillos Ranch, prívate property of the Zapata family, where farming 
work is carried out not affecting the Inca road, other than sporadic cattle 
Crossing in search of the bottom the valley to reach the drinking troughs 
and to look around its surroundings. The Zapata family has a positive at- 
titude in terms of the defence of its property and allowed scientists to re- 
search and perform valuation tasks of the characteristic Inca Tambillos Inns. 
The site was limited with a perimeter enclosure, leaving accesses for the 
public in general to visit. 

The site consists of a set of enclosures with dry-stone walls, construction 
ruins , up to one metre high. The installation pattern is characteristic: a 
bigger structure with walls enclosing a rectangular surface divided by walls, 
which help create internal spaces which inelude smaller circular enclosures. 
The ñame of this kind of layout is ‘compound perimeter rectangle’ (‘RPC in 
Spanish or ‘ kancha 9 in Quechua) and it adds to a characteristic circulation in 
terms of rooms and courtyards. Other RPCs with a smaller area make up 
the Tambillos Tambo , together with some isolated enclosures and a space 
enclosed by walls, and what was likely to have been a stairway in one of the 
accesses, the interior square of this kind of site, and even with specific con- 
structions for functions such as ceramic manufacture, one of the economic 
activities regulated by Inca State organisation. 



Tambillos Site 


Layout of Tambillitos 
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The Inca road crosses the Tambo , also as a clear path contrasting with the 
mud-set dry-stone wall architecture of the structures of the site and is dis- 
tributed on both banks of the Tambillos stream, which is why two sectors 
have been considered when conducting its scientific description. 

A third sector of the right bank of the Tambillos stream is one hundred 
metres east of the main set (Sector I) and consists of a single 40 m 2 enclo- 
sure (approximately), the archaeological dig and subsequent surveys which 
showed a functionality linked with ceramic manufacture. 

Archaeological levels revealed by the scientific dig provide clear evidence of 
its construction and occupation under Inca control, as confírmed by radio- 
carbon and thermoluminiscence dating. 

The site is known since colonial times and was partially reused within that 
period, as attested by the archaeological research ofj. Roberto Barcena on 
the site. 

Other authors, such as Carlos Rusconi and Juan Schobinger, have men- 
tioned the site, the former illustrating the structure which he classified as a 
farmyard and a guarding place -actually it was an interior square-; whereas 
the latter did not provide a description of the map of the larger RPC. 

Ranchillos Segment 

Code: AR-RAN-18/CS-2011 

The clear Inca road, in the Ciénaga del Yalguaraz-San Alberto Subsection, 
continúes and crosses the San Alberto Stream sector and, following the 
same southward direction, it climbs up hills to an upper plain to reach the 
left terrace of the Ranchillos Stream. The clear path, 2.50 m wide, begins 
its descent down the flan k of that terrace on the northern bank of the Ran¬ 
chillos Stream to reach it, cross it, and go along the right bank, which is the 
position of the Ranchillos Tambo in the ravine of the stream. 

Upon advancing from the Crossing point of the Ranchillos Stream to the 
South, the Inca road goes on as a larger clear path (from 2.50 to 5 m wide; 4 
m on a large portion ofthe route), which crosses the Tambo North to South, 
though strictly speaking it is North east to South west, as it is precisely in 
this Inca site where the road reaches its máximum scale known south and 



Qhapaq Ñan - Ranchillos Tambo. 


east ofthe Andes, taking from here a westward direction to reach, through 
the terraces ofthe Mendoza and Las Cuevas Rivers, the pass on the border 
between today’s territories of Argentina and Chile. 

Upon passing the Tambo, the road adds to the architectural hierarchy ofthe 
site, as it may be appreciated that in the longitudinal development, which 
prevails in the layout of dry-stone wall structures, they are the most func- 
tionally relevant ofthose West ofthe road. 

Even though this segment proposal deais with a smaller fraction, this part 
ofthe Inca road has a relevant heritage, because ofthe context ofthe most 
regionally relevant Inca site south ofthe Lámar Pass (Barcena 2005), as is the 
Ranchillos Tambo, also ineludes the fact that it is the southeastern end ofthe 
known Inca road infrastructure. 





We must repeat that, from here the Inca road 
heads West, becoming the southernmost known 
infrastructure, as other proofs of Inca influence 
further South in the Uco and Jaurúa valleys of the 
current province of Mendoza are offered, as far 
as we know, without the characteristical planning 
of related roads and sites. Rather these Southern 
sites under control are settlements of the local 
late period with elements of Inca influence. 

From the site it is possible to spot, through the ra- 
vine of the stream which flows into the Mendoza 
River, today’s international route 7, a road which 
clearly heads West helps cross the Andes through 
the Las Cuevas pass. This route 7, which advanc- 
es along the ravine of the Mendoza and Las Cue¬ 
vas rivers, is located largely on the preceding Inca 
road. It was also the first colonial road to Chile, 
after the second half of the i6 th century. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Ranchillos 

Code: AR-RAN-18/CS-2011 

It is located in the foothills of the Front Andes, in 
the Ranchillos Stream ravine and on its right bank. 
The installation pattern is characteristic, consist- 
ing of different, bigger structures with walls lim- 
iting rectangular surfaces divided by walls, which 
help create interior spaces including smaller rect¬ 
angular and circular enclosures. 

The Ranchillos Tambo is a significant milestone, 
applying an architectural and spatial outline reg- 
ulated by State organisation, an enclave probably 
with functions to rule over the mountain area of 
north-western Mendoza, under Inca control, add- 
ing its strategic position east of the Andes, which 
made up an eastern border of evident Inca infra- 
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Two planimetric surveys of Ranchillos 



























structure of roads and related Tambos, Andean control, probably a huamani 
(subdivisión of suyus), with its main seat in the central area of today’s Chile. 

RPCs especially inelude one with a more careful construction, better stone- 
work and signs of mud plaster. Its walls are up to 2 m high. There are also 
isolated enclosures and a wide space, marked out by walls with one of its 
accesses directly to the Inca road, the characteristic interior square of this 
kind of sites -in some cases, they have been considered Tarmyards'-. 

The site is related to the Inca road pass Crossing it, which can be appreciated 
very well from the upper terrace of the left bank of the Ranchillos Stream, 
on the descent to it from the site, and from a distance, it can also be viewed 
on the upper terrace of the right bank of the stream, near the junction of 
the ravine with current national route 7 (an area which the stream follows 
to ultimately flow into the Mendoza River). The Inca road, without a doubt, 
headed southwesterly in this last area and then westerly, on the road of the 
Trans-Andean pass, the imitation of which is largely and currently cited na¬ 
tional route. 

Archaeological levels, revealed by the scientific dig of many enclosures, pro- 
vide a clear evidence of construction and occupation under Inca control, as 
attested by radiocarbon and thermoluminiscence dating. 

As far as we know, Ranchillos is the Inca introduction of a greater scale 
North of Mendoza and, very likely, it is the greatest structured set ofcon- 
structions at the time, surviving in the Archaeological subarea of the Ar- 
gentine centre-west (exceeded greatly by the Lámar Pass site -north east 
of San Juan. Without a doubt, Ranchillos met major conditions, such as its 
likely function as the administrative centre of the area, strategically placed 
in a sector protected from the inclemencies of the weather, especially the 
hard mountain winter. Its position to date is the most southernly known 
for an Inca site structured as a Tambo, in the south-eastern border of the 
Tawantinsuyu. 

The lack of news on the site in colonial times is strange, which we do have 
afterthe i9 th century. There are practically no signs of modern reuse ofthe 
site. 


Qhapaq Ñan -TambiHitos Tambo. 


Other authors, such as Carlos Rusconi and Francisco de Aparicio, have pre¬ 
ceded the works conducted in the 1930S, publishing maps which we have 
reproduced, and in Rusconi’s case, the results of his digs and restoration 
work. 

Barcena has conducted research on the site in the last few years, with a new 
survey ofthe place, digging and studying the site, proposing a protection 
order for it and developing the valuation maintained today. 

Tambillitos Segment 

Code: AR-TAM-19/CS-2011 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tambillitos 

Code: AR-TAM-19/CS-2011 

After going by the Ranchillos Tambo, the Inca road goes on for a couple of 
kilometres in a southwesterly direction until reaching the left bank ofthe 
Mendoza river, ultimately going deep into the ravine of this river heading 
West, towards the Andes, to then cross the Aconcagua and central Chilean 
valleys. On this path there were Inca sites in Tambillitos, Punta de Vacas/ 
Puente del Inca, Horcones and Las Cuevas; of which there are still struc- 
tures, except Tambillitos, we infer its existence and position from chronicles 
ofthe conquest, travellers’ accounts from the nineteenth century and times 
of independence, in addition to other findings of Inca materials in some of 
these mountain locations. 




It is located in the Mendoza River ravine, on the terrace of its left bank and 
more specifically the alluvial fan of the Tambillitos Stream (on some maps 
it is shown as Tambillos or Los Tambillos; we prefer to cali it Tambillitos to 
distinguish it clearly from sites with the same ñame in the area). Part of the 
Front Andes rises above this place, specifically the southeastern foothills of 
the Tigre Range. The mountain atmosphere is restrained by the conditions 
of the ravine, which is why the elements typical of the Forest, that disappear 
as altitude rises, are found. 

The oíd road Crossing the Tambo, which is 4 m wide, covers the original track 
ofthe Inca road, which is shown by the characteristics ofthe Inca facilities 
of the area compared to the road pass, in addition to a surviving narrow 
path which is the continuation the Inca road, only a few metres West ofthe 
Tambo. 

The site consists of a set of enclosures with dry-stone walls, construction ru- 
ins, whose height ranges from 1 m to 1.5 m, except one that has undergone 
modern changes. The installation pattern is typical; being made up of a 
bigger structure with walls enclosing a rectangular surface divided by other 
walls, which helps create internal spaces including minor circular enclo¬ 
sures. The ñame of this type of layout is a ‘compound perimeter rectangle’ 
(RPC in Spanish; ‘ kancha 9 in Quechua) and adds a characteristic circulation 
in terms of rooms and courtyards. 

Other smaller RPCs make up theTambillitosTambo, as well as some isolated 
enclosures. 

The archaeological levels ofthe site provide clear evidence of its construc¬ 
tion and occupation under Inca control, as attested by radiocarbon and 
thermoluminiscence dating. 

Given its position in practically the only outline possible ofthe path or road 
in Trans-Andean traffic through the ravines ofthe Las Cuevas-Mendoza Riv- 
ers, the site has been known since colonial times and was partially reused in 
that period and in modern times, as shown by the archaeological research 
ofj. Schobinger and J. Barcena. 


Puente del Inca. 


Puente del Inca Segment 
Code: AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

From Tambillitos to the West ofthe Inca road it climbed up the ravines of 
the current Mendoza and Las Cuevas rivers, as has been stated in the de- 
scriptions of subsections and sections above, which we also gather from 
the geomorphologic characteristics ofthe area, as attested by chroniclers 
themselves, talking about the first conquest travels through this part ofthe 
Andes, following this road. 

It was reused during colonial times, as a path for the transportation of 
horses, continuing its usefulness in times of independence. José de San 
Martinas hosts also used it when the General Las Heras column crossed over 
to Chile and before that, another example is the building, in the i8 th century, 
of mountain shacks on either side ofthe mountain pass, in order to ensure 
the mail went through, locating them on the verge ofthe oíd road, in many 
cases places where we still find Inca ceramic. 






Co. Acoflcaguu 
Ca Mirador 



Ascent to Mount Aconcagua 

ln this advance, the Medonza River had to be 
overeóme through the left terrace in order to 
pass through some point of the right terrace un- 
til the Las Cuevas river area was reached, which 
in turn had to be overeóme to go on towards the 
high peaks. Precisely, the Las Cuevas River can be 
crossed by a natural bridge, a geological forma- 
tion which is sufficiently surveyed nowadays, and 
by an oíd tradition took the ñame of Puente del 
Inca (Inca Bridge), precisely as a reference to the 
pass of the Inca road that goes through it and 
then through the roads which reused it. 

Puente del Inca is precisely called so because of 
its naturally formed characteristics which became 
cultural after it was included on the Inca road and 


used for it. It helps cross the Las Cuevas River, 
with a logistical importance in the difficult high 
pass, in addition to being associated with a hot 
spring and for being in a conspicuous area of high 
ceremonial sites (Penitentes and the Pyramid of 
Mount Aconcagua), which also had a Tambo. 

Puente del Inca, which along with the related 
thermal spring, also has a long-standing tradition 
of travel-medicinal uses, is a Provincial Natural 
Moment and part of the Natural Reserve of the 
same ñame, underthe protection and with an ad 
hoc handling plan of the Provincial Government. 
This sector of the Mendoza mountain area, a 
MERCOSUR road, gathers thousands of visitors 
a month and which, besides winter touristic uses 


and mountain summer uses, can be enjoyed to 
behold this major geological formation. 

Along the Section there are two high ceremoni¬ 
al sites, Mount Penitentes (ca. 4,200 MASL) and 
the Aconcagua Pyramid (ca. 5,600 MASL), plus a 
Tambo, Confluencia (ca. 3,600 MASL) on the road 
which approaches it, connected to the main road 
going through Puente del Inca. 

Mount Aconcagua, the highest in the Ameri- 
cas (6,962 MASL), with its ceremonial site in La 
Pirámide (ca. 5,300 MASL), has, in a dry-stone wall 
structure, the mummified body of a child with his 
grave goods, the southernmost and easternmost 
Inca ritual sacrifice or capacocha in the Kollasuyu. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Confluencia 

Code: AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

The site is at the foot of Mount Almacenes, in 
a place with a wide view of its environment, La 
Pirámide consists of a set of dry-stone walls near 
the place called Confluencia, the road to the buri- 
al of the Pyramid of Mount Aconcagua. The set 
resembles a elassie ‘small Tambo' and is located 
at some 3,400 MASL. The sector, in turn, is prac- 
tically on the virtual line between the site of the 
mummy and the summit of Mount Penitentes. 

Th e tota I a rea fro m wh e re d ry-sto n e wa 11 st ru ct u res 
are developed over some 150 m 2 ’which consist of 
eight enclosures, one of which has a shape and 
layout similar to other recurrent ones in Tambos 
of the región. It is a small conglomérate which, 
except for the case of an enclosure, has the char- 
acteristic aspect of high Native dry-stone walls. 









Its archaeological reconnaissance was related to the checks for Inca presence on the road of the high 
burial ground, which had to do with the fact that ¡n the sector it could be expected to attest to the ex- 
istence of a small Tambo, that is, a place to stay overnight and fulfil subordínate and/or supplementary 
functions in the ritual of the site and offering of the Aconcagua. This consideraron was supported by 
reference from many years ago on ancient dry-stone walls located in the Confluencia area, of finding 
an anthropomorphic miniature figure, prepared in the marine mollusc shell (Spondylus - mullu -), a char- 
acteristic female depiction of sacred characters, present in the offerings of high ceremonial Inca sites. 
( 111 ustrated in Barcena, 1989 b and Schobinger, 2001). 
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Location of archaeological sites 


The site is on a high level of the terrace, over the 
Horcones River, in the Confluencia sector and a 
few hundred metres away from the path leading 
to Plaza de Muías and atop the Aconcagua, at a 
point where it goes down abruptly to the river, to 
resume on the other bank that direction or else 
through its forks to allow access to Plaza Francia 
or to the Confluencia camp itself, where the park 
ranger is based. 

Double stone wall enclosures -between 0.50 and 
0.80 m thick- may still be viewed, still rising up to 
80 cm from the surface of the ground, limiting cir¬ 
cular or rectangular spaces with access openings 
comprising, with these walls and their extensions 
in linear segments, a larger space (‘courtyard’) 
closed in the front by a third wall with an opening 
to the southeast. This configuration, which covers 
approximately 150 m 2,c an be compared with the 
mínimum characteristic layout of RPCs, a feature 
which would be worth classifying as a small Tam¬ 
bo, attaching it to the period of Inca domination. 

The archaeological dig had an occupation level be¬ 
tween 20 cm and 45 cm deep, with abundant coal 
and ashes, as well as some artefacts and in partic¬ 
ular a relatively significant number of bones -from 
camelids-. What was found no doubt records the 
occupation of the site clearly related to the time 
when dry-stone sealantwere used in construction, 
which in many cases were the remains of the col- 
lapse of some of the stone from the walls (they 
were chosen and placed properly, as shown by 
digs, recognising in particular a ‘slab’ stone -0.70 
x 0.35 x 0.05 m- placed vertically on the wall of a 3 
x 5 m rectangular room, probably the main one in 
the place-no. 5 in the map shown below-). 












The association of el- 
ements, such as some 
stone artefacts and frag- 
ments of bones from 
camelids -maybe gua¬ 
nacos-, with floors and 
fireplaces depict a home 
activity to prepare and 
consume food, in addi- 
tion to the room, char- 
acteristic of Natives and 
of a time before Euro- 
peans arrived, given the 
absence of colonial and 
modern elements. 


Layout of Confluencia . . , , 

This data contributes to 

the consideration of a 

single cultural event, though it is not possible to establish its interval, given 
the stratigraphic characteristics of finds and the particular features of the 
analysis of remains of archaeofauna. 


Said associations have been carbón dated, the results being ha C14, Beta- 
127637, 610 ± 50 A.P., that is, 1340 ± 50 years AD. The respective gauging with 
two sigma is 'cal AD 1285 to 1420 (Cal BP 665 to 530)' and with one sigma "cal 
AD 1300 to 1405 (Cal BP 650 to 545)', while the C14 age intercepts the gauge 
curve at 'cal AD 1315 (Cal BP 635) and cal AD 1350 (Cal BP 600= and cal AD 
1,390 (Cal BP 560)'. At any rate, the dating is not far in its result -depend- 
ing on possibilities after their gauging- from which in the Penitentes site 
(some 1400 ± 50 years AD) or on a sample of hair from the same mummy 
of Mount Aconcagua, which tested 480 ± 40 A.P. (Beta - 88785; c. 1470 ± 40 
AD.). (Barcena, 1997 a, b and c) 


As may be appreciated, the architectural pattern, the ceramic present and 
the chronology of the site help confirm the set as a particular Tambo, small 
and on the path approaching the Aconcagua ceremonial site. (Text of this 
caption on Confluencia, changed by Barcena, 2001: 366-372, by the same 
author). 


Associated Archaeological Site: Penitentes 
Code: AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

At Penitentes there are dry-stone walls located practically atop the mount 
of the same ñame, at some 4,300 MASL, in keeping with the Inca influence 
and because of the Tambo found at its foot. (Barcena, 1997 b y c, 1998). 



Layout of Penitentes 


In the specific case of the main construction of Mount Penitentes, we con- 
sider that we are before a characteristic artificial platform, with only a few 
features to consider it part of the Inca period, such as the location on top of 
a mountain, the boundaries of the rectangular dry-stone wall and in con- 
nection with other circular ones, with plenty of coal inside and wood nearby 
(for example, an Adesmia sp. trunk, found next to the larger dry-stone wall 
and which could be very oíd there), the relationship with the main section of 
theTrans-Andean Inca road at this latitude and with the sites of the Conflu¬ 
encia small Tambo and the Aconcagua ceremonial site. (Beorchia calis this 
construction of Penitentes a 'ceremonial quadrangle’ -1987:160/161-) 

The main dry-stone wall, as stated by Lightbody (Fitz Gerald, 1899: 298), who 
was one of the first to spot it, is in a sort of depression, on the edge of the 
cliff and between two promontories of the summit, some 100 or 150 m east 
of the highest top of the mountain of the same ñame. 

In our case we find only one of the greatest sides of the dry-stone wall, 8.20 
m long and with northwesterly direction, not appreciating the fact that it 
had to be located towards the abyss sector, whereas the smaller sides, prac- 


















tically at a right angle from the remaining side, cover 5.80 m towards the 
precipice (some 40 m 2 enclosed by the dry-stone wall). 

The walls, built with whitish stones stand out in their surroundings, and are 
only a few centimetres from the ground, although they are some 0.70 m 
wide, the ‘double wall’ type. 

The survey of the limited space helped f¡nd abundant coal and very small 
fragments of burnt bones, in all likelihood from camelids -guanaco or 
otherwise-. After being radiocarbon dated, the sample tested 550 ± 50 A.P. 
(Beta-98941), that is, some 1400 ± 50 years AD (the gauging of the C14 age 
in calendar years provides high probability -95 %- that the wood is from the 
1305-1445* AD period -2 sigma-; while the gauging curve shows the 1410* 
AD valué). 

At least two other circular structures stand out on the nearby soil, some 9 m 
west of the main one. The first one has a diameter of 2.30 m and near it is 
the second, with a 1.90 m diameter. 

In the attached map we draw these two structures practically as semi-circles 
given the difficulty, without excavating, of clearly viewing its shape in the 
ground. (Its place is, as the main dry-stone wall, in a depressed area where 
materials slide and enclosures are overfilled). 

Northwest of the sector, there is an excellent view of Mount Aconcagua, its 
Pyramid, the site where the Inca mummy was found, and it is also appreci- 
ated that it is in the virtual line of sight, near Mount Almacenes, the location 
of dry-stone walls in the Confluencia area, which could have been a small 
Tambo on the road to the site where the offering of the child took place at 
Aconcagua. The view of the Andean amphitheatre of Mount Penitentes is 
completed around with other remarkable summits, including that of Mount 
Tupungato to the southeast (ca. 6,800 MASL). 

With the survey of the remains of Penitentes and the dry-stone wall struc¬ 
tures of the Confluencia area, a characteristic part of the architectural com- 
plex -comprised of Tambos and administrative and craft centres, the road 
network, mining sites and high ceremonial sites, among others- is outlined. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Pirámide del Cerro Aconcagua 
Code: AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

It is a high Inca ceremonial site, worthy of Mount Aconcagua, the highest of 
the Americas (6,962 MASL). 

The La Pirámide del Cerro Aconcagua site consists of: 

‘two thick semi-circular dry-stone walls, very rundown, and a circle of stones with 
a one-metre diameter, ... Actually, dry-stone walls were not entirely semi-circular 
but slightly open; a shape which we could cali arched, similar to ‘windscreens’ that 
are also found in other altitude archaeological sites, with the distinction that here 
there was artificial landfll in which the mummy and statuettes were located. They 
served the purpose of sustaining this landfll to the West and also to protect itfrom 
the wind which usually comes from this direction. In the protected landfll of one of 
the dry-stone walls there was thefunerary bundle containing the tightlyfolded body 
of an infant of some y years of age, half-buried and slanted due to displacement’. 
(Schobinger, 2001:30) 

As we know, the number of high Andean mountains with remains of Inca 
presence is remarkable, and has led us to believe that they were ceremo¬ 
nial sites, whether they were located on the summits or nearby, on both 
slopes of the international watershed, in the case of mountains on the Ar- 





Map of structures ¡n the Aconcagua Pyramid 



gentina-Chile border, or else in ranges inside both 
countries, in the Southern Andean Area, where the 
greatest number of sites has been spotted. 

The practically consistent action by mountaineers 
and surveyors, that is, the necessary merger be- 
tween mountaineering and scientific research, 
which largely took place ¡n these regions, helped 
us explain many of these sites, precisely in keep- 
ing with the reality of a systematic ritualistic use 
of the Southern Andes by Incas. (See, among oth- 
ers: Schobinger, 1966,1986; Beorchia Nigris, 1987 
-1984-, 2001; Vitry, 1996, 2000; Schobinger y Ce- 
ruti, 2001; Ceruti, 1999, 2003; Barcena, 1989, 2001) 

This symbolic significance of Andean heights, 
laden with religious connotations for regional 
populations, provides another clear case of sig- 
nificant reorientation related to State reorgani- 
sation, according to clear visual Inca languages, 
whether because of the visibility of combustions 
on the top, or the excellent view to the distant 
Mount Tupungato, towards the nearer ravine of 
the Las Cuevas-Mendoza rivers (a passing spot 
of the Inca road on the western Andean side), or 
Confluencia sites. Such an investment oftechno- 
logical and financial resources means achieving 
ritualistic goals of a structured religión, a doctrine 
of the Tawantinsuyu inseparable from State polit- 
ical progress, which took over sacred spaces and 
changed their meaning for its use. 

However, the symbolic connection would go be- 
yond that, as has been suggested, since the geo- 
graphical position of mountains chosen for the 
capacocha of the Southern end of the Andes, such 
as Aconcagua in Argentina and El Plomo in Chile 
(Mostny, 1957; Cabeza, 1986), suggest the burial of 


children dressed and symbolic objects in the style 
of the Chinchaysuyu (Aconcagua) and the Kolla- 
suyu (El Plomo), which seem to reissue in the con¬ 
fínes quadripartite and bipartite división aspects 
(Hanan, Hurin). (Barcena, 1989, 2001) 

The finding, on one of the flanks of Mount Acon¬ 
cagua, marked out by a pre-historic dry-stone wall, 
was of a funerary bundle accompanied by six stat- 
uettes, prepared with precious metáis -gold, sil- 
ver- and in “mullu’ (Inca red gold), three of which 
were masculine and anthropomorphic, dressed in 
'uncu' (mal tunic), ‘ yacolla 9 (robe) fastened with a 
cord and a ‘ chuspa 9 (small bag), which in a cou- 
ple of cases had fragments of coca leaves inside. 
These statuettes were crowned with a plume -in 
every case with similar or different colours, where- 
as Andean shirts and coca bags, also made of co- 
loured wool, contained tocapus (Inca writing). The 
other three statuettes depicting male camelids 
were made of gold sheets, in one case, and of the 
Spondylus shell in the others. 

The metal anthropomorphic statuettes are two, 
one of them of solid silver, and the other made 
of gold sheets; while the third one is made of the 
shell of a marine mollusc. The one made of lam- 
inated gold stands out, and has a small trapezoi¬ 
dal and pierced sheet also of gold hanging from 
a cord on its garments to let the fastening cord 
through. (Barcena, 1989, 2001, 2004) 

Such elements as bags with vegetable contents 
and sandals, among others, accompanied the 
bundle or were in it -a small gold sheet was even 
recognised rolled up on itself-. The unbundling 
showed a complex structuring, with múltiple fab- 
rics, even some of them with conspicuous deco- 


Pyramid of Mount Aconcagua. Qhapaq Ñan - 



rations, until the body of a seven- or eight-year-old child was reached, who 
they covered dressed in its uncus (shirts), with ushutas (sandals) on his feet 
and donning a necklace made of semi-precious stones. 

In addition to the brief description above, a red pigment attracted attention, 
which had stained wrappings and garments, and which, most remarkably, 
belonged to the unto, with an oily appearance, of the body. Moreover, a sub- 
stance of the same colour was appreciated smearing the teeth, and which 
the controlled autopsy of the body showed was also found in the first sec- 
tion of the digestive System, and in the latter. The pigment was determined 
to have come from the urucu or achiote (Bixa orellana ), used for the smearing 
and also the intake for the ritual fasting. (Barcena, 1989) 

The great number of features and the symbolic complexity of this capacocha 
also included a small trapezoidal gold sheet for the anthropomorphic stat- 
uette made of the same metal (Barcena, 2001: 285-286, 296; 2004:160-162). 
This small sheet is reminiscent of those worn in the llautu (headband) by 
the top officials surrounding the Inca, as may be appreciated in drawings 
attributed to Guarnan Poma de Ayala, as is the case with the so called ‘Roy- 
al Council of these kingdoms../ (1936 -1613-: 364; see for another opinión 
on the authorship of these i 11 ustrations, among others, Laurencich Minelli, 
2006). 







Description of the Property. Bolivia 

Andean Road System - Qhapaq Ñan 
Pre-Hispanic roads: 

The Incas were notable fortheir major engineering projects, particularly the 
construction of a major road network that connected the various areas un- 
der their domain. There were two main roads, one along the coast and a 
second one across the highlands, with crosscutting and secondary roads 
connecting all villages and towns of the empire. 

The roads were an expression of Incan power and a Symbol of their domain. 
They fulfilled functions such as transport and resourcing for various eco- 
logical zones; chasquis , the fast State messengers, ran along them while the 
mitimaes were responsible for the road maintenance. They were not only 
built for economic purposes, with some of the sections leading to ceremo¬ 
nial centres considered as religious roads ( Copacabana for example). 

Main Roads 

Two branches of Qhapaq Ñan used to pass by Titicaca Lake, leaving Cuz¬ 
co and diverting to reach the population of Ayaviri, north of the lake. Two 
long roads started at this location, covering both sides of the lake’s shore 
from north to south. The Western road was named Urcosuyu and the East- 
ern Umasuyu. Besides the main north-south roads, there were a number of 
branches with an eastern-western orientation that penetrated the valleys, 
the Yungas and the Amazon. (Cajías et al, 2007: 202). 

The roads were preserved by the people alongside the Inca road System, 
with the Curaca or head of the ayllu in charge of the maintenance works. 

Qhapaq Ñan in Bolivia 

Preceramic: Initial Mobility (8000-1800 B.C.) 

In an initial period of human settlements in the South Central area of 
the Andes (southern Perú, northern Chile, south-western Bolivia and 
north-western Argentina), the first inhabitants occupied the bottom of the 
basins between an altitude of 2,000 and 3,500 m, extending along the An¬ 


dean slopes between 3,500 and 4,000 m ( Bonavia , 1991). These populations 
were nomadic. 

This period, also called preceramic or archaic, was characterized by a nascent 
regional exploration of different ecological areas; this included long-dis- 
tance travel from the Puna-Plateau to the coast and transiently Crossing des- 
erts and intermedíate valleys between high and lowlands. 

In the South Central area of the Andes and during the formative period, 
caravans from the Titicaca basin were the first to consolídate intercultural 
relations, having an impact on the socially and culturally complex society of 
both the highlands and the lowlands. The movement of caravans between 
highlands and lowlands at the pre-Tiwanaku level demonstrates the changes 
experienced in the area; such changes were due to the presence of groups 
in the highlands during the late archaic era, experienced on moving across 
environments. 

Societies of the Andean Formative Period (200 B.C.- 400 A.D.) and their 
interactions with the lowlands 

There is clear evidence that during the Andean Formative Period, the popu¬ 
lation of the highlands survived thanks to a mixed economy based on graz- 
ing (camelids) and agriculture (potatoes, quinoa, tarwi ). These activities were 
complemented by wildlife hunting and fishing. 

In the late seventies, David Bowman (1978) talked about the expansión of the 
Andean area through proselytizing missionary merchants, who transmitted 
their ideas to passing llama caravans transporting goods. Initially, Tiwanaku , 
one of the formative societies from the lakeshore terrains ( Pukara , Chiripa , 
Kallamarka), was an industrial centre with specialized craft guilds, importing 
raw materials and later exporting end producís as luxury goods; they grew 
while searching for further trading and exchange sites. 

The exchange network established around 1000 B.C. was based on the trad¬ 
ing of luxury goods between the highlands and the coast, which resulted 
in the consolidation of large regional centres during the Andean Formative 
Period. At the same time, it enabled the establishment of busy roads that 
integrated areas such as the jungle into the network; the roads started to 
be used more intensively from 300 A.D., when Tiwanaku was established 


as the head of a comfortably organized set of independerá trading centres 
(,Browman 1980,1981,1984). 

Tiwanaku (400-1100 A.D.), regional integration and exchange 

According to Portee (1981), the tiwanakota ceremonial centre was re-estab- 
lished during the Urban Tiwanaku, reinforcing the Imperial State and its 
network of administrative centres and economic colonies. Tiwanaku became 
the first Andean State, consolidating several nations under a unique and 
wider political organization; it was sustained through taxes or tributos, the 
administrative system established over the conquered peoples. For Kolata 
(1993), the capital of such Empire was Tiwanaku, followed among others by 
Lukurmata and Pajchiri, all of which had systems of mitimaes. The Tiwanaku 
colonies extended from Southern Perú and northern Chile to the Bolivian 
valleys and jungle at the border, where llama caravans may have been the 
means for trading. 

Such evidence of regional integration demonstrated the presence of roads 
that seemed to have been Consolidated by the State, in order to optimize 
economic trading and prestige. Although the agricultural economic base 
carne from the ridges built around the Titicaca Lake, the production of chi¬ 
cha or maize beer was also pivotal for the sustainability of the religious Sys¬ 
tem, mainly in relation to rituals. Corn was produced in Cochabamba and 
later in Moquegua, which explains why there were roads connecting both 
regions with Tiwanaku. 

Late Intermedíate Period (1100-1430 A.D.) 

According to Strecker and Rivera (2005), the Late Intermedíate Period and/ 
or Late Regional Developments (800/1000 - 1430 A.D.) were characterized 
by the collapse of Tiwanaku in the northern and central highlands, which re- 
sulted in the formation of political entities known as señoríos or seigniories. 
The fall of Tiwanaku led to social fragmentaron and reconfiguration all over 
the highlands and adjacent valleys. As a result, societies with their own local 
roots emerged within seigniories such as Pacajes, Omasuyus, Lupacas in the 
eastern and Southern territories of Tiwanaku, Carangas Quillacas. 

An atmosphere of conflict in many regions seems to be present during this 
period; evidence includes the widespread construction of fortified settle- 


ments for defence purposes located on hilltops or at strategic locations. 
People from the Late Intermedíate Period in the Bolivian highlands seemed 
to have a number of features in common: the construction of outstanding 
funeral towers or “chullpares”, used for burial and possibly for the cult of the 
dead or ancestors; a subsistence agriculture based economy (although less 
intensive than in the Tiwanaku period), camelid raising and fishing as well 
as an emphasis on efforts to control or access a series of ecological niches in 
order to diversify and complement their diet. 

During this period, there were roads that enabled regional integration, 
linking not only different ecological niches, but also peoples who had been 
weaving social ties of both reciprocity and kinship across various regions. A 
clear example comes from the exchange between caravan travellers from the 
Quillacas seigniory, carrying salt from the Salar de Uyuni to trade with corn, 
mainly in the valleys of Chuquisaca and Cochabamba. 

Many of these roads were later exploited by the Incas, who used them to 
attain control and mastery over various areas and regions. 

The Inca Era (1430-1532 A.D.) and Qhapaq Ñan in Bolivia 

The road network allowed the expansión and organization of the Incan Em¬ 
pire. Incas established their network over the continent, and their roads 
became a privileged example of their spirit towards the organization and 
planning of the available labour forcé. At the same time, the construction 
of new roads and sections served the commercial, political, administrative, 
strategic and military interests of the em pire. 

Arzey Medinacelli (1997:37) mentioned that in order to control a vast territory 
such as that of the Andes, the Incas repaired and maintained ancient roads. 
According to Andrade (1995), the Incas used roads built by previous cultures, 
improving many and prolonging them to Cuzco. This enabled the Incas to 
take advantage of the knowledge and technologies developed by the Tiwa¬ 
naku, Nazca and Chimu in the construction of roads, in order to achieve the 
integration of the em pire. 

The Incas both improved existing roads and built new ones in the territory 
under their control. During their rule, they achieved a large road network 


from northern Quito to the Maulé River in Chile, which linked the whole of 
the Tahuantinsuyo (Querejazu, 1989). 

The Incas in Bolivia 

There is a diversity of archaeological evidence about the passing of the In¬ 
cas through Bolivia (Villanueva 2009). There are three Incan tambos in the 
Oruro department: according to Díaz (2003) one of them, the tambo of Paria 
(Condarco 2002) was mentioned by villagers from the Pumiri area, linked 
ethnically and historically to the Carangas. According to Muñoz and Chaca- 
ma (2006), the Inca respected the Carangas' territoriality in the highlands of 
Arica; their main contribution was to strengthen links to the Empire based 
on the road network and the tambos. The other two tambos of the depart¬ 
ment of Oruro, Sevaruyo (Ibarra Grasso and Querejazu 1986) and possibly the 
one in San Miguel de Huruquilla department nearthe Pampa Aullagas (Villan¬ 
ueva 2009), were already in the confederation area of Quillacas. 

In the Qaraqara area of Potosí, a small administrative centre can be found 
at Kayuna Pampa, nearby the Andean Road System or Qhapaq Ñan (Cruz 
2007). Rivera (2007) also mentioned that, in the Cinti valley, the Inca respect¬ 
ed the settling pattern of the valley (a settling hierarchy on three levels), 
even though they allowed the mitmaes to migrate through the Chicha area. 
Intensive archaeological work identified Eastern Potosí, región of Oroncota, 
as an important provincial centre for the Incas (Alconini, 1998). According 
to previous works, Oroncota was thought to be a temple (¡barra Grasso and 
Querejazu, 1986) and a border fortress (Parssinen and Siiriainen, 1998). 

Lecoq (2003) notes the existence of administrative centres associated with 
the roads at Southern sites such as Wisijsa and Porco that did not change 
the original planning of the villages in Yura; this area was of great impor- 
tance since it accessed Chicha in the south and Chaco in the east. The Chicha 
area, Tupiza and its surroundings, experienced an increasing centralization, 
including growth of certain sites where the Inca delegated a certain level of 
control (Angelo, 2002). For this reason, Chicha experienced the formation of 
intermedíate elites similar to those formed on the lakeshore terrains. 

In Chuquisaca, there were reports of early Inca sites in San Lucas, Pulquina 
and Tomina (Ibarra Grasso and Querejazu, 1986). Furthermore, the research of 
Lima (2006) in the area Yampara in Quila Quila, shows that while the Inca had 


no physical presence in the región, they were partners with the Yamparas, 
and under their influence led them to move east. On the foothills of chaco 
chuquisaqueño, Alconini (1998) found a different function for the Cuzcotuyo 
site, characterized as a strategically located military garrison. Parssinen and 
Siiriainen (1998) also indícate that the site, which they called Cuzcotoro, to- 
gether with the Iñao and Incahuasi, was part of a series of border fortresses 
developed against the advance of the chiriguanos. 

In Cochabamba, the sites of Inkallacta near Pocona, Inkaracay in Sipe-Sipe 
were identified (¡barra Grasso and Querejazu, 1986), as well as a number of 
tanks in the Quillacollo area. Evidence found in the area included La Paya 
style fragments of pottery, a regional Inca from Salta (northern Argentina), 
who was also found in Culpina (Chuquisaca ) and Tolomosa (Tarija). Mean- 
while, Cespedes (1982) reported that pottery from highland mitmaes from 
Pacajes and Lupacas could be found in Cochabamba. 

Other studies show how, through the roads, the Incas spread their influence 
in Cochabamba, enabling their integration with the locáis; the best example 
comes from the Inquisivi - Cotacajes-Tapacarí route (Tapacarí roadside also 
linked to the tambo of Paria - Quillacollo - Cochabamba - Cliza -Ara ni). With 
two branches, one runs from Arani to Mizque and Aiquile and the other one 
to Vacas, Pocona (where it connects with Incallakta ) reaching Samaipata in 
the Santa Cruz department. 

In Samaipata, a pre-lnca sanctuary (¡barra Grasso and Querejazu, 1986) was 
again the centre of the research conducted at the site by Meyers (1993 and 
1998, quoted in Meyers 2002), proving the existence of an important Inca 
citadel to the south of u e\ Fuerte". At the same time, oíd references from Pu- 
cher indícate the presence of an eastern Inca citadel in Anitarenda near Grig- 
otá. From the northern end of Bolivia, near Riberalta and between the Beni 
and Pando departments, Las Piedras can be found (Korpisaariet al, 2003a), 
demonstrating the relationship between the Inca and the people from the 
Amazon. 

Leaving the La Paz highlands behind, it is possible to find two adminis¬ 
trative Incan sites of great importance for the Incan Road, in the area of 
the Yungas- La Paz. At Pasto Grande, it is possible to find large rooms with 
diamond shaped niches (Estévez 1992), vestiges of pottery from the Pacajes 
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and Inca Pacajes (Portugal 1994), as well as evidence of interaction with local 
people. (Rodas, 2006). While at Yanacachi, Gisbert (1996) refers to sites with 
pottery from Cuzco. 

In any case, the strongest Inca occupations on the lakeshore terrains seem 
to be related to ceremonies and rituals. While it is possible to appreciate that 
the empire was again occupying the ceremonial area of Tiwanaku (Vranich 
et al, 2001), evidence also demonstrates a strong Inca presence in the pen¬ 
ínsula of Copacabana and the Titicaca islands of Sol and Luna. It is known 
that Acllahuasi from the Luna island and the Chinkana of the Sol island be- 
came the third most important pilgrimage sanctuary of the Incas (Bauer 
and Stanish, 2001), only after Pachacamac and the Qoricancha in Cuzco. 

The Inca influence in Bolivia, according to Villanueva (2009), can be recog- 
nized in four main elements: 


1. A strong interaction with local people, including a tendency to avoid the 
administrative presence of oflñcials from Cuzco in the areas included 
underthe rule of the empire. Some groups seem to have been hierar- 
chically organized by the Inca, promoting local intermedíate elites, such 
as in the case of Lupacas , Qollas, Pacajes or Chichas; in other cases such 
as the Carangas, the pre-lnca structures seem to have been respected. 

2.ln other regions, the Inca imprint had a defensive emphasis; this was 
more obvious at the geographical borders of the empire, possibly in 
relation to friction between groups from the Chaco and the Amazonia. 
Examples of this Inca border strategy can be found at Cuzcotoro or Las 
Piedras. In many cases, there were important administrative centres by 
the borders, such as Inkallacta, Samaipata and Oroncota, some of which 
had administrators originally from Cuzco. 





















3-The Inca also established settlements with a strong ceremonial empha- 
sis as well as the ritual appropriation of sacred spaces. Such was the 
case, for example, of the Inca occupation of the Titicaca islands; it has 
been suggested that the Samaipata could also have had an increasingly 
ritual function. 

4.The presence of the Inca Empire in Bolivia is integrated and defined by 
the Roads and their infrastructure, amid all the complex network of bor- 
der settlements, local administrative sites, conquered populations and 
hierarchical order. 

General Description of the Road 

Bolivia is applying to register a road section of the pre-Hispanic roads 
known as Qhapaq Ñan: the main road of Qollayusu ( Desaguadero-Viacha ) in 
the highlands of La Paz.The road section Desaguadero-Viacha is also known 
as the “Royal Road”; much has been destroyed from its original length of 
85.7 km due to natural and cultural factors causing permanent changes. 
However, in some specific sectors of the road it is possible to find original 
road segments revealing the use of formal construction techniques (such as 
rock cutting, construction of retaining walls or cobblestone platforms, etc.), 
while others were simpler routes requiring less effort. Oral memory from 
locáis in the area confirms that the route has been used since ancient times 
and until a few decades ago. 


Associated settlements in theform of Markas or large towns have been with- 
out a doubt another important element marking the pre-Columbian era of 
the route; some examples can be found, such as Guaqui, Tiwanaku, Hilata 
and Callamarca. The path of the route, the subject of the present work, is 
fully Consolidated through the relevant aspects of its construction and use. 
In order to facilítate its study, the path was divided into five sub-sections, 
defined in relation to howthe Markas served as linking points between sub- 
sections in the past. 

23 sections within the five categories were established based on the current 
State of the property and its preservaron (for example, whether the con¬ 
struction shows signs of Pre-Columbian traits, if it includes dirt/paved roads 
or simply a footpath. etc.), including original pre-Hispanic road, highway, 
compacted earth, projected paths and others. 

In this context and as noted above, it was possible to confirm that the char- 
acteristic features of an original pre-Hispanic road are only present in a lim- 
ited number of segments along the path; the majority ofthe road sections 
were destroyed by the construction of roads and by agricultural activities. 
The following is a list ofthe subsections and sections: 


N° 

Subsection/Segment 

Length 

1 

Desaguadero Guaqui 

22,419 Km 

2 

Guaqui Tiwanaku 

17,260 Km 

3 

TiwanakuCantapa 

17,361 Km 

4 

Cantapa - Yanamuyu Alto 

8,873 Km 

5 

Yanamuyu Alto-Viacha 

19,757 Km 

TOTAL 

85,670 Km 













Desaguadero-Guaqui SUBSECTION 

Segment: Desaguadero -Titijoni 
Code: BO-DV-oi/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Bolivia 
Province: Ingavi 

Municipality/Administrative department: Desaguadero/La Paz 
Locality: Titijoni 


This subsection is 22419 km long and runs from the Desaguadero Bridge to 
the central square of Guaqui. While this subsection is badly deteriorated for 
the reasons mentioned above, there is still a small segment of the original 
pre-Columbian road, which extends from near the traffic pólice checkpoint 
at the entrance of Desaguadero , up to Titijoni. This segment is approximately 
1500 m long and is characterized by presenting rock cuttings, stone paving 
and platform retaining walls along it. 

Given that it is located over the Condor Imana Hill, this section was able to 
keep its integrity. Atthe same time, it is importantto highlight that there are 
two archaeological sites directly associated with this section of formal road. 
One of them is an apacheta or stone shrine (Site 1), while the other one is a 
set of architectural structures arranged around a courtyard (Site 2). 

Archaeological records taken in the area identified two secondary roads that 
derive from the same main route, and to which both come back after several 
hundred meters. The first branch runs a few metres parallel to the main 
route (approximately 15 m); following the same pattern but on the north- 
ern end, the second route converges with the main one at the back of the 
Condor Imana Hill, on the same side where the latter connects with Guaqui. 

A large part of the road path of this subsection may have been destroyed by 
the construction of the paved road that leads to Guaqui, while the sectors 


Road section that drops from the Titijoni sector 
Panoramic view of the subsection 





Road between Apacheta Azafranal, still used by the communities 


Road between azafranal Yanari 



by Guaqui and Desaguadero may have been destroyed by the construction of 
the oíd dirt road. 

This section covers an area of 17,260 km, starting from the main square of 
Guaqui up to half a block before the central square of Tiwanaku. The route, 
which coincides with that of the oíd dirt road, is the most direct connection 
between these two points; the oíd road has a clearly identifiable gravel plat- 
form of approximately 5 m in width. Moreover, in the great plain that char- 
acterizes the area, ¡t is possible to find intercropping of paja brava typical of 
the región. 

For the reasons described above, it is possible to estímate that the oíd road- 
way was built over the pre-Columbian road which resulted in the inability to 
find archaeological evidence of the pre-Hispanic route. As per the archae- 
ological sites associated with the road, cultural materials are sporadically 
reported around Guaqui while Tiwanaku (Site 5) has proven to have a high 
density of materials and archaeological features. 

The región is located within the biogeography of Puna Province. This Prov- 
ince is part of the ecoregion that belongs to the Southern Puna } located 
within the area of Vida, part of the subtropical Montane Steppe. 

Local highland species form the wild Flora of the area, including: Totora, 
Achojcha, K'uwa, Th'ula, Irulchhu, Sikuya, Sank'alayu, K'anlla,SiluSilu, P'ak- 
up'aku, MuniMuni, Añawaya, Lampaya, Juyo, Ithapallu, Sik'i, Yuyu, Ch'illi- 
wa, LayuLayu, Pampa salvia, QTra, Oqororo, Kapachu, Chijchipa, Takachilla, 
Anuch 'api, Qhinchamali, Keñwa, Khiswara. 

The main crops are potatoes, oca, papalisa, quinoa, cañawa and tarwi. In- 
troduced crop species inelude: bean, alfalfa, barley and chamomile, while 
among those intended for natural medicine it is possible to find: dandelion, 
mustard, Chanku, Cebadilla or Rescue Grass and Eucalyptus. 




Associated Archaeological Sites: Apacheta Condorimaña 
Code: BO-DV-oi/CS- 2011 

This site is an oval based apacheta 6.2 m long, 5.1 m wide and approximately 
1.60 m high, formed by sandstone rocks of various sizes. The site is located 
at the subsection Desaguadero - Guaqui on the Condor Imaña hilltop, on the 
same pre-Columbian road. The distance between this point and the Desa¬ 
guadero Bridge is approximately 1800 m. Finally, it is important to highlight 
that this apacheta is located in a rocky environment where the main vegeta¬ 
ron is paja brava. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo WilaWila 
Code: BO-DV-01/CS- 2011 

This site is located cióse to Site 1, within the area influenced by the route; 
it comprises six enclosures over a platform built on a retaining wall and lo¬ 
cated over the northern slope of the Condor Imana Hill. To the west, there is 
a double sized site with a rectangular base and at least three intact roofing 
structures; the largest enclosure presents five niches, all in good condition. 

Moreover, the largest group of architectural structures presents an open 
space in the shape of a patio, leading to a small alley (about 1.5 m width)that 
connects to a considerably declined secondary road; this confirms the direct 
relationship between the archaeological site and the above-mentioned sec¬ 
ondary road, located to the north and parallel to the main route. The archi¬ 
tectural structures found at the site are in poor condition. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Azafranal 

Code: BO-DV-01/CS- 2011 

This site is located from east to west over a mound in the Azafranal sector, 
subsection Desaguadero - Guaqui; it is located at approximately 5,171 m from 
the first point that connects with the bordering area of Desaguadero. 

The site presents scattered fragments of ceramic on its surface, as well as 
cist burials built with sandstone rocks of a regular size (10 x 5 cm); at the 
time of the register the cists were looted. 






Subsection: Tiwanaku-Cantapa 

Segment: Tiwanaku 
Code: BO-DV-02/CS- 2011 

Location 
Country: Bolivia 
Province: Ingavi 

Municipality/Administrative department: Tiwanaku/ La Paz 
Locality: Tiwanaku 


The subsection Tiwanaku - Cantapa is 17,361 km long, running from north- 
west to south-east; it was highly affected by the construction of a dirt road 
that runs along the oíd traditional route. In addition, parallel to this subsec¬ 
tion it is possible to find traces of railway lines. 

Despite the above, accounts from older people living in the area confirm 
that the route has been highly used since ancient times. The record of this 
subsection notes one route that has been affected, including at least three 
sectors that present compacted soil, forming a direct line between its end 
points. At the same time, within this subsection it is possible to find a highly 
important archaeological site, known to the community of archaeologists as 
Callamarca (Site 5) and currently in poor condition. 

The región is located within the biogeography of Puna Province. This Prov- 
ince is part of the ecoregion that belongs to the Southern Puna , located 
within the area of Vida , part of the subtropical Montane Steppe. 

Local highland species form the wild Flora of the area, including: Totora, 
Achojcha, K'uwa, Th'ula, Irulchhu, Sikuya, Sank'alayu, K'añila, SiluSilu, P'ak- 
up'aku, MuniMuni, Añawaya, Lampaya, Juyo, Ithapallu, Sik'i, Yuyu, Ch'illi- 
wa, LayuLayu, Pampa salvia, Q'ira, Oqororo, Kapachu, Chijchipa, Takachilla, 
Anuch 'api, Qhinchamali, Keñwa, Khiswara. 
















The main crops are potatoes, oca, papalisa , quinoa, cañawa and tarwi. In- 
troduced crop species inelude: bean, alfalfa, barley and chamomile, while 
among those intended for natural medicine it is possible to find: dandelion, 
mustard, Chanku, Cebadilla or Rescue Grass and Eucalyptus. 

Tiwanaku (World Heritage Site) 

Tiwanaku is located on the same route, at the mid point between the subsec- 
tions of Guaqui - Tiwanaku and Tiwanaku - Cantapa. 

This important ceremonial, administrative and residential centre has been 
listed as UNESCO’s World Heritage since the year 2000. The area ineludes 
mainly seven monuments: Pyramids of Akapana,Temple of Kalasasaya, Kan- 
tatayita , Putuni, Kerikala , Pyramid of Pumapunku and MolloKontu. The struc- 
tures are built with sandstone and carved andesite stone. Throughout the 
site, a diversity of archaeological remains and traits can be found, mainly 
fragments of ceramic and bones, lithic remains and buildings. Tiwanaku 
is known for the decoration of its architecture, including reliefs and plains 
over steles. 

Tiwanaku was the centre of a pre-lnca culture located within the plateaus of 
Collao, from western Bolivia, northern Chile and Southern Perú. Their econ- 
omy was based on agriculture and livestock, spreading their technological 
and religious influence to other regions. 

Archaeological excavations in its surroundings have found remains of hous- 
es and other domestic traits, since the modern village of Tiwanaku is located 
largely above the pre-Hispanic site. Although the peak of the site’s expan¬ 
sión corresponds to the Tiwanaku period (ca. AD 400-1000), some structures 
are originally from the Formative period - a time of strong Inca occupation. 

The first written records of Tiwanaku are chronicles from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first description of the monuments of Tiwanaku was written by 
Pedro de Cieza de León , around 1549. In Crónica del Perú , second section, 
Chapter V, the writer mentions that Tiwanaku was the universal centre of 
Titiviraqocha, the creator of the world.Temples were constructed in many 
areas, placing lumps of stone in his likeness and offering sacrifices before 
them; it has been said that the large lumps found in Tiaguanaco come from 
that time ( Cieza de León 1941 [ 1553). 
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Subsection Cantapa-Yanamuyu Alto 

Segment: Kallamarca -Apacheta 
Code: BO-DV-03/CS- 2011 

Location 
Country: Bolivia 
Province: Los Andes 

Municipality/Administrative department: Laja/ La Paz 
Locality: Kallamarca 


Cantapa-Yanamuyo Altoes, the shortest of the nominated roads, is 8,873 km 
long running from west to east. This road section has been damaged by the 
construction of highways ¡n the area and by farming activities; as a result, its 
appearance is that of a third level road or that of a modified route. However, 
one section of the route about 2 km long is preserved as an original road 
with two apachetas separated from each other by approximately 400 m. This 
original road section is characterized by a wide and very compact platform, 
covered by vegetation that is different from its surroundings as a result of 
how high road traflñc compacted the road. There are no formal construc- 
tions in this section, only a slightly concave footprint. 

The región is located within the biogeography of Puna Province. This Prov¬ 
ince is part of the ecoregion that belongs to the Southern Puna , located 
within the area of Vida , part of the subtropical Montane Steppe. 

Local highland species form the wild Flora of the area, including: Toto¬ 
ra, Achojcha, K'uwa, Th'ula, Irulchhu, Sikuya, Sank'alayu, K'añila, SiluSilu, 
P'akup'aku, MuniMuni, Añawaya, Lampaya,Juyo, Ithapallu, Sik'i, Yuyu, Ch'il- 
Hwa, LayuLayu, Pampa salvia, Q'ira, Oqororo, Kapachu, Chijchipa, Takachilla, 
Anuch 'api, Qhinchamali, Keñwa, Khiswara . 

The main crops are potatoes, oca, papalisa, quinoa, cañawa and tarwi. In- 
troduced crop species inelude: bean, alfalfa, barley and chamomile, while 
among those intended for natural medicine ¡t is possible to find: dandelion, 
mustard, Chanku, Cebadilla or Rescue Grass and Eucalyptus. 



Lateral view of the road 












Associated Archaeological Site: Kallamarca 
Code: BO-DV-03/CS- 2011 

Kallamarca is located over an alluvial terrace near the end of the section, 
intersecting the Desaguadero - Viacha route. 

The Tiwanaku - Cantapa site ineludes several lithic pillars considered as 
monuments and forming at least two large spaces of unidentified func- 
tions. In other sectors, there are retaining walls made of platforms, giving 
the site a particular feature. In addition, fragments of ceramics dating from 
tiwanakota and pre-tiwanakota times can be found on the surface, together 
with bones and lithic remains. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Apacheta Chusicani 

Code: BO-DV-03/CS- 2011 

This apacheta is located in the middle of the pre-Columbian road. It is 
formed by various sizes of small rocks (usually rhyolite), accumulated over 
an oval surface 3.70 m long and 6 m wide, facing from east to west in the 
same direction as the road. It is 1.10 m high, forming a slope against the 
busiest side of the road - the Southern section. The pre-Hispanic route in 
this sector is about 8 m long. 

Associated Archaeological Site: 3rd Apacheta 

Code: BO-DV-03/CS- 2011 

Although similar to the previous one, the apacheta on this site is slightly 
bigger, with an oval base 8.50 m long by 5.50 m wide, facing from east to 
west; it reaches 1.60 m high. This site is also located at the Cantapa - Yana- 
muyo Alto subsection, approximately 500 m ahead of the one mentioned 
above (Site 7). Travellers mainly use the Southern part of the road; this heavy 
traffic formed a slope against the base of the apacheta as well as a cleared 
area of nearly 3 m. 
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Subsection Yanamuyu Alto-Viacha 

Segment: Quinsa Cruz llata 
Code: BO-DV-04/CS- 2011 

Location 
Country: Bolivia 
Province: Los Andes 

Municipality/Administrative department Laja/ La Paz 
Locality: Qhapiri 


This subsection is approximately 19,757 km long, from which about 13 km is 
formed by a paved road that leads, towards the end, to Viacha. 

Small segments of this subsection are formed by compacted earth as well as 
simple yet badly damaged paths. 

At the same time, it is possible to highlight a small segment of road that 
belongs to the "original path”; it covers nearly 0.5 km and is associated with 
an archaeological site formed by an apacheta and various architectural en- 
closures (Site 8), locally known as Qhimsa Cruz. Most of this subsection is 
badly damaged; therefore, it can be assumed that route’s direction is almost 
directly towards Viacha , going through another well-known archaeological 
site cal led Hilata, in the San Jorge Hilata community. 

The región is located within the biogeography of Puna Province. This Prov¬ 
ince is part of the ecoregion that belongs to the Southern Puna , located 
within the area of Vida , part of the subtropical Montane Steppe. 

Local highland species form the wild Flora of the area, including: Toto¬ 
ra, Achojcha, K'uwa, Th'ula, Irulchhu, Sikuya, Sank'alayu, K'añila, SiluSilu, 
P'akup'aku, MuniMuni, Añawaya, Lampaya,Juyo, Ithapallu, Sik'i, Yuyu, Ch'il- 
liwa, LayuLayu, Pampa salvia, Q'ira, Oqororo, Kapachu, Chijchipa, Takachilla, 
Anuch 'api, Qhinchamali, Keñwa, Khiswara. 





Footprint of the Road 


Lateral view of the road 







Remains of the road. 


The main crops are potatoes, oca, papalisa , quinoa, cañawa and tarwi. In- 
troduced crop species inelude: bean, alfalfa, barley and chamomile, while 
among those intended for natural medicine ¡t is possible to find: dandelion, 
mustard, Chanku, Cebadilla or Rescue Grass and Eucalyptus. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Quinza Cruz 

Code: BO-DV-04/CS- 2011 

This site is formed by one apacheta and several enclosures of quadrangular 
foundations. The apacheta is formed by a pile of regular sized stones (5-5 
cm.) shaping a promontory approximately 2 m high and reaching 12 x 6.5 m 
at its base; the road passes to the east of this apacheta , while next to it there 
is a smaller promontory with an almost circular base, reaching a height of 
1.5 m. 

At the other end of the road, it is possible to find the foundations of 10 
rectangular structures in poor condition. The settlement itself extends from 
west to east, making it a strategic point to view both sides of the road. 



Remains of the road. 


This site is located before the middle of the Yanamuyo Alto - Viacha subsec- 
tion and is formed by an apacheta and several quadrangular foundations of 
architectural enclosures. Such foundations are found in tens throughout 
an elongated space that extends from west to east; they are highly variable 
in size ranging from 1.60 x 1.70 m to 4.20 x 3.10 m; the road makes its way 
towards Viacha running between them and the apacheta. 

The northern sector has a small stone promontory, similar to the above-men- 
tioned apacheta; its base is 5 m by 4 m, and 1.5 m tall. 

The site is in poor condition. 


Description of the Property Chile 

The route of Qhapaq Ñan in Chile 

During the Pachacutec Inca administration between 1438 AD and 1471 AD 
the Southern province of el Collasuyu began its domination. It is when an 
important part of what today is Chile, participated in the Tawantinsuyu in- 
teraction sphere. However, it is from Topa Inca when the works that indícate 
the Inca presence in the Chilean territory materialise, with the construction 
of new roads, road infrastructure, control posts and the incorporation of new 
settlements and foreign populations. This territorial installation secured the 
circulation of goods and taxes through the network of roads that connected 
numerous Inca establishments; tambos and tambillos (small tambos), supply 
and administrative centres, chaskiwasis or posts for the chaski , strategic con¬ 
trol posts, food deposits, places of worship and other structures. 

Qhapaq Ñan in Chile was established on the base of pre-existent roads de- 
signed and previously used by local populations, taking control of Solutions 
that had already been developed by those who had inhabited the area since 
ancient times. The road was improved, changing its shape according to the 
geography of each of the incorporated areas, however, it is the strategic 
planning of the building, management, control and use of these roads as 
part of the Inca State apparatus that unites and characterises all of them. 

To the far north of the current Chilean territory the Inca Empire exercised 
direct political dominance, especially in the invaluable surplus minerals that 
were mined, including goods and important raw materials transported by 
pre-existing regional macro traflñcking. 

In the northern sector, the Inca introduced two longitudinal routes: one, 
through the highlands along the Andean Western slopes joining the pla- 
teaus and salt fíat, and a second route that crosses lower lands. It is probable 
that the latter is the one that Pedro de Valdivia followed in 1540, begin- 
ning on the Arica Coast, going through the central valley, until reaching the 
source of the Loa River. Furthermore, the high Andean longitudinal road 
joins Chilean territory through the Tambo Quemado pass in Changará, con- 
tinuing along the plateau, skirting the salt mines until reaching the Loa Riv¬ 


er, where the road which comes from Arica and this last road come together 
formingthe Inca Coastal Route. 

In the Atacama Desert, the Inca found the largest environmental challenge 
for the establishment of his dominance, generating his expansión through 
a planned road system, designed in a unique landscape of extreme dry- 
ness and height conditions; testing the ¡ron will and necessity of expansión 
in these lands, principally motivated by the securing of mineral resources, 
being apparent in the large quantity of networks of roads and archaeologi- 
cal sites connected to mining. This Inca feat in this territory was successful 
thanks to the exchange they had with the local populations, who gave them 
ancestral knowledge necessary for the command and Crossing of the driest 
desert in the world. 

After prevailing and advancing by unifying Qhapaq Ñan in the character- 
istically inhospitable geography of northern Chile, the Inca continued his 
expansión southwards, using the plateau and transversal roads to optimise 
the circulation of surplus and goods necessary for the functions ofthe State. 

Towards the south, between Copiapó and Choapa, there is evidence of mil- 
itary strikes and direct influence from Cusco, which were interceded by the 
Diaguitas populations inhabiting this area. For the Inca, contact alone was 
enough to secure the specialised mining production the State required. 


Putre-Zapahuira Subsection 
Segments: Putre South and Socoroma South 

Code: CH-PS-01/C-2009 - CH-SS-02/CS-2009 - CH-SS-03/CS-2009 - CH- 

Location 
Country: Chile 
Región: Arica y Parinacota 
Province: Parinacota 

Municipality/Administrative Department: Putre 
Locality: Putre, Socoroma and Zapahuira 


The subsection is located within the Chilean political and administrative di¬ 
visión of the Región of Arica y Parinacota, Province of Parinacota, Commune 
of Putre, between the towns of Putre and Zapahuira. It is approximately 150 
kilometres from the regional capital of Arica, entering into the Azapa Val- 
ley to the East. It is at 3,500 metres above sea level - the highest and most 
Northern section for nomination in the Chilean case. 

The subsection has a total length to nomínate of íi.ógkm comprising a 
core area (roads and sites) of 24.66ha and a buffer zone (roads and sites) of 
i90.52ha. 

The subsection is divided into two sections referred to as Putre South of 3.92 
kilometres and Socoroma South of 7.77 kilometres. 


In turn, these segments have been divided into four sectors for description 
purposes and have been labelled as follows: 


Code 

Layer 

cH-ps-oi/c-2009 

Segment: Putre South, Sector Quebrada de Aroma - Socoroma 

CH-SS-02/CS-2009 

Segment: Socoroma South, Sector: Socoroma-Tantalcollo 

CH-SS-03/CS-2009 

Segment: Socoroma South, Sector: Tantalcollo - Zapahuira 

CH-SS-04/S-2009 

Segment: Socoroma South, Sector: Cólicas de Zapahuira 


-04/S-2009 



Landscape Putre-Zapahuira Subsection, Quebrada de Aroma 


The snow-capped mountains of Putre, among other peaks of the Andes 
range, frame Qhapaq Ñan in its route through the Western slopes at a 
height of 3,500 metres above sea level. The topography is characterised by 
a series of plains called pampas; mountains and deep gorges caused by the 
flow of the main rivers. These run-offs of water are what allow the creation 
of diverse habitats where various fauna live. 

The mountainous topography also presents slopes and valleys that have 
been very important, as they possess the necessary conditions for agricul¬ 
tura! development and work as natural corridors to and from the Pacific 
Coast. In terms of landscape, the environmental context of the subsection 
gives different tones along the north-south route, which vary according to 
the origin of the land, plant coverage and the time of day or light-levels. In 














Village of Putre and farming seedbeds 


particular, it highlights the contrast between rugged and currently occupied 
areas, as happens around the towns of Putre and Socoroma, where there are 
wide farming terraces which bring a strong green to the landscape back- 
ground. 

This area is made up of an Andean foothill landscape associated with the 
climate of a desert with marginal height, characterised by the dry air, coid 
temperatures, seasonal summer rains from the ‘Bolivian winter’. The bio- 
climatic dominance called tropical macrobioclimate can be found, which is 
distributed over the high and low slopes of the Andes up to 3i°S. One of the 
essential characteristics of this atmospheric behaviour is dry air and a short- 
age of rain, both caused by the presence of the Pacific Anticyclone, which, in 
the territory of northern Chile, causes conditions of extreme stability. 


Vegetation in Quebrada de Aroma 



The vegetation is characterised by presenting a marked segregation, ac- 
cording to altitude, which translates into the existence of levels and green 
belts developed lengthwise. Shrubs prevail, covering up to 50% of the land 
and reaching a height of up to 150CIT1. 

The route that the subsection takes responds to the second of four altitudi- 
nal levels, this level is defined as tolar or shrub steppe at the foot of a high 
plateau. 

In relation to the flora of this subsection, 94 native species, 8 of which are 
only found in Chile, have been registered. 


The oflñcial register of the 
fauna is made up of a total 
of 44 species, none of which 
are only found in Chile as 
they are also found in neigh- 
bouring countries. All of the 
species are native, impor- 
tantly the condor, Colocolo 
cat, Andean Hillstar, North 
Andean Deer, Red-backed 
Sierra Finch, Striped Gecko, 
Guanaco, Vizcacha, Pilgrim 
Hawk and the Culpeo Fox, 
among others. 1 

In this subsection there is an important presence of the Aymara population, 
strongly connected to the road and its memory, especially in the associated 
communities of Putre, Zapahuira and Socoroma. Aymara culture is present 
in the Peruvian, Bolivian and Chilean plateaus, in both rural and urban ar¬ 
eas. The Aymara people have a refined Andean tradition, rich in rituals and 
ceremonies which responds to a world-view whose centre is found in Pacha 
Mama or the mother land; nature’s cycles and ancestral wisdom govern 
the course of their lives, in which water, essential for crops, is paramount 
to their invocations. The Aymara villages in this area are characterised by 



Andean Hillstar 


1 See expanded environmental contextual description 
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Ritual in apacheta. Community of Socoroma 

a particularly vernacular architecture, large farming areas, where seedbeds 
and terraces have taken over the surrounding areas. 2 

On the road there are sectors that are still being used in a ritual way by 
indigenous communities and where Andean religiousness is still captured. 

Viewfrom the road, Putre South Segment 


4 - 



2 See expanded community description 



Important archaeological sites such as pukaras, tambos, cólicas, chullpas and 
varied archaeological structures of lesser importance; as well as paths and 
cattle-tracks which have been used for ancestral commercial and cattle rais- 
ing activities of the community. 

The Putre-Zapahuira Subsection, coming from the main Inca road from 
Cusco which goes towards Collasuyu, connecting with other transmoun- 
tainous routes from Bolivia and the extreme South East of Perú that con- 
nect the highlands of Arica. From here the road continúes through the 
landscapes of Putre, advancing towards Socoroma along slopes and high 
plateaus of the hills for the majority of the route. Along the route tambos, 
pascanas, chasquiwasis and apachetas, located at 30001T1, are connected. It 
continúes from Socoroma southwards along the lower slopes and through 
ravines and plains, until reaching the most important Inca administrative 
centre in the Zapahuira area. The goods inspection network and imperial 
expansión southwards was spearheaded from the Zapahuira Tambo, con- 
trolling the movement of populations and goods coming from the high¬ 
lands. The role of this site around the expansive empire and its strategic 
location in the intermediary area between the high and lowlands of the Arica 
area should be noted. 

The road continúes southwards towards Belén, Taraguire and Mulluni, con¬ 
necting the top of the valleys to the extreme North of Chile to the Pacif¬ 
ic Coast. It subsequently turns towards the Western slope of the Andean 

Route Putre South Segment 




Foothills and the Eastern slope of the Huaylillas 
Mountain through the Arica mountain range. 
Other minor roads or north-south transversal 
branches intercepted the subsection which con- 
nected the main road with towns far from the ad- 
ministrative centres and economic sectors which 
wanted to control the water supply to the irriga- 
tion canals and oversee the work of the empire 
governed populations. In this case the branches 
that connect different ecological areas have been 
kept active in part by travellers and muleteers 
from the local communities. It is made up of two 
road segments: Putre South and Socoroma South. 

In the Putre South Segment, Qhapaq Ñan begins 
in Quebrada de Aroma, taking a zigzagging route 
quickly towards the narrow riverbed of the Rojo 
River. Afterwards, it moves on southwards towards 
Socoroma across the slopes and plateaus of the 


Ascent towards Socoroma 



hills, using the gradient to its advantage most of 
the way. Along the route, building techniques and 
elements of the road structure can be seen, which 
have been used to overeóme obstacles which arise 
naturally from the irregular topology. Further- 
more, we can observe embankments associated 
with restraining walls, lateral alignments and an 
edge/wall, which, in turn, helps with seeing the 
road. Finally, after reaching Socoroma, the road 
shows a large investment of work in the develop- 
ment of paved roads on the Northern way into the 
town. 

In Socoroma South Segment, the Northern road 
leaves a trace going up between the mountains 
looking for the high points to reach the town of 
Zapahuira. Along this route, different building 
types and works associated with rainwater man- 
agement and restraining walls of steep slopes 
can be appreciated. The paving which makes it 
up and as well as the drainage system, steps and 
restraining walls all showing the technology ap- 
plied, should be noted. On reaching high points, 
milestones can be seen on the side of the road. 
These irregular milestones, consisting of stones 
piled up on top of each other, have been used 
for rituals and are currently used by both Andean 
and Christian faiths. The road snakes southwards 
along winding slopes, passing the Tantalcollo ra- 
vine. Afterwards, it descends along the edge of the 
town of Zapahuira, located between the Calvario 
and Chapicollo mountains. In this sector, the road 
enters the Inca archaeological site of Tambo de 
Zapahuira and continúes on to finish up in the 
archaeological sites called Cólicas y Chullpas de 
Zapahuira. 



Route Socoroma South Segment 


Overall, some sectors of the road are character- 
ised by a wide paved path, 2.5111 wide in average, 
with particular focus on its construction system 
and maintenance, which make it unique within 
the national territory. Numerous road construc¬ 
tion works such as retaining walls, sidewalls, mile¬ 
stones, steps, drains and canals come together. 
Several strategically placed cólicas or stores; mud 
chullpas strategically placed to connect the Bolivi- 
an plateau with the Arica coast are present. 


The subsection presents unique characteristics in 
the Chilean case; there is a large percentage of 

Demarcating milestones in Socoroma South Segment 




paving in the sectors cióse to State landmarks, demonstrating a planned 
system of settlements and a large investment of energy, the use of build- 
ing techniques and material resources, as well as constant maintenance of 
the route. Along the way there are different ecosystems through which the 
exchange of goods and knowledge was carried out. These are also evident 
in the cross roads or branches which connect the main road with towns far 
from the administrative centres and economic sectors, going from east to 
west through the basin with the most important valleys, due to their agri¬ 
cultura! resources and function as natural corridors to the coast. 


In relation to the associated sites, the Tambo de Zapahuira has been defined 
as the most complex and important Inca installation in the Arica highlands 
which would have worked as a local administrative centre; also integrating 
the economic activities of the Azapa and Lluta valleys. 



Road paved with aligned stones, Socoroma 
South Segment 


The importance of the subsec- 
tion within the Inca road net- 
work can be glimpsed through 
the modification and improve- 
ment of the technique achieved 
in the local roads; drawing a 
road network going down the 
Arica mountain, always joining 
other sites with recognisable 
Inca architectural characteris- 
tics and sites taken from previ- 
ous settlements. 


In the Putre Zapahuira subsection, XV Región of Arica Parinacota, we find 
a big variety of typologies and road variations associated with and com¬ 
plex road engineering. The typologies present are: “clear”, “platform (short- 
slope), “paved” and “enclosed by walls”. The route of the road and some 
more distinctive features which characterise the route of the two segments 
of the subsection are detailed below 3 


3 See road typology annex 


Segments: Putre Sur 
Code: CH-PS-01/C-2009 




Road between Quebrada de Aroma and Socoroma 


From Quebrada de Aroma 
the road goes up approx- 
imately 7001T1 as a simple 
path, becoming quite steep 
with respect to the rest of 
the route, which causes a 
diflñcult ascent. This seg¬ 
ment reaches the high part 
and ends in an architectural 
landmark called “Calvario 1”, 
which forms part of a col- 
lection of “calvarios” typical 
of the syncretism between 
traditional indigenous and 
Christian rituality, which 
became important places 
of pilgrimage for the local 
communities. At this point 
Viewof Quebrada de Aroma from Qhapaq Ñan t h e road tends to be visually 

unclear, however, it continúes as a simple path with clearances of surface 
rocks between 1.51T1 and 2.51T1 wide. 


The descent starts down the 
slope of Quebrada de Aro¬ 
ma taking a zigzag route 
reaching the narrow river- 
bed of the Rojo River 


Further ahead, i8om from Calvario the road crosses an irrigation canal 
which runs parallel on a médium gradient slope of the mountain. The road 
continúes like this towards Socoroma, above the route of the canal and 
along the edge of a vast area of disused terraces on the low slopes of the 
mountains. After covering almost 9001T1, the road is interceded by traffic 
tracks over a 5001T1 section, reaching a width of 4.5111. In this section a sec- 











DetaiI of Calvario N° i. 


ond landmark appears which accompanies the road network, named Calario 
N°2, from which it is possible to see the town of Socoroma. 

Following this last point Qhapaq Ñan definitively separates from the traffic 
track, descending towards Socoroma. This segment is only visible thanks to 
its own clearance, and in other cases, the presence of a border wall on one 


Descent through a ravine from Calvario 2 



or both sides of the road that continúes as a winding and sometimes zig- 
zagging track which is then once again intercepted by a traffic road. In this 
segment the road has an average width of 2.51T1. 

Along the route, and independently of the type of road, there is a constant 
alignment of transversal stones which demonstrates repairs to the road in 
order to divert water run-offs. 


In this sector, after having continued around 170111, there is a section of 
paved road which has a length of 3111, a width of 0.40111 and o.2om high 
step. 



Paved section of the road. Socoroma 


37111 ahead a change happens in the ground’s substratum, generating a 
unique rut in the road. Subsequently, while the road descends the slope of 
the mountain the ground’s substratum changes again, becoming rocky and 
uneven as a simple dry-stone wall reappears. 

The road is intercepted once more after having covered approximately n6m, 
this time on the mountainside, by a traffic road heading towards Socoroma. 











From this point on the road starts to become more visible as it becomes a 
path with alignments on both sides, to later turn into an even more defined 
path on passing between farming terraces, where the retaining wall of the 
Inca terraces is used as the road’s border wall. 

After having covered 4001T1 the road zigzags down towards the Socoroma 
ravine. In general, it is considered a track or a path, diffícult to identify by 
its borders, but visible because of the wear from continuous use. Shepherds 
and their flocks continuously use this road. 

From the bottom of the Socoroma ravine, the road ascends and is paved 
until reaching the same town of Socoroma. It begins with five successive 
steps spaced ím apart, with a height of 0.301T1 and a road width of 2.2om. 
There is also a border wall which is between 1.3111 and 2.20111 high, related to 
the terraces adjacent to the road. 

The paving is missing in some sections of between 4111 and 8m in length; 
however, it is still fairly continuous throughout. At least 32 associated ar- 
chitectural elements, between transversal lines of stone and steps, can be 
found along the road. 

The road ends on reaching Serrano Street (Calle Serrano in Spanish), in the 
town of Socoroma. 


Pastor with his livestock on Qhapaq Ñan towards andens, to the North of Socoroma 




View ofthe road coming 
into Socoroma 


Road with paving technique, North Socoroma 




Segment: Socoroma Sur 

Code: CH-SS-02/CS-2009, CH-SS-03/CS-2009, 
CH-SS-04/S-2009 

The Socoroma South Segment, in the Socoroma 
sector - Tantalcollo (CH-SS-02/CS-2009), begins 
approximately southeast of Socoroma, the 

road can only be seen as it goes into a ravine to 
the south. From here it continúes as a narrow 
sloping path. The width of the road varíes between 
2m and 0.401T1. 

After continuing for around 28om the road winds 
along the low slopes of the mountains, Crossing 
small ravines in some cases of approximately 
8oom in terms of despeje and several paved sec- 
tions, there are over 15 architectural elements as- 
sociated with the road, between steps and trans¬ 
versal stone lines in the centre of the road, related 
to the management of rainwater run-offs. Cleared 
and paved surfaces of between 2m and 51T1 com¬ 
bine, sometimes with a wall, no more than 0.501T1 
high. 


Detail of paved road between Socoroma and Tantalcollo 



After íoom, forks and paral leí paths appear, with 
similar characteristics, for a 4001T1 stretch. In gen¬ 
eral, these paths were cleared by wear from con- 
tinuous use, with lines of stone for borders, which 
continué winding along low slopes and flatter 
zones, Crossing minor gullies, with widths of be¬ 
tween 2 and 31T1. 

Next, the Southern road becomes visible as a 
main path, following a fairly winding route, still 
with clearances, where in some sectors the super¬ 
ficial stones were placed on the sides of the road. 



Main road fork forming two paths of similar characteristics 


After following the path for approximately 5001T1, 
two pyramid-trunked structures appear on each 
side of the road which are ceremonial apachetas, 
which currently offer different types of offerings 
(glass bottles, paper flowers). In this sector the 
road is 4.101T1 wide. 

Subsequently, comes a narrow paved section, 
approximately íom long and between 1.80 and 
2.8om wide which uses different sized stones with 
fíat faces on the surface. 


Finally, the road descends towards the main road 
as a simple path, cleared by continuous use, reach- 
ing a width of only 1.501T1; it is intercepted by the 
Crossing of the traffic route. 
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Clearance type road, Socoroma South Segment Socoroma 
Sector-Tantalcollo 


In the South Socoroma Segment in theTantalcollo 
sector - Zapahuira (CH-SS-03/CS-2009), the road 
is quite broken, being repeatedly intercepted by 
the development of road works. The road begins 
again after Crossing the Zapahuira - Putre main 
road, marked out by lines of lateral stones used 
as a border wall between 2.6om and 3.801T1 wide, 
winding along the low slopes of the mountain. 
Further along the road becomes stony, scarred by 
water run-offs from wet periods. 

In this area the road joins Tambo Tantacollo, some 
2001T1 away, separated by the main road. Then, the 
road gets lost on the edge of the main road for at 
least íoom. Ahead, the road is intercepted again 
by the main road, from where it continúes straight 








Ceremonial structures on each side of the road. 


for 2401T1 between the main road and a straight dirt path, marked out by a 
simple wall on both sides of the path, with an average width of 51T1. 


After being intercepted by the traffic dirt road itagain gets lost, being visible 
only 5001T1 ahead to the south, after another Crossing with the Putre - Zap- 
ahuira main road, becoming an intermittent path, only detectable from the 
borders of lines of lateral stones, caused by road works carried out in this 
a rea. 


Paved road, using stones of different sizes 



For approximately i.5km, 
the road continúes almost 
straight, showing only slight 
bends in the route and be¬ 
ing detectable from slight 
clearances with lateral bor¬ 
ders of an estimated average 
width of2m. Further ahead a 
paved segment appears go- 
ing up a slight slope which 
directs the road through a 
rut and has transversal lines 
of stone, such as steps, in 
the paving. 


Subsequently the continuity 
of the road is lost for 3301T1, 
only to return again Crossing 
the main road, from where 
it heads downhill to Zapa- 
huira, a cleared section with 
lateral lines of stone and 
a width of 51T1 can be seen. 

This short part of the road 
passes disused farming ter- 
races, where disperse frag- 
ments of red ceramic can be 
found. 

Qhapaq Ñan loses continuity for 2331T1, only distinguishable as a path which 
runs parallel to a traffic dirt road descending towards Quebrada de Zapa- 
huira, however, they sepárate after a short distance, when the road descends 
with embankments and retaining walls. On reaching the ravine it gets lost 
again for around 90111 after being interrupted by the bed of a dry swap and 
the presence of farming terraces, irrigation canals and other agricultural 
installations. 


Descent of the road towards Quebrada Zapahuira 

















The road returns, Crossing the ravine, with distantviews ofthetown ofZap- 
ahuira. In this last section the road becomes a fairly regular path with re- 
gards to its length and route. There are side walls throughout, of between 
0.401T1 and o.8om wide and 0.701T1 high, and an average width of 41T1. A 
traffíc road twice interrupts the road, however, its straight advance allows 
it to be immediately identifiable. After advancing 2701T1, the road branches 
off forming a “Y” Both paths continué for 1251T1 and i6om respectively, with 
similar path and route characteristics. Furthermore, they are equally inter- 
cepted by a line of shrines, ending in a large dry wall which marks a parking 
area currently in use. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that in this area the road joins the Inca site 
Tambo de Zarahuira approximately íkm away from the road to the west 
and the Cólicas y Chullpas de Zapahuira (CH-SS-04/S-2009) located approx¬ 
imately 2km east of the road. 

Description of Archaeological Sites 

In the subsection there are a total of 12 recognised archaeological sites, the 
majority chronologically ascribed to the Late and Late Intermedíate periods, 
defined in the Arica Mountains area. From these, we can emphasise the 
continuity of the demarcation through milestones or structures, built from 
the accumulation of stones, which on some occasions are found facing both 
sides of the road and joining small housing structures, along almost all of 
the route. The sites of Putre South, Apacheta de Aroma and Plataformas 
Socoroma are built based on this rationale. 


Detail of apacheta 



The settlements along the road: chasquiwasis and minor housing struc¬ 
tures, rectangle, oval, circle and semicircle shaped, belong to Tambos . These 
structures, in their different sizes, would have served as transitory hostels 
or refuges to house travellers. Around them there are abundant remains 
of ceramic material, stone, vegetables, ceramics and animal bones which 
demónstrate the repeated and continuous use of the site. 



Structures, Tantalcollo site 


With respect to the architectural model, it can be inferred that at least 6 of 
the total sites in the section are part of a circular or semicircular grouping, 
generally located on hills or slopes with good visibility of the surrounding 
area. These examples have been assigned by studies in the area to towns 
from the Late Intermedíate. Among these sites there is: Socoroma Sur-i, So¬ 
coroma Sur-2, Tantalcollo, Matadero 1, Matadero 2, Poblado de Zapahuira. 

Apart from these structures that run alongside Qhapaq Ñan from north to 
south, there are a few farming terraces, a stone workshop and an area with 
a wide scattering of ceramic material and stone. 







In terms of magnitude, Matadero i stands out, made up of a grouping of 
7 circular and ovular stone structures, strategically located on the top of a 
small hill, increasing visibility. Made from stacked stones forming housing, 
their walls have an average height of 50CIT1. 

There is evidence of the Inca occupation in the area in the Tambo Tantalcol- 
lo, showing its beginnings in the Late Intermedíate period, before the arrival 
of the Incas. The tambo was organised by an average of two big sectors 
called Tantalcollo A and B, strategically located on the summit of two buttes. 
In both sectors, separated by at least a íoom distance, dry-stone housing 
structures were built to house travellers, along with cólicas or supply depos- 
its and pens. 



Viewfrom Haycuta hill 

Another hugely important place in the subsection is the evidence of the lo¬ 
cal town in the Huaycuta Mountain, initially occupied by populations in the 
Late Intermedíate period and subsequently by the Inca in the area. This fact 
is shown by the circular pattern of its precincts, its location on the summit 
ofthe Haycuta Mountain, from where there is a 360 o panorama ofthe valley. 


Due to the abundance of superficial ceramic material, there was a wide col- 
lection of local populations before the arrival ofthe Inca to the area. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo de Zapahuira 

Code: CH-SS-04/S-2009 

Tambo de Zapahuira belongs to the most important Inca administrative 
centre in the highlands of Arica, where the economic activities ofthe Lluta 
and Azapa valleys were brought together. It is located approximately 500 
short metres away from the town of Zapahuira and 2001T1 below the inter- 
national main road. On the slopes ofthe mountain there are remains of 
farming terraces typical ofthe agricultura! production system ofthe Inca 



Roadway associated with Qhapaq Ñan 

Empire. Joining the site, to the North, is the trace of a road with construc- 
tion and morphological characteristics connecting itto the road network. 


From this site, the network of goods’ control and the imperial expansión to 
the south were coordinated, on the other hand, the movement of popula- 















South elevation of Tambo de Zapahuira 


tions and goods coming from the highlands were 
controlled. The role of this place in the empíreas 
expansión system should be noted along with 
its location in the intermedíate area between the 
highlands and the low valleys in the Arica area. 

Tambo de Zapahuira, also called Zapahuira-2, was 
built following the Inca dominance planning in 
the area, through three elements: cancha, cólicas 
and Qhapaq Ñan, which are located in a terrace of 
the dry river. While the architectural ensemble of 
Zapahuira doesn’t possess all the tambo charac- 
teristics, it is, without doubt, an Inca administra- 
tive centre in the area. 

Therefore, it can be stated that, during the fif- 
teenth century, in the middle of the settlement 
process of the Inca administrative power, the Zap¬ 
ahuira regional administrative centre was built, in 
the area of Canchas. Its purpose was for the rest of 
caravans of camelids who moved goods and also, 
for both administrators and travellers to rest. It 
has a cólicas area which acted as a store for farm- 
ing surplus looking to be moved on to the centre 
of the empire or other important areas at a later 
date. 

The ceramic fragments on the surface of the site 
are dense in number, and also included typesfrom 
Local and Plateau (Saxamar) Incas, as well as other 
traditionally Inca shaped fragments that could be 
Cuscan pottery and a Tumi or ceremonial knife. 



Tumi or ceremonial bronze knife found in Tambo de 
Zapahuira 


The archaeological research has allowed the iden- 
tification of three subsets which have been de- 
fined as Sector i, Sector 2 and Sector 3 organised 
according to their location in the east-west axis. 


Sector 1 is called “Cancha West”, made up of eight 
rectangular enclosures, it faces north-south, and 
adjoins a large patio open towards the East, with 
an approximate area of 920.72 m 2 . Seemingly, in a 
later period the cancha was expanded sideward to 
be used for pens. 

The architectural group Sector 2 is located in the 
centre of the site. The structures are semi-circular 
shapes and join together, in total, fourteen enclo¬ 
sures, occupying a total area of 3,45im 2 in 731T1 by 
47rm. Sector 3 is an ensemble called “Cancha East”, 
made up of 10 rectangular enclosures similar to 
Cancha West 



Qhapaq Ñan 


Qhapaq Ñan 


Sector 3 


Footprint of the archaeological site Tambo de Zapahuira / 
Qhapaq Ñan Project Chile 









Facing directly north-south, originally there was a link between its architec- 
tural horseshoe shape and the open patio to the East indicating the impor- 
tance of maintaining an orientation primarily towards the sunrise. It is pos- 
sible that some towns neighbouring the Zapahuira administrative centre 
continued in active use afterthe fall of the Inca Empire. This, at least, is what 
the dating of ceramic from the town of Chapicollo indicates, as they date 
back to at least the beginning of the sixteenth century. From 1700, it oper- 
ates as a llama caravan stop and, lateron,for muletrains that were travelling 
between the plateau and the Arica Coast. The current co-owners remember 
that, until recently, it was used as a pen for the mulé drivers. 

Assodated Archaeological Site: Cólicas y Chullpas de Zapahuira 
Code: CH-SS-04/S-2009 
Cólicas de Zapahuira 

The Collas de Zapahuira, cut offby a disused main road, are very represen- 
tative of the great height storage System which the Incas set up throughout 
their empire. They are nextto the local town of Huaycuto, in the route which 
runs towards the Inca settlements, cióse to the Arica Coast. Its location in a 
high grassy plateau, exposed to the wind, is ideal for the storage of food, in 
this case probably potatoes and other root vegetables. The best-conserved 
cólicas belong to a restoration carried out in the 1980S. 

Precincts, restoration carried out in the 1980S 



Detail Cólicas de Zapahuira 


The cólicas form part of a 
large grouping which ¡n- 
cluded the aforementioned 
tambo, together with what 
has been named Tambo de 
Zapahuira-2, which in Ande- 
an terms would correspond 
to the naming of cancha; 
being an enclosure with an 
internal perimeter wall and 
terraced rectangular units 
around the inside, leaving 
an open space in the mid- 
dle, all of them with double 
course walls, without access 
doors and only vents. 


The site is connected to numerous ceramic fragments from Inca presence; 
local and plateau Inca. 

Chullpas de Zapahuira 

No more than 2001T1 to the Northeast of Cólicas de Zapahuira sector is 
Chullpas de Zapahuira, defined as funeral buildings, typical of the Bolivian 
plateau towns before the arrival of the Inca. Their presence in Zapahuira 
demonstrates the settling of plateau groups in the area, dedicated to farm- 
ing the land and rearing livestock, possibly through agreements with the 
local populations. 

Chullpas de Zapahuira is made up of two structures with rectangular foot- 
prints and cubic bodies. The material used for the chullpas is clay combined 
with vegetable waste and ashes. The stone lintel made from slabs, rests d¡- 
rectly on top of the walls. They are thick and have a fíat and compact surface. 
Transversal wooden beams, made from cactáceas, support the weight of the 
clay that seáis the roof and helps to compact the structure. 





Segments: Incahuasi Norte and Lasaña Norte 

Code: CH-IN-05/CS-2009 - CH-IN-06/CS-2009 - CH-LN-07/CS-2009 - CH-LN-08/CS-2009- CH-LN-09/CS-2009 

Location 
Country: Chile 
Región: Antofagasta 
Province: El Loa 

Municipality/Administrative Department: Calama 
Locality: Lasaña 


The Incahuasi-Lasana subsection ¡s located within the political and admin- 
istrative división of Chile, in the Región of Antofagasta, Province of El Loa, 
Commune of Calama, at an average height of 2750 metres above sea level. 
It is located in the high plateau water province, running parallel to the Loa 
River valley and passing alluvial and ignimbrite deposits. On the horizon 
to the northeast a line of mountains and volcanoes such as Carcañal, San 
Pedro, San Pablo, Palpana, Paniri Volcano can be seen, as well as the Chuqui- 
camata Mountain to the southeast and a clear horizon to the west, framed 
by the Colorado and Quebrada mountains and the banks of the Loa River 
are found to the East. 

The subsection totals 18.791T1 in length, comprising a core area (road and 
sites) of 38.936981 hectares and a buffer zone of 5233.52 hectares. 

The subsection divides into two sections called Incahuasi North of 7.51 kilo- 
metres and Lasaña North of 11.28 kilometres. 


Loa High Section, very dry plain 



These segments, in turn, have been divided into five small sectors for de- 
scription and have been labelled as follows: 


Code Layer 

CH-1N-05/CS-2009 

Segment: Incahuasi North, Sector: Tambo Incahuasi - Incahuasi North 

CH-1N-06/CS-2009 

Segment: Incahuasi North, Sector: Incahuasi North - Lasaña North 

CH-LN-07/CS-2009 

Segment: Lasaña North, Sector: Lasaña North - Los Chorros 

CH- LN -08/CS-2009 

Segment: Lasaña North, Sector: Los Chorros - Bajada Lasaña 

CH- LN -09/CS-2009 

Segment: Lasaña North, Sector: Bajada Lasaña - Lasaña 


The setting has climatic characteristics of a desert of marginal height, char- 
acterised by dry air, severe heat fluctuations, clean air, generally annual 
summer rains coming from the so called “Bolivian winter”. The terrace is 
about 6om high, where the Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection is made upofsed- 


Terrace environment 

























imentary and volcanic rocks from the creation of 
the Loa. This circumstance awards particular char- 
acteristics to its morphology, colours and textures, 
highlighting the contrast of colours between the 
most rusty water tanks and the very light grey of 
the tuffs. 

The wind is a relevant factor in the harsh living 
conditions of the exposed plain area, with strong 
winds all year and average speeds reaching up to 
27 km/h. 

Environmentally, the area has two clearly different 
habitats. On the one hand, there is the terrace area 
or plains, extremely dry and open to the wind and 
human pressure which determines the extreme 
living conditions for flora and fauna. On the other 
hand, the area of the Loa River ravine, which is 
a real biological corridor for species, which gen- 
erates much more favourable conditions for the 
development of life forms and is home to the ma- 
jority of the vegetation and fauna of the area, thus 


Environment of the Del Loa Gorge 



allowing the human settlement as in the case of 
Lasaña. 

In the area there are several distinguishable vege¬ 
tation communities around the Loa River and the 
sides of Qhapaq Ñan. Regarding flora, this sub- 
section has 51 registered native species, 7 of which 
are found only in Chile. 



Vizcacha (Lagidiumperuanum) 


In the high part, this sector receives rain during 
the "high plateau winter” and the ravines collect 
the water to form the source of the Loa River and 
allow the growth of shrub formations (called to- 
\ares) } the ravines and plains altérnate creating 
suitable habitats for fauna. 

The fauna here is scant, above all cióse to the road, 
being notoriously more abundant in the Loa River 
ravine, where fish, mammals and especially birds 
can be found. These creatures fínd life resources 
in the basin and refuge on the banks; the most 
common fauna are the Suri, Pampas cat, Vicuña 
llamas, Guanaco, Viscacha and Culpeo fox, among 
others. 4 


The Atacama territory is an extensive Andean area 
in the Antofagasta región which, culturally and 
historically has been occupied bythe town ofAta- 
cameño or Lickan Antai, forming the rural area of 
the Calama community and entirety of commu- 
nity of San Pedro de Atacama. As a result of the 
early occupation of the area, there are important 
cultural and heritage elements, most importantly 
the Atacaman towns of Conchi Viejo, Chiu Chiu 
and Lasaña. 

The Atacaman indigenous community of Lasaría 
is the one found directly next to this subsection. 
It is located 45km northeast of Calama and 2,520 
metres above sea level. Approximately 50 people 
live in this vicinity, with a high percentage fol- 
lowing Atacaman culture (85%). The construction 
of their houses uses natural resources such as 
stone, clay, cactus wood and straw (paja brava). It 
is characterised by its excellent climatic conditions 
and water quality, which makes agricultural and 
ranching developments possible, all in a ravine 
which is 12 kilometres wide. 5 



Lasaría ¡nhabitants on Qhapaq Ñan 


4 See expanded environmental contextual description 


5 See expanded community description 

















Itinerary ofThe Road 

Contextually, this subsection belongs to theAlto Loa Section of Qhapaq Ñan 
that extends 125 kilometres from the source of the River Loa in Miño to 
its confluence with the River Salado. The Incahuasi Lasaría Subsection runs 
between Conchi Viejo and Lasaña, with the part considered for nomination 
comprising 18.79 kilometres. 



Qhapaq Ñan road, Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 


TheAlto Loa Section ofthe road entersthrough the borderwith Bolivia, cióse 
to the slopes ofthe Miño volcano, passing near the Nacimiento and Paco 
Paco estuaries. From the Miño volcano the road heads toward Taira, continu- 
ing through hills, ravines and flatlands to Incahuasi and Lasaña to the south, 
with the associated settlements aligned on a north-south axis of more than 
130 kilometres. Two ofthe most relevant sites were administrative centres: 
Miño and Cerro Colorado and the rest are small tambos and chasquiwasis 6 
as are Esquiña, Chela, Desencuentro, Lequena Viejo, Bajada del Toro and the 
Tambo Incahuasi. 


6 See glossary of technical terms for Qhapaq Ñan 


The part of Qhapaq Ñan nominated as the Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection be- 
gins on the Coastal plain on the Western side ofthe Caja del Loa, not far 
from the regular road to the El Abra sector, from where it proceeds south 
towards Tambo de Incahuasi. Tambo de Incahuasi, a site relevant to the sub¬ 
section, is a classic example ofthe system of tambos associated with Qhapaq 
Ñan, which, as well as serving as inns and being used to administer and 
control the territories conquered by the Incas, would also have coordinated 
the pre-Hispanic mining operations from north to south, across the eastern 
terrace of Loa between 1450 and 1536. 



Archaeological Site Tambo de Incahuasi 


From Tambo de Incahuasi, the road continúes to the south, passing chasqui¬ 
wasis and small dwelling structures, while milestones mark the progress of 
Qhapaq Ñan toward the Loa River Ravine. Later, it descends toward Lasaña 
to connect with the Pukará de Lasaña, a settlement strategically placed in 
the middle ofthe Loa zone and occupied from approximately 900 AD until 
the arrival ofthe Incas during the 1450S. Along the whole route are mile¬ 
stones and small dwellings related to the highway system. 

Milestones 



















Apacheta (shrine) 



Road with retaining wall 


View from Qhapaq Ñan to the Pukará de Lasaña, 
before the descent to the Loa River Channel 



The subsection runs parallel to an area containing one of the worlcTs richest 
sources of copper; this is one of the main reasons for the ancient occupa- 
tion of the area and the Inca interest in mining here. The subsection sits 
over a pre-lnca road which was extensively adapted by the Incas to facilítate 
the extraction, trading and exchange of minerals, copper, gold, turquoise, 
silver and coloured earth with other regions of the Tawantinsuyo, while also 
enabling supplies to be delivered to the mining enclaves established by the 
Incas. 

The Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection is an exceptional example of an Inca min¬ 
ing road, with few similar examples in the Andes; there are not many parts 
of Qollasuyu where an Inca artery of this kind is preserved together with 
a complete array of chasquiwasis , tambos , administrative centres and local 
sites, in an empty desert environment. Of particular significance are the 
alignments that have been interpreted as forming part of a System delin- 
eating the spheres of ritual, politics, economics and social life, related to 
symbolic cosmological, spatial and temporal elements of the Inca rule. 

Description of the Road and Archaeological Sites 



Qhapaq Ñan in the subsection of Incahuasi-Lasana 


Qhapaq Ñan , in the Section Alto Loa, Miño-Lasaña, which is understood 
to be between Miño and Lasaña (for nomination purposes only the Inca- 
huasi-Lasama subsection is being considered), consists of roads that corre- 
spond to generic classifications 7 of “Clearance” and “Platform (ledge road)”; 
in addition, there are also three other types along this section which have 
been identified by formal criteria, including sites on slopes that follow the 
form of the terrain and possess several other distinctive features. 


7 See índex of typologies of the road 
















Segment: Incahuasi North 

Code: CH-IN-05/CS-2009, CH-IN-06/CS-2009 

The road starts passing through the Conchi sector at a height of 2,936 me- 
tres above sea level. From here it appears as a road with an average width 
of 3 metres, the surface cleared of rocks which form an unintentional rough 
border, associated with cattle-tracks running beside or over it in a north- 
south direction. 




Tambo de Incahuasi 



The road continúes with the same features for around 4961T1 until it then 
disappears for a further 9001T1. At this point the Tambo de Incahuasi is vis¬ 
ible in a short, shallow ravine; in historie times this was used as a staging 
post for postal traffic. Although the road is lost here, its connection with the 
segments to the North and South is clear. 

When the road begins again it takes the form of a sizeable, winding cat- 
tle-track 20 m wide which merges with the roads with cleared surfaces, es- 
pecially where there is outcropping of the bedrock (tufa). This is the case in 
the Sandía sector (between Incahuasi and Lasaña) where the road network 
is 3 metres wide. Also associated with the track are small wayside inns, and 
milestones or signposting structures in the form of a "pórtico”, made from 
eight well-constructed limestone milestones situated on each side of the 
Inca road,two ofthem of square shape and joined bya groove overthe road. 


Milestones on the Sandia sector 

Various researchers suggest that these could be territorial markers, or pro¬ 
vincial, political, ethnic or ritual borders. 


















Five kilometres further on from Tambo de Incahuasi, the following ítems 
can be identified on the road: basalt chippings, glass, horseshoes and ce- 
ramicfragments-either monochrome cofFee-colour orwith the red engobe 
of the local Incas. In this sector of Incahuasi the road ends, to be resumed 
again in the next segment. 

Segment: Lasaña North 

Code: CH-LN-07/CS-2009, CH-LN-08/CS-2009, CH-LN-09/S-2009 

Along this section the road begins to widen to a máximum of 10 metres 
and is accompanied by cattle-tracks running parallel. It continúes with the 
same features for around 6km, until it is cut off by runoff from seasonal 
watercourses. 



Road ofclearance type. Segment: Lasaña North 


The road reappears as a cattle-track for around 1 km, with a width of 15 m, 
and with monochrome ceramic remains of local type. Then, when the cat¬ 
tle-track ends, it becomes a clear road with rough borders, 3 metres wide 
and running in a north-south direction for 2.66 km, until it is lost complete- 
ly. It is likely that it continued in the same direction until the Chui Chui 
sector. 


This part ineludes a row of milestones also known as “pininos”, perpendic¬ 
ular to the road, with a conical shape, 1.301T1 in height and 0.80 wide at the 
base. Two of them are found on the edges of the road with a groove run¬ 
ning between them and they would have fulfílled the same purpose as the 
markers at Sandia. 



Milestones also known as “Pininos” 


476 metres from the pininos , we find a chasquiwasi and a site of the wind- 
break type on the side ofthe road, with remains of local monochrome ce- 
ramics and basalt chippings. Beyond the chasquiwasi there is a longitudinal 
fork in the road from Alto Loa that continúes toward the ravine where the 
Lasaña Pukará (fortress) is located. 


Chasquiwasi connected to the road 



















184 km further on, the road continúes as a track 
with similar characteristics to those described for 
the last longitudinal segment of the road, with a 
width of 3.8 m and a direction northwest-south- 
east. After running 500 metres it crosses a small 
ravine which ineludes a retaining wall to the side, 
constructed without cement and with rustic bond- 
ing. 

This last segment connects the so-called Bajada 
(descent) to Lasaña, with the corresponding fork 
in the road, and appears as a track 3.80 m wide, 
cleared of surface stones. Further on, the road is 
cut by a vehicle track, but then reappears and is 
identified as the Bajada de Lasaña. 

After having continued for around 1901T1, the road 
descends toward the ravine of the Loa River, in the 
form of a narrow path between 0.80 m and ím 
wide which is currently used by the inhabitants of 
Lasaña to go up to the higher part of the ravine. 
Because of an installation connected to a house 
over the route, the subsection ends 200 m to the 
west of the town of Lasaña. 


Bajada de Lasaría Sector 



Description of archaeological sites 


The Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection ineludes a total of 9 archaeological sites, mainly from the Late Inter¬ 
medíate and Late periods defined for the zone of Alto Loa. Among these we can distinguish a series 
of structures with connections to the highway system, in almost all cases this highway is Qhapaq Ñan. 
Most of the structures are in the form of housing, and would have functioned as lodgings for travellers 
from the pre-lnca period. The structures have a semi-circular shape and are made by stacking up pieces 
of limestone from the area; ceramic material and stone artefaets from the pre-ceramic period ( Lítico) 
has been found in the interiors. In the time of the Incas these structures were called chasquiwasis; they 
were situated at particular points on the roads, placed approximately 5 kilometres apart and served as 
accommodation for messengers. 



Housing structure 



Housing structure related to signposting 


The signposting structures or milestones are thought to have functioned to demárcate territory, or 
provincial, political, ethnic and/or ritual borderlines. These structures were built by stacking pieces of 
limestone from the area, and they are found mainly on the terrace west of the Loa River Ravine. 

One of the most outstanding structures associated with Qhapaq Ñan is a funerary chullpa, containing 
ceramic material and the remains of animal bones. The structure is placed on the slope west of the Loa 
River Ravine, some 300 metres from the Pukará de Lasaña. 

In addition to the structures that accompany the Qhapaq Ñan route on its journey from north to south, 
the Pukará (fortress) of Lasaña is found in the extreme South of the subsection, sitting strategically in the 
middle of the Loa zone, with an initial occupation date of around 900 AD before the arrival of the Incas 
during the year 1450 AD. The site consists of a large architectural complex placed on a small hill within 









Landmark or demarcation structure Chullpa 


Pukará de Lasaña 



the ravine of the Loa River. It represents the most 
important town or “pukará” ¡n the mid-Loa zone, 
as much because of its strategic position (dom- 
inating access routes into the ravine) as its size. 
It is possible to see more than 8o enclosed areas 
constructed of stone and mortar, the majority be- 
ing square or rectangular in shape with walls that 
sometimes exceed 2 metres in height. There are 
also various buildings with two floors, making the 
most of the available space. The complex ineludes 
streets and storage enclosures, an oíd irrigation 
canal encircling the site is preserved, while in the 
lower part, several cultivation terraces can still be 
seen. There is a large quantity of ceramic material 
on the surface and abundant remains of animal 
bones and stone artefaets consisting of various 
raw materials. Qhapaq Ñan passes some 50 me¬ 
tres to the west of the site. Pukará de Lasaña is not 
included in the nomination because the evidence 
establishing the required connection between the 
Pukará and the Road has not been studied. 









Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo Incahuasi 
Code: CH-IN-05/CS-2009 

Tambo Incahuasi archaeological site is located 20 km. from the town of 
Lasaña and 30 km. from the town of Chiu Chiu. The site is one of the elev¬ 
en major settlements associated with Qhapaq Ñan in the Alto Loa and is 
connected with the Cerro Colorado site, being an integral part of the Inca 
presence in the región. 

Tambo Incahuasi has traditionally been defined in the specialist literature 
as a classical example of the system of tambos associated with Qhapaq Ñan. 
They would have functioned as wayside inns, with the aim of providing food 
and lodging to travellers using the road network, as well as managing and 
controlling the territories conquered bythe Incas. 
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Panorama ofTambo Incahuasi, direction northwest 


The site is located on the Western side of the Loa and is made up of 17 
structures. Evidence has been found mainly to consist of Inca ceramics in 
monochrome black, remains of animal bones, and copper. The structures 
are aligned with a ravine in a north-south direction, and are i2om long and 
15171 wide in total. The tambo is divided into three sections 8 , the first made 
up of three enclosures (buildings) notable for the imprints on the walls and 
the presence of a corral. The second section functioned as a living area with 
interior divisions and a passage made up of five enclosures. Finally, the last 
section, made up of eight enclosures, is noted for the likely use of fireplaces 
and the presence of various faint imprints on the walls. 


8 The first sector has a surface of 255 m2 , the second 120 m2 , and the third 88 m2 


The types of building that make up the enclosures of the tambo are at- 
tributes that reliably identify it with an owner who was clearly Inca, and 
help connect the settlement to Qhapaq Ñan. The construction materials are 
stone with a core of mud and pebbles, and a mixture of mud and vegetable 
fibre used as a mortar. Two construction systems can be observed, one us¬ 
ing mainly double courses of stone with filling or core, and, less frequently, 
a building system demonstrated by walls of simple stone courses. In this 
way, based on the identification of the building systems, it is possible to 
infer certain coherence between the planned function (as in wayside inns) 
and the building technology that was developed. 



Detail ofthe precincts atTambo de Incahuasi 
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Floor plan ofTambo de Incahuasi / Qhapaq Ñan Project Chile 









Cupo Catarpe Subsection 

Segments: Cupo Topain, Turi North and Catarpe North 

Code: CH-CT-01/C-2009 - CH-TN-11/CS-2009 - CH-CT-12/CS-2009 

Location 
Country: Chile 
Región: Antofagasta 
Province: El Loa 

Municipality/Administrative Department: Calama y San Pedro de Atacama 
Locality: Cupo, Ayquina -Turi, Catarpe 


The Cupo-Catarpe Subsection is situated within the political-administra- 
tive división of Chile in the Región of Antofagasta, El Loa Province, in the 
communes of Calama and San Pedro de Atacama, between 2,200 and 3,200 
metres above sea level. 


Landscape from the lowlands ofTuri with the Pañiri volcano 



The Subsection has a total length of 12.82 kilometres, comprising a core area 
(road and sites) of 59.32099406 hectares and a buffer zone (road and sites) 
of 428.0809745 hectares. 

It is divided into three Segments: Cupo Topain with 4.95 kilometres, Turi 
North with 3.59 kilometres and Catarpe North with 4.28 kilometres. These 
Segments are made up of road and archaeological sites and have been la- 
belled according to the following table: 


Code Layer 

cH-d-io/cs-2009 

Segment: Cupo-Topain 

cH-TN-n/cs-2009 

Segment: Turi North 

CH-CN-12/CS-2009 

Segment: Catarpe North 


The volcanoes San Pedro and San Pablo, Paniri, León and Toconce, together 
with the mountain mass of the Cordillera de Domeyko and the Cordillera de 
la Sal, play leading roles on the natural stage crossed by Qhapaq Ñan in the 
area of Alta Loa and Salar de Atacama. 

The Subsection located in the Second Región of Antofagasta is in the v¡- 
cinity ofthe belt of high pressure known as the Pacific Anticyclone, an area 
in which air subsides, descending slowly at speeds of around 2 km a day. It 












produces extremely stable conditions (including temperature inversión) from 2,000 metres above sea 
level. The air over this cap is stable, very dry and consequently the continent experiences a marked defi- 
ciency in precipitation. This feature becomes even more evident as the latitude increases, with the driest 
conditions found in the area immediately south of the Loa River. 

According to the Koeppen climate classification system, the selected Segments fall into the categories of 
high marginal desert (BWH) and high steppe climates (BSH). 



Landscape ¡n the Cupo-Catarpe Subsection 



Gorge ¡n the Ayquina Sector Guanacos nearTuri 


The vegetation here ineludes sub-Andean tola, 
with the appearance of scrubland or brush, with 
bushes of up to 60 cm in height, forming two lay- 
ers: one of bushes with 25% coverage and the oth- 
er of succulents-cactaceae. In Vega de Turi, at the 
bottom of gorges and rivers, there are clusters of 
low-growing scrub and brush, interspersed with 
bushes of the pulvinata species or creeping type, 
with succulent leaves. The vegetation coverage is 
high and forms two layers: one of bushes with a 
coverage of up to 50%, and the other of perennial 
grasses, which varíes between 50% and 75%. 

In terms of the flora in this Subsection, 35 native 
species are recorded and two of these are found 
exclusively in Chile. The presence of fauna here 
is related to the development of habitats, which 
provide food for the animal species. Because of 
the aridity of the desert, species gravitate toward 
more favourable conditions in places where water 
is available, around rivers and gorges, so that these 
places become sites with a high valué in terms of 
biodiversity. It is important to point out that the 
lowlands of Turi and the slopes of the mountain 
massif show a greater diversity of animal species, 
which is mainly explained by the greater availabil- 
ity of water. These are extremely fragile habitats 
and are therefore protected areas. 9 

The area of Atacama is an extensive Andean zone 
in the Antofagasta Región that cuIturally and his- 
torically has been occupied by the Atacaman peo- 
pie or Lickan Antay - understood as comprising 
the people of the rural area of the Comuna de Cal- 
ama and all of the Comuna de San Pedro de Atac¬ 
ama. The indigenous communities remain in this 
area and aim to promote their forms of culture, 

9 See extended description of the environmental context 

















which are fundamentally linked to an agricultur- 
al and pastoral way of life. The inhabitants used 
to be speakers of kunza, the native language of 
the area, which has been extinct since the end of 
the i9th century. Today, the Atacaman people are 
the guardians of a worldview closely connected to 
nature, preserving their own customs and cere- 
monies from the world of the Andes, notably the 
cult of Pachamama (Mother Earth) and a series 
of festivals celebrated throughout the year. These 
inelude Carnivals, feast days, and the farming, 
ranching and community rituals that can still be 
seen in this región. The following Communities 
are associated with Qhapaq Ñan: 

Cupo: The Indigenous Atacaman Community of 
Cupo is located 100 kilometres east of the city of 
Calama, at 3,500 metres above sea level at the foot 
of the Paniri volcano. 

Ayquina-Turi: The Indigenous Atacaman Commu¬ 
nity of Ayquina is located 85 kilometres east of the 
city of Calama, at 3,000 metres above sea level, in 
the dry ravine of the slope northeast of the Salado 
River Canyon. 

Catarpe: This is an aylIu 10 and is situated ykm 
north of San Pedro de Atacama in the commune 
of the same ñame. The majority of the indigenous 
community of Catarpe is settled in San Pedro de 
Atacama, and has communal land in Catarpe * 11 

Itinerary 

The Cupo-Catarpe Subsection is linked to the 
main part of Qhapaq Ñan that enters the North of 
Chile via the Portezuela del Inca mountain cross- 

10 See glossary of technical terms for Qhapaq Ñan 

11 See extended description of communities 


ing, situated on the border with Bolivia near to Ollague, and which continúes toward the south through 
Salar de Ascotán. After that it descends toward the south by a route marked out by a series of tambos 
and chasquiwasis , progressively linking local landscapes, skirting the Paniri volcano to the West, reaching 
Cupo and from there continuing south to Turi. 

The road continúes in a south-easterly direction until the Caspana area - one of the places with greatest 
Inca significance in Chile’s Norte Grande - from which it continúes to the southeast, running more or 
less paral leí to the San Pedro River, to arrive at the Inca administrative centre of Catarpe, a place that 
would have joined the Tawantinsuyu to San Pedro de Atacama, establishing the former in the first oasis, 
before continuing the route toward the emptiness of the Atacama desert. The whole route runs 133 kilo¬ 
metres from north to south. 



Landscape of the valley of the San Pedro River in the Catarpe Sector 


The geomorphology of this route has produced great river basins enclosed by high mountains, making 
this landscape resource one of the most important and singularly beautiful assets in the zone, distin- 
guished by the views over the basins and the diversity of flora and fauna living in the Turi lowlands and 
the channel of the San Pedro River. 

The main part of the road is constantly criss-crossed by other roads, which in the past provided better 
control and access to places of ritual, economic and demographic importance, as was the case in the 
ancient settlements of Topain, Paniri and Toconce. In this area, the networks of roads not only linked 
economically important population centres and mining enclaves, but also led to the sacred places of 
the Andes. So this main road ineludes detours to the high sanctuaries of the región, as is the case with 
those located on the summits of Paniri, León and Licancabur. Historically this route is associated with a 
possible link to the legendary Crossing made by the Inca Topa Yupanqui and his army. 











It is in this territory, which demonstrates out- 
standing examples of collaboration between hu¬ 
man beings and nature, that a rural architecture 
developed which made the necessary adaptations 
to create a habitat favourable for human life, in 
terms of town planning, productivity and ritual. 
This cultural landscape is framed by natural fea- 
tures with powerful symbolic significance, such as 
the guardián volcanoes that are venerated in the 
local worldview. 

On this route three viable segments were select- 
ed for nomination, located between Cupo and 
Catarpe and comprising around 84 kilometres. 
There are two sections in the North, one in the 
outskirts of Cupo and the other in the sector of 
Vega de Turi, labelled the Cupo-Topain Segment 
and the Turi North Segment respectively. A third 
segment in the outskirts of the oasis of San Pe¬ 
dro de Atacama is labelled the Catarpe North 
Segment. Qhapaq Ñan is linked to outstanding 
and complex archaeological sites such as the set- 
tlement at Turi, the mining and ceremonial site 
at Cerro Verde and the administrative centre of 
Catarpe. 

Turi is renowned for its large fíat wetland area, 
formed by subterranean waters, which converge 
on this fíat land from the surrounding slopes. 
From a geomorphological point of view its most 
distinctive feature is the fact that it is a sandy plain 
situated at the foot of a volcanic ramp associated 
with the Andean mountain range. The presence 
of flatland pasture and water holes in this area 
generated high occupancy and use of the space, 
given over mainly to grazing, an activity that has 
a supreme economic and cultural importance in 
the región. 


For the people who lived in or used the flatland, the camelids represented a vital resource in their social, 
economic, political and ritual life. This, together with the presence of water and pasture, enables us to 
understand why there has been a human presence in the Vega de Turi from very early times. 

Qhapaq Ñan crosses this cultural landscape, together with many other roads, paths and tracks, account- 
ing for the high levels of activity and interchange that took place in this area. The Cupo-Topain and Turi 
North Segments in particular are characterized by the integration of a pre-existing road into the net- 
work, in an area where ancient knowledge is expressed in the local worldview, hill-worship, and in the 
way full use is made of the richness of the landscape. 



View of the Cupo Topain Segment 


The Cupo Topain Segment heads southeast, beginning in the outskirts of the town of Cupo 
high up on the natural basin that frames the Paniri volcano, and from this point there is a spec- 
tacular view of the area. As the road goes eastward, road-markers appear, together with work- 
ings, stone guides, large and small apachetas , retaining walls, fixed adaptations to the changes 
in the road surface and small staircases, which reveal how technology was applied. On parts of the 
Northern sector irrigation canals can be seen linking different pre- and post-Hispanic settle- 
ments (such as Topain), which supports the theory that the route was used from before and after 
the arrival of the Incas and until later times. An example of this is the sector that leads to Topain 12 

12 Topain is situated on the Northeast slope of an islanded hill of the same ñame between Turi and Cupo in the Subregion of the Salado River. The 
place-name 'Topain' is of interest as it derives from Topa Inca and marks the passing of this ruler through the territory. The site has a compact design 
with evidence of having been used for agricultural production, with a complete irrigation system of canals on the slopes of the hill, connecting with the 
settlements scattered around theTopain-Turi Segment. 





where the road is accompanied by a series of ca¬ 
riáis and aqueducts. On the west side of the road, 
terraces of archaeological interest can be seen on 
the slopes of the Topain settlement, then con- 
tinuing toward the southeast there is a fork in the 
road with one road leading to the ancient town 
of Paniri. 13 It is worth mentioning that these two 
large archaeological sites have been left out of the 
nomination because research corroboration is still 
needed about the degree to which they are con- 
nected to the road, and currently this is ¡nsuflfi- 
cient. 

The Turi North Segment is the continuation of 
the previous segment and the road continúes in 
a southeast direction with innumerable archaeo¬ 
logical structures connected to it. It descends and 
then goes into the Turi flatland via a section of the 
road notable for the emptiness of the terrain and 
a large quantity of archaeological material on the 
surface. Further on, the road disappears a few me- 
tres into the Turi flatland to reappear near Pukará 
de Turi, remarkable for its dimensions and archi- 
tectural complexity. Pukará de Turi is the largest 
architectural complex in Chile, and between the 
Late Intermedíate and Late periods (900 AD - 
1450 AD) it is believed to have facilitated intense 
ethnic interaction through at least two different 
cultural traditions, identified by researchers as 
"the Desert Tradition” and "the High Plateau Tra- 
dition”. When the Incas arrived in the area, the 
settlement was converted into an administrative 
centre. This led to a structural change, with the 
construction of clearly Inca buildings such as the 

13 Paniri sits at the foot of the volcano of the same ñame. It is a compact 
settlement of the ranch type, with a large number of chullpas, tombs and 
rock shelters. It serves as a place for storing and processing food on a 
small scale. 


kallanka and the cancha and the establishment 
of a northwest-southeast direction of traffic for 
Qhapaq Ñan. The Pukará was a focus for a signif- 
icant number of people and State oflñcials during 
the rule of the Incas because of its economic and 
religious role and, in particular, its relationship 
with the leaders in the area. 

Qhapaq Ñan goes through the site, passing out- 
side the perimeter wall built in the later Inca peri- 
od; this changed the layout of the site, imposing 
a new logic and shape and establishing a direct 
link to Inca administrative and communication 
Services. Later the road forks, Crossing through 
the perimeter wall and descending the slope in a 
South East direction to disappear horizontally in 
the direction of Caspana. 



Archaeological site of Pukará de Turi 


To the south, the road then descends by the West¬ 
ern sector of Pukará de Turi toward the south. 
Here it is straight, badly deteriorated and barely 
visible, but it is identifíable by the people who live 
there. 


The segment that continúes to the south is not in- 
cluded in the nomination, in view of the opinions 
of the indigenous community of Caspana, a place 
ancestrally linked to the territory and the road. By 
way of a general outline, it is described as follows: 

The road continúes, reappearing in the sector 
where the Caspana and Salado rivers merge. 
Crossing the Salado River, evidence of cave art can 
be seen, after which the road continúes toward 
the sector of the Salado-Caspana confluence. 



The road in the Cerro Verde sector 




The road descends vía the “staircase” of Tchapolkolo 14 , arriving in the Pila 
sector, a place where many roads converge and with many examples of cave 
art. The Pila sector forms a natural Crossing point, so there is a junction of 
several roads here, used since pre-Columbian times until the present. The 
road ascends the river gorge parallel to the present rough track that con- 
nects Caspana with Toconce until it gets to the plateau, where it crosses low, 
gentle ridges until it again reaches the ravine above the river, proceeding to 
the town of Caspana and passing nearthe Inca site of Cerro Verde. 

The Cerro Verde site is a production complex associated with the extraction 
and grinding of copper and with the farming areas of Caspana; evidence of 
occupation in Early, Intermedíate and Late periods can be found in caves, 


Ramps in zig-zagform ¡n the Río Salado Sector 



14 A spectacular ramp of zigzag design, built to descend the gully of the Salado River. Dry-stone walls have 
been built on the rock, descending to the river in a zigzag pattern. The máximum width of each of the sections, 
referred to as "steps" by the local people, is 6m, and the mínimum 3m. The dry-stone wall is made of quarry 
stone and the bonding is of rustic type. (Varela, 1999 


natural shelters and on rocky outcrops, ¡n the form of pictograms, areas 
with chullpas, and storage buildings. The Inca period of occupation was re- 
markable in that it converted this sector into an ¡mportant source for the 
supply of minerals. The settlement comprises three areas of buildings, in- 
cluding a notable ushnu on a rocky promontory. 

The road continúes to the southeast, entering Caspana and passing 
small farms and chapéis on the way. The communities of Toconce, 
Ayquina and Caspana use itfor pilgrimages. From Caspana, the road 
continúes to the south, more or less parallel to the San Pedro River, 
then in a southeast direction to Salar de Atacama, passing cióse to 
the San Bartolo Mine, an Inca mining site bordering the San Pedro 
River Ravine located some 15 kilometres to the north of San Pedro de 
Atacama. From this site, the road continúes to Catarpe. 


Enclosures at the Cerro Verde site 













Furtheron,theCatarpe North Segment, which is included in the nomination, 
begins. This includes the access road to the Inca administrative centre of 
Catarpe and takes in the upper area of the Eastern part of the ravine, and the 
descent of the road by the hill slope in a zigzag to the ravine of the San Pedro 
River. This route was an access road to the copper mines of San Bartolo and 
was also part of the access route to the agricultural and livestock resources 
atthe San Pedro oasis. It provided a way of controlling the intersecting roads 
that cross the mountain range to connect with north-east Argentina, and 
with the transit routes between Loa Superior and the Bolivian high plateau. 

Description of the Road and Archaeological Sites 

Atthe Quota-Catarpe Subsection, Qhapaq Ñan is characterised by the Incas' 
integration and development of new building techniques onto a previously 
existing road. This is a región where ancestral knowledge is still present in 
local traditions such as the worshipping of hills and the utilisation of the 
wealth of the landscape's resources. 

Thefollowing road characteristics have been identified forthis subsection: 

• Clear road with a straight-curvilinear layout, with surface rocks and edg- 
es appearing to be the result of clearance rather than delibérate con- 
struction. Its width is i to 5.4 m. 

• Clear path with surface rocks, associated with irrigation channels. Often 
these channels come to form the edge of the road; other times they run 
parallel to the road or intersect it. Its layout is straight and its width is 
2 to 2.5 m. 

• Road with retaining wall, curvilinear and zigzag layout. Its width is 1.5 
to 4 m. 

• Clear path resulting from continuous use, of a curvilinear layout. Its 
width is 0.60 m. 

• Clear path lined with vegetation, of a curvilinear and straight layout on 
a sandy surface. Its width is 2 . 71 T 1 . 


Segment: CupoTopain 
Code: CH-CT-10/CS-2009 

In this section Qhapaq Ñan starts less than 100 m to the East of the traffic 
road between Cupo and Turi. The road takes the shape of a track lined with 
surface rocks consisting of tuff and limestone, forming a largely uninten- 
tional alignment along the edges, with an average width of 0.50 m. The path 
is the result of great effort, with a straight layout, a north-south direction 
and variable width from 2 to 4 m. This is also evident in that these character¬ 
istics are maintained forfour km. In certain segments it features milestones 
or stone-piles, fragments of pottery and remains of historical glass. 



Start of the Cupo Topain Segment 


2.35 km from the start of the subsection the road is marked by a high den- 
sity of milestones called apachetas (stone-piles), for approximately 2.20 km 
towards the South, a large number of architectural structures, some of them 
parallel to the segment and others located in the Eastern slope of the adja- 
cent ravines. Among these structures are yards, housing precincts, prepared 
lands and cultivation terraces found along the entire course of the road, 
with an abundance of archaeological material on the surface. 






Prepared lands cióse to the segment 


A complex network of channels, built mainly on 
the natural level of land, which supplied vast areas 
of cultivation, runs along the entire course of the 
road. 

This network begins in the Northwest and contin¬ 
úes over the ravine that runs paral leí to the road, 
supplying the structures located in the south. 
These channels are made of mortar (pozzolana); 
due to their deterioration and natural wear, they 
have coloured the ground around them in whit- 
ish tones. In some areas the channels are located 
along the edge of the road and in others they run 
a few metres further away, although they remain 
visible most of the time. These are generally con- 
tinuous structures, 0.6 m wide, 0.12 m tall and 
edges 0.16 m high, with a depth of 0.10 m. 

Approximately 3.75 km after the start of the sub- 
section the layout of the segment is lost for nearly 
800 m, becoming a ravine lined with enclosure 
structures, before reappearing visibly in a straight 
line towards Toconce. 



Apachetas ¡n the Cupo-Topain Segment 


Images of Channels running alongside Qhapaq Ñan at the 
Topain sector 




archaeological Terraces in Topain 


The sites of Cupo South (Tambo Escondido) and 
Cupo South 2 are located in this sector of the road, 
equidistant to the Topain hill and the settlement 
of Paniri. They are characterised by large sets of 
structures, whose scale is not fully visible from 
the road, although the first precincts are located 
no more than 25 metres to the East of the actual 
road, joined by a small diversión. They have sim¬ 
ilar characteristics, with a large number of struc¬ 
tures, yard enclosures and circular, semi-circular 
and oval dry-stone walls. Judging by the mor- 
phology of both sites and the road, these could 
have been used as stations related to Inca road 
administration, which could have also served to 
supervise the farming-irrigation activities carried 
out in Pacaitato. 

The road subsequently loses continuity for 480 m, 
at an elevation of 3,159 metres above sea level, due 




















to the presence of a narrow ravine. It reappears visibly some 400 m further to the South. After this riverbed the edges disappear and only the track remains 
visible, although it is clearly defined. 

In this sector, two parallel tracks can be seen alongside the road. One which begins at the start of this segment and leads to the site of Paniri and a second 
parallel road, with clearing of stones, which is lost in certain segments and runs for approximately 1.78 km since the start. Both roads present similar morpho- 
logical characteristics and subsequently both paths join with Qhapaq Ñan. 



Settlement of Paniri, Map View 



Clear road 


Tambo Escondido structures 



Cupo South 1 sector, (Tambo Escondido) 
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Segment: Turi North 
Code: CH-TN-011/CS-2009 

4.22 km after the end of the previous segment the road again turns towards 
the Southwest, bound forTuri. At this point the road network has been re- 
used as a traffic track joiningTuri with Cupo with a distance of 3,5 km. 



Accumulation of stones associated with a path 


The segment begins its course once the road changes direction and comes 
within view of the track, which reappears as a clear path, lined with vegeta¬ 
ron on both sides, with a straight layout and a width of 2,7111. 

An accumulation of stones was identified to the East of the road, 814 m after 
the start of the track, with archaeological remains found along the entire 
length this vast network. 

The road continúes under these same characteristics, over an increasingly 
sandy terrain. The sites of Turi North 2 and 1 (Círculos de Turi) are located 
approximately 1.7 km further along the road, these being early settlements 
in the sector cióse to Pukará. 




View of the road, typology of clearance 

The road comes to an end a few metres away from the fertile plains of Turi, 
only to reappear in the area surrounding Pukará: a section approximately 
450 m in length. 

In the surroundings of the site ofTuri, the °J° de Agua in Turi 

road appears as a track lined with surface 
rocks that are chiefly basalt, 3 m wide with 
edges that seem to be product of clear¬ 
ance ratherthan intentional construction. 

The road disappears 250 m before the site, 
owing to the current use of the area sur¬ 
rounding Ojo de Agua, which is located 
in the South-Western sector of the site of 
Turi, where the road probably led to, fol- 
lowing its straight layout. 

Various access roads to the Site are pres- 
ent, which indicates the different time pe- 
riods when the settlement has been used. 

The road defined as part of Qhapaq Ñan is 










Surroundings of the site of Pukará de Turi 


the one beginning in the lower part of the Pukará, on its Western side. It climbs over the hill and disap- 
pears at the end of the latter. 

Qhapaq Ñan enters by the highest point in the site, on the North side, before Crossing towards the South 
by the rear side of the site of Turi, denoting its function as an instrument of symbolic domination over 
the population; inverting what had been the original west-east access to the Pukará in Pre-lncan times. 
By means of this and of the imposing wall flanking the road along the West, the Incas sent a powerful 
message of change ofthe previous order and of unstoppable power. In this segment, the road presents 
a typology of clearance, with a width varying between 3 and 4 m. 



Road running parallel to the defensive wall which forms part ofthe Kancha at the highest point ofthe site of Turi 


Path ofthe Road into the site ofTuri 


View ofthe road parallel to the defensive wall 









Subsequently, the road forks after the perimeter wall and extends down to the lowest part of the hill over 
180 m to an elevation of 3102 m, after which it continúes with the same morphological characteristics 
and a width of 2.2 m. In this sector the road is noticeably less defined, while at some points the edges 
are clear as a result of the numerous stones covering the track. Petroglyphs representing camelids and 
parallel lines have been found in the perimeter wall in the high part of the hill. 

A few metres towards the South, on the Eastern side of the road, an accumulation of stones by way of a 
milestone, 2 to 4 m in diameter, was found, with a height of 0.60 m. 

Fragments of pottery were also found on the surface, pertaining to restricted and non-restrict types of 
pottery, shards of basalt and a semi-circular structure located towards the East of the road, open towards 
the West. 

The road has visibly lost definition; at many points it is covered by sand. While at some points the edges 
are clear, which allows for the road to be clearly marked, it is diflñcult to to travel on due to the numerous 
stones covering the track. Another of the factors currently affecting the conservation of the road is the 
local fauna: a large number of coruro-burrows was found, damaging the land and causing it to be more 
unstable. 





Road ¡n Pukara deTuri 
Milestone 


After descending the slope of the hill where Pukará of Turi is located, the road is lost in the horizon. By 
way of hypothesis it is probable that the road has lost legibility and continuity due to the eflfect of strong 
winds, which may have eroded the track as it crosses over an open plain, to the extent that it is no longer 
visible. 






Segment: Catarpe North 
Code: CH-CN-012/CS-2009 

The road starts at the mines of San Bartolo and enters the highest point in the ravine at an elevation of 
2659 m The construction technique applied on the road is of simple clearance, with some surface stones 
forming an edge that seems to result from the clearance rather than from the purposeful construction 
of an edge. Its layout is straight for most of its course, with a number of curvilinear sections. Its average 
width is of 3.8 m. The road runs over a fíat surface with small ravines and hilly slopes. 



Milestone and road ¡n the upper part of the Ravine 



Milestone and road in the upper part of the ravine 



Tambo Catarpe Alto (Tambillo túnel) 


Over its course it is possible to identify milestones or markers of a conical or flattened shape, on one or 
both sides of the road, with fragments of pottery on the surface of a black background colour with red 
and monochrome slip, as well as windbreaks or small tambo-like structures, the most important being 
the Tambo de Catarpe. The road disappears in a small ravine a few metres before it reaches Tambo de 
Catarpe Alto (also known as Tambillo Túnel) at approximately 3.74 km from the start of the segment. 

330 m towards the east of the tambo the track continúes, descending the slope in a zigzag pattern to- 
wards the San Pedro river ravine. It is a road with retaining walls which are a máximum of 1.40 m in 
height. The effects of landslides can be seen 40 m further along the road, leading to a loss of structural 
integrity of the segment. 

The road in this segment runs at an elevation of 2609 m, and although it continúes to descend along the 
slope, the decisión to end the segment in nomination in this sector is due to the fact that its morpholog- 
ical characteristics have been altered to accommodate a cart-path, reaching a greater width defined by its 


Southeastern view, road with landslides 










retai ni ng wal Is. Nevertheless the Catarpe site, located on the opposite slope, 
must have been reached by this route; this has been recently confirmed by 
incipient archaeological surveys. 



Descent in zigzag towards Rio San Pedro 


Description of archaeological sites 

A total of 13 archaeological sites have been recognised in this subsection, 
most of them corresponding chronologically to the Late Intermedíate and 
Late periods, defined in the area to the North of Salar de Atacama.The small 
tambos and residential structures would have served as orthogonal, circu¬ 
lar and oval shelters, containing abundant transitory materials used by the 
travellers; these assemblies of dry stone wall structures contained mainly 
pottery. 


Archaeological Sites on the CupoTopain Segment 

Large villages or forts are scattered between these inns, either adjacent to 
or in the course of Qhapaq Ñan course such as Topain, Pañiri and Turi, as 
places of great State importance such as Cerro Verde and Catarpe. 

Cupo 1 (Tambo Escondido) This is a large group of dry stone-wall structures 
(over 40), ofa residential nature, which are rectangular and circular in shape. 
They are located on the Western slope ofa small ravine. They were built by 
stacking stones from the area. A large amount of pre-Hispanic surface ma¬ 
terial can be seen, as well as waste from historical or pre-modern periods. 
There is a large number of small terraces for cultivation and an ancient 
pre-Hispanic irrigation channel running alongside the site. 

The site has been inhabited in pre-modern times, therefore some of its 
structures have been modified for cattle-raising. 

Cupo South 2 (Tambo Escondido) This is a large group of at least 15 dry- 
stone wall structures, ofa residential nature, which are rectangular and cir¬ 
cular in shape. They are located on the Western slope ofa small ravine. They 
were built by stacking stones from the area. A large amount of pre-Hispanic 
surface material can be seen, as well as waste from historical or pre-modern 
periods. There is a large number of small terraces for cultivation and an 
ancient pre-Hispanic ¡rrigation channel running alongside the site. The site 
has been inhabited in pre-modern times, therefore some of its structures 
have been modified for cattle-raising. 

Cupo South 3 These are three dry stone-wall structures ofa residential na¬ 
ture, located inside a small ravine. They are built by stacking stones from the 
area, and their walls reach a height of 80 cm. There is a pre-hispanic ¡rri¬ 
gation channel circling the site. Various pre-Hispanic and historical pottery 
fragments can be seen. 

Cupo South 4 This is a site featuring three sectors of dry stone-wall struc¬ 
tures, all residential in nature, with mainly rectangular shapes and scattered 
over a radius of 100 m. Located on the Eastern terrace ofa small ravine, 
most of the structures were built by stacking stones from the area, with the 
exception of one which was reoccupied in pre-modern times and has mor- 
tarin its walls and a gabled roof.Tothe East of the site a possible chullpa (fu- 


nerary tower) has been found, as well as a construction acting as a reservoir of water from the ravine. In this sector abundant pottery fragments can be found, 
together with the remains of animal bones, and waste from pre-modern and historical periods. There is a large enclosure for cattle, built in pre-modern times. 




































Turi 2 This is a group of more than thirty residen- 
tial structures, with circular and oval floor plans. 
They are scattered over the desert plain within a 
radius of 200 m and were built by stacking stones 
from the area. They are partially covered by sand 
from the area, but it is still possible to see a large 
amount of pre-Hispanic surface material, such as 
pottery and stone fragments, as well as crushed 
copper minerals and historical and pre-modern 
waste. 

Turi 1 Turi Circles. This is a group of 18 residential 
structures with a large amount of mineral materi¬ 
al and circular and oval floor plans. The structures 
are scattered over a small hill within a radius of 
300 m and were built by stacking stones from the 
area. They are covered by sand from the area. It 
is still possible to see a large amount of pre-His¬ 
panic surface material, such as pottery and stone 
fragments, as well as crushed copper minerals 
and historical and pre-modern waste. 

Site of Tambillo Túnel It is located in the upper 
part of a plateau of the Cordillera de la Sal, facing 
the ravine of the San Pedro River. This is a group 
of three dry stone-wall structures with orthogo- 
nal floor plans. They are built with their doorways 
facing southwards. They were built by stacking 
square cut stone slabs into simple rows to form 
walls. It is possible to observe abundant histori¬ 
cal and pre-modern waste and, to a lesser extent, 
pottery fragments. It was seemingly used histori- 
cally as a rest post, before the construction of the 
tunnel Crossing the high plateau in 1930. Qhapaq 
Ñan passes through the centre of the site, before 
descending the slope and heading towards Tambo 
de Catarpe. 


The signalling structures related to the subsection are two large milestones located on the desert plain 
on both sides of the segment of Qhapaq Ñan linking Incahuasi with Catarpe. The structures would have 
been used as indications of territorial markers or political, provincial, ethnic and/or ritual borders, and 
they are chiefly associated with fragments of pottery. Also in relation to the road, of note are two small 
dry stone “Paskana” 15 type constructions, used as signposting structures. 


View of the Tambillo Túnel site 


Detail of one of the structures ofTambillo Tunnel site 


Dry stone, “Paskana” type structure 


Detail of Hiito Catarpe North 


15 See glossary of Qhapaq Ñan technical terms 




















Associated Archaeological Site: Pukará deTuri 
Code: CH-TN-011/CS-2009 

The archaeological site Pukará deTuri is located in the 2nd Región of An- 
tofagasta, Province of El Loa, Commune of Calama, town of Turi. Pukará is 
located on a sandy promontory framed by the volcanoes San Pedro and San 
Pablo and the hills Panire, Toconce and León. 



Site ofTuri 


Pukará is a very complex architectural compound consisting on various 
types of structures and around 620 precincts in an approximate area of 
40,000 square metres. The general settlement pattern is a nucleated vil- 
lage with residential structures, communal spaces (such as a kancha and 
kallanka), internal and external paths, traffic signposting (milestones and 
apachetas ), related rock art, a perimeter wall and funeral sections (chullpas 
and cemeteries). 

The site of Pukará deTuri shows signs of an initial occupation ofthe set¬ 
tlement between 900 A.D and 1350 A.D., at the start ofthe Late Intermedí¬ 
ate period. A second phase of occupation ofthe settlement also took place 
during the Late Intermedíate period, lasting into the period of Inca occu¬ 
pation. 

When the Incas took control overTuri in the i5th century, they created a new 
urban model within the settlement. They dismantled the sacred space of 


the village, the sector ofthe chullpas , where the inhabitants had worshipped 
their ancestors or “grandparents”, and built their own symbolic construc- 
tions there. These actions are similar to those carried out by the Incas in oth- 
erAndean villages and seem to indícate that the original residents of Pukará 
initially offered resistance. On the site where chullpas had previously stood, 
the Inca built a square and a kallanka. Builton large stone foundations, walls 
made of adobe bricks and a gabled roof with tall grass, the kallanka had 
the skull of a young man buried in one of its corners. Perhaps the human 
sacrifice had sealed an alliance between the Incas and the local population. 



Satellite Image ofthe site of Pukará de Turi 


It was probably during this period that this village flourished, acting as an 
Inca administrative centre at at time when the networks were expanding 
their cover to incorpórate the interests ofthe Empire, following the arrange- 
ments that the Incas established with the local lords. Its rooms may have 














been used as living quarters, for administraron, as religious spaces and for local congregations, emphasising the village's connection with one of the main 
summits in the area, the guardian-hill or Mallku Panire, which had an Inca sanctuary at its summit. In this manner, during the Incas' control over Pukará de 
Turi this village may have housed an important contingent of population and State officials in relation to its prominent economic and religious role. 























Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo de Catarpe East and West 
Code: CH-CN-12/CS-2009 


The archaeological site Tambo de Catarpe East and West is located in the 
Región of Antofagasta, Province of El Loa, Commune of San Pedro de Ata- 
cama, town of Catarpe. 



Archeological site of Catarpe located ¡n the plateaus of the La Sal mountain range 


This vast site, located on a terrace of the river San Pedro, is divided into two 
sectors (East and West) and, due to its strategic location, it was central to the 
understanding of the prehistory of the región and the Incas' influence over 
Salar de Atacama. 

On the Eastern bank of the river San Pedro, the site is located on two adja- 
cent plateaus that form part of three remaining sectors of terrace pertaining 
to the La Sal mountain range. A clear intention to build two sepárate com- 
pounds can be seen, of which Catarpe East would support the precincts of 
Catarpe West, with differing functions and characteristics. 

The East section, called Tambo de Catarpe, is composed of around 200 pre¬ 
cincts and structures covering an area of 200 hectares, situated to the East 
of Qhapaq Ñan. This was to be the largest and most classically designed 
tambo and Inca administrative centre in the región. 

The settlement stands out for its very evenly-built architectural compound, 
consisting on the tambo, precincts, courts, walls, cemeteries, artificial 
mounds, waste dumps, tombs built into a cliff, squares, cólicas and struc¬ 
tures with storage purposes. 



Compounds of the site of Tambo de Catarpe 


View from the Tambo de Catarpe 














The cultural material on the surface consists of fragments of pottery, stone 
fragments, animal bones, traces of plant material, textiles, pre-modern ma¬ 
terial, guano and traces of copper. For some researchers the presence of 
archaeological traces in Tambo de Catarpe of gold, copper artefacts, frag¬ 
ments of plates and crucibles, deformed copper and even slag, is an indi- 
catión of the administrative and political importance of the site. Because of 
this, Catarpe is considered one of the most important administrative cen¬ 
tres, from which the Incas would have planned the conquest of the valley of 
Copiapó. 

Catarpe West is located in a sector with less evenly-built structures than 
those of Catarpe East, grouped next to each other and generally of a lesser 
build quality compared to the Eastern sector. Catarpe West has been identi- 
fied as an area probably intended for the housing of the local population. It 
comprises a total of 177 precincts of an orthogonal and agglutinated layout. 
The settlement is divided into three sectors, one to the East, separated from 
a second one to the West, where the central cemetery is located. Towards the 
high sector of the Western area chullpas have been identified, which com¬ 
pose the third sector of the site, clearly related to the second. 

View onto the double square or Kancha in the Eastern sector of the settlement 




It is important to note that in this sector the residential structures, mostly of 
a domestic nature, coexist with funeral spaces, a layout which is associated 
more with the local traditions than with those of the high plains, to which 
we may add the low number of classical late architectural characteristics. 
This lends support to the idea that the Incas settled here and kept the local 
population in Catarpe West, taking into account the characteristic control 
strategies of the Incas in this territory. 
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Floor plan, site of Tambo de Catarpe / Qhapaq Ñan Project Chile 

3D Image Archaeological Site Tambo de Catarpe / Qhapaq Ñan Project Chile 






Camar Peine Subsection 
Segments: Camar South and North 

Code: CH-CS-13/C-2010 - CH-CS-14/CS-2010 - CH-CS-15/CS-2010 - CH-CS16/CS-2010 - CH-PN-17/CS-2010 - CH-PN-18/CS-2010 

Location 
Country: Chile 
Región: Antofagasta 
Province: El Loa 

Municipality/Administrative Department: San Pedro de Atacama 
Locality: Camar and Peine 


The Camar-Peine Subsection is located in the Chilean political-administra- 
tive división of Antofagasta, province of El Loa, in the commune of San 
Pedro de Atacama, between the towns of Camar and Peine. It is part of the 
Section called Despoblado de Atacama, covering the regions of Antofagasta 
and Atacama, the total length in this región is of 32 Km. This subsection is 
at an elevation of 2500 m above sea level. 



Landscape Camar Peine Subsection 


The subsection has a total length for nomination of 24.17 km., comprising 
a central area (road and sites) of 4.38 hectares and a buffer zone (roads and 
sites) of 209.26 hectares. 


The sections have been divided into six sectors for description and labelled 
according to the following table 


Code: Layer 

ch-cs-ib/cs-zoio 

Segment: Camar South, Sector: Tambo de Camar- Llano Camar 

CH-CS- 14 /C -2010 

Segment: Camar South, Sector: Llano Camar- Camar South 

CH-CS- 15 /CS -2010 

Segment: Camar South, Sector: Camar South - Pampa Algarrobilla 

ch-cs-i 6 /cs- 2 oio 

Segment: Camar South, Sector: Pampa Algarrobilla - Peine North 

CH-PN- 17 /CS -2010 

Segment: Peine North, Sector: Peine North-Tambillo Verde 

ch-pn-i 8 /cs- 2 oio 

Segment: Peine North, Sector: Tambillo Verde Peine 


The subsection is part of the “Hydrological Valley of the Sal de Atacama 
Basin”; this is an area of lowlands framed by the volcanoes of Tatio 16 in the 
North, the Andes in the East, the La Sal mountain range in the West and 
the hills of Tilocalar in the South. A saline crust lines the lowest part of the 
valley, forming the Salar de Atacama. There are underground river beds that 
feed into lakes and water deposits, in which ecosystems rich in fauna of 
great importance within the Chilean territory have developed. 

The main bodies of water in this sector are, from north to south, the ravines 
of Camar. Cúcal a. El Toro, Cardonquis, Algarrobilla, Sicipo and Chuglla de 

16 Field of geysers located at 4320 m above sea level, considered the largest group of geysers in the Southern 
hemisphere. 












Peine. The lateral basins contain tributarles flow- 
ing into the western flank of the salt fíat, forming 
a steep slope, generate small run-ofFs such as the 
ravines of Jere, Talabre, Camar and Peine, which 
feed several oases. 

Flamingoes ¡n Salar de Atacama 



The región of Antofagasta, where the Camar-Peine 
Subsection is located, covers an area within the 
subtropical high-pressure belt; its climate is con- 
sequently dry. This becomes increasingly evident 
towards the South, with the lowest humidity levels 
recorded in the area just to the South of the river 
Loa.The selected sectors are classified as margin¬ 
al High Desert Climate (BWH) on the Koeppen 
climate scale (Fuenzalida 1966), with altitudes of 
around 2500 m. above sea level. The environment 
presents high-altitude desert characteristics, 
marked by dryness, strong temperature oscillation 
between day and night, clear atmosphere, lack of 
rainfall (25 mm. peryear). 

Vegetation in this subsection generally consists of 
low thickets, termed “tolares”. The cover is gener¬ 
ally very low, which gives the sector the appear- 
ance of an absolute desert, only interrupted by 
oases, ravines and overflows, which inelude some 
vegetation. 

With regard to the flora in this subsection, 18 na- 
tive species were registered, 3 of which are en- 
demic to Chile. 


Landscape ¡n the lower parts of the salt fíat 
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As for the wildlife, this subsection was surveyed 
as having a total of 18 species: one reptile, twelve 
species of birds and five species of mammals. 
Only one of the species is endemic to the coun- 
try (the Constanza lizard, Liolaemus Constanzae), 
and its distribution is confined to the región of 
Antofagasta. 17 

Human settlements can be found in the ravines 
and oases in the area surrounding the salt fíat, 
such as the villages of San Pedro de Atacama, To- 
conao, Camar, Talabre, Socaire and Peine. Agricul- 


View of the Camar ravine and Salar de Atacama in the 
background 




Constanza Lizard 



17 See expanded Description of the environmental context. 















ture was quite extensive in the past, but currently many agricultural plots are 
out of use, either due to the lack of water or scarcity of labour. 

There was a great deal of cattle-rearing activity here, both of goats and la¬ 
mas, judging by the large animal enclosure structures to be found in the 
area. It should be noted that at present most of the income of the popula- 
don stems from tourism or from the mining activities in Salar de Atacama. 

The indigenous community of Camar lives 86 Km southeast of the town 
of San Pedro de Atacama. The permanent population is of 41 people, all 
of them being indigenous. Indigenous women represent the majority 
of the population; 54%. It is a relatively young population, with a large 
concentration of people aged 24 years or younger. The population aged 60 
years or older amounts to 17% of the total population, or 13 households. 
The main economic activities are related to mining and small-scale 
farming. Examples of local culture are the carnival, the ritual tagging of 
cattle (fio rea miento), as well as the ceremonial rites of paying tribute to 
the water and to the guardian-hills, all of them in connection with the 
world view of the Andes and Atacama. See Ethnographic Report Annex 18 


Camar community in Qhapaq Ñan 


18 See extended Description of the communities. 



Itinerary of Qhapaq Ñan in Camar-Peine Subsection 


Itinerary 

Despoblado de Atacama Section, Camar-Peine Subsection 

The Camar-Peine Subsection is the part of Qhapaq Ñan which crosses the 
Despoblado de Atacama, as part of the Circuit entering the North of Chile; 
after the site of Catarpe, the road passes through the oases of San Pedro de 
Atacama and Toconao, flanking Salar de Atacama and following the Andes 
mountain range to cross the great desert of Atacama. From this longitudinal 
axis, there are various side routes into the Andes mountain range leading up 
to high-altitude sanctuaries, such as those located in the summits of Lican- 
caburand Llullaillaco; these were also used to cross over to the Eastern side. 

The road was built mainly by a technique of clearing, with excavation of the 
sediment and the occasional accumulation of stones along the sides. The 
layout is straight, Crossing over ditches and small ravines, with some cat- 
tle-driver tracks interrupting the course of the road. Milestones and other 
signposting structures can be seen along the course of the road. The route 
continúes in a straight line towards the village of Peine until it reaches the 
tambo of the same ñame. The track continúes southwards towards Tilo- 
monte, appearing near the El Salvador Mine, before following the route 
indicated by the Portal del Inca - Finca de Chañaral Subsection. 

In the 32 Km sector between the towns of Camar and Peine it is possible 
to find materials related to the Andean road System. The segment in 













nomination is visible for 24.17 km, the subsection beginning 2,5 Km to the West of the present town of Camar, by the road leading up to the town, and ending 
íkm to the North of the town of Peine. Over its course, running from north to south, several small residential structures can be seen: tambos , signposting 
and/or territorial demarcation structures, and also Inca-related sites such as Tambo de Camar and and Tambo de Peine. It has two segments: Camar South 
and Peine North. 


The Camar South Segment starts on a slightly 
inclined plain on the Eastern margin of Salar de 
Atacama, from where the view to the East ineludes 
the Andes mountain range and the volcanoes L¡- 
cancabur, Jurique, Laskar, Tumiza, Socompa and 
Llullaillaco among others; on the West there is a 
wide visual coverage of the extensive Salar basin. 
Tambo de Camar lies at the start of the Camar 
South segment; the road then continúes south 
towards the Tropic of Capricorn. 19 Qhapaq Ñan 
subsequently presents itself as a track produced 
by the clearing of of superficial material in the 
sector; up to the Crossing with the CH-23 road, 
in whose intersection there is a current territorial 
demarcation, composed of various stone mounds 
of recent origin. 

Here Qhapaq Ñan joins two of the guardian-hills 
in this landscape in a precise straight line: in the 
North it is seen leading up to the Mallku or Apu 
Licancabur and in the Southwest it leads up to the 
Llullaillaco volcano, this visual phenomenon is an 
account of the “directional symbolism” that was 
characteristic of the Andean peoples in the región 
and of the Incas. 

The route continúes onto the Peine North seg¬ 
ment and ends 1 km before reaching the village of 
Peine. Qhapaq Ñan f however, goes all the way to 
the village of Peine, joining the traffic track lead¬ 
ing up to the village. In this sector the road is not 

19 Imaginary line indicating the southernmost points of dawn and dusk 
in the year. 



General view of the Tambo de Camar towards the North 


Metal Cross for tourist use and mounds of stones on the side of the road 















clearly defined and the archaeological sites here are quite distant from each 
other. 

The Camar-Peine Subsection is located in the Northern segment of the 
course of Qhapaq Ñan passing through Despoblado de Atacama, the most 
arid geographical area in its entire length. The road is clearly the result of 
great effort and skill; this demonstrates f the enormous capacity of assimi- 
lation of those who inhabited the area to assimilate the geographical space. 
The layout ensures the visibility of the road, with a minimum use of energy 
for its construction and with a type of building infrastructure suited to the 
specific conditions of this segment. 

Description of the Road and Archaeological Sites 

The section of Qhapaq Ñan passing through Salar de Atacama pertains to a 
subsection within a greater area called Despoblado de Atacama. Various con- 
stituent characteristics and typologies are to be found in the Camar-Peine 
Subsection, an area that the Inca wereableto unify by meansofan exchange 
of ancestral know-how between the local population of Atacama, Diaguitas 
and Copiapó, in their control over the desert of Atacama. 

The following road typologies 20 have been identified for this subsection: 

• Clearance of surface rocks, forming edges appearing to be the re¬ 
sult of the clearance itself rather than delibérate construction, with a 
straight-curvilinear layout. Width is from i to 4.6 m. 

• Clearance of surface rocks, with a row of stones on either side where 
there are accumulations of stones by way of milestones, with a straight 
layout. 

• Cattle-drivers’ track, worn from continuous use, with a curvilinear lay¬ 
out. Width is from 10 to 20 m. 


20 See road typologies annex 



Layout of the road in Peine North Segment 












Segment: Camar South 

Code: CH-CS-13/CS-2010, CH-CS-14/C-2010, CH-CS-015/CS-2010, CH- 
CS-016/CS-2010 

The section begins at Tambo de Camar, to the West of the current town 
of Camar. Geographically the road runs north to south over a wide plain 
flanked by the Andes mountain range on the East and by Salar de Atacama 
on the Southwest. 

From north to south the track is characterized by the clearance of superficial 
stones, chiefly tuff, forming edges that seem to be product of the removal 
rather than a clear building purpose. Nevertheless, it is possible to identify 
small segments in which this edge is transformed into a clearer and more 
intentional alignment of stones; its width here is from 2.2 to 3.3 m with a 
generally straight layout, although due to the contours of the land it turns 
occasionally curvilinear. 



View towards the South where the start of the Camar South section can be seen to the left, 
and the village of Camar to the right 


These characteristics are maintained for nearly 1,25 km. until parts of the 
road are lost due to exposure to the wind. After human interventions at 
around 230 m, the road again rises to an elevation of 2,536 m above sea level, 


transformed into a short cattle track 20 m long and íom average width, with 
eight ruts. The layout is curvilinear as it passes through a dry ravine. 



















It then disappears due to the existence of a dry 
ravine and because of wind erosión. Further on, 
the road again turns into a trackforat least another 
3 km with a clearance 2.8 m wide on average. 

In some sections, as well as in the cattle-track, 
small ravines interrupt the track, but do not affect 
its overall continuity. 


Segment: Peine North 

Code: CH-PN-17/CS-2010, CH-PN-18/CS-2010 

The road continúes over a fíat, mainly sandy terrain with the occasional shallow dry ravine, with clearance 
of tuffand andesite surface rocks, forming edges that seem to be the result of their clearance rather than 
purposeful construction. Width is from 2.1 to 2.6 m with a predominantly straight layout. These charac- 
teristics remain the same for 3, 71 km. 

A few metres from the start of the road a small stone structure appears on the track. There is also cultural 
material on the road and the surrounding area such as pottery and historical glass fragments. 

Further on the road is intersected by a paved traffic road that runs crosswise to road no. 23 towards Salar 
de Atacama. This joins the track leading to Peine. The road reappears some 10 m further for another 
600 m approximately, with clearance of tuffand andesite surface rocks on either side of the road, and an 
average width of 3 m. Two stone-piles by way of milestones, around 20 to 30 cm of high are to be found 
at either side at the start of the road. These are probably recent constructions built to indícate the start 
of the track after being interrupted by the traffic road. 

Two semi-rectangular milestones are found around 250 m from the start on both sides of the road. The 
segment then ends (on the western side) at a small tambo with residential structures. 

After that the road disappears for approximately 200 m, then reappearing for another 172 km, with char- 
acteristic clearance of stones with a simple alignment of these on both sides, mainly andesite and tuff. 
Next to it runs a traffic track with similar material characteristics. 


It is possible to find pottery fragments along the 
road here of a red-engobed local Inca type, as well 
as orange and coffee-coloured types. 

100 m before the end of the segment is the Flaño 
cross (a white cross made of metal installed here 
by a group of motorcycle enthusiasts of the Inca 
Road), here the road shows evidence of re-use and 
its edges are formed by rows of stones on both 
sides. 

This first part of the subsection is intersected by 
the CH-23 traffic road, reappearing some 300 m 
to the South, before giving way to the Peine North 
Section. It bears noting that a track appears to¬ 
wards the end of this section, running paral leí to 
the road for around 72 m, bearing similar con¬ 
struction characteristics. 

North View and metal cross 





South view at the start of the Qhapaq Ñan Camar-Peine Subsection, 
Peine North Segment 
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Southern view of the road in the Peine Subsection 
with structure 












From this last point until around 4 km to the South the road reappears at 
an elevation of 2961 m above sea level, as a track with clearance of surface 
stones, whose edges seem to be the result of the removal of said stones. 
Width varíes between 2 and 3 m approximately, with a sinuous layout over 
the terrain. In most of this section, the road shows caravan tracks Crossing 
over small dry ravines. 



Southern view of the road with clearance of stones used as a cattle track 



1.60 km later it was possible to see fragments of pottery pertaining to re- 
stricted vessels and a small apacheta, to indícate the end of the segment at 
the small tambo of El Bosque, thus called by the vegetation encircling it. 

After the small tambo the road disappears for approximately 2 km, reap- 
pearing again in the form of clearance of stones, accompanied by larger 
rocks, 4 m wide, leading onto an extensive 2rm wide cattle-track of a sinuous 
and curvilinear layout heading south. 

1.65 km after the point at which the road reappears, it becomes well-defined 
by the presence of cattle-tracks, but in some parts appears to be altered by 
the traffic tracks which depart from it in various directions. 

One of the most striking characteristics of this subsection is the presence 
of transversal cattle-tracks Crossing the road with an east-west layout and 
similar width. 

380 m furtherthere are several apachetas and circular milestones 2 by2.50 m 
wide, located on the cattle-track. After continuing for about 1 km a paral leí 
track appears, with clearance of surface stones, with an average width of 2 m 
and cattle-tracks running parallel to it. In this sector there are also stone and 
pottery fragments, apachetas and small tambo-like architectural structures 
on the track itself and in the surrounding areas. 

After continuing for around 7 km the road splits from the cattle-track, with 
stone clearance becoming more prominent. Its layout is curvy and only in 
one section it was possible to observe a cattle-track that runs in a parallel 
way towards the west of the way. 

The road ends 1 km before arriving at Tambo de Peine, where several 
semi-circular structures can be seen on one or both sides. 

Description of archaeological sites 

24 archaeological sites have been registered in this subsection, mostly dat- 
ing from the Late Intermedíate and Late periods, defined in the area of Salar 
de Atacama. 

Most of the sites on Qhapaq Ñan are small tambos and groups of minor 
rectangular, oval, circular and semi-circular structures of a residential char- 
acter. These structures of various sizes would have been used as shelters 













or inris for the use of travellers. Their surround- 
ings inelude a large amount of pottery and stone 
fragments, vegetable remains and animal bones, 
testifying to the continuous and repeated use of 
the site. 



Residential Structure Camar South - 2 site 


Top View of the Camar South -11 site 
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The following sites are notable due to their size: Tambilo del Bosque, Tambillo de Arena and Tambillo 
Verde, with abundant quantity and diverse types of pottery material, stone fragments and animal bones. 
According to archaeological evidence these sites are mainly associated with the Inca occupation of the 
región. 

Tambillo del Bosque site: after Tambo de Camar located to the south, it is the largest and most import- 
ant site. It is located in a section of a ravine with a large concentration of vegetation. This is an L-shaped 
structure with a residential purpose. It is divided into two sectors: the main one, with an east-west ori¬ 
entaron, subdivided into three precincts, and another sector with a north-south orientation, which is 
divided into two precincts. It was built by the stacking of stones and the height of its walls is presently 
no more than 80 cm. On the surface it is possible to see abundant and diverse types of pottery material, 
stone fragments and animal bones. The small tambo is related to the road, which arrives from the North 
around 150 metres from the site. 



Top View, Tambillo del Bosque Detail of its structures and precincts 


Tambillo Arena site: This a rectangular structure, located some 6 kilometres to the South of Tambillo del 
Bosque, built by stacking of stones, with walls rising no more than 50 cm. This is subdivided into 3 sec¬ 
tors with a north-south orientation, which are visible in spite of the large quantity of sand inside them. 
The small tambo is related to the road, which passes through the Western side of the site. 

Tambillo Verde: This is a rectangular structure, residential in nature, oriented in a north-south direction. 
It is built by stacking stones, reaching a height of up to 80 centimetres. It is possible to see some pottery 
fragments and also other material of a historical nature in its interior. The road is related to the site, since 
it passes it by the Eastern side. 














Top view of the Tambillo Arena site 


Besides the structures on the Qhapaq Ñan route, two signposting structures, or milestones, were regis- 
tered as related to the road administration, which would have served the function of territorial or pro¬ 
vincial borders, political, ethnic and/or ritual markers, and small stone workshop related to one of the 
residential structures. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo de Camar 
Code: CH-CS-13/CS-2010 

This is the largest tambo in Salar de Atacama after Tambo de Catarpe. It is located some 31 km. to the 
North of the Oasis of Peine, in the Southern slope of the Camar ravine. 



Signposting structure 



It comprises a group of approximately 14 precincts, which would have been inhabited during the Late 
Intermedíate, Late and historical periods. This would have been a typically Inca occupation but of an 
essentially local character, perhaps in a time of full expansión, due to the combination of foreign ele- 
ments, where there had been less contact with the Hispanic invasión. The site was again put to use in 
recent times for cattle raising purposes, as indicated by the population of the community of Camar, 
which involved the relocation of the stones in some of the walls. The site shows signs of ceremonial-type 
reoccupation in the pre-modern period, with hearths found in 2 of the sectors within the main structure. 


The 14 registered precincts are divided into three sectors: A, B and C. Each sector ¡s formed by rectangu¬ 
lar structures with an approximately north-south orientation. This, added to double-row type construc- 
tion of the walls, responds to a typical pattern of tambos attributed to the Inca occupation. 







The A sector 21 is an enclosure for the storage of guano, with an additional 2 platforms located in the interior of the precincts, elements that the community of 
Camar identifies as payment tables for the animáis. 

In the B 22 and C 23 sectors evidence suggests that there existed various types of precincts and structures, some of which could be open, semi-covered and cov- 
ered. 



21 It comprises 4 precincts with a length of 44.97 m by 7.28 m width 

22 It comprises 4 precincts with a length of 17.5 m by 3.51 m width 

23 It comprises 5 precincts with a length of 20.95 m by 4.03 m width. 













Portal del Inca - Finca de Chañaral Subsection 


Segments: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River, De la Sal River- Pampa del Inca and Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral. 

Code: CH-PR-19/C-2010 - CH-PR-20/CS-2010 - CH-PR-21/C-2010 - CH-PR-22/C-2010 - CH-PR-23/CS-2010 - CH-RP-24/CS-2010- CH-RP-25/C-2010- 
CH-RP-26/S-2010- CH-RP-27/S-2010- CH-RP-28/CS-2010- CH-RP-29/CS-2010- CH-RP-30/CS-2010- CH-RP-31/CS-2010- CH-RP-32/CS-2010- CH- 
PF-33/CS-2010- CH-PF-34/CS-2010 

Location 
Country: Chile 
Región: Atacama 
Province: Chañaral 

Municipality/Administrative Department: Diego de Almagro 
Locality: Diego de Almagro e Inca de Oro 


The Portal del Inca - Finca de Chañaral Subsection is situated in the politi- 
cal and administrative división of Chile in the Región of Atacama, Province 
of Chañaral, Commune of Diego de Almagro. It forms part of the Section 
designated as Despoblado de Atacama, which is 400 km. long. It is between 
1,000 and 2,000 metres above sea level. 



Landscape at Portal del Inca Finca de Chañaral Subsection 


The Subsection proposed for nomination covers a total of 45.47 kilometres 
and ineludes a central are (road and sites) of 49.47 hectares and a buffer zone 
(road and sites) of 346.59 hectares. 

This Subsection is made up ofthree segments, named the Portal del Inca- 
De la Sal River Segment, the De la Sal River- Pampa del Inca Segment, and 


the Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral Segment. In addition, it has been 
divided for descriptive purposes into sixteen sectors, consisting mainly of 
road and archaeological sites, and has been labelled according to the fol- 
lowing table: 


Code Layer 

CH-PR-19/C-2010 

Segment: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River, Sector: Portal del Inca- 
Llano de San Juan 

CH-PR-20/CS-2010 

Segment: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River, Sector: Llano SanJuan- 
Llanada San Juan 

ch-pr-2i/c-2oio 

Segment: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River, Sector: Llanada San 
Juan-Quebrada La Sal 

CH-PR-22/C-2010 

Segment: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River, Sector: Quebrada La Sal 
-Tambo La Sal 

CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

Segment: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River, Sector: Tambo La Sal 

CH-RP-24/CS-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Tambo El Jardín 
- Cuesta Topón Azul 

CH-RP-25/C-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Cuesta Topón 
Azul Llano de Topón Azul 

ch-rp-26/s-2oio 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Llano de Topón 
Azul Sierra Caballo Muerto 


















CH-RP-27/S-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Sierra Caballo 
Muerto- Llano del Inca North 

CH-RP-28/CS-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Llano del Inca 
North-Sierra Caballo Muerto Oeste 

CH-RP-29/CS-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Sierra Caballo 
Muerto Oeste - Llano del Inca Sur 

CH-RP-30/CS-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Llano del Inca 
Sur -Cerro Bonete 

CH-RP-31/CS-2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Cerro Bonete - 
Cerro Vicuña 

CH-RP- 32 /CS -2010 

Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca, Sector: Cerro Vicuña- 
Quebrada la Tuna 

CH-PF- 33 /CS -2010 

Segment: Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral, Sector: Quebrada la Tuna- 
Casa de Domeyko 

CH-PF- 34 /CS -2010 

Segment: Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral, Sector: Casa de Domeyko - 
Finca Chañaral 


In Atacama the f¡rst bulwarks ofthe Andes Mountain Range face the Coastal 
Mountain Range in a wide expanse of absolute desert known as the "Ataca¬ 
ma Desert”, which is crossed by a large segment of Qhapaq Ñan connecting 
the Salar de Atacama Sector (Camar-Peine Subsection) with the fertile valley 
which today are known as the Copíapo valley. 

In geological terms the sector consists of wide river basins framed by sol¬ 
id mountain ranges, broken only by ravines of various sizes. The topogra- 
phy is mountainous and large areas ofthe earth are covered by salt crusts, 
gravel, granite, large rocks, and sand. Atacama is a región extraordinarily 
well supplied with minerals, including gold, silver, copper and turquoise 
among others. These minerals lend a great variety of colour and tone to the 
landscape, predominantly reds, grey-browns, yellows, violets and greens, 


Landscape at Portal del Inca Finca de Chañaral Subsection 


which change according to the 
time and brightness ofthe day 
and bring life and beauty to the 
scenery. 

The area where Qhapaq Ñan 
emerges comes under the clas- 
sification of Lower Marginal 
Desert Climate 24 . This climate 
type predominates in most of 
the Atacama Región, covering 
the zone from where the high 
lands ofthe 

Mountain range begin, until the 
limits ofthe powerful maritime 
influence to the West. The area 
of the sector is extremely dry, 
scarcely exceeding a range be- 
tween 2mm to 34mm of rain a 
year; the dryness is severe, with 
very low humidity and high tem- 
peratures during the day and 
very low ones at night. 

Vegetation is scarce and is usually concentrated near sources of water, riv- 
ers and ravines; however, despite the aridity ofthe country, it is possible 
to find several species that are not obvious at first glance - chiefly cactus, 
bushes and plants that survive by absorbing the humidity in mist and dew. 
An outstanding example in this area is the oasis of Finca de Chañaral, in 
the extreme south ofthe subsection where the sector is squeezed between 
steep banks. Here there is a large amount of vegetation, which can be clas- 
sified as Spiny Forest, Riparian (river-margin) Shrubland (Matorral Ripario) 
and Desert Shrubland. Several plant species have been identified of great 
valué in terms of local biodiversity have been recognized, such as the chañar 
(Geoffroea decorticans) and algarrobo (Prosopis chilensis) and the thorn 
tree (Acacia caven). 



Landscape in the La Sal River Sector 


24 Chile Department of Meteorology (Dirrección Meteorológica de Chile) 














Most of Qhapaq Ñan runs through desert zones 
with little vegetation, though incertain ravinesfed 
by water from the Andean zone there are fertile 
lowlands and meadows. At the Finca de Chañaral, 
thorny trees such as Acacia Caven and reeds grow, 
and it is in these environments that a greater 
number of animal species can be found. 

This subsection is home to up to 21 animal spe¬ 
cies, of which three are native to Chile; in most of 
the sectors studied they are subject to desert con- 
ditions and populations are small, but the viscacha 
(Lagidium viscacia) and the chinchilla (Chinchilla 
chinchilla) are notable, the latter being in danger 
of extinction 25 . 



Lizard from Copiapó 


Associated Communities 

Diego de Almagro: This community is situated in 
the commune of the same ñame, in the Province 
of Chañaral, in the Atacama Región,147 kilometres 
from the regional capital, Copiapó. The Diego de 
Almagro commune area covers 18,663.8 km 2 . The 


area is bordered in the North by the Atacama Desert, and by the Inca de Oro to the South, El Salvador to 
the East (Northeast) and to the West by Chañaral. The urban area has 7,951 inhabitants. There has been 
an important migration into the commune: 51% of the inhabitants origínate from other communes, 
principally those of Ovalle and Copiapó. Only 3.8% of the total population is made up of people belong- 
ing to local indigenous communities. The labour forcé makes up 37% of the population. 

Inca de Oro: this is located in the commune of Diego de Almagro, Chañaral Province, Atacama Región, 
and is 120 kilometres from the regional capital. According to data from the National Geological and 
Mining Service (Sernageomin), the Inca de Oro Sector has a surface area of 2, 800 km 2 . Inca de Oro is 
bordered in the North by Diego de Almagro, to the South by Copiapó, to the East by the Andes Cordillera 
and to the West by Cañaral-Caldera. 

It is a rural community with 355 inhabitants. Only 7 people (2% of the population) belong to indigenous 
communities, and the level of migration into the commune is high: 42% come from other communes, 
chiefly those of Copiapó and Chañaral. 26 

Itinerary 

Qhapaq Ñan made it possible to negotiate a large 
desert and to connect two extensive geographical 
areas, both possessing their own particular nat¬ 
ural features and cultural knowledge, within the 
context of the Tawantinsuyu. Despite the difficul- 
ties presented, it formed a structured system that 
facilitated the traffic of people and property across 
the Empire and within the región, thanks to the 
activities associated with the development of the 
pre-Hispanic mining industry. All along the route 
are archaeological sites of former administrative 
centres and refuges, such as the tambo of La Sal, 
the Finca de Chañaral, and Medanoso. 

In view of the difficulty that this inhospitable terrain imposed, the Incas origi nally crossed to the Eastern 
slope of the Andes and set out toward the south. They entered again via the Western slope and made 
contact with the people at the South of the Despoblado, with whom they made alliances. Thanks to this 
exchange they gained control from the South to the North. This strategy made it easier to plan the route 
and establish a series of staging posts and settlements providing accommodation and provisions, which 
made travelling this route feasible. Therefore the road and the sites associated with it testify to the way 



The Tambo de la Sal 


25 See extended Description of the environmental context 


26 See extended Description of the communities 

















in which the exchange of knowledge made it possible to manage, traverse 
and control the most arid desert in the world. 

This highway System, which is distinguished the careful planning of its con- 
struction across the most inhospitable landscape of the whole Qhapaq Ñan 
route, is of high archaeological and cultural valué. The road is associated 
with numerous isolated structures, sites such as possible tamberias, mile- 
stones acting as landmarks of the landscape, cultural artefacts such as ce- 
ramics from the later Inca period and other historie ítems. 

The nominated Section of Qhapaq Ñan corresponds to the Portal del Inca 
- Finca de Chañaral Subsection, beginning some 3 km from the city of 
El Salvador in the Portal del Inca Sector, Crossing the plain of San Juan. It 
comprises a path constructed mainly by scraped-down earth, running main- 
ly in a straight line; it descends into the ravine of De la Sal River, arriving at 
the Inca archaeological site of Tambo de la Sal situated on the river bank, 
then continuing to a smaller site called Tambo del Jardín located on the 
side of the road to El Salvador. The route continúes zigzagging across the 
precipitous terrain of the zone known as Pampa del Inca or the blue plain 
of Topón. In this sector, the road descends to the south where mountainous 
barriers descend from the Andean massif toward to ocean, breaking up the 
flatness of the pampa. 


Tambo del Jardín 




The route of Qhapaq Ñan. Structures associated with the road 


In its route to the south, the track takes a winding form on the slopes and a 
straight path across the plain; the path is lost for short sections, but without 
ever losing the unity of the section. All along the route there are innumer¬ 
able milestones, structures and sites connected with the road, with a re- 
markable concentration of these in the La Guanaca Tambo Sector. To cross 
this sector in the vast solitude of the empty desert provides a better under- 
standing of the landscape that the ancient local cultures, and the Incas in 
particular, have revealed to us in the innumerable cultural traces associated 
with the road. 

Continuing the route, Qhapaq Ñan crosses the last winding slopes of the 
mountains, reaching the summits on several occasions, from where there 
are rewarding views of the immensity of this territory, before descending 
finally at the oasis of Finca Chañaral, also recognized as an important ar¬ 
chaeological site where rock art has occupied a remarkable position in the 
local countryside, both as a very important cultural resource and as source 
of unique beauty. The road resumes in a southerly direction across arid des¬ 
ert in the direction of Inca de Oro and then on to the Copiapó Valley. 

Description Of The Subsection 

Qhapaq Ñan, on the Portal del Inca - Finca de Chañaral Subsection, is clas- 
sified as “clearance”, and consists of tracks that have been cleared of rocks 
and/or scraped free of surface material, and in several cases these have suf- 
fered from erosión through use. There are six varieties of the classification 
"clearance”, differentiated by the location: the slope of the ground, the form 
of the terrain, the design of the road and several other distinctive features 27 . 


27 See índex of the typologies of the road 




Segment: Portal del Inca - De la Sal River 28 

CH-PR-19/C-2010, CH-PR-20/CS-2010, CH-PR-21/C-2010, CH-PR- 
22/C-2010, CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

The Subsection begins about 3 km from the city of El Salvador, from where 
it starts Crossing the fíat land of the Llano de San Juan. The road was delib- 
erately constructed in a straight line with the surface material removed. It 
was built mainly by scraping away the surface, with a width varying between 
0.4 and 0.6 m. 

After running for 1.60 km, the features of the road network change: a border 
appears on the West side. On this sector of the road the scraping technique 
has been used, with a width varying between 0.4 and o.6m. 360 metres fur- 
ther on, there are notable archaeological remains associated with the road 
system, consisting of ceramic fragments. A little further to the south the 
alignment of stone continúes into the West sector and has an unusual pat- 
tern, and again there are ceramic fragments with a clear Inca connection. 

These characteristics continué for about 160 m, with parts of the road run¬ 
ning on a fíat surface in a straight line, as a path in the earth made by 
scraping away the surface, clearance and eroded from use, with a regular 
width of between 0.4 and 0.6 m. At this point there is a small semi-circular 
structure on the West side which makes use of a stone block as a wall as a 
way of drawing attention to it. 

After continuing for approximately 4 km, we find a milestone and other as¬ 
sociated structures, with ceramics from the Diaguita and Inca cultures, plus 
abundant copper. A few metres further on, the road becomes sloping and 
winding and displays the clearance and scraping construction techniques. 
It is also eroded from use and has a regular width varying between 0.4 and 
0.651T1. 

In this sector the road displays features such as milestones, and there is also 
an alignment of stones on both sides extending for a short distance of íom. 

The road continúes for around 700 m before disappearing for a few metres 
and reappearing with as a forks in the path and cattle-tracks, which then 


28 Plates 19 to 23 



Clearance-type road with removal of surface material (Subsidence of the side o) 


Straight road on fíat surface with lines of stones to one side 






fade out again, but apparently take two directions: to the Southwest and to 
the southeast. 

The path reappears as a winding track on a slope approximately 1.60 km to 
the southeast of the De la Sal River, and is joined by cattle-tracks - these 
vary between three and six according to the terrain. Some 70 m further on, 
there is a site 29 that includes a small amount ofextracted copper (malachite), 
monochrome ceramics and discarded waste of indeterminate age. This is 
the only place where such features are seen from the San Juan Plain until 
the De la Sal River. This site is on the crest of a hill from where a ravine 
can be seen in the background, and a watering hole to the south east with 
vegetation about 2.5 km away. After continuing for 72 m and going into the 
ravine, there is a rectangular enclosure with internal divisions, in ruins due 
to falling material from the slope. 

Winding road on slope 



In the small ravine where the historie site is located near the De la Sal River, 
the road continúes in the form of a winding earth path with cattle-tracks 
and forks in the route. 8oom further on, a former mud hole for animáis 
(camelids) can be seen, identifiable by the hollows in the earth. 

29 The site consists of a badly deteriorated rectangular structure where only the base survives, constructed of 
very large angular stones, the dimensions being 3m long and 2.4 metres wide 



Historie site connected with the road View of the watering hole from the road 


Some 350 m from the possible mud hole there is a milestone connected 
with the road system with ceramic fragments from the Diaguita Inca cul¬ 
ture. After continuing around 305 metres, a clear fork in the road is found, 
extending for some 79 m with the same characteristics already described for 
the road in this sector, until it goes back to a single path. 



of the ravine 

A further 70 m along the road there is another fork with the same features, 
and this continúes for more than 100 m until it becomes a cattle-track again. 

From this point the road continúes as an earth path through a geography 
of low ridges and small ravines without any buildings, borders or retaining 
walls, and the cattle-tracks no longer appear to be connected with it, but 
veer off into adjoining low ridges. 


















In this sector the track is very faint and is lost for several metres, but always 
reappears, following a southeasterly course. After advancing around 1.20 km, 
two milestones are found on the road, 200 metres apart. Both milestones 
are located to the Southeast and placed on the East side of the road. These 
are found together with several examples of the housing structures that 
accompany this great work of engineering. 

The road is lost for approximately 100 m due to erosión and landslips in the 
ravine, appearing briefly on a slope and then getting lost again until the top 
of the hill, from where it starts to descend to the De la Sal River in a zigzag 
track. 

The gradient in this section is steep and the path, 0.4 m wide and made by 
scraping into the surface, consists of earth and pebbles, is clear of surface 
stones and eroded by use. 

Going down the slope, the Tambo de la Sal archaeological site comes into 
view. The road arrives directly at the site, where it disappears by the fluvial 
terrace due both to natural displacement of the earth and human activity. It 
reappears some 2 km to the southeast on the Southern margin of the De la 
Sal River Ravine on its way to the Montandón Ravine and Pampa del Inca. 


View of Tambo de la Sal from Qhapaq Ñan, coming down the slope 



Segment: De la Sal River - Pampa del Inca 30 

(CH-RP-24/CS-2010, CH-RP-25/C-2010, CH-RP-26/S-2010, CH-RP- 
27/S-2010, CH-RP-28/CS-2010, CH-RP-29/CS-2010, CH-RP-30/CS-2010, 
CH-RP-31/CS-2010, CH-RP-32/CS-2010) 

The road resumes from Tambo de la Sal, but is lost in the fluvial terrace 
where numerous ruts can be seen, made by water runoff as well as distur- 
bance to the earth due natural and human activity. 



The road disappears from Tambo de la Sal to the The road reappears on a slope 

Southwest and southeast coming from the South Sector of 

the De la Sal River Ravine 


Qhapaq Ñan reappears some 2 km to the southeast on the edge of the De 
la Sal River Ravine. At this point yellow posts appear marking out the road 
until Pampa del Inca, together with signs and arrows also indicating the 
direction of the road. 

Further on, the road is raised on a slope at 1.5 m above the level of the ter- 
rain and takes a winding route. The road consists of a path of mixed con- 
struction (stone and earth), 0.5 to 0.6 m wide, taking a winding course on 
slopes and a straight path on the flatland, adapting itself to the geography 
of the landscape. This small sector is located on the Crossing from the slope 
where the road comes up from the De la Sal River to its arrival at Tambo del 
Jardín at the Mondandón Ravine, and covers some 60 m. 


30 Plates 23 to 32 




















The road as ¡t leaves Tambo del Jardín, zigzagging on the 
slope 


Later, the road disappears and reappears for sev- 
eral metres, due to modifications and works con- 
nected to the railway and public highway, which 
cross over it. It reappears decisively on arriving at 
Tambo del Jardín and from there goes on vía a 
slope to Pampa del Inca. In this sector the road 
zigzags along a steep incline and is constructed of 
stone and earth, the surface roughly scraped and 
eroded by use, with a normal width of 0.5 m. 

After 75 m the road is constructed exclusively of 
earth for around 400 m, continuing in this way 
until arriving at the top of the land formation 
where just as the yellow marker posts disappear, 
there is a white milestone. 

Further on, the road continúes on the top of the 
ravine, which rises from Tambo del Jardín (the 
Montandón Ravine) and arrives at a wide plain 
known as the Pampa del Inca or Llano del Topón 
Azul. Here the road becomes straight, made using 
a mixture of earth and stone, with a width varying 
between 0.6 m and 0.8 m. 

The road continúes faintly and reappears more 
clearly on the plain in a straight track, with evi- 
dence of removal of the existing surface, with a 
width of 0.8 m. In this sector there is also a small 


milestone. Continuing toward the south, more evidence of water runoff can be seen, some of it severe, 
cutting through the road for some 80 m. There is also another small milestone. The road disappears 
again and reappears on the plain advancing in a straight line, and from this point the road looks like a 
furrow, due to erosión and small undulations in the soil. 


A few metres further on, the road is interrupted by a modern road (route C-187), then continúes Crossing 
this road until it vanishes again due to another modern road 41T1 wide that continúes along the straight 
route of the pre-Hispanic road for some 10 km. The ancient road reappears, unrolling itself parallel to 
the modern one. On this route the road is made of earth and stones with a width of 0.8 m. Further on, 
there are two milestones and a modern road that cuts across the path at a right angle (route C-187, La 
Guanaca). Beyond the point where the modern road crosses it, the path becomes straight and is joined 
by cattle-tracks. 


■ 



Detail oía site with numerous enclosures placed in a small 
ravine 




Straight road like a furrow on fíat ground, with milestones 


Detail of the road with its course culminating at Pampa del 
Inca 
























After these interruptions by human activity, the road is marked by numer- 
ous isolated structures such as small tambos , and stone or ceramic arte- 
facts of historical and cultural interest. From here the road has an obvious 
central path created by repeated use, scraped clear and accompanied by 
cattle-tracks. The average width is 14 m and varíes between 14 and 20 m. 

At certain points this path is signposted by stone markers, and in the case of 
two structures, one to the Southeast side and the other on the Northwest of 
the road, there are ceramic fragments from the Diaguta Inca period, painted 
black over white and with a chequered design. 

Around 1 km further on, the road is joined by various archaeological sites 
of different features and functions, some of them isolated structures and ¡n 
planned groups. The isolated structures have semi-circular (parapet type), 
circular and rectangular floors and some of them also contain ceramic ma¬ 
terial. 

Further to the southeast the road crosses another site on a fíat surface with 
dried-up runoff from water, which also displays various structures with cir¬ 
cular, semi-circular and rectangular floors with subdivisions. In this sector 
the road is lost for some 50 m because it crosses a very stony area. To the 
southeast there are at least another 10 sites, either isolated or in groups of 
stone structures and including stone artefacts and ceramic fragments. 

The road continúes to the southeast for approximately 2 km as a central 
path with cattle-tracks. There are two isolated structures, one on each side 
of the road, with no related cultural material. In addition there is a group 
of structures (a mínimum of seven) built using dry-stone walling and with a 
variety of cultural material. 

In this area the road is interrupted by a modern road leading to a copper 
mine, which crosses it at a right angle. Further on, the road is joined by var¬ 
ious housing sites consisting of structures with circular and semi-circular 
floors, and of médium to large size. 

The straight trajectory of the road ends at the summit of a small hill, from 
where there is a clear view of the road Crossing the great Pampa del Inca. 


After the great plain of Pampa del Inca, the road continúes as an earth path, 
from 0.4 to 0.8 m wide and taking a winding route, accompanied by cat¬ 
tle-tracks making a width of from 12 to 40 m, with each one of them having 
an average width of 0.4 m. In this part of the road there is a semi-circular 
structure to the West of the road, with historie and pre-Hispanic ceramics a 
few metres away. 

Heading southeast, other semi-circular structures appear, built using a sim¬ 
ple dry-stone walling technique, and a small milestone and the remains 
of a base for a semi-circular structure. In this area the road is broken by a 
modern road approximately 4 m wide at a right angle to the ancient road. 


Segment: Pampa del Inca - Finca de Chañaral 
CH - PF-33/CS-2010, CH - PF-34/CS-2010 31 

About 700 m from the milestone, there is a pirca or dry stone wall connect- 
ed to Qhopaq Ñan , as well as a ruined stone landmark and a semi-circular 
structure. The road is disrupted by a mining exploration platform that in- 
terrupts the track and changes the context in an area of approximately 20 
m by 20 m, and there are also vehicle tracks associated with the mining 
operation. 



Zigzagging road gives way to a straight section on fíat ground 


This type of road continúes for about 1.5 km until it reaches a ravine where 
the road becomes a zigzagging track on a slope, in terms of construction 
technique the road continúes as a path of earth and stone formed by re- 
peated use and wear, and with an average width of 0.6 m. It is a short stretch 


31 Plates 33 and 34 


of road that leads into a ravine, after which the road continúes on a slope in 
a winding fashion. 

The last part of the route before Finca de Chañaral crosses a slope as a 
winding track made of earth and stone; it is eroded and worn from repeated 
use and between 0.5 and 0.8 m wide. It continúes in this form in a south- 
easterly direction. On descending a slope of modérate steepness, the Finca 
de Chañaral comes into view. Due to water runoff, the road ends at the fíat 
area that leads directly to the site and stops 200 m short of the Finca de 
Chañaral. 

Description of associated archaeological sites 

The subsection contains a total of 77 archaeological sites which were grouped 
according to their characteristics, especially those referring to size and asso¬ 
ciated cultural materials, in line with criteria used previously by researchers. 

The majority of the structures observed in the Portal del Inca - Finca de 
Chañaral Subsection are of a similar type, namely semi-circular or circu¬ 
lar structures, generally isolated or comprising two units, constructed with 
rocks from the same place stacked in layers of between one and three rows 
and 1 to 2 courses, and making use of erosión ravines left by oíd watercours- 
es for the sites. Cultural material has been found in several of the buildings, 
mainly ceramic fragments, a smaller quantity of stone-carving remains, sev¬ 
eral archaeological-animal remains, as well as materials from historie times 
such as glass and metal. Sites comprising several of these structures have 
been found, with combinations of sub-rectangular, circular and semi-circu¬ 
lar structures (sites PI-30, PI-44 and PI-51). 

They have been grouped as follows: 

• Minor settlements: those that possess up to two enclosures, found in 
57 sites. 

• Middle-sized settlements: comprising between three to ten structures, 
with 12 sites of this size. 

• Major settlements: these comprise more than ten enclosures, and there 
are three sites of this kind. 














Minor settlements 

Site No.: LLSJ-i, LLSJ-2, Pl-i, PI-2, PI-3, PI-4, Pl- 
6, PI-7, PI-8, PI-9, PI-10, PI-11, PI-12, PI-13, PI-15, 
PI-16, PI-17, PI-19, PI-20, PI-24, PI-25, PI-26, PI-29, 
PI-31, PI-33, PI-36, PI-38, PI-39, PI-40, PI-41, PI-42, 
PI-43, PI-45,PI-4Ó, PI-47, PI-49, PI-50, PI-52, PI- 53 . 
PI-54, PI-56 and from SNF-i to SNF-16 (57 sites in 
total). 

Location: In all sectors through which the road 
passes: Llano de San Juan (LLSJ), Pampa del 
Inca (Pl) and the Sierra to the North of Finca de 
Chañaral (SNF). The great majority (49) are found 
nearthe road, between o and 20 metres away. The 
remaining 6 are situated between 25 and 80 me¬ 
tres away. 

Description: These are settlements comprising 1 
or 2 semi-circular and circular structures, except: 
PI-12 and PI-26 which comprise 1 semi-square 
structure and another semi-circular, PI-7 and 
SNF-3 have two adjoining structures (a form simi¬ 
lar to 8) and LLSJ-i which has an oval structure. Of 
the 57 sites, 42 only comprise one structure. 

It can be seen that 45 of the 57 sites (78,9%) are 
located on dry watercourses or small ravines, and 
this is equally true of those situated on the pampa 
or in the mountains north of Finca de Chañaral. 
3 sites are found in passes (LLSJ-2, SNF-i y SNF- 
16), 3 sites are located in fíat areas, i.e. they do not 
use the erosión ravines that are found in the ter- 
rain (LLSJ-i, PI-40 y SNF-5). In general the sites 
located in the hilly sub-sector before the Finca de 
Chañaral are found on slopes, plateaus and hill- 
tops. 


Cultural Material: 29 of the sites contain associated cultural material; at 17 of these, ceramic fragments 
have been found. Of these 17 sites with ceramics, 10 have been found to have ceramics decorated in an 
identifiably Inca manner, notably LLSJ-2 and PI-20 with Diaguita-lnca fragments and PI-31 with abun- 
dant fragments from an aríbalo (Inca drinking vessel). In PI-12, PI19 and SNF-13 fragments with local 
Inca decoration have been found. The rest of the decorated ceramics have a black grid design made on 
engobe, at Copiapó black on red, and fragments with red engobe. At 7 sites, material from stone artefacts 
has been found (4 of them also containing ceramics), most of this is made up of remains of carving in 
basalt and other raw materials. Only at PI-26 have stone artefacts been found without other associated 
materials. At 4 sites, bone material or other ancient animal material was found: 1 of these also contained 
ceramics. At three sites fragments of copper or turquoise were found: LLSJ-2, PI-7 and SNF-13. 

Other more recent material has also been found at 10 sites, in 4 of these it was found together with 
archaeological material. 

Dimensions of the site: between 2 and 50 metres. 


Cultural and/or chronological attribution: All the sites with ceramic material were assigned to the Inca 
period (17); those with additional more recent material were assumed to have been re-used in the past 
(10). The remaining 30 sites were categorized as Pre-lnca/lnca, given that they did not contain any cul¬ 
tural material, or only stone artefacts or ancient animal remains. 



Semi-circular structure, in this case 
from site Pl -1 



Semi-circular structure, in this case from 



Joined structures from site PI-7 


Square structure from site PI-26 




Fragments with Diaguita-lnca decoration 
from site PI-48 


Ceramic fragments at site PI-31 (aríbalo) 





























Middle-sized settlements 


Site No.: PI-5, PI-14, PI-18, PI-21 (Tambo La Guanaca) PI-28, PI-34, PI-35, Pl- 
37, PI-44, PI-48, PI-51, PI-55 (12 sites). 

Location: All are found in the sector designated Pampa del Inca (Pl). Almost 
all (10) are very near the road, between o and 20 metres. Just 2 (Pl-28 y PI-37) 
are located between 25 and 70 metres away. 

Description:These are settlements with groups of between 3 and 9 enclo- 
sures or structures 32 . Four sites (PI-5, PI-18, Pl-28, PI-48) are made up of 
3 enclosures, one site contains 4 structures (PI-14), and another five sites 
contain 5 structures (PI-21, PI-35, PI-37, PI-51, PI-55), one site has 7 structures 
(PI-34) and another contains 9 enclosures (PI-44). 

Among the medium-sized sites, PI-21 stands out; it is named Tambo La 
Guanaca, contains 5 structures, 4 semi-circular and 1 with a rectangular floor 
of large size, measuring 17 x 6 m approximately. The structure is ruined, so 
that it is not possible to determine the number of interior enclosures, but 
it is divided at least into 3 or 4. The walls are of dry-stone type, with stones 
of at least 5 rows and 2 courses, without filling, reaching a height of ím in 
some areas. Around 20 m to the west is a pair of semi-circular structures 
like parapets, measuring 3.3 and 2.2 m in width. There is little archaeological 
material associated with the structures. To the other side of the road, some 
70 m to the east at the centre of the ravine, there are another 2 semi-circular 
structures separated by 15 m and measuring 4 and 2.4 m wide, each one 
constructed with 3 courses of stone. 

Cultural Material: cultural material was found in 6 of the 11 sites, ceram- 
ic fragments were found in 5 of them (PI-5, PI-21, PI-34, PI-37, PI-44). In 
the majority of cases, the ceramics were decorated in the Inca manner, and 
there were also monochrome fragments and fragments with a red engobe. 

In three sites, stone artefacts were found, (PI-14, PI-21, PI-37), mostly re- 
mains of carvings in basalt and other raw materials. 

More recent material was found at 3 sites (PI-5, PI-14, PI-28). Only at PI-28 
was this found without any archaeological material. 



32 According to Berenguer et al. 2005, middle-sized settlements were formed by up to 10 enclosures or struc¬ 
tures, but in this case they consisted in 9 structures. 


Site Dimensions: The smallest measures 15 x 17 metres (PI-18 with 3 enclo¬ 
sures) and the largest measures 110 x 90 metres (PI-44, with 9 structures). 
Meanwhile site PI-21 (Tambo la Guanaca) measures 120 x 30 metres (at the 
centre of the small ravine). 


Cultural and/or chronological attribution: All the sites with ceramic mate¬ 
rial were assigned to the Inca period (5); those with additional more recent 
material were assumed to have been re-used in the past (2). The remaining 
5 sites were categorized as Pre-lnca or Inca, given that they did not contain 
any associated cultural material. 


General view of site PI-44 




Site PI-51, located on a plain 

















General view of rectangular structure, greatly Detail of one of the interior enclosures 
deteriorated, from site PI-21; named Tambo preserved at site PI-21; Tambo La Guanaca 
La Guanaca 


Major settlements 

Site PI-27: Located very cióse to the track of the Inca road on both sides, with 
dimensions of 150 x 60 metres. 

This is a group of at least 17 structures of semi-circular type (for wind pro- 
tection), some of them joined. All of them are made using dry-stone walling 
of between 1 and 3 rows, built with médium and large blocks. The openings 
of the semi-circular enclosures face different ways and the diameters vary 
between 30 and 70 cm. There are also 2 small structures with circular floors 
with rocks in the upper parts as a form of cover. There is little archaeological 
material on the surface. 

Ceramic fragments with a red engobe have been found, and others mono- 
chrome, and remains of carving in andesite and basalt, also with a worn 
centre of red silica. 

Cultural and/or chronological attribution: Late Inca Period 

Site PI-30: Located very cióse to the track of the I nca road on both sides, with 
dimensions of 115 x 30 metres. 

This is a group of at least 14 circular and semi-circular structures, some of 
them joined. All of them are made using dry-stone walling of between 1 and 
3 rows and 1 to 2 courses built with médium and large blocks. The openings 


of the semi-circular enclosures face different ways and the diameters vary 
between 3 and 6 metres (?) and the height between 50 and 70 cm. There is 
also a square structure of 10 x 7 approx. and 90 cm high, with other enclo¬ 
sures that are detached from it (possible tambo). 

Historie material, such as glass and metal has only been found on the sur- 
face. 

Cultural and/or chronological attribution: Late Inca Period and Post Inca 

Sitio PI-32: Situated very near to the track of the Inca road, on both sides, 
and 80 x 30 metres wide 

A group of at least 11 semi-circular and circular structures, all built using 
dry-stone walling of between 1 and 3 rows and 1 to 2 courses, constructed 
with médium and large blocks. The openings ofthe semi-circular enclosures 
face various ways and the diameters vary between 2 and 3 metres with the 
height between 30 and 50 cm. There is also an oval structure of 4 x 3 metres 
approximately. 

There is small amount of archaeological material on the surface, ceramic 
fragments with a red engobe, of thin and médium thickness. Historie ma¬ 
terial has also been found. 

Cultural and chronological attribution Late Inca Period 

There are also some sites that have not been included within this classifi- 
cation: Tambo del Jardín, Tambo de la Sal and Finca de Chañaral, and two 
isolated structures, further away from the road than usual and not showing 
the typical characteristics of a probable refuge or wind-shelter. 

Tambo del Jardín site 

Location: Tambo de la Sal is located at the foot ofthe hills that form a chain 
to the left ofthe Jardín Ravine to the Southwest. Access is by modern roads, 
or alternatively, by Qhapaq Ñan. 

This is a site made up of two groups of rectangular structures built using 
dry-stone walling technique and mortar, which each have square interior 
enclosures with openings. The road passes at the foot ofthe site and goes 
westward and begins to climb in a zigzag manner in the direction of Finca 








de Chañaral, Crossing the Pampa del Inca. Toward the north, on the oppo- 
site side is the road coming from Tambo de la Sal. This site has a privileged 
position in terms of control over the traffic on Qhapaq Ñan, as well as being 
able to ofFer provisions and rest for travellers. 

Some isolated ceramic fragments with a red engobe and some mono- 
chrome fragments have been found, as well as remains of stone carving in 
andesite and other fine-grain rocks. 

Dimensions: 40 x 15 metres wide (centre of the ravine). 


Cultural and chronological attribution: Late Inca Period 



Front view of the Tambo del Overhead view of the Tambo del Jardín site 

Jardín site, with one of the yellow 
markers signs used on the Inca 
Road 

Tambo De La Sal Site 

Location: In the gully of the River de la Sal on a fluvial terrace on the north 
bank of the river. The modern road reaches some 800 m to the south west 
of the site. 

This is the Tambo of most significance from the Finca de Chañaral until the 
Tambo del Meteorito near the Oasis de Peine on the salt fíats of Atacama. 
It comprises a floor of two rectangular forms joined by an apex, which are 
divided internally into rectangles and squares (RPC). There are at least 7 in¬ 
terior enclosures and a bigger structure that could have been a corral in an 



area approximately 30 x 20 m. The walls are made of cut stone slabs, with 
foundations and facings of a high average size of 8ocm. A few metres to the 
north there is a sunken circular structure which also has walls made with 
stone and cement (probably a qolqa). 

Ceramics from Copiapó with black over red colouring, and Inca design have 
been found, together with remains of stone carving. Some more recent ma¬ 
terial (metal and animal remains) can also be seen on the surface. 

Site dimensions: 100 x 80 metres wide. 

Cultural and chronological attribution: Late Inca Period and Post Inca. 

In terms of the materials record- 
ed, the main indicator for the cul¬ 
tural attribution in the two sites 
is the quantity of ceramics. There 
is a constant presence of ceram¬ 
ic fragments in 27 sites (35%); in 
the 2 tambos (100%), at 17 of the 
57 minor settlements (29.8%), at 
5 of the 12 middle-sized settle¬ 
ments (41.6%), at 2 of the 3 major 
settlements (66.6%) and at Finca 
de Chañaral. At 14 of these 27 sites 
(51.9%) ceramics have been found 
with Inca or Late Period deco¬ 
raron: grid patterns, geometric 
designs in black and red over a 
white engobe (Diaguta - Inca), 
Copiapó-type black over red, frag¬ 
ments of an aríbalo etc., corrobo- 
rating the presence of the Incas in 
the area and their use of the road. 
Even when decorated ceramics as 
such were not found, at most of 
these sites there were fragments 
with a red engobe. 



OverView of the Tambo de la Sal site 
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In terms of the rest of the materials, in 12 of the 
sites (18.2%) the presence of stone carving was 
noted, almost always in the form of primary and 
secondary stone chippings of médium size, made 
from basalt or other local raw materials. At 7 of the 
12 sites the stone carving remains were accompa- 
nied by ceramic fragments and at 5 of the same 12 
sites, more recent material was found with them. 
Other materials recorded were animal remains (at 
8 sites) and it was not possible to determine the 
species to which they belonged, and small frag¬ 
ments of copper at 5 sites, and in 4 of these it was 
associated with ceramic material. 

A reuse of the sites in historie times is confirmed 
through the presence of sub-present material in 
20 of them (26%), including the Tambos and Fin¬ 
ca de Chañaral. In 8 of the 20 sites (40%), only 
the presence of such materials as, mainly, histori- 
cal glass bottles and rusty metal, was recorded. It 
is known that, during historical times, the route 
through the Atacama Desert was reused contin- 
uously either for the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources, orfor communication between the major 
towns of the area. 


different character: a sector of burial mounds, an extensive area of a domestic nature and various areas 
with rock art and others with structures present. 

In general, substantial amounts of ceramic fragments, lithic sculpture waste, malacological remains, 
skeletal remains (human and animal), sub-present material and historical material are observed. Each 
sector previously described also presents the associated materials. 

Site Dimensión: covers the entire area of the gully (2 km long and 100 meters wide, approximately). 

Cultural and/or chronological assignment: Pre-lnca, Inca and Post-lnca 




Landscape of Finca de Chañaral 


Geographic context of Finca de Chañaral 


Finca de Chañaral Site (CH-PF-34/CS-2010) 

Location: Some 16 km north-east of the town of 
Inca de Oro and 30 km south-east of Diego de 
Almagro in the oasis of the same ñame, between 
Inca de Oro and El Salvador, Diego de Almagro 
commune, Chañaral province of the Atacama Re¬ 
gión III. 

It is a large archaeological and historical site locat- 
ed in a deep, fertile gorge, consisting of areas of 


The site is located in a deep gully that extends over 2 km in a N direction. Also, it is recognized as an 
oasis due to the presence of a watercourse and the existence of abundant plant life. Archaeologically, a 
multi-component area corresponds, not only because of the variety of material evidence that is present- 
ed, but also because of the various cultural occupations and the chronological range that it is possible 
to deduce from this evidence. 

For the Inca occupation, during the Late period, archaeological evidence suggested the existence of an 
occupation, possibly of a housing nature and feasibly related to the movement between different spaces 
along the imperial path, using the Finca as a place of supply, hunting and rest. 

The Empire used the Finca de Chañaral as a strategic location for mobility and interaction with other 
spaces.Therefore, in Finca Chañaral an occupation materializes of integrated settlements in the Inca State 
that work within a system of broad spatial mobility, of both people and resources, along the road net- 












the conquest and colonizaron, during the glorious mining period of the surrounding areas, the Finca 
became a vital source of food and water. 

Today, this area is a unique place as a source of vegetation, being considered by the communities of Inca 
de Oro and Diego de Almagro as a place of recreation and rest, as well as a source of firewood. 

The Finca de Chañaral archaeological area is made up of a variety of pre-Hispanic manifestations of 
different kinds. The following main elements can be identified. 

Túmulos Sector: 

The mounds correspond to buried dry-stone structures of a circular shape, constructed to meet clear 
funeral purposes, interpreted from the associated cultural material within these structures. Among the 
cultural material, monochrome ceramic fragments, lithic sculpture waste, malacological and human 
skeletal remains were recorded. 

At its inception, the literature circumscribed a “mound area”, located on the Southern edge of the Finca 
de Chañaral gully, where between 30 and 40 excavations are seen (probably by grave-robbers). However, 
it has now been possible to identify at least 30 other burial mounds dispersed along the gully, concen- 
trated mainly in the lower parts of both sides. The mounds are probably associated with the presence of 
rock paintings. 
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Finca de Chañaral Archaeological Site Joint Plant/ Qhapaq 
Ñan Project Chile 

work created for such purposes. Finca becomes a 
point within that network, possibly a place for rest 
and supplies that would be coordinated with other 
sites placed along that route, including Tambo de 
la Sal. 

During the period ofthe conquest, and as noted by 
the repórter Jerome Bibar, the Finca de Chañaral 
was essential in the recuperation ofthe Spanish 
soldiers whose courage and health had declined 
dangerously after Crossing the wilderness. After 



Mound construction detail.The interspersed, implanted 
vegetation is visible 



Mounds with rocks, sector general view 













Structures: In Finca de Chañaral there are two 
structure concentrations at a distance from each 
other. These structure concentrations carried out 
housing functions. The first, termed Mirador, is a 
rectangular structure, with at least 5 indoor enclo- 
sures, located at the summit of one of the hills 
flanking the gully on its eastern margin. It mea- 
sures 8 x 5.5 metres and 70 cm high. It is made of 
dry wall (three rows and two lines). From Mirador 
it is possible to observe the entire surrounding 
a rea. 

In the second set there were at least five structures 
situated on one of the hillsides that frame the east 
side of the gully. One corresponds to a semi¬ 
circular enclosure of 2.9 x 3.4 metres and 80 cm 
in height. Another structure, circular in shape, 
measures 2.3 x 3 metres and 60 cm high. The third 
structure is also circular but it has deteriorated so 
much that its dimensions are not seen. From these 
structures facing northward, two large semicircles 
can be observed, of smaller height, measuring 
10 x 8 metres each. The first structures described 
are constructed with large blocks of granodiorite 
arranged vertically and smaller ones on top of 
them (3-4 rows and 2 lines). 

On the site's terrace on the western side, rectan¬ 
gular structures were found, with links to water- 
waysand scattered circular type structures, as well 
as cuts on the ground, revealing the terraces. In 
this area, large amounts of lithic and ceramic ma¬ 
terial are found. Lastly, it is worth noting that the 
rectangular structures, diagnostic elements and 
projectile points located could correspond to an 
Inca occupation in the sector. 



“Mirador” a rectangular structure with subdivisions 


Domestic context: On both fluvial terraces that 
form the gully there is evidence of occupation 
of a domestic nature, where ceramic fragments, 
lithic sculpture waste (flakes of basalt and silica), 
malacological remains (Choromytilus) and some 
skeletal remains (probably faunal) are visible. In 
addition, there are some possible structures made 
from granite blocks, but they are partially buried 
making precise definition unfeasible. Cultural evi¬ 
dence allows the association of different points in 
time with the site, since before the Incas' arrival to 
the area. 

Rock Art: There is a set of panels with paintings or 
pictographs, covering almost the entire length of 
the narrows (about 2km). The designs are made 
with red paint on the rocky outcropping that forms 
the narrows, on both of its sides. They measure 
between 2 and 20 metres high. The motifs are var- 
ied: anthropomorphism, zoomorphism, abstracts, 
geometrics, masks, etc. There are approximately 
200 motifs, arranged jointly or isolated. 

In turn, the paintings are located within a partic¬ 
ular environment where they were created, inter- 
acting dialectically through means of expression, 
typical in this particular specific space-environ- 
ment. 



Location of the panels with paintings inside the Finca de 
Chañaral 


Panel Rock Art 








DetaiIs of motifs on difFerent panels that define the Finca de Chañaral 








































Historical constructions: On the north side of the gully, in an area measuring approximately 500 x 200 
metres, various historie, sub-present structures (Picture 261) are located. The oldest of these structures 
is a house made of mud bricks, which has several interior subdivisions and an upper section that forms 
a gabled roof, similar to that of the kallankas. 

The explorer, R. Philippi, would have stayed in this house on his expedition to the Atacama Desert. The 
other structures were two homes and a sub-present pen (in a State of disuse for a period of some years). 
These structures were also constructed with adobe on a stone-stacked floor. 



There is also a large rectangular cement structure registered, which would have been used for the col- 
lection of water, then being utilized by the Inca de Oro natives as the local pools. This construction was 
disabled by the occurrence of a large flood in 1972. Throughout this area sub-present, historical material 
is registered, such as glass, metal, ceramic, plástic, etc. 


Historical constructions 




West view of “Casa de Philippi”. 


Historical construction. This would be the house of the 
explorer, Philippi (1860) 


Sub-present construction 







Stone wall sector: A stone wall stretching the entire length of the gully is registered. This wall snakes 
along the side of the north-east cliff. It is a dry stone wall measuring a máximum of about ím high, sep- 
arating the bottom of the gully or plain from the hillside, leaving a clear area for travel. 

This delimitation created by the dry stone wall would have served in historical and sub-present times to 
keep animáis away from the crops grown deep within the gully. On certain routes the dry stone wall has 
a very low altitude and its construction denotes a somewhat levelling out of the sector, indicative of the 
existence of a road. 



3D images, Finca de 
Chañaral archaeological 
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View of the stone wal 


Stone wall detail 
















Description of the Property. Colombia 

The Tawantinsuyo and its road network in the Northern Andes 

In Colombia, Qhapaq Ñan became an important geographical unifier. Its 
route allowed versatile communication through the steep landscapes of the 
Southern Nariño department, so that people could swiftly access areas at 
different altitudes. This guaranteed access to a great diversity of agricultur- 
al producís and the circulation of producís from the lower sections of the 
river (1,800 m high), the middle slopes, the high plateaus and the waste- 
lands over 3,000 m high. This granted complete control of the different 
altitudes in order to exploit the diversity of flora and fauna and to devel- 
op different practices of appropriation of land. The route is characterized 
by great beauty, especially the River Guáitara, which has abruptly opened a 
great canyon through the mountains. In some parís, the river follows the 
existing fault lines and breaks through solid inclines and sedimentary pas- 
sages, which show the diverse geological events that have taken place, from 
rocky outcrops to deep, gentle valleys. Its territorial dimensión enables an 
understanding of the memories that link people to their territory, dynamic 
heritage, constant processes of social creativity and original development 
proposals. The territory as a physical projection of a society illustrates de- 
cisions of what to remember and what to forget. At the same time, it is a 
constant element in the everyday imaginary. In the case of Qhopaq Ñon f new 
elements have appeared, and the existing ones have undergone constant 
transformation processes, consistent with the social dialogue of its time and 
space. 

Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System in Colombia 

Qhopaq Ñon appeared in the Andean topography of the Nariño región via a 
diverse series of paths, made with different techniques and materials, dis- 
played harmoniously in relation to the environment. It is characterized by 
the exploitation of slopes (some gentler, some steeper) and the use of local 
materials, such as cornerstones or pebbles (used for retention, división and 
structuring of retaining walls). It takes advantage of the topographic condi- 
tions along a route that, within 17 km, goes from 1,753to 3,047 rnetres above 
sea level, resulting in an overall pleasant walk. Likewise, its walls play an 
important role in the definition of properties and the arrangement of hous- 


ing. In general, Qhapaq Ñan follows a winding route, around every fold and 
prominence, showing original Solutions of addition or subtraction (such as 
excavated or carved paths). The resulting paths are a result of the particu¬ 
lar solution to the many challenges associated with this diverse and abrupt 
topography. In this respect, technical Solutions are exceptionally important. 
To tackle steep slopes, walls of stone were created, a simple but valuable 
technical solution. They started by ‘cleaning’ the property: makingthe most 
of the slope, they made the stones roll downhill until reaching a starting low 
wall, built by creating lines of bigger stones. These heaps of stones, created 
for protection purposes, reached heights between 1 m and 1.8 m, and served 
as a containment element for any materials dragged, eroded or broken by 
the rain. 

This constant accumulation of the materials contained by the wall ends up 
creating terraces. This not only softens the slope and allows it to be culti- 
vated, but also creates a border that clearly delimits the trail. This is em- 
phasized by the fací that, along most parís of the trail, there is a second 
wall which runs paral leí, built with the same technique as the fírst one. This 
serves several purposes: creating a corridor, retaining the filling material 
and guaranteeing a continuous horizontal surface (the trail) through the 
hard topography of the area. The road engineering finds an ally in the sur- 
rounding vegetation, which guarantees the permanence of these structures, 
as the vegetation around the walls confínes them. The so-called live hedge 
barriers delimit the trail and were used to mark the boundaries between 
properties, even as subdivisions within these. They became an important 
element of the landscape. 

The fírst news about Qhapaq Ñan in Colombia dates back to 1541, in one of 
the chronicles of the travellers who walked along it. Pedro Cieza de León 
travelled through these territories on his way towards Perú, and in his Pe- 
ruvian chronicle he mentions some Indian villages the trail ran through, 
such as Funes and Guamatán. He also mentions the River Angasmayo (‘blue 
river' in Quechua) as the water border to the north of Tawantinsuyo, reached 
by Manco Qhapaq, and the River Rumichaca as an important location along 
the trail, next to an Inca fortress. Later travellers emphasize the rugged ter- 
rain along the route, the diflñculties to travel through it and the pre-Hispan- 
ic technological Solutions to go through deep canyons such as La Tarabita. 
Qhapaq Ñan allowed the Spanish conquistadores to move rapidly and with- 


out great difficuIties from the central Tawantinsuyo area towards the North. 
This is described in Cabildo de Quito’s books. He authorized Sebastián de 
Belalcázar to continué the conquest of the territories north of this town. In 
the colonial period, the Spaniards began to administer the existing roads 
and ordered the creation of new roads to link the main administrative cen¬ 
tres of the Viceroyalty of Perú and (later on) of the Viceroyalty of New Grana¬ 
da. In the Northern Andes, Qhapaq Ñan was called Camino Real, and was 
connected to other roads to link the capital of the Royal Audience of Quito 
to Santa Fe de Bogotá, capital of the Viceroyalty of New Granada. During 
the period of independence, the Inca road system allowed the movement 
of armies and communication between the different regions in conflict with 
the Spanish State. This was documented in administrative records, which 
use the road as a reference to describe the location of troops. It also ap- 
peared in some battle reports concerning strategic areas crossed by Qhapaq 
Ñan, such as Funes, where La Tarabita is mentioned as the location of the 
first battle for independence in the Colombian south-west. 

In the nineteenth century severaI scientific expeditions were carried out. The 
first one was by Alexander von Humboldt, who crossed the Nariño Andes 
and described their abrupt geography and the difficu Ities he encountered in 
Crossing them. Other expeditions were carried out by the French, in order 
to find out about the riches of the recently born Republic of Colombia. They 
left many illustrations as records among which stand out the trails on the 
Nariño Andes, used by the natives to carry agricultural producís and also 
used by travellers, allowing us to see the difficult geography all travellers had 
to face, especially in the Rumichaca Crossing. 

Between 1850 and 1859, a scientific project named Comisión Corográfica 
was carried out in order to make maps and describe the different regions 
of Colombia. The description of the región ineludes the trails used by the 
inhabitants of this región, along the border with Ecuador. 

The territory covered by Qhapaq Ñan in Colombia was inhabited in the 
pre-Hispanic past by the ethnic groups the Pastos and Quillacingas. Their 
descendants still live in their ancestral territory and maintain their customs 
and traditions, assuming socio-cultural transformations that have allowed 
them to survive as an ethnic group. After the Spanish conquest, there were 
new mixed-race peoples, who nowadays live all across the territory covered 



by the Inca road system in Colombia. These peoples are characterized by 
their traditions and customs from their indigenous past, which can be ob- 
served in their agricultural practices, gastronomy, clothing, woodcarving 
and celebrations (such as Patrón Saints’ festivals). These communities live 
along the road, in settlements laid out around a municipal centre and scat- 
tered around the middle sections of the mountains, organized in small and 
medium-sized interconnected clusters, living from agriculture and live- 
stock. Some of these communities do not own their own land and they work 
in different forms of hired labour on the large farms in the area. 


Rumichaca - Pasto Section 

Rumichaca Segment 
Code: CO-RP-01-C-2011 

Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Ipiales 
Neighbourhood: Rumichaca 


The Rumichaca Natural Bridge is located in Southern Nariño Department in 
the Republic of Colombia, about 85 km from the departmental capital, San 
Juan de Pasto. It goes over the River Guáitara, which serves as a border to 
the Republic of Ecuador. The Rumichaca segment is 2,776 metres above sea 
level and it belongs to the jurisdiction ofthe municipality of Ipiales. It is part 
of the urban area and the 09 administrative sector of Rumichaca, located a 
few metres away from the international-grade Pan-American Highway, the 
road that runs through the Andean Región. 

El Rumichaca Natural Bridge, which in Quechua means “stone bridge”, is 
a gorge carved by the river. Historically, it has always fulfilled a role as the 
integrator between two territories: in the pre-Hispanic period it was the 
point of unión ofthe Pastos people. During Spanish colonisation it became 
the border between the government of Popayán and the Royal Audience of 
Quito. Nowadays, it is the border between Colombia and Ecuador. It is con- 
sidered a historical landmark, as it witnessed important events throughout 
all the phases of consolidation of territory of both countries, especially the 
treaties of a commercial, environmental and cultural nature. 

The Rumichaca Natural Bridge is made up of different types of terrains 
(from canyon flanks to slopes modelled by the River Guáitara)' of materials 
of volcanic origin, characterized by sandy grounds and ashes. The relief is 


River Guáitara. Ecuador - Colombia border 








The hand-over of lands ¡n the ¡ndigenous reservaron of San Juan. Municipality of Ipiales 



Marketday. Municipality of Ipiales 


very rugged, with some landslides or landfalls on the riverside. The vegetation on the coid thermal floor 
of these slopes is very varied,just like in the area of low montane forests. In addition, this area is affected 
by the geological fault line Guáitara along the south-north axis. 

Historically, the stone bridges in Inca territory were identified by Hernando Pizarro (1533), Miguel de 
Estete (1533), Francisco de Xerez (1534) and Pedro Cieza de León, who described it in the following terms: 
“...you get to a river... and over this river there is a bridge... high and thick and in the middle there is an 
eye through which the river flows furiously; the people walk above it, and cali this bridge Lumichaca in 
the tongue of the Incas, which means 'stone bridge' 


1 Christian Vitry et al in “Rumichaca el puente Inca de la cordillera de los Chichas” [Rumichaca, the Inca bridge in the Chinchas mountain 
range], published by Academia Nacional de la Historia, Buenos Aires, 2001. 


This natural bridge is made of stone, more pre- 
cisely of calcareous rocks among the granite walls 
which support the natural bridge. Several inter- 
ventions have been made on the bridge in order 
to fit it out to the needs of each period. Through- 
out these periods, the bridge has served as a point 
of integration between the two countries. 

Over time, due to the different processes of ad¬ 
aptaron and modernization of the Rumichaca 
Bridge, the original State has changed several 
times; most notably in 1867, when over the rocky 








block a stone and lime structure was built. This allowed the road to be 
straightened by means of a filling system using rocks, and entailed serious 
modification of the original natural conditions of the bridge. As a result, 
traffíc between both countries ¡mproved and especially, commercial activity. 

Finally, at the beginning of the twentieth century a new bridge was created, 
which was used for seventy years. It was inaugurated in 1920 by the Colom- 
bian and Ecuadorian presidents, Marco Fidel Suárez and Alfredo Baquerizo 
Moreno. It served to consolídate the border between both countries, which 
carried out filling works to level the terrain of the bridge with the new re- 
quired level of the roads to I piales in Colombia and Tulcán in Ecuador. 

The Rumichaca Natural Bridge. 

During pre-Hispanic times and later during the conquest and Spanish 
colonisation, and then the independence and the republican periods the 
Rumichaca Natural Bridge was a geographical and political landmark. It 
remained important not only to the States, as it safeguarded territorial 
boundaries, but also to the collective memory of the people who considered 
it a geographical accident and landscape element over the Guáitara River 
canyon and an important border Crossing between Colombia and Ecuador 2 . 

According to the chronicles written in the times of the Spanish colony, the 
Rumichaca Natural Bridge became a strategic point during the Inca’s ad- 
vance north (currently south-west Colombia). For this reason, a fortress was 
built in this area in order to plan the territorial expansión over the indig- 
enous peoples the Pastos and Quillacingas, who lived on the riverbanks of 
the Rivers Guáitara and Angasmayo. These peoples left valuable archaeolog- 
ical and ethnographic evidence of their culture and customs, which are still 
maintained in many places around the border región 3 . 

Historically, in the times of the Spanish colony, the Rumichaca Natural 
Bridge was considered the border between the government of Popayán and 
the Royal Audience of Quito. After the creation of the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada, Rumichaca was built on the border between the new viceroyalty 


2 Resolution #1593, year 2006, declaring the Rumichaca Natural Bridge an Property of Cultural Onterest 
of the nation by the Ministry of Culture of the Republic of Colombia; Bogotá, 2006. 

3 Uribe, María Victoria, Los Pueblos del Altiplano de Ipiales [The peoples of the Ipiales plateau], Instituto 

Colombiano de Antropología review (1978). 


and the Presidency of Quito. In 1824, during the times of Great Colombia, 
Rumichaca was used as a reference point to set the borders between the 
Gran Cauca area and Ecuador. In 1830, when Great Colombia dissolved, 
the Rumichaca Natural Bridge became the international border between 
the Republics of Colombia and Ecuador in the Andes región. Towards 1855, 
with the creation of the United States of Colombia, the Rumichaca Natural 
Bridge became once more the border with Ecuador, taking the River Guái¬ 
tara in Colombia and the River Carchi in Ecuador as reference. 

The Rumichaca Natural Bridge is mentioned as a strategic point in the re¬ 
gión by the chroniclers of the conquest and colonial times, especially Pedro 
Cieza de León (in his work Chronicle of Perú), Miguel de Betanzos and Ca¬ 
bello de Balboa, who describe this place as an point of integration of the 
pre-Hispanic peoples and as a Tawantinsuyo fortress on the Inca’s advance 
toward the north of the Andean región, which they ruled until the fifteenth 
century 4 . 

Rumichaca became a historical, geographical, political, administrative and 
environmental landmark. In recent times, it was given valué by the Colom- 
bian government, which declared it a Property of Cultural Interest within 
the border complex. This has emphasized the importance of the natural 
bridge in the región, together with the oíd architectural complex of the Casa 
de Aduanas (Customs house). Both elements allow us to learn about the 
history and culture of all the stages of consolidation of the territory where 
Rumichaca is located. 

Several chroniclers of the conquest and colonial times mention and de¬ 
scribe in their writings the Colombian south-western territory, home to the 
indigenous Pastos peoples. The chroniclers Pedro Cieza de León (Chronicle 
of Perú), Juan de Betanzos (Narrative of the Incas), Miguel Cabello de Bal¬ 
boa (Antarctic miscellany) establish a relationship between the indigenous 
peoples of the Southern Andean area of the modern Nariño department 
and the Inca people who advanced through this area, leaving varied cultural 
evidence which exists among the population of this area north of the River 
Carchi Guáitara and south ofthe River Angasmayo. According to the histori- 

4 Pedro Cieza de León, Crónicas del Perú [Chronicle of Perú]; Miguel de Betanzos, Suma y Narración 
de los Incas [Narrative of the Incas]; Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, Historia de los Incas [History ofthe 
Incas] (1572); historical documents about the oíd Inca territory and the Pastos and Quillacingas peoples 
in the íóth century. 















ans who have carefully studied these chronicles, there were “Inca incursions 
in Pasto territory; their relationship was documented in several sources, 
among them the appraisal carried out by Tomás López in 1558” 5 . 

As the Rumichaca Natural Bridge is located on the Guáitara River canyon, 
the natural environment is mainly vegetation from the coid thermal floor 
(2,776 metres above sea level), characteristic of low montane forests and run 
a length of 1.7 km. See Annex: Environmental report 

Although the section of the road under consideraron is interrupted, it is still 
possible to walk along it. Starting from the northern or Southern end, one 
can walk from north to south or the other way round, taking the main rural 
road in the area as a starting point. 

The Rumichaca Natural Bridge has always been linked to the transformation 
and development of the territory, especially as it is a border area and it has 
been the scene of several important events, from the pre-Hispanic peri- 
od to contemporary times. Historical highlights inelude the Inca’s march 
north towards Colombia’s south; afterwards, in the times of the conquest, 
the colony, independence and the republic, it was declared the border of the 
new administrative and political divisions at each stage of history of these 
Andean territories. 

From a commercial point of view, the Rumichaca Natural Bridge has been 
the focus of attention of these two countries’ governments throughout their 
history, as it is the entrance/exit control point of several international prod¬ 
ucís. It has also been the point of cultural integration of these two countries, 
which are closely linked by ancestral anthropological and ethnographical 
bonds, sharing customs and traditions inherited from the Andean peoples. 

The fact that the Natural Bridge is cióse to the cities of Ipiales and Tulcán 
has invigorated the physical development of the surroundings. Moreover, 
followingthe Basic Territorial Management Plan ofthe Municipality of Ipi¬ 
ales, it was incorporated into the town centre ofthe 10 administrative sector. 
The bridge is considered an area of environmental, landscape, architectural 


5 Oswaldo Granda,“Ríosy Límites y Geoculturas en el Septentrión lnca”[Rivers, borders and geocultures 
in the Inca north] in Colombia: Territorios, regiones y culturas. [Colombia: territories, regions and 
cultures] Academia Nariñense de Historia. 2004. 


and heritage conservation, so it requires special treatment to comply with 
the uses and interventions carried out on its infrastructure. 




San Pedro Segment 

Code: CO-RP-02-C-2011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Potosí 
Small town: San Pedro 
2.a. Description ofthe property 


The San Pedro segment ofthe road is located in the Nariño department in 
south-western Colombia, about 150 km from the departmental capital, San 
Juan de Pasto, on the eastern riverbank ofthe River Guáitara, at a height of 
between 2,658 and 2,612 metres above sea level, and on the western slopes 
ofthe Andes mountain range. 

This segment runs through the rural areas ofthe San Pedro territory, juris- 
diction ofthe Municipality of Potosí. The San Pedro segment can be easily 
accessed from the national road between the cities of Potosí and Córdoba. 

The access to the trail is located approximately 3 km north of Potosfs town 
centre, accessible by car. Near Potosí there is an archaeological site of great 
historical importance from pre-Hispanic times, known as the “Pictograph of 
the Monkeys”, considered one ofthe regiones most remarkable artistic and 
cultural expressions in the región. 

The San Pedro segment is highly accessible through the good, unpaved 
road which links Potosí and Córdoba. It is possible to cover the road easily, 
although in winter the climate may affect the road conditions: the heavy 
rains in the región turn this inclined path into a drain. 


Pictograph ofthe Monkeys. Municipality of Potosí 






In the pre-Hispanic period, this segment of the Andean Road System linked 
the areas of Potosí and Córdoba (formerly known as Males), in the segment 
between Rumichaca and Pasto, where new roads were recently constructed, 
such as the Interregional Road and the Pan-American Highway. The indige- 
nous communities travelled along this oíd road by foot, and when the Span- 
ish conquistadores and colonizers arrived they travelled along it on horse- 
back. It was the point of integration of the Andean peoples in the región. 

This segment of the road runs across a slope, initially devoid of vegetation. 
Along the road there are some houses typical of the coid Andean rural are- 
as. On its final stretch, the road is surrounded by the typical bushes of low 
wet montane forests. In rainy periods, the steep slopes are eroded by rain, 
which destabilizes the paving of the narrow road (between 0.70 m and 2 m 
wide). From west to east, the road runs from the foothills of the Yamuesquer 
(at 2,658 metres above sea level) towards its lower part (2,612 metres above 
sea level) in the basin of the Chiguaco River. Initially, the road is on a slight 
downward slope. The surroundings of the road have undergone several re- 
forms. The terrains have been adapted to be used for agricultural activities 
and livestock farming. Finally, the slopes become very steep and the paved 
stretch is protected by dense bushes and lichen typical of the Andean región. 

On the high part of the segment, there is a stretch of slightly fíat road, 
with elements characteristic of the región, such as rammed-earth walls and 
houses of a rural, indigenous type. These constructions use rammed-earth 
walls, mud walls, red clay roof tiles and stone foundations, which are part of 
the road’s boundaries. 

On the lower part of the segment, the road is made up of a narrow 'calle¬ 
jón” 6 carved on a slope, averaging 2 m in width. The surface, covered with 
stone, doubles as a drainage channel for rainwater in wintertime. This con¬ 
tributes to the conservation and stability of the stones. In addition, the bor- 
ders are covered by bushes and typical plants of this area, which, in a way 
contributes, to the preservation of this stretch. 

The San Pedro segment used to be part of a complex and winding trail net- 
work across the mountain range. The technological Solutions used in the 
creation, construction and maintenance of the trails are evident. They used 


6 Literally, 'alleyway'; local term used to refer to paths closed by walls, vegetation or the mountain. 


stone because it was the most long-lasting material, given the harsh terrain 
and the climatic variables. Nowadays we can still see a paved path, between 
1 m and 2 m wide. 

The segment of the road is located approximately 3 km north of Potosfs 
town centre. A substantial portion of the road’s length was absorbed by the 
new Potosí-Córdoba road, so only approximately 1.7 km of the oíd road re- 
mains. 

A new bridge over the River Chiguaco was built near this segment when the 
road was created. The river serves as a border between the municipalities of 
Potosí and Córdoba, so it can be considered part of the surroundings of the 
San Pedro segment. The area of environmental and landscape protection 
can be considered part of the buffer zone of the San Pedro segment. 

The area surrounding the San Pedro segment is bordered to the west by the 
small town of San Pedro and the basin and the canyon of the River Guái- 
tara, to the east by the basin of the River Chiguaco, to the north by the Po¬ 
tosí-Córdoba road and the confluence of the Guáitara and Chiguaco Rivers, 
and to the south by the Yamuesquer hill, the ravine of the same ñame, the 
road to Yamuesquer and the slightly fíat rural agricultural area of the lañe 
of San Pedro. 


Panorama of San Pedro. Municipality of Potosí 



La Cofradía Segment 

Code: CO-RP-03-C-2011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Gualmatán 
Lañe: La Cofradía 


The La Cofradía segment ¡s located in the rural sector of the Municipality 
of Gualmatán, in the Nariño department in south-western Colombia, about 
130 km from the departmental capital, San Juan de Pasto, on the west side of 
the small basin of the Pilispí ravine, a tributary of La Floresta ravine, whose 
waters flow down to the River Boquerón, which discharges into the River 
Guáitara, between 2,820 and 2,846 metres above sea level. It is near an town 
centre, and is part of an important fluvial System known in the región as 
Cerro Paja Blanca. It is located on a lañe of the same ñame, which borders 
on the following lañes: to the north on the Paja Blanca lañe near the village 
of Gualmatán, to the south on La Floresta lañe, to the west on the Cuatis 
lañe and the small basin of the same ñame and to the east on La Paz lañe, 
which belongs to the jurisdiction of the municipality of El Contadero. 

The stretch of land on which the La Cofradía segment lies is a territory for- 
merly occupied by the pre-Hispanic Pastos peoples. They left evidence of 
their culture and were mentioned by sixteenth century chroniclers. 

The La Cofradía segment is highly accessible, since its starting and final 
stretches are integrated in the national road between Gualmatán and El 
Contadero, which is part of the operating road System. 


Gualmatán “Balcón Florido". Municipality of Gualmatán 








Nowadays, this segment is used as a pedestrian walkway. It is delimited on 
two of its sides by rammed-earth walls for protection. The trail is not main- 
tained by the local or regional entities. 

The La Cofradía segment runs across a slope from west to east, between 
highly cultivated lands. Some are also used for stockbreeding, and the small 
bush forests are also exploited. These have the typical vegetation of low wet 
montane forests in this Southern Andean región, with temperatures rang- 
ing between 6 o C and 10 o C. See Annex: Environmental report 

The segment of Road called La Cofradía is trapped between rammed-earth 
walls, and runs along excavated terrain from the beginning to the end, fol- 
lowing the slope of the plateau, with a height difference of 26 m (from 2,846 
to 2,820 metres above sea level). The materials used to build these delimita- 
tion walls were extracted locally. 

The La Cofradía segment used to be part of the oíd road between the set- 
tlements of Gualmatán and El Contadero, on the great route from the Ru- 
michaca Natural Bridge to San Juan de Pasto, integrating territories of the 
Pastos and Quillacingas peoples. In the surroundings of the road there is 
a series of cultural elements, maintained by the indigenous and farming 
communities who live along this lañe which comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Municipality of Gualmatán. 

This segment is located approximately 3 km south-west of Gualmatán town 
centre, on the Gualmatán-El Contadero road, the construction of which 
broke the oíd road from the pre-Hispanic period into two. The stretches 
that still exist nowadays are used as ‘footpaths’, which are well preserved in 
spite of the lack of permanent maintenance. The surroundings of the road 
are devoted to agriculture, stockbreeding and forest exploitation. 

The area is bordered to the west by the Cofradía lañe, to the east by the Paja 
Blanca lañe,to the north bythe urban area ofthe municipality of Gualmatán 
and to the south by La Paz lañe in the municipality of El Contadero. 



La Paz Segment 

Code: CO-RP-04-C-2011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: El Contadero 
Lañe: La Paz 


2.a. Description of the property 

The La Paz segment is located in the jurisdiction of the Municipality of El 
Contadero, in the Nariño department in south-western Colombia, about 
150 km from the departmental capital, San Juan de Pasto, between 2,652 
and 2,702 metres above sea level. Along the first stretch, the terrain is rural, 
whereas on the last stretch it crosses urban areas. Overall it is 1 km long. 

The La Paz segment is easily accessible, because it is located on the road 
that links the municipalities of El Contadero and Gualmatán, nearthe basin 
of the Cofradía ravine, a tributary of the River Boquerón, which discharges 
into the River Guáitara. Overall, it is a valuable natural area. Near the El 
Contadero town centre is the Pictograph of the Monkeys, in the village of 
Aldea de María (formerly Putisnam), in the La Cueva lañe. This Pictograph is 
of great archaeological and historical valué, as it is evidence of the presence 
of pre-Hispanic cultures in the village and the región. 

The La Paz segment is located in the lañe of the same ñame; it is bordered 
tothe north by the village of Santo Domingo, to the south by the Cuatis lañe 
(Municipality of Gualmatán), to the south bythe La Floresta lañe, to the west 
by the Cuatis lañe in the neighbouring municipality of Gualmatán, and to 
the east by the urban area of El Contadero. In the pre-Hispanic period, this 
area was inhabited by the Pastos, who left valuable archaeological evidence 


La Paz segment. Municipality of El Contadero 
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such as the Pictographs, which include elements 
of this community’s world view. 

Nowadays, the La Paz segment is part of the pe- 
destrianized road system of the rural sector be- 
longing to the municipality of El Contadero. This 
was part of the oíd crossroads, which linked Am¬ 
azonia with the Pacific lowlands; it was also part 
of the road network which connected the agricul¬ 
tura! terraces on the slopes of mountains. These 
andenes (terraces) are still used throughout the 
Andean región. 

The segment of the road called La Paz is charac- 
terized by earthen edges covered by vegetation 
and a slightly steep soil surface, with rammed- 
earth walls and a paved surface. The trail ranges 
between 2,712 and 2,652 metres above sea level, 
with a height difference of 60 m. 

The materials used to build the delimitation walls 
were extracted locally. It is 5 m wide on average 
and part of the road is covered with stones. 



Chitarran Segment 

Code: CO-RP-05-C-011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Funes 
Lañe: Chitarran 


The Chitarran segment is located in the jurisdiction of the Municipality of 
Funes, in the Nariño department in south-west Colombia, about 100 km 
from the departmental capital, San Juan de Pasto, between the eastern banks 
of the River Guáitara (between 2,479 ar, d 2,575 metres above sea level) and 
the northern banks ofthe River Angasmayo, which serves as the border be¬ 
tween the villages of Funes and Puerres. It is on the west side ofthe Andes. 

The Chitarran stretch is bordered by the following lañes: to the north by the 
Chapal lañe, to the east by the basin ofthe Chitarran ravine which comes 
from the Andes mountain range, to the west and south by the basin ofthe 
River Angasmayo, amidst slightly fíat terrains but mainly steep, from the 
beginning until the end by the river. The area is highly cultivated and is also 
used for livestock breeding and there are agro-forestry practices in the bush 
area by the river and on the slope. 

The Chitarran stretch is part ofthe pedestrian road System within the pop- 
ulated area ofthe Chitarran lañe, which ineludes several areas of cultivation 
of mild climate along the plain trail and bushes in the low wet montane 
forests, located in gradients by the river. The fíat parts ofthe trail are delimi- 
tated with stone walls, which double as fences. On the steep stretches, there 
are protection and connection walls, which are constructed following the 
curves ofthe level ofthe slope. 


Chitarran segment. Municipality of Funes. 



Chitarran segment. Municipality of Funes. 



The Chitarrán segment of the road was part of the oíd Andean Road System 
which linked Pasto with the Rumichaca Natural Bridge. It went through 
different kinds of terrain, from river basins to ravines of the River Guáitara. 
Likewise, around the trail there are agricultura! terraces; following the cus- 
toms of the oíd pre-Hispanic peoples, stone was mainly used to build the 
walls that protect the vegetation and make the drainage of rainwater easier 
in wintertime. 

The región crossed by the Chitarrán segment used to be the homeland of 
diverse indigenous peoples, who left evidence of their cultural practices, 
especially those related to agriculture, such as the creation of terraced fields 
making the most of slopes and different temperature levels. This was the 
usual practice among the Andean cultures in the Southern continent, which 
made their way to the River Angasmayo in their effort to expand theTawant- 
insuyo. 

The Chitarrán segment is located between the basin of the River Angas¬ 
mayo, a tributary of the River Guáitara, which runs along a steep terrain on 
the eastern slope of the river basin. These terrains are used for agricu Itu ral, 
livestock and woodland purposes, following the ancestral customs and tra- 
ditions of the peoples who inhabited these Andean territories, such as the 
Pastos and the Quillacingas. 

The Chitarrán segment is relatively isolated from the roads of the región, 
and this has allowed the conservation of the oíd communication routes be¬ 
tween the Rumichaca Natural Bridge and San Juan de Pasto. Besides, the 
topographic characteristics of the terrain (namely gradients over the Angas¬ 
mayo River canyon) have contributed to the conservation of the trail in its 
original layout, including the wooden bridge. It is a busy trail, which runs 
along the border of the municipalities of Funes and Puerres. 



Rosal de Chapal Segment 

Code: CO-RP-06-C-2011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Funes 
Small town: Chapal 


The Camino de Rosal de Chapal segment is located in the Rosal de Chapal 
lañe, jurisdiction of the Municipality of Funes, in the mid-east of the Nariño 
department in the Republic of Colombia, on the eastern side of the River 
Guáitara basin. The terrain is very steep, and this stretch is part of the small 
basin of the Chapal ravine, which comes down from the high mountain 
ranges and forms a canyon. This is the natural edge of the starting stretch 
of the oíd trail. 

This crosscutting trail was built on the stone gradient, with retaining walls 
at the sides. The stony ground is covered by vegetation characteristic of the 
temperature level of low montane forests. In a way, this has allowed the 
preservation of the trail in the face of the diverse climate changes in this 
tropical Andean región. 

In this segment of the road there is historical evidence of life in pre-Hispan- 
ic times. It was an important point in the process of independence of these 
territories from the Spanish Crown. In the pre-Hispanic past, it was inhabit- 
ed by the Pastos; their domains bordered the area of influence of the Incas, 
who were in the process of incorporating these territories into Tawantin- 
suyo. Many of the pre-Hispanic cultural practices related to agriculture have 
been preserved, such as the use of andenes (terraces) to make the most of 


Rosal de Chapal segment. Municipality of Funes 



the slope and the variety of temperature levels of 
the Andean región. These terrains are preserved in 
optimal conditions. 

The environments of the Rosal de Chapal segment 
are characterized by steep slopes at the Guáitara 
River canyon and a narrow alluvial terrace. Due 
to these physical conditions, there have not been 
great developments in road infrastructure in the 
area, which has, in part, contributed to the preser¬ 
varon of the original layout of the oíd trail. 

Due to the geographic characteristics (steep 
slopes), the development of road infrastructures 
has been limited, and the trail has remained in its 
original State, only used as a path or trocha by the 
locáis, who live from agricuItural, stockbreeding 
and forestry activities. 



Rural dwelling. Municipality of Funes. Village of Chapal 







Guapuscal Segment 

Code: CO-RP-07-C-2011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrative Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Funes 
Lañe: Guapuscal Bajo 


The Guapuscal Bajo segment is located in the jurisdiction of the Municipal- 
ity of Funes, in the Nariño department in south-western Colombia, about 50 
km from the departmental capital, San Juan de Pasto, between the eastern 
banks of the River Guáitara, the Southern banks of the River Bobo and the 
northern banks of the RiverTéllez, between 1,799 ar| d 1 >777 metres above sea 
level, in the foothills of the mountain range, bordering the La Horqueta hill. 

The stretch of the Gupuscal Bajo segment is bordered by the following ter- 
ritories: to the north by the municipality of Yacuanquer (Inantás lañe) and 
the River Bobo, to the east by the mountainous zone of La Horqueta lañe 
(Funes), to the south by the RiverTéllez and to the west by the Guáitara River 
canyon. This stretch runs through highly steep slopes of dry montane forest, 
used as natural pastures. 

The Guapuscal Bajo segment is part of the oíd Andean Road System which 
runs through this lañe of the municipality of Funes, on highly steep slopes 
covered by natural pastures. The climate is warm and dry, as is typical of 
the Guáitara River canyon. The trail runs through rocky terrain, prone to 
landslides. 

This segment of the road linked the middle zone of the Guáitara River basin 
to the Rumichaca Natural Bridge, through a dry climate area with a singular 
xerophile flora, mainly plants that adhere to the rocky ground of the river 


Guapuscal segment- El Salado. Municipality of Funes 






canyon, prone to landslides due to the canyon’s 
steep slopes. 

The Guapuscal Bajo segment is located on a hill- 
side with many ravines. The trail runs straight, fol- 
lowing the curves of the terrain. The construction 
material is mainly compacted earth and trimmed 
rocks. The technique followed is the addition and 
subtraction of material. The edges of the trail are 
made up of embankment retaining walls, slope 
retaining walls and simple stone lines. Several 
factors indícate a deterioration of the trail: weath- 
ering, invasive vegetation, agricultural activities, 
some geographical alterations and, above all, the 
lack of maintenance. However, it is a scarcely trav- 
elled trail, and its isolation has contributed to the 
conservation of its original layout. 

The territory surrounding the Guapuscal Bajo 
segment used to be home to indigenous peoples, 
who carried out agricultural activities. They built 
retaining walls and andenes (terraces) to make the 
most of the slopes at different temperature levels. 
They sowed and harvested at different times of 
year, which allowed a continuous supply of food 
for the population; the surplus was used to trade 
with neighbouring peoples in the región. 

The geographical location of the Guapuscal Bajo 
segment, isolated from the Pan-American High- 
way and the regional and local road Systems, has 
contributed to the preservation of its original lay¬ 
out and structure.This allows us to establish a con¬ 
servation programme unaffected by road Systems 
or structures which may cause a great impact on 
the environment. The trail possesses substantial 
historical and cultural valué for the municipality, 
the región and the country. 


The Inantás segment is located ¡n the central región of the Nariño depart- 
ment in the Republic of Colombia, about 50 km from the departmental 
capital, San Juan de Pasto, in the south-western area of the Galeras volcanic 
cone and near the basin of the River Guáitara, between 2,068 and 2,605 
metres above sea level. This segment runs through the rural areas of the 
Inantás and Estancia lañes, starting near the urban area of the Municipality 
of Yacuanquer. 

The Inantás segment totals approximately 5 km in length, through steep 
terrain. The surrounding lands are used for intensive farming and live- 
stock-breeding. There is great cereal production devoted to local, regional 
and national trade. 

Geographically speaking, the trail borders the basin of the La Magdalena 
ravine, which marks the border between the municipalities of Yacuanquer 
and Tangua and is a tributary of the River Blanco, which discharges into the 
River Guáitara. 

The trail is currently used for pilgrimage to the Virgen de las Lajas sanctuary, 
at Eáster. 

The trail is located on steep terrain of great environmental and landscape 
valué, which may be taken into account in the plans, programmes, projects 


Inantás segment. Municipality ofYacuanquer 





and actions related to the Qhapaq Ñan Colombia Project. This trail could be 
integrated into cultural, historical, tourist and ecological itineraries, so as to 
make the most of the natural potential of the región. 

The Inantas segment is located on a hill in the small basin of the La Mag¬ 
dalena ravine. It runs straight, following the curves of the terrain. Structur- 
ally speaking, it was made out of compacted earth and natural rocks, both 
extracted locally. At the edges, there are embankment retaining walls and 
slope retaining walls, as well as demarcation stone lines. These elements de¬ 
fine the layout of the oíd trail, which belonged to the Andean Road System. 

The Inantás segment is located on the watershed between the Guáitara Riv- 
er canyon and the Atríz valley, on the eastern foothills on the Galeras volca- 
no. This route was already used in pre-Hispanic times (for the pilgrimage 
to holy places, like the volcano) and colonial times (to access the Virgen de 
las Lajas sanctuary, on the upper basin of the Guáitara River canyon). The 
trail was used later on to build the first road connecting with the Republic 
of Ecuador and the road to the river port of Barbacoas, which connected the 
Nariño plateau with the Pacific coast. 

Its geographical location and its proximity to the Pan-American Highway 
have contributed to an accelerated development of the surroundings, es- 
pecially with the creation of new roads to the lañes of the municipality of 
Yacuanquer. Due to the vicinity of a town centre, the population’s customs 
and traditions have changed creating new spaces of encounter. However, 
the layout of the oíd road remains unchanged, as a reminder of the past of 
the región. 



Los Ajos Segment 

Code: CO-RP-09-C-2011 
Location 

Country: Colombia 
Administrativo Department: Nariño 
Municipality: Tangua 
Lañe: Los Ajos 


The Los Ajos segment is located in the Nariño department in south-western 
Colombia, about 50 km from the departmental capital, San Juan de Pasto, in 
the eastern foothills of the Galeras volcano, between 3,010 and 3,047 metres 
above sea level, on the central segment of the Andes mountain range, which 
runs all across Southern Colombia from south to north. It is part of the Gal¬ 
eras sanctuary of fauna and flora. 

This segment is located in the jurisdiction of the Municipality ofTangua, in 
the Los Ajos lañe. This stretch can be accessed by the Pan-American High- 
way, which is 4 km away. About 197 m of the trail have survived, character- 
ized by the cobbled layout used by the pre-Hispanic cultures who used to 
live in this territory. 

Nowadays, this segment is cióse to the road that links the municipalities of 
Tangua and Yacuanquer, which was built on Qhopaq Ñan. The surrounding 
terrains are used for agriculture and livestock raising. The highly fertile soil 
allows intensive exploitation, which has become a local and regional eco- 
nomic activator. 

The Los Ajos segment is highly accessible, near the Pan-American Highway, 
by the oíd San Juan de Pasto-Tangua road. This dirt road allows vehicle traf¬ 
ile and access to the oíd Andean Road System. The trail runs through the Los 
Ajos lañe, on a steep cobbled terrain sloping from east to west. 


Los Ajos segment. Municipality ofTangua 







The Los Ajos stretch is located between the small basins ofthe ravines known 
as Los Ajos and La Marquesa, tributaries ofthe La Magdalena ravine, which 
discharges into the River Bobo. It is a cobbled stretch on steep terrain, be¬ 
tween 2 m and 3 m wide and about 700 m long. Its current State is not very 
good, due to the lack of maintenance and the erosión caused by wintertime 
rains, which make the cobbled surface unstable. 

This segment ofthe road runs through terrains used for agricultural, I ive- 
stock and woodland purposes. Along the edge ofthe trail there are some 
rural houses, in the typical style ofthe Andean mountains. Some of these 
houses are integrated into the oíd cobbled road, which is considered to be 
one ofthe only pieces of evidence ofthe communication routes among the 
pre-Hispanic peoples. 

The Los Ajos stretch is located on a hillside and has a winding layout. The 
technique used is that of addition and subtraction of materials, namely local 
compacted earth and trimmed rocks. At the edges there are slope retaining 
walls and simple earth insulation. Several factors indícate a deterioration of 
the trail: weathering, invasive vegetation, agricultural activities, some geo- 
graphical alterations and, above all, the lack of maintenance. 

The surroundings ofthe Los Ajos segment was i n habited in pre-Hispanic 
times by the indigenous peoples known as Quillacingas, who built a trail 
network between the Atriz valley and the middle basin ofthe River Guáitara. 
They established social and cultural relations with the peoples living to the 
south of this territory. Their world view was based on a series of myths and 
legends related to the Galeras volcano, called ‘Urcumna’, which in Quechua 
means ‘mountain of fire’. The rural people who live here nowadays have 
inherited some of them from the oíd Andean dwellers. 

The Los Ajos segment is located about 8 km north-west of the centre of 
Tangua, near the oíd road from San Juan de Pasto to Rumichaca. The area 
around the trail is used mainly for livestock breeding, with only some agri- 
culture and scarce forestry activities. There are some rural settlements, es- 
pecially on the edge ofthe trail, which has an approximate length of 197 m. 










Description of the Property. Ecuador 

Introduction 

The Cultural Heritage is formed by all the cultural manifestations created by 
human beings throughout their history; the Archaeological Heritage is then 
part of it and ofthe culture that reflects the identity of peoples, expressed in 
tangible and intangible evidence. 

The Road’s architecture was constituted by a large network of longitudi¬ 
nal and transverse roads, storage buildings and even checkpoints, together 
with local towns and villages. It was a structure of extraordinary importance, 
given the significance it has attained lately as a monument of regional in¬ 
tegraron. 

Ecuador has a great variety of natural and cultural resources, among them 
archaeological remains that attest to the presence of cultures which devel- 
oped in our territory, becoming an important part ofthe national heritage. 
One of them, Qhapaq Ñan, extends from Rumichaca, in the northern Prov- 
ince of Carchi, to Espíndola, in the Southern Province of Loja. As a result 
ofthe fieldwork conducted to this date, 447 km of Qhapaq Ñan have been 
documented, from which 121.1 km of ancient road comprised by national 
and binational sections have been selected forthis nomination. These sec- 
tions are: Binational Section Ecuador-Colombia, extending from Rumicha¬ 
ca Bridge up to the Parish of Juan Montalvo, Mira cantón, Carchi province, 
Binational Section Ecuador-Peru, extending from the hamlet of San José up 
to the hamlet of Las Limas in the Cantón of Espíndola, Province of Loja; and 
the National Section extending from the Cantón of Ibarra up to the Parish 
of Jimbura, Cantón of Espíndola, Province of Loja. Many ofthe sections 
are in a good State of conservation, they preserve their ecological environ- 
ments, have a presence of indigenous communities, Afro-Ecuadorians and 
mestizos with their intangible heritage, they have historical centres and his- 
torical-archaeological monuments which bear witness to the existence of a 
complex society with an ideological sense inscribed in the Andean World- 
view. These roads are currently used by the different communities as access 
roads. 


Bearing in mind the short period of Inca permanence in our territory, it is 
important to note that the Road was built by our peoples and re-used by the 
Inca to communicate the current territory of Ecuador with Cusco, La Paz 
and the current territories of Chile and Argentina. 

The Andean Road System was key to the Inca advance on the territory of cur¬ 
rent Ecuador. This road System in the Chinchasuyu was modified, renovated 
and expanded re-using both paths or chaquiñanes as roads or main arteries 
which joined other transverse roads, and which were clearly differentiated 
and signalled according to the geopolitical organization ofthe Inca State. 
It can be concluded that the Inca established a provincial administrative 
centre at the confluence of these roads, and centralised the geographical 
space structuring the complex network of domains and llajtacunas within it 
to exercise economic control over the interregional trade routes. This road 
System was built with exceptional architectural elements such as staircases 
carved into the rock, surface drains, underlying drains, bridges with abut- 
ments, retaining walls and raised roads among others. Connected to this 
system were tambos, chasquiwasi , important political administrative centres, 
pucaras, apachitas , and coicas . The road and its structures enabled the Inca 
State to sustain traffic, and facilitated communication between the four suy¬ 
os (provinces ofthe empire) and Cusco. Many chroniclers, travellers and 
scientists have stated that the Andean Road System was built by great spe- 
cialists. 


Binational Ecuador- Colombia Section 


Segment: Rumichaca. Code: EC-R-01/C-2011 • Segment: Pulcas- Troya A. Code: EC-PTA-02/CS-2011 • Segment: Pulcas-Troya B. Code: EC-PTB-03/CS- 
2011 • Segment: Mariscal Sucre - El Tambo. Code: EC-ME-04/CS-2011 • Segment: La Paz - Quebrada Túpala. Code: EC-LQ-05/C-2011 • Segment: Loma 
Virgen - Chiquito. Code: EC-LC-06/C-2011 • Segment: Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal. Code: EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi 

Cantons: Tulcán, Montufar, La Paz, Mira, 

Parishes: Urbina, Fernández Salvador, La Paz, Concepción, Juan Montalvo 


The binational Ecuador Section - Colombia is located between the Province 
of Carchi - Ecuador and the Department of Nariño-Colombia, in the eco 
región called Montane Andean Forest of the Northwest, considered one of 
the most diverse on the planet. 

Qhapaq Ñan is known in the current Province of Carchi as the “oíd road”, 
“road of the arrieros” and “road of the relay”. It is formed by segments se- 
lected for nomination which maintain characteristics of authenticity and in- 
tegrity, and are in a good State of conservation fortheir use and protection. 
Two branches were identified in this section: East (with five segments), run- 
ning from the Rumichaca Bridge up to La Paz- Quebrada Túpala, and West 
(with two segments) starting in the Juan Montalvo Sector and extending up 
to El Cabuyal, and from La Virgen to El Chiquito. 

The great traffic artery in this geographical area is evidence that pre-lnca or¬ 
ganizaron constitutes the basis for the subsequent Inca organization, which 
preserved its main routes. These have been changed, through restoration 
or expansión, so as to maintain stable connections consisting of a Com¬ 
munications network in harmony with the social, political and economic 
structure of the new mándate established by the Inca. This can be seen in 
the different segments of this section. 













The Andes' rugged geography and the glacial periods created an isolating 
effect, to which the plant and animal communities adapted successfully. 
Not only does this región have the greatest biodiversity, but it is also char- 
acterised by high percentages of endemism and great concentration of en- 
demic bird areas. Vegetation with areas of xerophytic forests and montane 
inter-Andean forests is also predominant. 

In terms of geomorphology, it presents symmetrical shapes, as it lies in 
an environment of terraced volcanic deposits. Predominant heights range 
from 2,774 to 2,786 metres above sea level. The area is inscribed in the recent 
or Plio-Quaternary volcanic deposits, which consist of moraines, terraces, 
cangahua (volcanic ochre soil) stone and rubble cones. All of them are re- 
lated to the Pliocenic and Quaternary volcanic activity which covers all the 
northern inter-Andean area. This activity is what caused the formation of 
well-defined volcanic cones, such as the Chiles and the Cerro Negro. Strati- 
graphically, the pyroclastic deposits present mild dips radiating from the 
centre of the emission. 1 

The Province of Carchi is known for its agricultural activities, particularly 
cattle and sheep breeding, main sources of income for some of the towns 
in the province. Crops grown in the area depend on the climatic conditions 
of the high lands, which generally produce potatoes, barley and wheat, while 
sugar cañe and a great variety of fruits are grown in the warm areas. 

Besides its beauty and biodiversity, what characterises this province is its 
intercultural population, formed by Afro-Ecuadorian and mestizo peoples. 
Cultural manifestations are expressed in religious festivals. As for the music 
and dances of the mestizo populations, the sanjuanes are still performed, 
whereas the Afro-Ecuadorian communities have the "Bomba". Oral tradi- 
tion is related to legends and stories about fantastic beings and nature. Tra- 
ditional techniques for manufacturing bricks and ploughing fields with bo- 
vines are still in use. Local gastronomy is varied and based on foods such as 
guinea pigs, poultry, bovines and swine, in combination with area produce 
such as potatoes, melloco, maize, ocas, and sweet potatoes, among others. 2 


1 See Environmental-Geological report 

2 See Ethnographic Report 
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Segment: Rumichaca 
Code: EC-R-01/C-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi 
Cantons:Tulcán. 
Parishes: Urbina. 


The Natural Bridge of Rumichaca is on the Carchi River, which marks the 
border between Ecuador and Colombia. 

The Natural Bridge of Rumichaca, which in Quechua means“Stone Bridge”, 
is a gorge carved by the river, which historically has served to intégrate two 
territories. In pre-Hispanic times it was the point that united the Pastos 
peoples, during Spanish colonial times it was the border between the Prov¬ 
ince of Popayán and the Royal Audience of Quito, and nowadays it is the 
border between the Republics of Colombia and Ecuador. It is considered a 
historical landmark, as it was the setting of important events at all the stag- 
es of consolidation of the territories of both countries, particularly of the 
binational treaties on commerce, the environment and culture. 
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DeviTs Bridge, Rumichaca 



Segments: Pulcas- Troya A and Pulcas - Troya B 
Code: EC-PTA-02/CS-2011 - EC-PTB-03/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi 
Cantons:Tulcán. 

Parishes: Urbina. 


Continuing southeast is the Pulcas-Troya Segment.This road issubdivided 
in two branches on a slope of the Pulcas Mountain; they then cross a small 
high plateau, and continué on the slope and the top of the same mountain 
at an altitude of 3,270 m. From there they descend over the hillsides of Troya 
Mountain, at an altitude of 3,240.87 metres above sea level. Their length 
is 7,313*93 m , ar, d ^eir width between 1.20 m and 4.62 m. Both the type 
of road: platform (ledge road), clear, enclosed by walls and carved into the 
ground; as well as its route: winding, zigzagging or rectilinear, are deter- 
mined by the location. The road’s surface is a mix of earth and stone, with a 
predominance of earth. In some stretches there are walls made of volcanic 
ochre soil, 0.80 m thick and 1.50 m in height. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Bohío Calle Larga 

Code: EC-PTA-02/CS-2011 

The site Bohío 3 Calle Larga is located on a plain divided by the border Ec- 
uador-Colombia. In the area there used to be several circular shapes and 
their crowns have a colour that differs from that of the soil and topography 
of the surrounding fields. According to oral accounts, there used to be six 
bohíos, the bases of three of which can be seen today. On the surface, a 
large amount of ceramic and stone cultural material has been document- 


3 See glossary. They are described as "houses made by the lords and chiefs" 


Segment: Pulcas-Troya 



: Bohío Calle Larga, border with Colombia 




ed. The possible remains of a tomb were observed, which had been raided 
a few days prior to the examination of the area. These bohíos were made 
from adobe covered with straw, and their walls from adobe. Their area was 
approximately 0.28 ha, with a radius of 30 m. Gondard and López (1983: 77) 
quote an anonymous source in Quito who stated that these bohíos mea- 
sured between 12 m and 15 m in length, and between 5 m and 6 m in width. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Petroglifo de Chapues (Piedra Pintada) 

Code: EC-PTB-03/CS-2011 

To this road is associated the “Painted Rock”, approximately 1.85 m high and 
3 m wide, located in the town of Chapués at an altitude of 3,202 m. Its geo- 
metric designs (spirals, squares, cirelés), zoomorphic designs (deer, monkeys) 
and anthropomorphic designs (square head), are engraved on a rock of ba- 
saltic andesite covered by white sandstone and embedded in a hard-to-reach 
side of the mountain. Next to this rock is a cave covered by vegetation and 
overlapping flagstones. Northeast of the site is an irrigation ditch, a pogyo and 
an Atalaya or viewpoint at 3,384 m, from which both branches of this segment 
can be seen. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Atalaya 
Code: EC-PTB-03/CS-2011 

“Atalaya” or Viewpoint set atop a hill. This is a vantage point from where 
both roads can be seen, as well as part of the city of Ipiales and the road 
coming from Colombia. A pedestrian inspection of the area found ceramic 
and stone cultural material. The State of conservation is not very good. 



Segment: Mariscal Sucre - El Tambo 

Code: EC-ME-04/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi 
Cantons: Montúfar 
Parishes: Fernández Salvador 


In the same southeast direction is the Mariscal Sucre-Tambo Segment, lo- 
cated on a hillside in the area called El Tambo, at an altitude of 2,999 m. On 
account of the altitude, the predominant type of road is ledge road with 
excavated earth surface. The route is rectilinear, and there are no walls. It is 
946,13 m long and a constant 5 m in width. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Bohío El Tambo 

Code: EC-ME-04/CS-2011 

Builton semi-slopingterrain,and associated tothis segment is Bohío El Tam¬ 
bo, approximately 60 m in diameter and formed by walls. 

The site is formed by a bohío in good State of conservation, and three other 
bohíos which can be detected through aerial photography. They are located 
on a high plateau and are approximately 10 m from the road. There is a po- 
gyo called “bath of the Inca” by the locáis, situated approximately 1 km away 
from the bohíos of El Tambo. Access to these archaeological sites is through 
a restored stone-paved secondary road which used to be known as the Inca 
Road. It is builtfrom earth extracted from the ground. Bohío A. has an interior 
diameter of 30 m, and the thickness of the rammed-earth walls is 4 m at the 
bottom and approximately 2.80 m at the top. Average height is 1.55 m in the 
interior face of the wall. Total area is 2,141 m. Cultural material was found in 
the surrounding area at médium density. 



A Mariscal Sucre road 




Bohío El Tambo, Carchi 








Segment: La Paz - Quebrada Túpala 
Code: EC-LQ-05/C-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi 
Cantons: La Paz 
Parishes: La Paz 


Qhapaq Ñan continúes Southeast towards the La Paz-Quebrada Túpala Seg¬ 
ment, where it is a ledge road with a dirt and stone surface and in some 
stretches stone-paved in a cellular bonding, enclosed by volcanic ochre soil 
walls. The route is winding and rectilinear, and there is a square surface 
drain with blocks of volcanic ochre soil at an altitude of 2,708 m. The seg¬ 
menté length is 654.82 metres; width varíes between 3 and 3.60 m, at an 
altitude of 2,735 m * 



Segment: La Paz 




Segment: Loma Virgen - Chiquito 

Code: EC-LC-06/C-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi 
Cantons: Mira. 

Parishes: Mira 


The Loma Virgen - Chiquito Segment starts in the area called La Virgen, 
near Mira, on a mountain top at an altitude of 2,458 m and then continúes 
on the hillside of the area called Chiquito Ravine. The type of road is no 
different from that in the preceding segment. It has a dirt surface, and the 
route is rectilinear, sinuous, enclosed by high walls of assembled bonding 
with a northern lateral orientation, which help support the platform. There 
are also short adobe walls with southeast orientation, which demárcate a 
barrier. Length is 1,312.10 m. Width varíes between 2 and 6 m. 



Segment: Loma Virgen 




Segment: Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal 

Code: EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Carchi-lmbabura 
Cantons: Mira, Ibarra 

Parishes: Concepción, Juan Montalvo, Ibarra 


The Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal Segment is the last one in this section. It runs 
for its whole trajectory on a slope in the Juan Montalvo area, at an altitude 
of 1,997 m, and ends in the area called Cabuyal, at an altitude of 1,547 m. The 
road is a ledge road, at times clear and at times enclosed by stone dry-stone 
walls of bilateral orientation which follow the road. Total length of the road 
is 2,792.83 m from Juan Montalvo to El Cabuyal, with a width constantly 
between 0.50 and 4.00 m. Associated to this segment, and on the way to 
the town of El Milagro, there are six petroglyphs of various dimensions and 
designs: circular geometric, linear, anthropomorphic and zoomorphic fig¬ 
ures. Fartherahead on the same road isthe Bohío Santiaguillo, which consists 
of circular bases with walls of rammed earth, reeds and straw. There are also 
mounds of earth and volcanic ochre soil which were possibly used as dwellings 
in some cases, for ceremonial purposes, or as tombs in others. Judging by the 
cultural material found on the surface, the site corresponds to the Integration 
archaeological period. 




Petroglyph El Milagro i 



Associated Archaeological Site: Petroglifo El 
Milagro 

Code: EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

Petroglyph 4 1, sits on the slope near a path go- 
ing from the village of Milagro in direction north 
down the hill and up to the oíd road. It is 2.5 m 
long, 1.7 m wide and 1.7 m thick. The designs have 
geometrical shapes with anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic figures. The rock is sandstone. 

Petroglyph 2 is located on the side of a third-order 
Street in the village of El Milagro. It has circular 
spiral designs, traced in shallow incisions of one 
to three centimetres in bas-relief. Its dimensions 
are 0.61 m in width, 0.93 m in length, and thick- 
ness of 0.52 m. 

Petroglyph 3 is located on the right side of the 
Moraspucho Milagro road as it runs from south to 
north. It has concentric spiral and linear designs. 

Petroglyph 4 is located towards the highest part of 
the stone-paved road to Moraspucho. Its dimen¬ 
sions are 1.02 m in length, 0.82 m in width and 
0.39 m in thickness.The designs are linear-shaped 
figures. 

Petroglyph 5 is located a few metres away from 
Petroglyph 1. It is 0.52 m long, 0.56 m wide and 
0.39 m thick. Its designs inelude concentric spiral 
and serpentine representations. 

Petroglyph 6 is located near petroglyphs one and 
five. Its dimensions are 2.2 m in length, 1.8 m in 
width and 1.2 m in thickness, with spiral-shaped 
geometric designs. 



4 See glossary 


Petroglyph El Milagro 3 








Associated Archaeological Site: Bohío 
Santiaguillo 

Code: EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

The Santiaguillo bohío sits on a plain. It is com- 
posed of a circular structure with two walls of earth 
or volcanic ochre soil: the outside wall has a diam- 
eter of 40 m, a height of 1.30 m and thickness of 
2.0 m. The internal wall has asm diameter, is 1.35 
m high and 2.20 m thick. On both walls there is 
fragmented ceramic cultural material. This bohío 
was possibly a residence, and is associated to the 
road system. Unfortunately, agricultural activity 
and the building of secondary roads have accel- 
erated its deterioraron, affecting the property’s 
integrity. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tolas de Cuambo 
Code: EC-JC-07/CS-2011 

Situated on a plain, this is a group of archaeolog¬ 
ical remains of three circular tolas 5 with ramps. As 
a result of farming activities, some ceramic and 
stone cultural material of Caranqui and Tuza or 
Cuasmal origin was found in the area. This indi- 
cates the tolas were residential, and that they were 
associated to the road system. They are built from 
earth and volcanic ochre soil. 


5 See glossary 



Bohío Santiaguillo 
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National Section 


Segment: Pimán - Caranqui. Code: EC-PC-08/CS-2011 • Segment: 
Campana Pucará - Quitoloma. v. Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 • Seg¬ 
ment: Nagsiche - Panzaleo. Code: EC-NP-10/CS-2011 • Achupallas - 
Ingapirca Subsection. Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 • Segment: Palcañan 
Grande - Palcañan Chico. Code: EC-PGPC-12/C-2011 • Segment: El 
Tambo - Honorato Vásquez. Code: EC-EH-13/CS-2011 • Segment: 
Cerro de Cojitambo (Loma Curiquinga) - Rumiurco. Code: EC-CR-14/ 
CS-2011 • Segment: Pachamama - Llacao. Code: EC-PL-15/C-2011 
• Segment: Llaviuco -Llaviuco. Code: EC-LL-16/CS-2011 • Segment: 
Mamamag -Mamamag. Code: EC-MM-17/CS-2011 • Segment: Pare¬ 
dones - Paredones. Code: EC-PP-18/CS-2011 • Segment: Hierba Bue¬ 
na- Hierba Buena. Code: EC-HH-19/C-2011 • Segment: San Antonio 

- San Antonio. Code: EC-SASA-20/CS-2011 • Segment: Santa Martha 

- Santa Martha. Code: EC-SS-21/CS-2011 • Segment: Botija Paqui - 
Botija Paqui. Code: EC-BP-22/C-2011 • Segment: Caragshillo-Caña- 
ro - Tunearía. Code: EC-CT-23/CS-2011 • Segment: Oñacapa - Loma 
de Paila (La Zarza). Code: EC-OL-24/CS-2011 • Segment: Ciudadela 

- Vinoyaco Grande. Code: EC-CV-25/CS-2011 • Quebrada Huatuchi 

- Plaza del Inca - Las Aradas Subsection. Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 

Provinces: Imbabura, Pichincha, Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, Cañar, Azuay, 
Guayas, Loja 

Cantons: Ibarra, Cayambe, Salcedo, Latacunga, Alausí, Cañar, Tambo, 
Azoguez, Déleg, Cuenca, Naranjal, Saraguro, Loja 
Parishes: .San Miguel de Ibarra, San Miguel de Yaguarcocha, Caran¬ 
qui, Canagahua, Muíalo, Achupallas, Calle Azuay, Tres Cruces, Cu¬ 
lebrillas, El Roseo, Ingapirca, Coyoctor, Cojitambo, Cuenca, Sayausí, 
Molleturo, Chaucha, San Antonio de Chaucha, Urdaneta, Saraguro, 
San Lucas, San Antonio de las Aradas, Quinara. 
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Location of the National Section 

The National Section extends from the Pimán Segment in the Province of 
Imbabura to the Quebrada Huatuchi- Plaza del Inca - San Antonio de las 
Aradas Segment in the Province of Loja. Two Subsections were defined, and 
seventeen segments in the provinces of Imbabura, Pichincha, Cotopaxi, 
Chimborazo, Cañar, Azuay, Guayas and Loja. The subsections and segments 
in this section have extraordinary characteristics regarding the technical 
and building abilities of the Andean Road System in the current territory 
of Ecuador. Bearing in mind the terrain’s uneven relief, they preserve the 
topographic features and soil composition corresponding to the bends and 
obstacles as can be seen in the subsections Achupallas-lngapirca, Canga- 
hua-Quitoloma and Quebrada Huatuchi-Plaza del Inca-San Antonio de las 
Aradas, as well as in the segments of the transversal Sections going to the 
Coast. Their aim is to connect the main centres of political, economic, mili- 
tary or ceremonial administration with the shortest roads possible. 























Segment: Piman - Caranqui 
Code: EC-PC-08/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Imbabura 
Cantón: Ibarra. 

Parishes: Ibarra, San Miguel de Yahuarcocha, Caranqui 


The first segment of the national section is Pimán - Caranqui. It has a length 
of 1,368.07 m, a width between 0.50 and 4 m, and an altitude of 2,573 m. It 
is a dirt road, although some pebbles can be seen in some parts. The whole 
segment can be described as being the same as the binational section: a 
platform cut into the stone and winding. There are some stretches with 
paved steps, blocks of volcanic ochre soil, and walls. Here it can be appre- 
ciated that the road had a fírst phase of use by groups which preceded the 
Inca, and it was later re-used and restored by the latter. 6 

The Province Imbabura is crossed by two life zones: dry Lower Montane for- 
est and Lower Montane thorn steppe, which present similarities regarding 
vegetation formations to the inter-Andean dry forest. The Pimán-Caranqui 
Segment is in the eco región Montane Forests of the Northern Andes. It is 
a montane tropical forest, located almost entirely east of the Ecuadorian 
Andes. It extends from the South of Colombia to the North of Perú. Pre- 
dominant vegetation depends on the altitude. The western area has elfin 
forest formations between the paramo line and the high forests, at lower 
altitudes there is a pre-montane forest, and finally, the températe forests 
at low altitudes. Each altitude level has undergone isolation processes, thus 
originating high levels of endemism. 


6 See Environmental-Geological report 


Segment: Pimán-Caranqui 


Cochineal (caccus cacti), on 
a prickly pear tree (opuntia 
sp.) area of Pimán 







The flora associated to the sites along Qhapaq Ñan is represented by a vegetation of dry inter-Andean 
forest, mostly lost by now. Bushes like the mosquera and chamaría are common along this segment. The 
native trees that can still be seen are the capulí or pepper tree, as eucalyptus has replaced the rest, and 
grasses such as kikuyo and poaceae are both the most frequent and the first ones to grow after removing 
the original vegetation layer. 

The prickly pear is cultivated in an area near the segment, and according to information gathered from 
the local population, these species were part of a project to obtain a natural dye from the cochineal, 
which was documented. The first description of the cochineal ( Caccus cacti), also known as “carmín” or 
“grana”, was made by Spanish chroniclers in 1523 during the conquest of México. At the time it was men- 
tioned as being derived from plants, which confused its identification for some time. 

Agricultural production is the main economic activity in the area, maize ( Zea mays) being the most 
abundant crop. Among the non-native species which have adapted well to the area are onions, carrots, 
citrus and sugar cañe. See below a chart with some of the species documented near this segment and 
surrounding areas. 

The animal life associated with Qhapaq Ñan is limited, as the area is urbanised and undergoing inten- 
sive processes of erosión. Birds in the sites are: turtledoves, sparrows, herons, ducks, hummingbirds, 
blackbirds; larger animáis have all but disappeared. Near the road there is a remnant of the forest on the 
way to the Pimán sector, consisting of xerophytic vegetation, which is home to animal and plant species 
of scientifíc interest like the following birds of prey: the quilico, the buteo, the land owl of diurnal activity 
(this species nests in deep holes in the ground). The forest presents a small diversity, but a key one to 
maintain balance in the ecosystem. 

Geomorphologically, the area is in the Inter-Andean Basin, limited to the East by the Central or Royal 
Andes Range, and to the West by the Western Andes Range. From a local perspective the morphology 
is predominantly of plains, with medium-high slopes where elevations occur. Heights are irregular, 
ranging from 2,000 metres above sea level in the lower areas to 4,939 metres above sea level in the high 
areas, like the top of the Cotacachi volcano. 

The geology covering the area consists of Plio-Holocenic volcanic rocks and quaternary superficial de- 
posits. 7 

The ñame Caranqui is derived from the community of the former inhabitants of the place, the Caras or 
Caranquis. The language spoken by this community nowadays is Spanish, although there are some who 
use Kichwa as their native language. Regarding the political organization of the community, it is done 



Vermilion flycatcher (Pyrocepahalus rubinus), observed on 
Pimán-Caranqui Segment 



7 See Environmental-Geological report 


Diablohuma (devil head) 







through the Parish Council. The community mentions different civilian or- 
ganizations such as religious congregations, sports clubs, dance groups and 
artistic groups. 

As for specialists in traditional medicine, the most mentioned are the herb- 
alists. People go to them to cure complaints such as the bad air, the evil 
eye, mal de la calle (an evil spell), and fright, although some physical illnesses 
are also mentioned, mainly afFecting the liver and kidneys. The vegetables 
used to treat these conditions are: rué, thorn apple, nettles and chilca with 
which the patient’s body is brushed (to cleanse it of bad spirits). Horsetail 
and maize silk are mentioned as appropriate to cleanse liver and kidneys. As 
regards local music and dances, there is mostly mention of the sanjuanes, al¬ 
though the almost extinct pasillos , pasacalles and yaravíes can still be heard. 
Instruments mentioned inelude the guitar, the accordion, cymbals, trum- 
pets, drums, bass, bass drum and clarinet, among others. The community's 
traditional food is milk bread, for which it is known in the whole province, as 
well as roasted guinea pigs, pork hornado, fritada, colada morada, etc. 8 

Associated Archaeological Site: El Tablón 

Code: EC-PC-08/CS-2011 

This segment of the road is connected to archaeological sites like El Tablón, 
located 930 m from the road, and formed by 14 tolas or artificial mounds 
with access ramps. Its possible relation to the Yahuarcocha lagoon and the 
finding of stone remains, which according to orality would be a sacrificial 
stone used by the “elders and/or Incas”, made this región a sacred place for 
the pre-Hispanic ethnic groups which inhabited it. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Caranqui 

Code: EC-PC-08/CS-2011 

At 7,001 m from the road and to the Southeast of the central park of the 
Caranqui Parish, lies the archaeological site of the same ñame, which stands 
out for its aqueduets tucked into tunnels and open canals used to convey 
water. The site’s architectural features are made up of two dry stone walls 
with mud that act as a mud wall or a perimeter wall that is part of the Inca 
Wasi site. On one of these walls, there are four alcoves and, on the other, 
there is a door with an operating jamb. Another architectural element pres- 
ent is the stairs which allow entrance to the site and which show the influ- 
ence of the Imperial Inca architecture in the area. 


8 See Ethnographic report 
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Segment: Campana Pucará - Quitoloma 

Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Pichincha 
Cantón: Cayambe 
Parishes: Cangahua 


The Cangahua - Quito Loma segment lies between the cantón of Cayambe, 
the Parish of Cangahua, the province of Pichincha in the northern area of 
Ecuadores central cordillera, between the ravines of Chinchochimbana and 
Pacchapamba or Achupallas, at 3600-3700 metres above sea level. It corre- 
sponds to the life area of humid mountain forest, characterized by its high 
rates of rainfall associated with vegetation made up mainly of pulses, shap- 
ing the grassland associated with small shrubs along the segment studied. 

The segment crosses Mollisol soils, rich in mineral, and has a mollic horizon 
that is generally developed underneath herbaceous gramineae vegetation in 
mild sub-humid to semi-dry climates. This segment of the road presents a 
plant composition between a scrubland paramo, cushion paramo and shrub 
remains in nearby ravines; the most common shrubs are Chuquiragajussieu, 
known as chuquiragua or flor del Andinista (the climber’s flower). 

The most representative animáis are llamas, deer and dogs, the latter be- 
ing in abundance in one of the Cochasquí sites. Deer are also an import- 
ant reference point, and their antlers have allowed the identification of two 
species: Odocileus virginianus and Mazama Rufína. Both species have seen a 
decline in Ecuador due to hunting and loss of habitat. 

It should be noted that, of all the northern mountains, this is the first in 
which the presence of canine bones are described. Historically, dogs have 



Romerillo (hypericum laurifolium) Quitoloma 
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Quitoloma segment 


been associated with the development of human groups for thousands of years, but very little is known 
aboutthedogs associated with Pre-Columbian Ecuadorians. 

Geologically, it can be said that volcanic structures stand out due to their high elevation and, generally, 
their surroundings inelude large expanses of land, with small and large lava bumps called lava domes 
or volcanic bubbles. 9 

The communities which belong to the Cangahua Parish (Cangahua meaning ‘clay material’ in Quechua), 
make up the farms established in the area, especially Guachalá farm. Some were formed after the land 
reform with lands granted to the farms (San Antonio, San Luis, La Josefina), others have been the fruit of 
land acquisition by farms (High and Central Chumillos), and others are the product of both (Cochapam- 
bas). 


9 See Environmental-Geological Report 




Cuyes, local gastronomy. 




The communities of the highlands maintain control of the town councils 
and work in difFerent areas such as residents’ volunteer organizations for 
the repair of roads, the cleaning of i rrigation channels and othertypes of in- 
frastructure, the organizaron of festivals, participation in mobilizations, de- 
velopment projects, participation in second-level and rural and indigenous 
organizations, schooling, gender and health. The organized communities 
have succeeded in having a political oflficial, traditionally known as a political 
position, appointed in Cangahua by an assembly made up of the authorities 
of the Parish centre and by representatives of the Parish communities and 
second-level organizations. This is done in rotation, including communities 
that do not have NGOs. Cangahua has 49 neighbourhood and community 
organizations and most belong to NGOs. In the last few years there has 
been significant female participation and leadership. 

These communities, in contrast to those from Guachalá, have maintained 
Quechua as their daily language, using Spanish as a link to outside people 
and institutions. 

High-altitude communities still produce grains - barley, wheat, tubers, 
potatoes, mashua, oca, melloco as well as quinoa, faba beans and kidney 
beans. Quinoa is a product that was in decline, as a crop and food, but some 
communities are bringing it backthanks to its nutritional and identity valué. 

Onions are grown as a product to sell and, in some cases, this crop has re¬ 
placed traditional subsistence crops. 

The communities of the lowlands are producers of corn, zambo, squash, 
faba beans, vegetable crops and potatoes (to a lesser degree). In this respect, 
they complement the highland crops, except that the lands no longer allow 
sufficient production to exchange crops. 

Exchanges do still take place between a few communities of the highlands, 
villages and neighbourhoods further away such as Zámbiza, Imbabura and 
the communities from the cantón of Ayora. The custom is still maintained, 
despite having deteriorated in certain areas. When there is a potato harvest, 
corn producers tend to go to exchange goods. If they do not have corn, they 
take what they can in order to acquire potatoes. When there is a production 
of corncob, the villagers ofthe highlands come down with faba beans and 
potatoes to exchange crops. They do this with people they have known for 


a long time and with whom they have exchanged goods before. In some 
communities this system was lost around ten years ago. 10 

A lot further on than the previous segment and following the same South- 
east direction lies the Campana Pucará - Quitoloma segment, 3,898.85 m 
length, divided into two segments and with an average width of between 
three and four metres. The first segment is of ploughed soil, dug out and in 
a straight line and located on Campana Pucará hill. Its route runs along the 
Toaquiza hillside until it arrives at Pambamarca hill, located at an altitude 
of 3,955 m. The second segment located at an altitude of 3,668 m is located 
along the Quito Loma hillside. This dug out, rectilinear dirt track has a bend 
that changes the direction towards El Quinche. 

A group of pucarás (Inca fortresses), Campana Pucará, LomaToaquiza, Pam¬ 
bamarca, El Censo y Quitoloma and Tambo Moyobamba, are associated 
with this segment. These pucarás, initially occupied by Cayambis and later 
by the Incas, are made up of concentric, terraced, dry stonewalls located 
at an average altitude of 3,800 m. The monumentality ofthe Pambamarca 
complex is noteworthy. It extends more than six kilometres from the moun- 
tain summit, making up what is possibly the largest Inca military complex 
in the whole of Tawantinsuyu. 

It is made up of at least fourteen walled enclosures, with hundreds of metres 
separating each one. The highest unit is located at 4,075 m and the lowest 
is at 3,400 m. The different units are considered part ofthe same complex 
due to their proximity to each other and because, in certain cases, they are 
linked by pits. Four examples of big Inca military installations are described 
and compared: Pambamarca in Pichincha, Ecuador; Incawasi in the Cañete 
valley, Perú; Incallactain in the province of Cochabamba, Bolivia, and Pucará 
de Aconquija in the province of Catamarca, Argentina. 


10 See Ethnographic Report. 




Associated Archaeological Sites: Campana 
Pucará 

Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

This pucará has five concentric, terraced walls with 
a pit to the Northeast, four isolated, quadrangular 
enclosures with a large structure on the south side 
and stairs. The building material is stone with a 
technique called dry stone. It has a military and 
also possibly highway function. On the surface ce- 
ramic and lithic material is found. 



Campana Pucará 


Plaza describes this site as having complex archi- 
tectural characteristics, altered in the south-west- 
southern slopes, as well as the extreme Southwest. 
Seven protection fronts are identified, in concen- 
tric succession regarding the máximum point of 
elevation. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Pucará 
Pambamarca 

Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 


According to Plaza, this pucará 'is the most com¬ 
plex and extensive of the group of fortresses’, pos¬ 
sibly due to its location on its level of altitude and 



Pucará Pambamarca 



the presence of different architectural elements. 
Five terraced ledges and two structures or enclo¬ 
sures on its upper ledge were identified. 

The dry stone building technique is maintained. 
Its functionality is military, residential and possi¬ 
bly ceremonial. The building material is stone. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Pucará 
Quitoloma 

Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

As part of a complex the pucará of Quitoloma and 
pucará of Janchi and/or Sombrero are recorded. 
Quitoloma is on the summit, and measures 548 
m in length and 248 m in width. It is made up 
of various building spaces, with concentric walls 
and embankments, surrounded by ditches and 
pits. The first building space is a central pyramid 
made up of four concentric terraces in the form of 
a spiral staircase, called an ushnu, and there is ev- 
idence of the foundations of structures or rooms. 
The second sector corresponds to rooms for stor- 
age, kallankas 11 , cólicas 12 , access doors, stairs and a 
quarry sector. Its function is military and residen¬ 
tial associated with the road. The building materi¬ 
al is andesitic-basaltic stone. 

Pucará Janchi and/or Sombrero lies on top of a 
small hill, made up of three thousand concentric 
rings and a small central ledge. The walls are open 
for research work. The walls are 60 m by 50 m. 
The distance to the road is o m and its function is 
associated with the road and as a watchpoint. The 
building material is andesitic-basaltic stone, using 
the dry stone technique. 


11 See Glossary 

12 See Glossary 


Pucará Quitoloma 







The archaeological site of Quitoloma was investigated by Oberem (1969), who carried out specific ex- 
cavations and officially recognized the thirteen pucarás. When the first infrastructure study of Quito 
Loma and the Achupallas fortress and of the overall structure was carried out, it was determined that its 
parentage was Inca. 13 

Associated Archaeological Site: Tambo Moyobamba 
Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

The site has the foundations of three structures, one big rectangular and two small. All these elements 
indícate that this site was a tambo and it was used for residential purposes and road usage, despite the re- 
searcher, David Brown, defining it as an Inca wasi. The building material is andesitic-basaltic stone. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Pucará El Censo 

Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

Like the other pucarás, this pucará is built on top of a hill, taking advantage of the topography of the 
land. It has six terraced ledges with stonewalls interspersed with the area’s vegetation, which practically 
obstructs the visibility of the evidence left. On the first ledge there is a mass grave. There are possible 
stairs to enter the ledge and their building technique is stone and dry stone without mortar. This site has 
a rocky promontory and a swamp feeding from a poqyo (a type of lagoon). 

Associated Archaeological Site: Pucará Loma Toaquiza 

Code: EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 

The archaeological site is a pucará made up of rectangular structures, stairs and six terraced concentric 
structures as well as three rectangular structures of different dimensions. Similarly, there are access 
stairs. Its functionality was probably mixed (military and residential) and linked to the road network. 
The building material is stone and remnants of non-identified ceramic, lithic and obsidian remains. It 
is worth noting that, because of the vegetation, other rectangular structures observed by Plaza in 1977 
were not defined. 



Pucará on the hill ofToaquiza 




Pucará El Censo. 



Fresco (1986). In Morillo (2009) 















Segment: Nagsiche - Panzaleo 
Code: EC-NP-10/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Cotopaxi 
Cantón: Salcedo 
Parishes: Panzaleo 


The province of Cotopaxi occupies the fourth broad valley from the North, 
called Hoya Central Oriental del Patate (Central East Patate Valley) in the can¬ 
tón of Salcedo and the Parish of Panzaleo. It is set in the life zone of low 
montane dry forest and the Cordillera Real Oriental mountain range and 
extends over the Eastern slopes of the Central Cordillera in Colombia, the 
Eastern Cordillera in Ecuador and the first section of the cordillera in the 
North of Perú. This is why its topography is predominantly sloped and it 
is a región considered as one of the most diverse on the planet and in the 
biogeographic northern Andean province. 

The morphology corresponds to mountains with gently sloping hills, which 
finish in fíat areas, made up lithologically of volcanic aerial products 

and fluvio-lacustrine deposits. Altitudes vary between 2,800 and 2,700 me- 
tres above sea level, moderately mild to cool climate (currently affected by 
the Tungurahua volcano activity). Qhapaq Ñan runs along volcanic rocks 
made up of lapillus, pyroclastic deposits, deposits of fluvio-lacustrine origin, 
volcanic ochre soil, mostly with residual soil coverage, mainly used for ag- 
riculture. According to Hidalgo’s historical records, Latacunga and Ambato 
did not have forests in the period of contact with Europeans. The area was 
characterized by low and open shrubs due to the frequent landslides caused 
by the eruptions of the Cotopaxi volcano. The site’s plant characteristics 



Typical Cotopaxi 
dress 



have greatly deteriorated 
due to soil erosión and the 
site's physical characteris- 
tics which correspond to 
the formation of xerophyte 
and dry forest vegetation 
which are usually found 
along the road, such as eu- 
calyptus, pencos, acacias or 
broom. 

The typical flora found 
along the road consists of species of fig trees, eucalyptus, mosquera, penco, 
stinging nettle flowers, Schinus molle trees and chilca trees. Of these spe¬ 
cies, the molle tree is one of the most typical of the sector and, according 
to general comments from the local population, the road was previously 
delimitated by large molle trees. 14 

The area community's primary activity is agriculture and livestock. Vegeta¬ 
tion coverage has largely been removed and therefore the animal species' 
natural refuges have disappeared. The mammal species are mainly rodents 
and marsupials that have adapted to human presence, and the small birds 
of prey feeding from rats and mice and different crops, the most common 
being sparrows and turtledoves. They can be seen on the edges of the road 
or near chackras that people have for growing family crops. 

San Miguel de Salcedo is the main town in the cantón and one of the most 
important urban centres of Cotopaxi. It is here that the political administra- 
tive institutions which govern the cantón are located, as well as the educa- 
tional and health centres. 

50% of the Parish of San Miguel population is indigenous. Panzaleo is a 
rural village with an indigenous and mestizo population. Barrio Nuevo is 
a rural indigenous neighbourhood belongingto the Parish of Antonio José 
Olguín. In San Miguel de Salcedo, Panzaleo and Barrio Nuevo, the mesti¬ 
zo population speaks Spanish and the indigenous population is bilingual; 
(Spanish and Kichwa). Kichwa is an important aspect of the identity of indig- 



14 See Environmental-Geological Report 



enous populations in these sectors and, at the same time, has been a linch- 
pin in the organizaron processes of the indigenous collective demanding 
social recognition. On the other hand, the community of San Agustín de 
Callo is rural and the population is rural indigenous, and before the land 
reform, they were guasipungueros from the San Agustín de Callo farm, where 
the ruins of an Inca building are found. 15 


In the province of Cotopaxi we fínd the Nagsiche- Panzaleo section, located 
on a small, not very pronounced slope, at an altitude of 2,631 m. From here, 
the volcano of Cotopaxi and the Salcedo plateau can be seen. The Salcedo 
plateau is 1194.69 m in length with an average width varying between two 
and three metres, and is like a ledge (a cut slope), made of earth, although 
small boulders can sometimes be seen, on a windy track without walls or 
architectural elements. It has natural drains that become mixed up with the 
road's gullies. It makes up the beginning of what leads to the Royal Road of 
Unamuncho in the province of Tungurahua. 


Associated Archaeological Site: San Agustín de Callo 
Code: EC-NP-10/CS-2011 


This section is associated with 
the archaeological site of San 
Agustín del Callo located on a 
plain or plateau at an altitude of 
3,113 m. The Inca and his family 
would stay in this type of tam¬ 
bo and this site probably had a 
ritual usage as it is cióse to Co¬ 
topaxi. Currently it is a ranch for 
tourist accommodation. Most 
of the building structure has 
features of Inca architecture, 
such as, among others, con¬ 
crete walls, padded rectangular 
blocks joined without spaces, 
alcoves in the walls and trape¬ 
zoidal doors. 


15 See Ethnographic Report 
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Achupallas - Ingapirca Subsection 
Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Provinces: Chimborazo - Cañar 
Cantons: Alausí, Cañar. Tambo 

Parishes: Achupallas, Juncal, El Tambo, Ingapirca, Calle Azuay,Tres Cruces, Culi 


This subsection is made up of the provinces of Chimborazo and Cañar in 
the central-south mountain range. The surroundings of the road have not 
changed, especially the area of P.N, where the four life areas of the road of 
the humid montane forest (b.h.M.) are found. This life area is characterized 
by the transition between the coid highlands and surrounding subparamo 
between 2,800 and 3,000 metres above sea level. The forest has been con- 
sidered appropriate for intensive farming activities. The humid subalpine 
forest (b.s.S.A), located between 3,400 and 4,200 metres above sea level, 
has rainfall in the range of 1,000 mm and its main vegetation is scrubland, 
a very humid subalpine forest (b.m.h.S.A.) Finally, a very small area corre- 
sponds to the alpine steppe. 

Inaugurated in 1979, the Sangay National Park is crossed by the Achupallas 
- Culebrillas section and is considered one of the largest national parks in 
the country. It has 500,000 hectares and is also recognized by International 
Organizations such as UNESCO which, in 1983, declared it as World Heri- 
tage. The park is located between the provinces of Cañar, Chimborazo, Tun- 
gurahua and Morona Santiago and at an altitude of 1,000 to 5,000 metres 
above sea level. It is home to different ecosystems and the animal and plant 
species found here make its rich biodiversity one of the most important in 
Ecuador. The area studied makes up one of the western slopes of the Royal 
cordillera, which is made up of volcanic and glacial depositsfrom theTertia- 

Bocina, Puruhá community 








ry and Quaternary Periods, respectively. The area 
studied in the highlands ofthe Andes cordillera is 
characterized by geographic fragmentation from 
North to South, drawing two strips in the land- 
scape that connect the eastern and western belts 
ofthe Ecuadorian Andes. 16 

There are quantitative demographic differences 
between the provinces. These are put into per- 
spective if the qualitative characteristics and com- 
position ofthe population of each are compared. 
In this way, the gender ratio between the prov- 
inces does not differ much from one to the oth- 
er: there are more men than women, a situation 
that stands out as a statistic just like the religión 
ofthe country. This can be viewed as the result of 
the significant migration process that the area has 
been subject to, as well as its own dynamics. 17 

The primary activity is animal husbandry, intended 
for trade, in this order of importance: cows, year- 
ling sheep and pigs. Also reared are guinea pigs 
and chicken for personal consumption, and hors- 
es are reared for personal use or sale. Agriculture 
is the secondary activity. To a greater proportion 
the producís are intended for personal consump¬ 
tion and to a lesser proportion, for sale. 

The most important crops in the three centres 
are: barley, broad beans, ocas, mashuas, mello- 
eos, corn, wheat, peas and lentils. The cultivation 
of traditional crops such as quinoa, chocho grain, 
melloco, mashua and sweet potatoes is currently 
disappearing. Agricultural activity is of great im¬ 
portance as community life revolves around the 
annual agricultural eyele. 

16 See Environmental Report 

17 See Ethnographic Report 



Guagsa 


In this area, festivals and religious days are points of reference for the beginning and end of agricultural 
activities. For example, people say that planting corn is done with the waters of San Francisco, after 4 
October and continúes until after All Souls’ Day. Barley is sown in December, in the epoch ofthe Indian 
summer of El Niño, before the winter season starts completely. 

The Achupallas- Ingapirca subsection is located in the provinces of Chimborazo and Cañar in the can- 
tons of: Alausi, Cañar and El Tambo, bordering on the Parishes of Achupallas and Juncal. El Tambo and 
Ingapirca. The outline ofthe el Tambo and Ingapirca road starts in the village of Achupallas and contin¬ 
úes towards the hamlet of San Pedro de Azuay on the fíat side ofthe Mapa Huiña hillside, paral leí to the 
left edge ofthe Azuay River, located at an altitude of 3,471 m, an area of soil and rocks. This subsection 
lengthwise has a Northeast -Southeast direction. In the sector known by the population as “Pallcañan 




Chico” the subsection branches towards the East in the direction 
of the summit of the Osarán hill. 

It has an average width of 1.50 m and its road is enclosed with 
dry stonewalls, approximately 154 m. The road is of soil mixed 
with boulders and round stones of different dimensions scat- 
tered in low density. It has a closed canal on the surface from 
where stonewalls on both sides of the road can be seen. These 
walls are equivalent to the sidewalls that separated the road from 
the cultivated areas. The trajectory continúes in this sector with 
an earth road located on a slightly inclined plain that descends 
towards the left shore of the Azuay River, situated at an altitude of 
3,477 m. On the side, a high wall of various rows of uncut stones 
is noticeable. Following the route, a fírst bridge is located which 
crosses the Azuay River at an altitude of 3,481 m. This bridge is 
made up of wooden beams and has a three-metre span, covered 
in rocks, stones and turf, allowing the road to continué upwards 
towards the Mapa Huiña hill. Having passed the first bridge, the 
road is situated on the northern side of the Mapa Huiña from 
where the road is made of earth and loose stones. As the climb 
continúes, stairs cut from the rock bed at an altitude of 3,606 m 
can be seen. 19 m higher there are small sectors whose roads are 
4 m wide and with herbaceous vegetation. From the valley, the 
Cuadrul River can be seen. On the upper side, on a relatively fíat 
area located at a height of 3,625 m a second bridge, called Allpa 
chaka, can be made out. It is made up sticks, intermixed with 
stones and turf, with a 3 m span over the same Azuay River, lo¬ 
cated at an altitude of 3,641 m. In this sector, the zigzagging path 
is cleared and its width varíes between 1.20 and 1.50 m until the 
ascent of the Callana Pucará hill. Here the steep slope reduces 
the width of the slope to 0.50 m and a small sector appears with 
a dry stonewall with a width of 0.40 m and a height of 0.40 m. 
Approximately 4 km further, a pucará can be seen. Further on, 
the road is located on the same southwestern side, maintaining 
a similar width, and becomes earth and is slightly sunken due to 
use and erosión. It is delimited by moorland straw and a natural 
underlying reservoir reused by the original and current settlers. 




Achupallas Ingapirca segment 



Associated Archaeological Site: Baños de Achupallas 
Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

The Baños de Achupallas (the baths of Achupallas) are located in the urban area of Achupallas. The site’s 
architectural elements are made up of two structures: the first is a 1.7 m rectangular shape on its north- 
south axis and 0.93 m on its east-west axis. It has a depth of 1 m with walls made of semi-cut stone, 
composed oftwo rows of rustic bonding. 

The second structure maintains 1.9 m on its northeast - Southwest axis and 1.8 m on its northwest - 
southeast axis. It is 1 m deep with walls that have up to 3 rows of cut stones, set out in rustic bonding. 

These structures are partially full of water due to the underground pipelines for the supply of water 
being blocked, preventing the normal flow of water. It is built of basaltic andesite and its function was 
possibly ‘ceremonial’. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Callana Pucará 
Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

These are two structures on the fíat summit of the Callana Pucará hill facing North. The structure is of 
stone, 

a type of isolated enclosure with an internal división. The dimensions are: north south 9.5 m, on the 
eastern sector 14.5 m and 15.9 on the west side. 

It possibly holds an escarpment and extends out across the hill. Due to its characteristics and geographic 
features, it possibly acted as a watchtower and a position of defence as it has a visual range of 360 o . 

It is important to note that in the month of May, in this spot, the community of Zhuid carries out a reíi- 
gious festival in honour of the valué and meaning that the hills present for the indigenous communities. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Sombrero Taruga 

Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

This site is made up oftwo foundations of perimeter stonewalls (100 x 20 m) with ¡nternal subdivisions, 
which preserve its basic layout. It is located at the bottom of the valley and is made up of three big 
structures and several rectangular rooms. Architectural element one or ‘Complex 1’ has dimensions of 
37 x 20 m and a possible door on the north wall is seen. It could be an animal pen. Architectural element 
two, ‘Complex 2’, is subdivided into structure B measuring 52 x 27 m and is located adjacent to a smaller 



“Bath” structure 



Structures on Callana Pucará 



Sombrero Taruga 






structure, defined as structure A of 25 x 10 m. These structures have been called calloncas 18 . Structure E 
is subdivided into seven rooms. They still show between two and three rows of dry stonewalls without 
mortar. The building material is made up of diorite and andesite stones, not cut, similar in size. It was 
possibly a Tambo and/or a place of rest for Chasquis. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Apachita Tres Cruces 

Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

Apachita 19 Tres Cruces is 1.70 m in height and 6 m in diameter and is located on the eastern side of the 
road and is an accumulation of offerings to the gods or, possibly, an area marker. They are located in 
mountain passes or the high summits that cross the road. The building material is volcanic stone, uncut 
and of similar sizes. 

The cultural material on the surface is lithic, possibly unpolished granite. It is on this geographical point, 
cióse to Nudo de Azuay and the Huagraurco hill that every 15 November the Azuay community holds a 
festival dedicated to Taita Urcu. 



Apachita Tres Cruces. Cañar 


Associated Archaeological Site: Paredones de Culebrillas 
Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

The archaeological site of Culebrillas is a complex made up of different structural elements: enclosures 
cióse to the water mouth, Tambo de Paredones and Labrashcarumi, the same that are associated with 
the road. It is located at the foot of the “Yanahurco” or Black Hill. The lake of Culebrillas is 1,350 x 445 m 
in size and its deepest point in the middle is 1,920 m and it is located at 3,885 metres above sea level. It 
is fed by the Sontzahuin River, the Amansahuin stream and the Espíndola gorge. 

The water mouth and its meanders enter the lake by the hollow lake system and are zigzag in shape, 
measuring two to four metres wide. From one of these the Cublebrillas River is born. 

Approximately 60 m from the water mouth there is a terracing of rocks, possibly carved, projecting a 
kind of wall 0.40 m wide and 4 m long. 

On the Southwest side of the lake there are two structures, the first approximately 650 x 760 m in di¬ 
mensión with an access stretch with an approximate width of 1 m.The second structure is square and is 
located on a small hill. 

Labrashca Rumi, located 340 m from the water mouth, is made up of carved rocks of various lengths, 
from 30 cm on the side to blocks measuring 50 x 20 x 40 cm. These rocks generally have a carved and 

18 See glossary 

19 See glossary 
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polished side and their shape ¡s truncated. Some 
stones are ¡n rows and others are scattered and 
appear to represent a lithic workshop. The rocks 
are found ¡n several States of cutting and carving 
and this is the only known Inca quarry on Ecua- 
dorian territory and one of the few ¡n the Andes, 
giving ¡t exceptional valué. 

Tambo Real or Paredones de Culebrillas, (also 
known as Paredones de Azuay) is a rectangular 
structure in the shape of a C and has five rooms 
of different sizes. A central room is the biggest in 
size (5.20 x 5 m); the sides of this room are 5.2 x 5 m 
and oflfthese sides are the smaller rooms of 2.80 
x 2.80 m. Currently, the small housing structure 
on the north side is used as a refuge and its roof 
is made of straw. The height of the complex varíes 
as the walls are in ruins. Its average height is ap- 
proximately 2.50 m, with rocks bracing the struc¬ 
ture and traces of plaster. The rock has merged 
with the earth’s mortar and there are two rows of 
rock and at its centre there is a mixture of chocoto 
(a mixture of mud, straw and cattle manure) and 
boulders. Its total area is approximately 20 m 2 . 

John Hyslop States that this type of tambo was 
characteristic in densely populated areas and 
was built in isolated sites that the road crossed. 
He classifies this kind of tambo as ‘classic Inca 
tambo’. They are also classic in type as they fit the 
descriptions in the early documents on tampus 
and because they are free from the complexities of 
Prelnca or local Inca occupation. Fresco describes 
this architectural element very briefly and carried 
out a survey of the sites. He States that these were 
used during the Republican period and must have 
acted as some type of administrative centre re- 
lated to the animal husbandry of the paramos of 
Nudo del Azuay. He further emphasizes that this 
site could possibly be the one that Guarnan Poma 
described as Hatun Canaria. 



Labrashca Rumi 



Structures cióse to the mouth of the Culebrillas lake. 



Foundations of the Tambo de Paredones structure 
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Associated Archaeological Site: Huasipamba 
Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

The site is made up of three rectangular structures with dry stonewalls. The 
constituent architectural elements point toward a chasquiwasi and they 
were associated with the road network. Fresco described this site and car- 
ried out a small survey. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Ingapirca 

Code: EC-AI-11/CS-2011 

This archaeological site is made up of an elliptical structure 36.5 m in length, 
12.5 in width, with an area of 378.30 m 2 and a height varying between 3.50 
and 4 m. Around it are stone padded walls and entrance is through the up- 
per part through a trapezoidal door with two walls of different depths, also 
known as a jamba. These also act as a foundation for a lintel. This allows 
entrance to the sector called elipse templo del sol (ellipse sun temple) and to 
two small structures called ‘body guards’. 

There are also seven ‘chambers’, a ceremonial square and to the East of the 
square there is a building with ten rooms called La Condamine. The store- 
houses are the seven structures located to the North-east of La Condamine. 
In the sector called La Vaguada there are seven structures which have been 
defined as workshops. 

On the Southern side of the ellipse, there are ten buildings delimited by a 
semi-elliptical wall and in the middle a square with a huaca 20 (tomb) indicat- 
ing a Cañarí burial, sealed by a ledge of boulders. Here, one female and ten 
male skeletons were identified, and a burial offering consisting of ceramic, 
gold, copper and fabric of Cañarí origin were found. 

The Inga chungana is a rocky sector located to the North of the ellipse, with 
a stone surface, cut into three cavities in the shape of a tub or decorated 
embossed seats, representing coiled serpents for Inca games. This place is 
called inti huatana, a Quichuan term which means broken sun. Located on 
a cliflf it extends from Northeast to West and this natural space endoses the 
monument. Also located here is the Cara del Inca rock formation. 


20 See glossary 
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Segment: Palcañan Grande - Palcañan Chico 

Code: EC-PGPC-12/C-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Chimborazo, Cañar 
Cantón: Alausí 
Parishes: Achupallas 


ln the Pallcañan Chico sector, at an altitude of 3,826 m, the earth and 
stone road continúes until the intersection with the segment called Pal- 
cañan Grande - Palcañan Chico. A little further on are two underlying drains 
that cross the road. The road is ploughed and leads to the Cuchicorral or 
Cuchishayana valley. The road then continúes for several sections which are 
prone to flooding, causing the recurrent loss of road. Very cióse to Palcañan 
Grande, at an altitude of 4,053 m, the ploughed and earth path is on the 
eastern side of the Yanahurco hill and is confused with the boss, but main- 
tains a width of 2.50 m. Subsequently, at the intersection with the branch of 
road coming from the summit called Palcañan Chico, 4,095 m in height, the 
road’s features change and at this point the road is of earth and stone. Be¬ 
fare beginning the ascent of Quillo Loma-Caja Huayco located at 4,228 m, 
there is an area of rocky outcrops and surface runoff from where the small 
lake of Tres Cruces can be seen. In this sector the road-path is ploughed, 
windy and has an average width of 0.50 m. Upon arriving at Caja Loma the 
road is eroded and is of earth with few rocky segments. It has a depth vary- 
ing between 0.10 and 1.50 m and goes in the direction of the Chakapamba 
plain located at an altitude of 3,930 m. The road is straight and clear with 
a width of 2 m and low walls covered by vegetation. In this sector a bridge 
made of wood, andesite stone, earth and turf can be seen, supported by 


stone bonding and a 3 m span and 1 m width. This bridge is called Chaka 
Pamba “the bridge’s plain”. 

The path then continúes and, approximately 20 m from the side ofthe Llullín 
hill, the road looks almost superficially cut into the ground and measures 
2 m in width, with two tracks due to being wom down by continuous use. 
The road goes into a valley and extends along the hillside in the same earth 
and stone track. It goes in a straight line although further along it becomes 
curved. No walls can be seen but an underlying canal measuring 330 m x 
1.40 x 1.47 m can be made out. 



Sketch ofthe Achupallas- 
Ingapirga subsection and 
the Palcañan Grande- 
Palcañan Chico segment 
¡n relation to the Sangay 
National Park. 






Segment: El Tambo - Honorato Vásquez 

Code: EC-EH-13/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Cañar 
Cantón: Cañar 
Parishes: Cañar 


Three sections cross the province of Cañar: El tambo - Honorato Vázquez, 
Cerro Cojitambo - Cojitambo y Pacchamama - Llacao. These are part of the 
Andean Road - Qhapaq Ñan and its archaeological sites. 

The section called Tambo - Honorato Vásquez, located in the province of 
Cañar, starts at the Cañar riverbed at an altitude of 2843 m an d extends 
along the hillside. It length is approximately 967 m and its width varíes be- 
tween 2 and 3 m. The path is slightly winding, made of earth and excavated 
rock (cut into the slope) and enclosed by dry stone walls in some sectors, 
where superficial drains which run along the path, shaped like ditches, can 
be seen. 


Production is differentiated by ecological floors. Agriculture primarily meets 
the needs of consumption of the family and community, and the surplus is 
sent to local markets (corn, barley, vegetables and cereals). In tropical areas 
the communities also carry out crop production in greenhouses, such as 
riñón tomatoes, tree-tomatoes, vegetables, tobáceo and peppers. Cattle are 
raised for meat and dairy production. Pig and sheep farming is undertaken 
in the traditional way; very few work in sheep farming in large quantities, 
except in some communities which have communal lands. They maintain 
small animal breeding, such as guinea pigs and rabbits, with the aim of 
selling them in local markets, cióse to the community. 




Yachac del Cañar 






One of the phenomena which have seriously affected the structure of the 
family and community is migration, especially to the United States and 
Spain. Approximately 60% depend on money that they are sent from abroad 
and it is estimated that at least one member of every family has emigrated. 
Abroad these migrants organize themselves into colonies with the same 
ñames as their communities and carry on with their culture and festivities. 21 

The outcropping formations in the región are of volcanic, sedimentary and 
metamorphic origin, predominantly from the sedimentary sequences that 
filled the Cuenca valley during the Tertiary Period and the beginning of the 
Quaternary Period. Due to the intense tectonic phenomena they were fold- 
ed and broken, making structures such as synclines and anticlines that run 
in a southeast northeast 40 o direction. 

The natural vegetation of the life zone of the low montane dry forest 
(b.s.M.B) has been replaced by meadows and crops and the natural vegeta¬ 
tion can only been seen in the shape of remains, boundaries and ravines. 22 

Associated Archaeological Site: Coyoctor 

Code: EC-EH-13/CS-2011 

Linked to the road is the site of Coyoctor, located on a large sculpted natu¬ 
ral rock known as Baños de Inca. It features two interconnected concavities 
which are 5 metres long approximately, 140 metres wide and about 140 me- 
tres deep. These concavities conform a kind of“vat” or tank with supplying 
and emptying conducís. The site features architectural elements, such as 
almost trapezoidal niches, stands, and well-worked seats, one in the centre 
and another one looking to the South. The site has ceremonial and admin¬ 
istrativo function. 


21 See Ethnographic Report 

22 See Environmental-Geological Report 
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Segment: Cerro de Cojitambo (Loma Curiquinga)- Rumiurco 

Code: EC-CR-14/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Cañar 
Cantón: Azogues 
Parishes: Cojitambo 


The Cerro Cojitambo (Loma Curiquinga)- Rumiurco segment is located at 
an altitude of 3,059 metres above sea level and has a width ranging from 
0.80 and 2.50 metres. The road presents four types of road: ledge on slope, 
excavated road, cleared road, mixed road (earth and stone), assembled bond, 
earth and round granite stones. It has a rectilinear, curvilinear and windy 
layout. The construction elements found are steps carved in rock. This seg¬ 
ment is almost entirely flanked by walls. The monumental site of Cojitambo 
is associated with the road. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Cojitambo 

Code: EC-CR-14/CS-2011 

The site comprises an extensive complex of semi-circled terraced stone 
structures distributed right across the homonymous hill, on the rock, modi- 
fied on the north and west sides. The hill named Cojitambo was also regard- 
ed as a place of worship by the Incas. It is famous all over Perú, not only for 
the many buildings on its summit, but also for being a highly valuable stone 
quarry which provided the material to build Tomebamba. 

The archaeological site of Cojitambo boasts a network of primary and sec- 
ondary roads that enabled access to all the site’s constituent elements. A 480 
metre long and 1.50 metrewide road zigzags its way up the western slope of 
the hill. It has a productive, administrative and residential function. 

Photo N° 66: Cojitambo 



Segment: Cojitambo 
Cojitambo 




Segment: Pacchamama - Llacao 
Code: EC-PL-15/C-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Cañar-Azuay 
Cantón: Deleg, Azogues, Cuenca 
Parishes: LLacao 


The Pacchamama - Llacao segment is located in the provinces of Cañar 
and Azuay at an altitude of 2,767 metres. It is 624.39 metres long and has a 
width ranging from 1.0 to 7.0 metres. In the sector near Jacarin, the road 
types are: excavated and paved, clear road without bond, earth and stone 
road and road by subtraction. It extends on the Pacchamama slopes at an 
altitude of 2,694 metres above the sea level. The road adapts to the terrain’s 
morphology, being sometimes rectilinear, sometimes curvilinear. There are 
no archaeological sites associated with the road. 

The road’s segment, later to be described, comprises the routes connecting 
the sierra and the coast of ancient Ecuador, located in El Cajas. Its geo- 
graphic features and the fact that it is the shortest route within the regional 
exchange that crossed different ecological floors make this physical space 
easily manageable in the framework of the commercial relations between 
the centre of Hoya Cuenca - Azogues and Ecuadores Southern coast. This 
determines a complex structure in the “Andean order” of economic and 
ideological rationality on the vertical and transversal management of the 
cordillera and on the organized exchange of producís and raw materials in 
short and long distances. 

The presence of lagoons and the water supply for populations located on 
the Cuenca Valley lend it its sacred characters, as well as the presence of 


Segment: Pacchamama - Llacao 


caves and shelters whic, at the same time, represent the underworld where 
their ancestors or “wakas” dwelled and which gave the ancient population 
its mythical origin. On the other hand, the high snow-capped peaks sym- 
bolise the dwelling of patrón gods in the Cañari pantheon. 


Segment: Llaviuco - Llaviucu 
Code: EC-LL-16/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Azuay 
Cantón: Cuenca 
Parishes: Sayausí 


The segments studied begin in Llaviucu and follow through the Cajas Na¬ 
tional Parktowards Santa Martina, in the province of Azuay. The road crosses 
the life zone Sub-Andean Wet Forest. The entire road network is located on 
the edge of the Girón Paute Valley, with a hydrographical system that flows 
into several brooks, small rivers and 300 lagoons. With a rugged relief, it 
crosses areas of the tropics that are relevant for the conservation of global 
biodiversity, given their high levels of diversity and endemism. In this area 
there is straw, myrtle, jigua and trenza. There are no farming or livestock 
activities, only fishing related to tourism. 

Agriculture is the main activitie of the area. In Molleturo and Chaucha an¬ 
cestral practices are implemented, including plowing with yokes, weeding 
and clearing for the sowing of maize and beans, intended for self-consump- 
tion (food, mote ) and for the feeding and fattening of birds and pigs. 

Each ofthese segments presents particular traits. However, from the Llavi¬ 
uco segment to Mamamag, the road is made of compact soil, in some areas 
with it is cut on slope and, in others, it features rocky outcrops and steps. 
The construction technique is mixed paved road (earth and stone) by sub- 
traction and excavation. Starting in the Paredones segment, the road has 
laid steps on excavated soil, making small cuts into the slope. 



Llaviucu Road 


Geologically speaking, it is located at the confluence of the northern ac¬ 
tive volcanoes and the Southern volcano-free area with mountains no taller 
than 4,000 metres. The road and its associated archaeological sites cross the 
Cajas National Park, where there are no communities. However, starting in 
the Mollepungo sector and towards the coast, there are rural areas charac- 
terised by the presence of mestizo communities that retain their intangible 
heritage by using exclusively ancestral techniques. 

The Llaviuco - Llaviuco segment is within the sector known as Sayuasí, in 
the province of Azuay, at an altitude of 3,172 metres. The road in this seg¬ 
ment is trail due to pedestrian use; however, most of the road is paved and 
covered in grass. The segment is located within the Cajas National Park 
and runs along the slopes of the western mountain system and moorlands, 
Crossing hydric resources such as the Taitachugo River, the Llaviuco pools 
and springs that are quite visible during the winter. The road’s width ranges 
from 0.80 to 2.45 metres. It is a clear road in some segments and a paved 
road in others. The material used varíes, including earth, granular stone, 
sandstone and volcanic rock without bond. It is rectilinear, curvilinear and 
windy. 





Associated Archaeological Site: Pumapungo 
Code: EC-LL-16/CS-2011 

The archaeological site of Tomebamba or Puma¬ 
pungo is associated with this road. Located at 
an altitude of 2,542 metres, it is the second seat 
of the Tahuantinsuyu Empire, according to Cie- 
za de León. The Tomembamba lodgings were 
Peru’s most outstanding, with buildings erected 
for different uses. The Huayna Capac Palace, the 
Virachocha Temple, the Sun Temple, the barracks 
and other minor were constructions intended for 
people who served the Inca and his family. There 
are water channels, sewers, ponds for bathing, 
bathing ponds, crop terraces and several kanchas 
and squares in between buildings. 


Segment: Mamamag- Mamamag 
Code: EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Azuay 
Cantón: Cuenca 
Parishes: Sayausi 


The Mamamag - Mamamag segment is located at an altitude of 3,610 me- 
tres, near the homonymous lagoon, perched on the summit of a hill to the 
North-South. It reaches the Osohuayco ravine to the cross a bridge whose 
structure has been modified. It continúes on through the plains at the end 
of the valley, going up stone steps that communicate the road with the ar- 
chaeological site to then extend on the north slope of the Osohuayco ravine. 
From here, the road runs Northeast to Southeast and enters the segment 
through the Caballo Shayana sector, a road of earth and stone that leads 
to the Burines sector. It has a width ranging from 3.5 to 5.5 metres. Part of 
it is clean road; there is a small segment with stone steps that lead to the 
archaeological site of Mamamag; and there is a final curvilinear stretch, cut 
into the slope in some areas, and rectilinear in others. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Mamamag 

Code: EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

The residential Mamamag tambo is associated with this segment. Located 
at an altitude of 3,593 metres, it comprises two yard complexes called Quin- 
uas One and Two, located at an altitude of 3,696 and 3,614 metres respec- 
tively, and a possible Chaskiwasi named Osohauycu located at an altitude 
of 3,866 metres. 



General view of the Mamamag segment 
Mamamag Tambo 














Associated Archaeological Site: Quinuas i 
Code: EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

The site is an architectural complex comprising two wide, semi-circular yards made of dry-laid stone of 
up to 1.5 metres of height. Directly associated with this yards and to the East there is a quadrangular 
housing structure (Structure 1) with a minor and independent enclosure on its Southwest comer that is 
preliminarily considered to be an area forthe preparation of food as a result of being independent (it has 
no access to the interior of the structure) and of being cióse to a year-round stream. It covers approxi- 
mately three hectares. The Yard 1 (Y) has a semi-circular shape, with a modern house and other Services 
around it. Yard 2 (Y2) is also semi-circular and covers a area similar to Yi. The walls of both yards have 
stacked stones and one of the accesses to Yi has been Consolidated with cement. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Quinuas 2 

Code: EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

The site is a complex of yards delimited by stone walls of different heights (0.4 to 1.3 metres) that create 
wide spaces of different shapes. It is located at the back of a narrow valley right below an outcrop and at 
a distance of 1.50 metres of a year-round stream. It has the unusual feature of having walls made with 
large rocks, which is interpreted as an attempt to make the most advantage of the site’s natural location. 
The lack of lodgings without a stone foundation stands out. The materials used inelude metamorphic 
stone, andesite, sandstone and volcanic rock. 

The site is directly associated with Qhapaq Ñan. The road goes down the hilfs slopes located on the 
North, drawing a series of zigzags as a result of the rugged terrain and reaches a point to the West where 
the yards are located, near to what today is the Virgen del Cajas Sanctuary. The site was certainly an ¡m- 
portant centre forthe reproduction and rearing of llamas, associated with two Qhapaq Ñan segments. 
The housing structures seem to have been dismantled by the current inhabitants. It is likely that these 
structures were located at the other side of the stream, where today several modern housing units can 
be found. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Osohuaycu 
Code: EC-MM-17/CS-2011 

This a site that may have been a chaskiwasi, infered from a stone foundation that reveáis the existence of 
a small pre-Hispanic structure of approximately thirty square metres. The site is located at approximately 
two kilometres to the South of the road, where there are stone foundations. Its eastern and western walls 
are aligned to the North and are the clearest of alI. Apparently, it is a rectangular structure because there 
are remains of the south wall. The walls are made with basalt andesite stone. 



Quinuas Yard 2 


Remains of a possible Chaskiwasi 






Segment: Paredones - Paredones 
Code: EC-PP-18/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Azuay 
Cantón: Cuenca 
Parishes: Molleturo 


The segment Paredones - Paredones is located at an altitude of 3,519 me- 
tres. It is paved in certain areas and clear ¡n others, with a linear layout and 
a few curves. It begins in the Cuchilla de Shubshe from the Southeast to the 
Northeast and reaches the sides of the Paredones hill. It has stone steps and 
seventeen structures that make up a ritual and administrative architectural 
complex. The segment is approximately 1,510 metres long and has a width 
ranging from 1.20 to 5.50 metres. It is made up of simply aligned stone 
walls. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Paredones de Molleturo 
Code: EC-PP-18/CS-2011 

The segment is associated with the Paredones ceremonial architectural 
complex located at an altitude of 3,487 metres. It is a multifunctional archi¬ 
tectural complex with two differentiated areas: a Citadel (or kancha) and a 
Ceremonial Square. The citadel is an area with a high density of domestic 
structures, surrounded on the East and South by three wide spaces delim- 
ited by massive stonewalls. It also has an isolated structure on the North 
(up the slope and perfectly aligned from East to West) that is likely to be 
associated with a reservoir located right to the South of such structure. It 
is located in a position that visually dominates the two springs of the West 
and East hillsides. 


Paredones Segment 

The ceremonial square occupies the low area of the complex (to the South¬ 
east) and comprises an open quadrangular central square with a quadran- 
gular building which has an access stairway (structure 1), to the west of the 
square, and a second quadrangular stone structure to the North located 
on a natural small hill that was probably accessed from the central square 
through a modified natural ramp. 

The citadel comprises seventeen structures that have been called enclo- 
sures, three wide spaces delimited by massive stone walls. These spaces are 
thought to be yards for llamas (at least two of them) for the caravans that 
served this segment of the road, from and to Ecuadores Coastal región. This 
wide, more reduced space next to the sector with a higher density of struc¬ 
tures (the east of the citadel) might have been a temporary shelter for cara- 
van drivers orfor other visitors ofthe complex, a shelter that might have had 
temporary enclosures with perishable materials. To the East ofthe Citadel 
and starting on a narrow ramp with retaining stone foundations, there are 
three retaining walls forming farming terraces. 











































Segment: Hierba Buena - Hierba Buena 

Code: EC-HH-19/C-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Azuay 
Cantón: Cuenca 
Parishes: Molleturo 


The Hierba Buena - Hierba Buena is located at an altitude of 2,878 me- 
tres. It is important for the interconnection of the sierra and the Ecuador- 
ian coast. It begins in Molleturo and continúes on through San Pedro de 
Yimate and Botija Paqui, to then reach Naranjal. From here, the roads built 
by García Moreno intégrate into some segments of the existing oíd road. 
The difference is visible with the type of construction. The road is wider and 
uses boulders and flagstone. It is fed by some irrigation channels and un- 
derlying drains that cross the area. The segment is 0.5 km long and between 
1.00 and 1.50 metres wide and incorporates three types of road: elevated 
roadbed, cleared road and paved road covered with granular stone, sand- 
stone and boulders. At the beginning, the road is rectilinear and in some 
points it shows small curves, ending in a straight stretch at an altitude of 
2,728 metres. There is an underlying channel (atarjea) under the paved road, 
possibly Inca and reused in the colonial period. 




Segment: Hierba Buena 







Segment: San Antonio - San Antonio 
Code: EC-SASA-20/CS-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Azuay 
Cantón: Cuenca 
Parishes: Chaucha 


Segment: San Antonio - San Antonio 

The San Antonio - San Antonio segment is located at an altitude of 2,113 
metres. It is a culunco that in the past communicated the Angas and Chau¬ 
cha sectors. It skirts the flanks of the Chilchiloma hills from East to West and 
disappears before the Loma de Gurgur. The road is a paved road cut in the 
slope and runs along a hill, fed by rivers and brooks. It has a width ranging 
from 1.50 to 3.0 metres. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Angas 
Code: EC-SASA-20/CS-2011 


Associated with the road is a yard of approximately 800 square metres 
named Angas, located at an altitude of 3,321 metres. There is also a reser- 
voir located at an altitude of 2,081 metres, over the town of San Antonio de 
Chaucha. The pre-Hispanic infrastructure to create farming terraces lends 
the site a productive functionality. Also, its closeness to the Inca road and 
the existence of a possible small yard makes this site an eventual resting 
place for travellers. 


Angas Yard 







Associated Archaeological Site: San Antonio de Chaucha 
Code: EC-SASA-20/CS-2011 

This is monumental archaeological site located on a mountain hill over the town of San Antonio de 
Chauca. It comprises a high water reservoir with defined margins that make up a rectangular swimming 
pond with overflow valves on the East and on the South. The South overflow valve is delimited by stones 
at both sides, and has a curved cone shape. The overflow valve of the high swimming pond would have 
kept the level of the lagoon reservoir to the South, at the site’s lowest level. The east overflow valve would 
be activated with a high haudric supply and would have provided water to a possible swimming pond 
(low swimming pool) located on the East of the high swimming pond and at a considerably lower level. 
For this to have happened, a side area of approximately 800 square metres must have been surrounded 
by a wall. Possible remains of this are visible to the West of an embankment or ledge built in the com¬ 
plexas eastern sector. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Voluntad de Dios 1 
Code: EC-SASA-20/CS-2011 

The site was recognized from San Antonio for the obvious modification of the summit on the northeast 
side (Loma Guaguaitio). During the ascent of the slope along a pedestrian trail, two structures with 
stone foundations and an associated fíat stone for grinding were found. The first structure near the trail 
had a rectangular shape and was located on a small elevation of the terrain, allegedly a human modi- 
fication. A larger second structure was modified for the construction of a modern house, its stone wall 
structures serving currently as retaining walls in the patio. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Voluntad de Dios 2 

Code: EC-SASA-20/CS-2011 

The site is a housing complex for farming production that comprises a series of ledges, terraces, chan- 
nels and water reservoirs arranged on a semi-rugged slope (see sketch). The site comprises múltiple 
small groups of ledges arranged on the hillside adapting to the natural relief. 

At its highest point there is a short segment of the road that begins on the hilfs east side and extends 
towards the centre of the same, making two big turns and finishing in a deep artificial channel. 



San Antonio de Chaucha 



Voluntad de Dios 1 


Voluntad de Dios 











Segment: Santa Martha - Santa Martha 

Code: EC-SS-21/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Azuay 
Cantón: Cuenca 
Parishes: Chaucha 


The segment Santa Martha - Santa Martha is located at an altitude of 1,426 
metres, on an area flanked by gorges. It ¡s an earth and stone road that runs 
along the hill. The ¡dentified types of road are cleared road and paved road, 
with a width ranging from 1.50 to 0.50 metres on a straight layout. 

The road goes down to the West and hits the current road to Naranjal. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Santa Martha 
Code: EC-SS-21/CS-2011 

Associated with this road are pre-lnca stone foundations, located at an alti¬ 
tude of 1.463 metres named Santa Martha. The site features a pre-lnca stone 
foundation, located at the top of a hill, at the end of a narrow ridge, asso- 
ciated with a cu/unco-type road that goes up to the river among the area’s 
narrow mountain passes. The architectural site comprises a thirteen metre 
long wall on the West with an alignment including steps and, to the South, 
a rectangular U-shaped ground plan that could have been part of a larger 
structure. The walls feature rather perfect joints but lack mortar. 

The area where it is located has a strategic character as it dominates the road 
and other neighbouring summits and hillocks in a mountain pass leading 
to the coast. Photo N° 80: 





Segment: Botija Paqui - Botija Paqui 

Code: EC-BP-22/C-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Guayas 
Cantón: Naranjal 
Parishes: Naranjal 


The Botija Paqui - Botija Paqui segment is located at an altitude of 2,832 
metres. It crosses the Botija Paqui Hacienda and is 3429 metres long, with a 
width ranging from 4 to 6 metres, retaining the layout and type of the pre- 
vious segment, paved with boulders. Beneath the boulders, there are small 
fragments with flagstones, specially sewage drains and underlying drains. 
The area is characterised for the existence and development of livestock 
and farming activities (cocoa farming). It crosses the life zone Pre-Montane 
wet forest. In the Naranjal Cantón, the farm land is managed in a technical 
manner. The main producís are bananas and cocoa, intended mainly for 
export and for selling in storage centres. 

The area of study is structurally dominated by faults that extend to the 
Northeast. This series of faults and their related tensión structures served 
a conducís for the hydrothermal fluids existing in some of the segments of 
the study area. Owing to intensive migratory processes, lack of incentives 
and the poor economic condition of the area, the practice of arts and crafts 
has almost disappeared, with only a few people practising them as a lei- 
sure activity and not for subsistence. These practices have been traditionally 
passed down from generation to generation. 



In this area, the archaeological sites are strategically located in relation to 
the direct access to the coast. They constitute the nodal points of an inter- 
related geography in the times of the Cañari. With the arrival of the Cusco 
people, they become relevant high sanctuaries. 





Segment: Botija Paqui - Botija Paqui 





Segment: Caragshillo - Cañaro - Tuncarta 

Code: EC-CT-23/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Provi n ce: Loja 
Cantón: Saraguro 
Parishes: Saraguro, Urdaneta 


The Cerro Caragshillo - Cañaro -Tuncarta segment is located at 2,783111, is 
6,980.17111 long and varíes between 0.50111 and 7.50111 wide. The road is d¡- 
vided into four sections unifíed by their design, where fourtypes of road can 
be seen. These roads are: enclosed by walls, short-sloped shelf, excavated, 
elevated paving, earth and stone along a route which adapts to the mor- 
phology of the land, which is straight, curved and winding. Its walls are, on 
average, 0.80 metres wide and their height varíes between 0.30111 and 1.90 
m. In this section the province of Loja is located in the Saraguro cantón and 
the parishes of Urdaneta and Saraguro. 

Associated Archaeological Site: León Dormido 

Code: EC-CT-23/CS-2011 

This is an archaeological complex located in the León Dormido Mountain 
which ineludes the Villacarreño section plain. There are stone walls, which 
form angles, that are the remains of a rectangular structure from an area of 
archaeological interest of Inca heritage. It has pavements and/or terraces, 
structures and others. Its function, from its characteristics, was possibly for 
qollqas, a site destined for production. The building material is basaltic an- 
desitic stone. There is evidence of ceramic and stone cultural material. 



Segment: Caragshillo - Cañaro - Tuncarta 


Qolcas 













Associated Archaeological Site: Ushnu Saraguro 
Code: EC-CT-23/CS-2011 

The pre-lnca archaeological site, located in the“Las Lagunas” sector, is Ush¬ 
nu, a rocky hill cut with four access steps at the top of which there is a small 
shelf circularly sculpted with an orífice in the centre. Its function, possibly, 
is ceremonial, where a large quantity of surface cultural material is found. 



Ushnu Saraguro 
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Segment: Oñacapa - Loma de Paila (La Zarza) 

Code: EC-OL-24/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Provi n ce: Loja 
Cantón: Saraguro 
Parishes: Saraguro 


Oñacap - Loma de Paila (Zarza) is located in the Loja province at a height of 
2,767111, it is 2092.25111 long and its width varíes between í.iom and 3.50111. 
The road is clear of earth and stone on a winding route, located on the 
slopes of Cochapampa Hill 2,651111 high in the sector called Coma de Pila. 
There are no archaeological sites registered in this segment. 



Oñacapa 



Segment: Ciudadela - Vinoyaco Grande 

Code: EC-CV-25/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Provi n ce: Loja 
Cantón: Loja 
Parishes: San Lucas 


The Ciudadela-Vinoyaco Grande segment is located in the Loja province at 
a height of 26091T1, it is 4528.331T1 long and its width varíes between 0.501T1 
and 6.oom. The road is clear, paved and has a short-sloped shelf with a dirt 
- stone surface on a winding route. 

Associated Archaeological Sites: Tambo Blanco 

Code: EC-CV-25/CS-2011 

Cióse to this site, Tambo Blanco is located at the top of Buco Mountain and 
stretches out down the slope at a distance of i,ooom from Qhapaq Ñan. 
Tambo Blanco was possibly an administrative centre and control point for 
the Paltas and reused by the Inca. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Qolqas de Buco 

Code: EC-CV-25/CS-2011 

This site is also located at the top of Buco Mountain, and is possibly a qolqa 
site, also known as “The Inca cemetery” (Cementerio del Inca in Spanish). 
Other architectural elements are spread out along the slope. It is made up 
of ten rectangular cubicles, with stone walls in line with one another, which 
can be found on a terraced hill. Around the structures there are hills with 
terraces, which have been altered by grave robbers.These remováis allowthe 
building techniques to be seen. They belong to the Palta and Inca period. 



Segment: Ciudadela 


Tambo Blanco 








Subsection: Quebrada Huatuchi - Plaza del Inca - Las Aradas 

Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 

Provi n ce: Loja 

Cantón: Quilnaga 

Parishes: San Antonio de las Aradas 


The Quebrada Huatuchi subsection - Plaza del Incan - San Antonio de las 
Aradas is located in the Loja province as a height of 1,781111. The total length 
of the road is 15,877111 and it is between 0.50111 and 5111 wide. It begins its 
route on a small plain to the north-east of the town of Las Aradas and then 
descends the slope of El Limón Mountain. The road is located on the slopes 
of Paja Blanca Mountain, Los Tunos Hill and los Laureles Hill. There are 
eight registered archaeological sites along this subsection. The road type is 
clear short-sloped shelf, excavated, cut from stone and in a small scraped 
sector, with a dirt and gravel surface on a winding and straight route. There 
are dry-stone walls with varying widths of between 0.70 and i.2om, as they 
are gravity walls. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Plaza del Inca 
Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

Adjoining this subsection we have the Plaza del Inca site made up ofendo- 
sures or isolated structures comprising an elliptical monument with dry- 
stone walls. It is located at the top and is made from stone. It is possibly a 
rest place connected to the road network which goes to San Antonio de la 
Aradas. 


Las Aradas 


Aerial photo: Plaza del Inca 






Associated Archaeological Site: Paja Blanca 
Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

The Paja Blanca site is located 8km from San Antonio de las Aradas, east of Qhapaq Ñan. It is made up 
of artificial knolls, aqueducts, reservoirs, canals, water fountains, pools. From the characteristics present, 
its function seems to be productive, administrative and commercial. The building material is andesitic, 
quartz using a technique defined as dry-stone. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Llano Grande 

Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

The Llano site is found 6km from the town of Palmira, east of Qhapaq Ñan, made up of walls, canals, 
steps and isolated structures or enclosures. The archaeological sites connected to the road network 
registered in this subsection present unique and ¡mportant characteristics on an architectural level; the 
density of cultural material found at the sites places them in the Palta and Inca era. The presence of 
artificial water sources such as pools, pogyos, and other water elements shows that the function of this 
site was for production and strategic control of the area around the Llano site along with the rest of the 
sites such as Joyapas 2 and Taranza 2. 

Associated Archaeological Site: joyapas 2 

Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

The Jayapas 2 site, located 10 metres from the road, made up of pavements and an ellipsoid shaped 
isolated structure. The function of this site is productive. The building material is earth and sandstone 
walls. Small quantities of ceramic have been found. 




Paja Blanca 



Llano Grande 




Design of the archaeological site, Joyapas 2 


Josapas 2 






Associated Archaeological Site: Filón de Taranza i 
Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

Filón de Taranza 1, made up of pavements and an isolated structure. This 
site is 3om from the road. The cultural heritage is possibly from Pre-lnca 
and Inca occupation. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Filón de Taranza 2 
Code: EC-QS-26/CS-2011 

Filón de Taranza 2, located 30 metres from the road, is made up of pave¬ 
ments and an ovoid-shaped isolated structure. While it is certain that the 
cultural material does not possess Inca characteristics, the structures make 
it possible to suggest a Pre-lnca and Inca occupation. 



Design ofthe archaeological site, Filón de Taranza i 




Design ofthe archaeological site, Filón de Taranza 2 




Ecuador - Perú Binational Section 


Segment: Jimbura - Puente Roto 
Code: EC-JP-27/C-2011 

Segment: San José - Llamacanchi- Las Limas 

Code: EC-SL-28/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Loja 
Cantons: Espíndola 
Parishes: .Jimbura, Bellavista 


The roads are located within the Bosques de la Cordillera Real Oriental 
ecoregion. This ecoregion receives climatic and biogeographical influences 
from the Amazonas basin and the mountainous area of Southern Ecuador. It 
is characterized by its high humidity levels, as it receives between 1,000 and 
2,ooomm of rain annually. These sections are found within the Neotropical 
realm, between the Andina Norteña and Andina Sureña provinces. The plant 
formation of the Andina región should be noted; it varíes depending on the 
geographical conditions or natural barriers, environmental conditions and 
human presence. 

The San José - Las Limas subsection has been named an life area in the Pre 
Montano dry forest. Its temperature fluctuates between i8°C and 24°C and 
it has rainfall of between 500 and i,ooomm. It is located between 100 and 
2000 metres above sea level and has a very uneven terrain. Characterized by 
médium and large sized bush-like vegetation species, xerophytes adapted 
to high temperatures and low rainfall. The Jimbura-Puente Roto section is 
located in the area of life of the Montano Bajo wet forest, located between 
1800 and 2000 metres above sea level. The native forests have been trans- 
formed into agricultural areas, which has generated problems in protecting 
the water basins. 



Typical forest of the area 
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The area where these sections are located has had 
a great anthropogenic impact; the animal pop- 
ulations have gone down and only general spe- 
cies have survived, adapting to human presence. 
It is important to note that traditional medicine 
and hunting are still practised by the inhabitants 
of the sector. The study area of the cross-bor- 
der section of Qhapaq-Ñan is found on the Ol- 
mos-Loja base appearing in the Tumbes and P¡- 
ura departments of Perú (Cordillera Occidental) 
and Loja province in Ecuador (Cordillera Real). 
For the most part, the road crosses towns and vil- 
lages located in rural a reas, made up ofwhite-mes- 
tiza (mixed-race) communities who work mainly 
in agriculture, marketing their producís in Perú. 
They are also small-scale dairy farmers, making 
producís such as cheeses and yoghurt. 



Prepararon of cheese 
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The population works in the arts, teaching in pri- 
mary and middle level education centres, espe- 
cially painting, theatre and, sporadically, music. 

With regard to arts and trades; handbags, sad- 
dlebags, jergas (textile used for saddling animáis) 
are still hand sewn with synthetic wool or thread; 
previously sheep’s wool was used. In some cases 
looms are still used. 

In the registered area, 
modern medical attention 
is widely accepted and 
traditional healing meth- 
ods are being lost; howev- 
er, there are still herbalists 
and sacred places con- 
taining plañís used today. 


only weaver ¡n the area. 




Location of the b¡ national Ecuador - Perú section. 


Typical forest of the area. 
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Segment: Jimbura - Puente Roto 
Code: EC-JP-27/C-2011 
Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Provi n ce: Loja 
Cantón: Espíndola 
Parishes: Jimbura 


The Jimbura - Puente Roto segment is 2,143.90111 long and between o.6om 
(path) and 4111 wide. At the beginning, the road is enclosed by dry-stone 
walls, the same as those which serve as supporting walls; these characteris- 
tics occur for 2m. Subsequently, the road type is excavated with a building 
technique combining mixed earth and small stones. The present walls serve 
as slope supporting walls using the dry-stone technique. Afterwards, the 
road type is excavated and has ditches. Continuing along the route, the road 
type is enclosed by walls, the building technique is mixed - stone with earth 
- and has a curved appearance. Further ahead, steps and a lateral canal can 
be madeout,and afterthatthe road returnsto being shelf type (Corte Talud) 
with mixed earth and stone building techniques and a curved appearance. 



Road, Segment: Jimbura Puente Roto 






Segment: San José - Llamacanchi - Las Limas 

Code: EC-SL-28/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Ecuador 
Province: Loja 
Cantón: Espíndola 
Parishes: Bellavista 


The SAN JOSÉ - LLAMACANCHI - LAS LIMAS segment ¡s located on the 
slopes of Cóndorhuasi Hill (Casa del Cóndor) and Pucará Mountain. It 
crosses the Sidra and Naranjillo ravines, which are dry for most of the year, 
and the Espindola and Limones Rivers. There are also slopes or pogyos that 
can be made out in wintertime. The road runs from east to west joining up, 
on Crossing the river, with the neighbouring country of Perú. This sector has 
a slight slope, used for agriculture, which is why there is only a small trace 
of the road left. It is used to cross the border and exchange foodstuffs. The 
total length of this section is i6.04km, bearing in mind that approximately 
6km keeps its shape. The width varíes between 0.501T1 and 41T1, with a clear 
road type. There is also a small section of the road marked out by small lines 
of stones which, without making a wall, make the outline clear. It is also 
enclosed by small walls, which are mainly found from the Sidra ravine to 
Llamacanchi, but also in small sections between Llamacanchi and the Pu¬ 
cará Mountain. When the road is low, the ground is excavated. This mainly 
happens between the Sidra ravine and Llamacanchi, as there are walls locat¬ 
ed i.2om from the current road, which is made from earth and gravel, over 
winding, curving and straight sections. The existing walls are made from 
dry-stone and are between 0.80 and í.oom high. 

There are archaeological sites connected to this road, some researched and 
others pending research and, according to the archaeological register, iden- 
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tified as surface, which could possibly be categorized as cemeteries, housing and production. Their cul¬ 
tural heritage is Pre-lnca, Inca and Post-lnca. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Corral Bellavista 

Code: EC-SL-28/CS-2011 

The Corral Bellavista archaeological site, with a total area of o.yHa, is another site connected to this 
section. This archaeological element is made up of a dry-stone wall with silicified andesite stones. It is 
known as a pen and has a diameter of 2om. The width of its base is 2im and the upper part is 1.501T1, 
with vegetation; the height of the wall is ím. All of this structure is located on a hilly plain reached by a 
connecting road. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Lance 
Code: EC-SL-28/CS-2011 

The Lance archaeological site, with a total area of íoHa, is an archaeological complex located at the sum- 
mit and made up of two interesting funerary areas. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Llamacanchi 

Code: EC-SL-28/CS-2011 

The total area is 3.6 Ha. Two archaeologically interesting areas have been identified. The fírst, as evi- 
dence, has dry-stone walls whose dimensions fluctuate between 0.80 and 1.20 metres, and an average 
height of between 0.80 and 0.90 metres, using a chocoto (mix of mud, straw and livestock excrement) 
mortar. The second, as evidence, has circular bases; the building element of the possible dwellings is 
earth and dioritic stones. 


Associated Archaeological Site: San José 
Code: EC-SL-28/CS-2011 

400 metres from this segment is the archaeological site of Plaza del Inca or San José. Due to its building 
elements (stone bases, cultural material, coarse ceramic, axes and a fragmented pot), the site is possibly 
a Tambo. This site is made up of asymmetric stone wall bases with twenty-one rectangular internal d¡- 
visions, possible continuous rooms, ranging from 5.5 metres to 9 metres, approximately. The walls are 
approximately 0.30 and 0.50 metres high. All of these structures are 0.70 metres wide from east to west 
and 18 metres from north to south. The building material is limestone. 




View of Corral Bella 
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Archaeological site of Lance 



Archaeological site of Llamacanchi 


Archaeological site of San José 












Description of the Property. Perú 

From the earliest times, there was great spatial mobility in the Andes in 
order to obtain resources located at long distances, sometimes hundreds 
of kilometres away, along trails that gradually became paths. These routes 
Consolidated and were used for thousands of years, from the pre-ceramic 
era until after the Western invasión. 

The first settlers used different trails and routes depending on the kind of 
resources they needed, for example quarries for the extraction of raw ma- 
terials and other resources for survival and to the manufacturing of tools, 
as well as raw materials for the elaboration of sumptuary luxury goods. For 
instance, starting in Cusco, a route led to the obsidian quarries of Espinar, 
in the Coica Valley. 

Sacred landscapes, mountains and other places with special attributes were 
also accessed by these road networks. At different times, temples and ora- 
cles were built and roads were built to connect them. Early oracles and tem¬ 
ples were erected along the coast, such as Caral in Supe; Chavín de Huantar 
in the Kotosh sierra; Batan Orqo and Sicuani in the Southern sierra; Chiripa 
and Pukara in the high plateaus and most likely in some parts of the Amazo¬ 
nia, too. The Chavín, Pukara, Tiwanaku and Batan Orqo oracles were visited 
by pilgrims who travelled from the coast, the high plateaus, the sierra and 
the Amazonia through interregional roads. 

“Ecologic complementarity”, a system that enabled great geographic mobil¬ 
ity, was a fundamental aspect of the everyday life in the Andes and the Ama¬ 
zonia. This system promoted the development of trails, routes for the traffic 
of resources, food and goods at different territorial scales and dimensions. 
The presence of small high plateau enclaves is clear in the Cusco región in 
the Formative Period, along the Vilcanota basin, an area where circulation 
routes were developed to connect Cusco with the high plateau. Later, the 
Wari settled in the valley and established one of the South’s most important 
administrative centres. The Wari colonised Vilcabamba, Amaybamba and the 
Vilcanota basin and established enclaves in the Amazonia, in the Apurimac 
basin and in the Concevidayoq and Ch’uyapi sub-basins of the Vilcanota ba¬ 
sin. From the pre-ceramic to the Late Intermedíate period, road networks in 
different directions were developed in the Cusco valley that reveal religious, 


economic and political interactions with the high plateau, the coast and the 
forest. In Marcavalle there are numerous examples of these relationships 
of exchange aimed at complementing resources and obtaining a greater 
diversity of producís, goods and even Services. 

Before the emergence of the Incas in the Cusco area, several ethnical man- 
ors established integrated political systems and political centres such as the 
Kuyus and the Ayarmakas, Kanchis and K’anas in the Vilcanota basin. In the 
Cusco Valley—a privileged area for its fertile soils and its vast, good-quality 
water resources, stone and clay quarries and for a special climate that made 
it suitable for the large-scale production of crops such as maize—there 
were important manors such as the Wallas, the Poqes, the Sawasiras and 
the Khallunchimas, who engaged in economic, political and kinship rela¬ 
tionships with some of the manors in the región. There were also conflictive 
relations and political tensión regarding the control and management of 
territories and their resources. 

The Chanka manor, the heir of the Wari political tradition, on several occa- 
sions attempted to take over the Cusco Valley and to colonise and subdue 
the high plateau and the eastern Amazonia. But following a fierce battlewith 
Cusco, their aspirations were not fulfilled. After the last invasión and the re- 
nunciation of the Wiraqocha Cusco Qhapaq, the Chankas had the valley at 
their disposal, but the young Kusi Yupanki emerged who, in order to com¬ 
pénsate for his father’s reprehensible attitude, waged war on the invaders, 
summoning the sons of other manors of the valley and surroundings that 
were of his same generation and also other adults. Together they engaged 
in a bloody battle against the Chankas. Afterwards, the young Kusi Yupanki 
took the ñame of Pachacutec or“the transformer of time and space”(Kaupp 
y Fernández, 2010). 

Undoubtedly, the formation and development of the Inca State has nothing 
to do with the mythical discourses told by the chroniclers from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, who mythologised about the origin and forma¬ 
tion ofthe Inca State. The triumph of Cusco over the Chancas and the ex- 
ceptional conditions ofthe Cusco Valley formed the foundation to develop a 
great Andean-Amazonian political integration project, the strategic territo¬ 
rial location of Cusco or Qosqo becoming the core ofthe Tawantinsuyu: the 
four parts ofthe world. 
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“Mapa Mundi” by Guarnan Poma de Ayala (1615), the city of Cusco ¡s the centre of this universe. 


After the victory over the Chankas, the new political situation allowed for an almost century-long period 
of development and shaping of the Tawantinsuyu on the basis of distinct integration strategies and on 
the implementation of diverse political prerogatives that enabled the constitution of "the four parts of 
the World” (Kaupp-Fernández 2010; Titu KusiYupanki 1570). 

The victory of Cusco over the invaders derives from the formation of a great manor intended not to de- 
fend the valley and the surrounding area but to intégrate other manors such as the Lupaqas, the Kuyus, 
the K’anas, the Qanchis and the Willkapampas, which were confederations with outstanding political 
structures. The emergence of the Inca State occurred in an environment in which relevant economic, 
technological and socio-cultural conditions were developing, in the valley and in the Cusco area. The 
conflict with the Chankas was taken well advantage of for the formation and integration ofa wide po¬ 


litical structure comprising the local manors and 
the manors of the Cusco región that took part in 
this military event and for the creation of an inte- 
grationist policy based on the principies of reci- 
procity, redistribution, duality and ecologic com- 
plementarity, deeply rooted in the Andean World. 

Once the Inca State was established the people of 
Cusco planned a large-scale territorial integration 
project, and one of the essential means to carry 
this out was the conception, design and imple¬ 
mentation of a road network that would enable 
a policy of colonisation and integration that lat- 
er resulted in the formation of the Tawantinsuyu 
(Fernández 2004). 

One of the first projects of the emerging Inca 
State was the construction of a new city whose 
fundamental components were the Qorikancha 
or Sun Temple and a main square, a space that 
has been recovered from flooding through drains, 
canals, dikes and the canalisation of the Saphi or 
Watanay River. Images representing the solar dei- 
ty, an elitist image and a popular one, were placed 
in the two sites. In this context, the Qorikancha 
and the Hanan Hauk’aypata Square were comple- 
mentary, both politically and religiously. 

The Qorikancha was the hub of the seq’es, a total of 
fortyone trails or“imaginary lines”on a three-level 
hierarchy: Qollana, Payan and Kayao. These trails 
coordinated over 350 sites worship or wak’as of 
different nature, forms, sizes and also hierarchies. 
They were also in charge of Cusco’s main panakas 
and ayllus . Each of them was worshiped at a par¬ 
ticular time. These seq’es and wak’as were located 
in a sacred territory that, starting at the Qorikan¬ 
cha, had a radius of approximately twenty kilome- 








































tres. They were delimited by the four Qhapaq Ñan 
roads, the origin of the four suyus that stretched 
beyond the Cusco Valley to the confines of the 
Tawantinsuyu. 

The Qhapaq Ñan roads began in the Hanan 
Hauk’aypata Square and stretched along the valley 
and to the Cusco horizon forming a “cross”. Many 
of these Qhapaq Ñan roads started in a wak’a or 
worship site, where travellers performed rituals 
and entrusted themselves to their guardián deity 
before setting off. The Qhapaq Ñan roads and the 
Hanan Hauk’aypata Square played a fundamental 
role in the urban and territorial structuration of 
the Cusco Valley, establishing spatial, social and 
functional hierarchies throughout the territory. 
Cusco was a model in several aspects for oth- 
er urban and administrative centres of different 
dimensions and hierarchies of the Tawantinsuyu. 
Chroniclers like Cieza (1533), Guarnan Poma (1615) 
and others point out that the Incas ordered the 
construction of “other Cuscos” throughout the 
Tawantinsuyu , which can today be easily corrobo- 
rated in the ñames of these places that reflect the 
realities of the Cusco Valley and that were spread 
throughout the Empire. All these aspects served 
the ideological purposes of the Cusco people 
(Fernández, 2004). 

One of the most controversial issues regardingthe 
establishing of the Tawantinsuyu has always been 
the limits and frontiers of this wide and hetero- 
geneous territory. The understanding of the seq’e 
system in the Cusco Valley is crucial to define the 
limits of the suyus. The information gathered by 
Polo de Ondegardo in Cusco reveáis that the four 
roads of the suyus establish an order, a hierarchy 
and a demarcation of the Cusco Valley creating 
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Ciudad Puma (Puma City), the Plaza Hauk’aypata Square and the Andean Road System in the context of the Cusco Valley 
(Fernández, 2002). 















Extensión oíthe road network according Hyslop (1992). 


the Cusco Sacred Space. This space creates and describes the Tawantinsuyu 
on a small and local scale (Fernández, 1995). On the other hand, its creation 
and understanding was possible only from Cusco (Titu Kusi Yupanki, 1570). 

The beginning of the Qhapaq Ñan roads in the Hanan Hauk’aypata basically 
create and define the limits of the four suyus, complemented by an addi- 
tional road that was later attributed to the “masques and chiWques” and this 
same road, in the list of sites of worship made by Polo de Ondegardo in 
1559, was named Qollasuyu road. In this context, the main roads or Qhapaq 
Ñan are the elements that delimit and demárcate the boundaries of the 
suyus, creating a coherent proposal. 

The Incas developed a border policy through the building of populated cen¬ 
tres and pukaras or “fortresses”, are referred to in chronicles and different 
administrative documents from the colonial times. To the same end, State 
policies of acculturation and geographical mobilization were designed, 
among them the mitmaq and the mit’ayuq, to support border control strate- 
gies, including builders, keepers, producers and military enclaves. 

The Tawantinsuyu was organized as follows: 

Chinchaysuyu. Starting from the Cusco Valley, this suyu is delimited by the 
Antisuyo and Kuntisuyu roads. At the road’s middle point, the Chinchaysuyo 
stretches to the Northwest of the city of Cusco. This main road integrates 
different ecological and ethnical realities. According to current surveys, it 
covered a great area of modern-day Ecuador and the South of Colombia, 
with Pasto being part of the border of this suyu. 

Antisuyu. This uyu is located on Cusco’s eastern area and is delimited by the 
Antisuyu and Qollasuyu roads. It covered territories in the sierra, the high 
plateau and the Amazon. Different archaeological explorations and excava- 
tions that have found architectural structures associated with Inca cultural 
material point out that this territory is bordered bysome rivers thatflow into 
the Alto Madre de Dios River: the Pillkomayu River and, further South, the 
Piñi Piñi and the Beni Rivers. 

Qollasuyu. This is one of the largest sectors of the Tawantinsuyu, compara¬ 
ble to the Chinchaysuyu . It covered ecologic regions from part of southeast 
Amazonia, the high plateau, the sierra and the Southern coast, with different 














ethnical, productive and resource elements, notably mining, llamas, maize 
and coca. It was located in the South of Cusco and was delimited by the 
Qollasuyu road and the road used by practitioners of the Sitúa Raymi in 
Cusco which head South towards Kusibamba and reached the Tacna coast. 
At a regional level, it was the road served by the Ch’illkes and the Moskas. 
The border reached the Southern part of Santiago de Chile, where there are 
remains of pukaras that were also found in Argentina and Bolivia. 

Kuntisuyu. This is the shortest suyu. It was delimited by the entire Southern 
road devoted to the Sitúa Raymi ceremony and the Kuntinsuyu, which, in 
turn, delimited the Chinchaysuyu. Located in the western part of Cusco, it 
covered high plateaus and Coastal areas and integrated other ethnical real- 
ities such as the Quechuas, the Soras, the Luk’anas, the Qollaguas and the 
“Condesuyos”. It was rich in resources and in livestock producís. Unlike oth¬ 
er suyus, there is little information available about pukaras in Kuntinsuyu. 

As a fundamental element of the Cusco State colonization policy, Qhapaq 
Ñan was efficient. This efficiency is made evident by the great technological, 
constructive and organizational investment made. This road network ex- 
presses the outstanding capacity and systematization ability of the societies 
that preceded the Incas, a summary of their achievements and contribu- 
tions, but also a momentum for the technical and administrative innova- 
tions implemented by the Inca State initiated by Pachacutec. 

The significant contribution of the colonial road policy was the building 
of stone arch bridges, with lime and pebble layers, over rivers crossed by 
Qhapaq Ñan. The building of new roads, whetherthey were Andean or mód¬ 
em, was minimal; they were mainly intended for the traffic of precious met¬ 
áis from the mines and to optimize the circulation of draught animáis. Of 
course, the building was done, with Andean labour and technology during 
the first decades of the Spanish invasión. 

Although today’s means of transport and communication are reaching 
more and more areas and territories that are far away from contemporary 
centres of power and governmental decisión making, part of the roads are 
still being used by indigenous people of the six countries that formed the 
Tawantinsuyu, roads that coordinated different economic, political, cultural 
and religious areas and territories. 


Eleven years ago, the Peruvian State started implementing a veritable State 
policy for the recovery of the traditional roads integral to Qhapaq Ñan, with 
logical systematic intervention, from identification, registration and land 
registry to research, conservation and the social use of the road network. 
A binding regulation framework has been approved, a participative opera- 
tional and organization structure implemented and, most important of all, a 
sustainable provisión of economic resources granted for that purpose. 

As one of the Andean Road System nominating countries, Perú has select- 
ed eight sections whose characteristics, attributes and unique significance 
make them eligible for nomination to the World Heritage List. 

1. Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 

2. Cusco-Desaguadero Section. 

3. Puente Q’eswachaka 
4.0llantaytambo-Lares-Valle Laceo Section. 

5.Vitkus- Choquequirao Section. 
ó.Xauxa - Pachacamac Section. 

7. Huánuco Pampa - Huamachuco Section. 

8. Aypate- Las Pircas Section. 


Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata 

Code: PE-PH-01/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Cusco 
District: Cusco 


Before the emergence of the Tawantinsuyu, the square of Inca Hanan 
Hauk'aypata, an urban open space in the Andes, had enjoyed a long history 
of over five thousand years, varying in shape, size, function and symbolism 
over different stages of time. The religious function, which was generally sa- 
cred, was rooted in this part of the American subcontinent. Before the con- 
stitution of the Inca State, there were two squares in the Cusco Valley, the 
Rimaqpampa Square and the Intipampa Square, near the later-to-become 
Qorikancha and the exit of the road to the Qollasuyu. Aligned from East to 
West, they formed an initial división of Cusco into Hanan and Hurin Qosqo 
or Upper Qosqo and Lower Qosqo, respectively. 

The Hauk'aypata Square was located in a swamp covered with expanses of 
water and totorales owing to the presence of water springs and the course 
of riverssuch asthefastflowingold Saphi River.The Inca Hanan Hauk'aypa¬ 
ta Square was one of the first relevant building projects carried out by the 
emerging Inca State in the Cusco Valle, in the early fifteenth century, to- 
gether with the building of the Qorikancha temple. Pachacutec had chosen 
this space to build the main square of the new city of the valley and the 
palaces and temples of the Inca capital city around it. To this end, the Saphi 
River and other Cusco rivers, as well as the expanses of water, were chan- 
nelled. A North to South longitudinal channel was built in the Cusco urban 
area, recovering rivers and wetlands. Over five metres of mud were later 


removed to replace them with stone, earth, sand and clay brought mainly 
from the eastern part of the valley. 

With the formation and development of the Cusco State, Pachacutec planed 
and directed the construction ofa new city consistent with a newworldview 
and with the logic and rationality of the emerging Inca State. The capital city 
of the Tawantinsuyu had very specific features regarding dimensión, func- 
tions and the role played in the Sun Empire compared with the previous 
cities of the valley and the región. The city had been previously designed 
in a clay model by the Inca himself, in the shape ofa puma with specific 
attributes and: 

“Ynga Yupangue... all the city together in the body of a lion, their inhabitants being 
parts of the lion, and their person the head of the..! 1 Betanzos, 1551/1987:83. 

More realistic was the oflñcial chronicler: 

“Pachacutec had called the city Cusco the lion city. He said that the tai! was where 
the two rivers whichfow through it intersect, that the body was the great square and 
the houses round it, and that the head was missing, and would befar a son ofhis! 1 
Sarmiento de Gamboa, 1572/1943:233. 





Ciudad Puma: Saqsaywaman is the head, the square Plaza Hauk’aypata the abdomen and the tail is the intersecting point of Saphi and Tullumayu Rivers. Source: National Aerial Photographic 
Service, 1956. 


Before his death, Pachacutec had ordered that none of his descendants live 
outside Ciudad Puma, an order that was respected by his son Thopa Yupan- 
ki. Other documentary sources from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies often make references to ñames related to the physical parts of the 
zoomorphic structure of the Inca city of Cusco such as “Pumacurco” and 
“Pumacchupan” (Polo de Ondegardo, 1559; Garcilaso, 1609; Murúa, 1613; 
Santacruz Pachacutec, 1613; Cobo, 1653). In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries these ñames remain, especially one referring to a Street parallel to 
Choqechaka called Pumakurko or“puma’s spine”. 


From this perspective, the nucleus of the city had an ideological and sym- 
bolic purpose for the Inca State. The Incas gave it a feline shape to help 
achieve the goals of the emergent Cusco State that consecrated it. It would 
also contribute to abstractly symbolize the fame, strength and power of the 
Inca capital and the Cusco State. The feline-shaped city was the image rep- 
resenting the State, an image expressing domination and control and which 
claimed the support and loyalty of the ethnical groups and nations inte- 
grated in the Tawantinsuyu. For millennia in the Andean World, felines were 
a deity with specific attributes including ingenuity, intelligence, strength, 
power, productivity and sacredness. And so Cusco, the Ciudad Puma, be- 
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carne sacred. The urban layout of the feline city placed the centre between 
the abdomen and the animal’s limb: this was the special and relevant space 
of the zoomorphic city. 

The Hauk’aypata Square was the navel of Ciudad Puma, the nucleus of the 
city and the centre of the Tawantinsuyu. It was the focal point of the urban 
organization and, together with the Qorikancha, integrated, in an alterna- 
tive manner, the spatial, functional and symbolic centrality of the sacred city. 
In this area the four Qhapaq Ñan roads diverged and converged and worked 
as extensive se’ques that consecrated the Tawantinsuyu. In turn, these roads 
organized and hierarchized the city from a social, political, religious and 
symbolic perspective, as well as the Cusco Valley and the Tawantinsuyu. The 
four Qhapaq Ñan roads or Inca roads divided the city of Cusco and the valley 
into Hanan Qosqo and Hurin Qosqo, which means Upper Qosqo and Lower 
Qosqo. At the same time, these were divided into two sectors, Allauka and 
Ichoq, meaning right and left respectively, the essence of the Andean prin¬ 
cipies of complementary duality. The four suyus come from this división: 
Chincha and Anti make up the Hanan Saya and Qolla and Kunti make up 
the Hurin Saya. All of them together formed the Tawantinsuyu or “The Four 
Parts of the Inca World”. Each suyu represents different eco-geographic, 
ethnical, temporal, symbolic and dimensional realities of the Andean World. 
They express a worldview and a discourse built by the Cusco people that 
could only be understood from Cusco in relation to the movement of the 
sun and its cycles (Titu Kusi Yupanki, 1570; Murúa, 1613; Guarnan Poma de 
Ayala, 1615 y Fernández, 2003 y 2004). 

The Hanan Hauk’aypata Square was the religious, political and administra- 
tive centre of the city and the nucleus organizing the urban structure of the 
Inca city of Cusco. The city’s nature, shape, content, function and symbolism 
gave it a sacred status. The square was demarcated and surrounded by the 
temples and palaces of the Cusco Emperors or“Sapa Inca Intiqchurin”, as 
well as by other wak’as and sites of worship. The square also housed im- 
portant buildings such as the Usnu and its gnomon representing the Sun; 
fountains or paqchas , channels to throw the votive liquids of the regular 
rituals, extraordinary or principal such as the Intiraymi or Feast of the Sun, 
Aymorayraymi, Situaraymi and Qhapaqraymi or the Festivity of the Inca, 
with the participation of royal panakas and ayllus from the Cusco Valley. The 
lords, kurakas , gods and peoples ( mitmaq , qhapaqhucha , warriors and others) 


would also visit the city to recognize and show loyalty to Cusco, to the sun 
and to the son of the Inca. In this space, the Cusco State celebrated all the 
relevant political, religious and symbolic ceremonies of the Inca calendar 
to claim and ratify adhesions, support and loyalty for the sake of the repro- 
duction and legitimacy of Cusco, the Sun and the Inca its son based on the 
principies of reciprocity, duality and redistribution, that partly explain the 
vertiginous spread of the Tawantisuyu in less than a century. 

The Inca city had two complementary centres from a dual and functional 
perspective in the political, administrative and religious spheres (Betanzos, 
1551:100). In addition to Cusco’s main square, anciently the Qorikancha de- 
limited the city in two sectors: Hanan and Hurin Qosqo. Qorikancha was the 
nucleus of Cusco’s sacred spatial organization, the starting point of more 
than forty one seq’es or referential routes or trails that coordinated more 
than 350 sites of worship delimited by the four “royal roads” or Qhapaq Ñan f 
which worked as matrix seq’es and which covered a twenty kilometres radius 
around Qorikancha, thus constituting the Cusco Sacred Space. These routes 
were organized in a hierarchy (Polo, 1559; Cobo, 1653; Rowe, 1981; Bauer, 
1992; Zuidema, 1995). On the other hand, the Hauk’aypata Square was the 
point of convergence and divergence of the Tawantinsuyu four royal roads 
or Qhapaq Ñan f and it was also the site of another important and represen¬ 
tativo element of the Inca State: the Usnu and its astronomic gnomon that 
also represented the sun to the people, unlike the anthropomorphic image 
on the Qorikancha, which was elitist (Betanzos, 1551). 

The Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata Square and the Antisuyu, Qollasuyu, Kunti- 
suyu and Chinchaysuyu roads were located in the ¡nter-Andean valley of 
the Huatanay sub-basin at 3,350 metres above sea level, whose life zone is 
the sub-tropical low montane moist forest (bh-MBS) according to Holridge, 
surrounded by hills with grassland and small groves with natural and exotic 
vegetation. 

The climate is semi-dry, dry autumn-dry winter, coid, dry; and rainy, dry 
autumn-dry winter semi-cold, wet. The buildings were made of stone mate¬ 
rial, mainly andesite, diorite and limestone. 

The four roads intégrate the territorial dynamic of Cusco’s historical centre, 
connecting several neighbourhoods, parishes and population clusters. This 













Floor plan of Cusco’s main square, with vestiges of palaces and temples around the Inca 
Hanan Hauk'aypata Square. 

historical centre is a means of social, cultural and economic integration for 
common customs. Starting from the main square towards the Antisuyu, the 
road is still being used to travel to the San Blas parish of the Cusco district. 
Towards the Qollasuyu, the road is re-used by vehicles and connects towns 
of the Wanchaq district. The Kuntinsuyu road crosses the Santiago district 
and the Almudena parish and, finally, the road to the Chinchaysuyu leads to 



Calle Conquista. Today these roads are used by both vehicles and pedestri- 
ans and organize Cusco’s Historical Centre hierarchically. 

The open space ofthe Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata Square covered 2.8 ha. Later, 
after the building ofthe colonial solares and then shops, the square became 
smaller. The North-to-South axis is longer than the East-to-West axis. The 
square has an asymmetrical trapezoidal plan and was delimited to the West 
by the Saphi River. It is located in the life zone of sub-tropical low montane 
moist forest (bh-MBS), on one ofthe floors ofthe inter-Andean valley, at an 
altitude of 3,350 to 3,401 metres above sea level, on a qheswa ecological floor. 

In general, the Hauk'aypata Square has a three percent slope Northeast 
to Southeast. The square is surrounded by Inca, colonial and republican 
buildings. In the centre ofthe square there is a fountain from the nine- 
teenth century, and next to it, a stone fountain from the second half ofthe 
sixteenth century. The surface ofthe square is different depending on the 
sector: the pórtico ofthe cathedral is made of sandstone, the surrounding 
area of small boulders, the vehicle roads of cobblestones, and the central 
part also with sandstone. Finally, there are gardens in the central area. The 
square is surrounded mainly by archways that take up more space than the 
original layout. One ofthe features ofthe Inca floors in the city of Cusco 
(Ciudad Puma) were the open spaces such as squares, roads and patios that 
were paved with limestone pebbles on clay mortar, as it was shown by the 
archaeological excavations carried out by the INC in 1996. The area ofthe 
Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata Square covers 2.39 ha. The square and the four 
roads described cover an area of 8.24 ha. 


Offering of gold, si Iver and spondylus llamas found in excavations carried out in Cusco 
Square in 1996. 



























Distribution of Inca Palaces, Source: Municipality of Cusco. 

The Inca palaces surrounding the square that still have some Inca traces 
were built with stone materials, mainly andesite brought from places lo- 
cated kilometres away from Cusco. The best-kept palaces are Hatunkan- 
cha, Pukamarka, Qasana and the lateral wall of Amarukancha. These palaces 
show highly elabórate manufacture, with medium-sized stone blocks, fine 
bonding, sedimented and rough bonded walls. These buildings are nega- 
tively sloped and their access ways, niches and Windows have a trapezoidal 
shape. In Inca times, inside the square there were buildings and several oth- 
er elements that were individually called wak’as or sites of worship, and the 
same square was the sacred site, so all these elements together conformed 
a highly sacred place in the city, the valley and the Tawantinsuyu. Since the 
square was built, it has played different roles, functions and symbolisms. 

The square essentially retains its original layout, with some modifications 
on the western side made in the sixteenth century with the building of co¬ 
lonial shops. It later became smaller after with the building of the Cathedral 
in the East and the building of the Compañía de Jesús in the South. In short, 




Road to the Antisuyu (Calle Triunfo) 


Road to the Antisuyu (Calle Hatun Rumiyoq) 


Steps to the Antisuyu (Paqlachapata Sector) 


Limestone steps (Paqlachapata Sector) 

















Road to Qollasuyu (Av. El Sol) 



Road to Qollasuyu (Calle Arrayan) 

Qorikancha associated with the Qollasuyu Road 


it could be said that, in Inca times, the square was 
a sacred space with a marked ideological and po- 
litical character. During colonial times, it was the 
centre of the city and it played many central roles: 
economic, political, religious, military and admin- 
istrative. During the republic,thesefunctions were 
decentralised to other places in the city. Today, it 
is a social meeting point, not only in the city but 
also in the world as Cusco is a cosmopolitan city. 

The city of Cusco and, more specifically, the His- 
torical Centre of Cusco, integrating a large part of 
Hanan Hauk’aypata Square, was declared World 
Cultural Heritage and inscribed in the World Her- 
itage List with N° 273 on 9 December 1983. 

The Hauk’aypata Square was the origin of the 
four Qhapaq Ñan roads that extended in different 
directions towards the "four parts of the World”, 
connecting, dynamically and efficiently, villages 
and tambos of different sizes and hierarchies in 
the Tawantinsuyu universe depending on the role, 


function of symbolism in relation to Cusco (Gua¬ 
rnan Poma de Ayala, 1615). 

In general, the roads of the four suyus starting 
at the Hauk’aypata Square were on average three 
metres wide. Examples of this are the Calles Con¬ 
quista, Zetas, Triunfo and Hatunrumiyoq. The An- 
tisuyu road extended from the square’s southeast 
area, in paral leí and between the Pukamarka and 
Uqchullu palaces, and passed by the front of the 
Inca Roca Palace, crossed theTullumayu along the 
Qorichaka Bridge and continued along the mod- 
ern-day San Blas slope to then pass by the Qa- 
qachayuq wak’a and then by the Paqlachapata. It 
later crosses the Qenqomayo stream and follows 
up to Patallaqta, crosses Kúsilluchayuq and runs 
along outside Salapunku. 

The road is not straight owing to the slanted trace 
of the first palace’s front. However, in the sector of 
the Inca Roca Palace or Hatunrumiyuq, the road is 
three metres wide on average, of which 1.06 kilo- 






metres have been restored. A segment of authentic stone steps is still visible 
in the Paqlachapata. 

The Qollasuyu road starts in the Southwest area of the square and runs 
parallel to the Saphi River and the Amarukancha palace until the comer of 
today’s Calle Arrayan. It then turns towards the Intipampa Square (today the 
Santo Domingo piazza) and on to the Qorikancha front. It later passes be- 
tween palaces and the Willkakuna temple to then cross theTullumayu River 
along a bridge that was also a wak’a. The road passes in front of the Usnu of 
the Hurin Hauk’aypata Square or Rimaqpampa; it continúes on the colonial 
arch that is no longer there and extends along Avenida de la Cultura. The 
road is approximately three metres wide and is made of pebbles. Past the 
Santo Domingo small square, it is three metres wide on average and 0.97 
km long. 

The Kuntisuyu road starts in the Southwest area of the square and cross- 
es the Saphi River along the Mut’uchaka Square. It runs along the South¬ 
ern end of the Kusipata Square (today Calle Mantas, La Merced piazza) and 
along the Calle Marqués, the Southern end of today’s San Francisco Square, 
the Arco de Santa Clara, Calle Santa Clara, Calle San Pedro and Calle Hospi¬ 
tal until the Almudena Bridge to continué on towards the oíd Poqenkancha 
Sun Temple and up to the Pukin hill. 

On Calle Marqués, the road is approximately three metres wide and is de- 
limited by pavements that used to be in the sector. It then recovers that 
width on Calle Hospital towards the Almudena Road covering 0.99 km. 

Finally, the Chinchaysuyu started in the northwest area of the square and 
runs in parallel to the Qasana Palace and the Saphi River, continúes on 
through the Wak’apunku neighbourhood, crosses the river and then runs 
along Calle "Conquista” until the oíd Karmenqa neighbourhood. The road 
showed different typologies and widths, depending on the terrain’s physio- 
graphical features; this situation is similar on the roads of other suyus. The 
Chinchaysuyu road has a relatively variable width until it crosses the afore- 
mentioned bridge and reaches Calle Conquista, covering the whole Street 
side to side and including the channelling of rainways. It was 4.25 metres 
wide and, specifically, the road ledge is reduced to 2.2 metres of width in 
this sector, with roads paved with igneous rocks (andesite and diorite) and 
sedimentary rocks (limestone). The road is 0.70 km long. 





Road to Kuntisuyu (Calle Márquez) 


Road to Kuntisuyu (Calle Santa Clara) 


Road to Kuntisuyu (Almudena Brid 


Road to Chinchaysuyu (Calle Plateros) 













Cusco - Desaguadero Section 


The Qhapaq Ñan National Section between Cusco and Desaguadero is the 
most important part of the main road starting at the Hanan Hawk’aypata 
Square in the Inca city of Cusco, the centre and capital of the Tawantinsuyu. 
This part heads South, Crossing the extensive Qollasuyu región, in what to- 
day is Perú and Bolivia. The expansión towards that región, also known as 
the Qollao plateau, was part of the geopolitical strategies of the Cusco State 
in relation to the High Plateau, which had previously been the domain of 
powerful manors like that of the Lupaqas, the Qollas and the Pacajes. It 
is an area with favourable climatic conditions for the extensive and inten- 
sive breeding of camelids and for the main production of tubers. This area 
boasts a rich flora and fauna associated with the world’s highest navigable 
lake, Titicaca Lake, whose route had also a symbolic relevance in relation to 
the mythical origin of the Incas. It connected the Inca capital with first-rate 
sites in the system of beliefs of the Andean world such as Wanaucari Huaca, 
a Titicaca sanctuary devoted to the God Wiracocha. 

Through the different phases of the Andean history, from the pre-lnca times 
to the Inca, colonial, republican and modern periods, the Cusco-Desagua¬ 
dero section represents a dynamic exchange relationship between the An¬ 
dean peoples, connecting two distinct cultural and geographical regions, 
the Cusco Valley and the Titicaca basin, integrating Quechua and Aymara 
peoples and other peoples living in the Cusco and Puno regions. 

The Qhapaq Ñan route between Cusco and Desaguadero is 518.28 km long 
and crosses valleys, ravines, summits, hillsides and high plateaus at an al- 
titude of between 3,000 and 4,500 metres above sea level. The contrast of 
landscapes in the section is part of an ecosystem management plan ¡m- 
plemented by the Incas that ineludes the Quechua, Suni-Jalca and Puna 
ecological floors, used for different productive activities. They boast diverse 


natural elements such as qochas, highland wetlands, springs, mineral me¬ 
dicinal waters, salt fíats, volcanic cons and a varied wild fauna and flora. 

Owing to the continued use in different periods, the original layout of 
Qhapaq Ñan is present in its entirety in this section, although the pre-His- 
panic road was, in many instances, superimposed with modern roads and 
railroads. Material evidence of Qhapaq Ñan is retained in different sections 
that make a total of 58.4 km of road infrastructure associated with archae- 
ological sites of different functions, showing the complex road system 
implemented by the Incas. With regards to its architectural features, the 
pre-Hispanic road is an example of engineering adapted to the limitations 
and advantages of the natural environment. It presents several forms: trail, 
steps, elevated roadbed, ledge cut in slope, ledges and paved roads, among 
others, consistent with the topography of the territory. The section is mainly 
rectilinear, with a width ranging from 1.0 to 8.0 metres. 

The archaeological sites in this section cover a wide chronology, from the 
earliest developments to the period of Inca hegemony. Of the total of 123 
registered sites, 118 belong to the period of Inca occupation, among them 
administrative and ceremonial sites, as well as terraces, tambos , chaskiwasis 
and llaqtas, among others. The Raqchi Archaeological complex stands out 
for its unique architecture, showing a long occupational sequence. The 
Wiraqocha Temple was built in Inca times. The Pikillaqta section, a large 
Wari urban centre, is another relevant settlement that was later partially 
re-occupied by the Incas. In the surroundings of Pikillaqta there is an im- 
posing wall known as Portada de Rumiqolqa, considered the entrance door 
to Cusco from the Qollasuyu. 

Today, the section Cusco-Desaguadero fulfils an active social function 
among the neighbouring social groups, closely linked to the traditional life- 




style that nonetheless are experiencing a constant evolutionary process without abandoning their ancestral and traditional valúes and principies. Several pop- 
ulations used the Inca road daily, especially in places where it is the main transit route between villages and their immediate environment. 

These are farmers and shepherds descendants of the oíd pre-Hispanic ayllus and heirs of a millenary legacy that is still alive in different cultural manifestations 
such as traditional farming and soil management techniques, artistic and artisan expressions, the Quechua and Aymara languages and their rich oral tradition 
and forms of social organization and ceremonial rituals, all of them practices of ancestral origin that express an autochthonous Andean worldview. 

At present, the road coordinates Quechua and Aymara populations with intangible cultural expressions such as farming, shepherding, textile weaving, rites like 
the t’inka, festivities, pilgrimages, bartering, music, dances performed in religious and traditional celebrations and the most outstanding aspects of the social 
organization in the Aymara area with the presence of traditional authorities like the Jilahata or Hilacatas. 

The Cusco-Desaguadero section features fifteen Areas of Máximum Protection, including the tangible and authentic evidence they boast that express the 
attributes of Outstanding Universal Valué of Qhapaq Ñan in Qollasuyu. 
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SEGMENT: Portada Rumiqolqa - 
Ch’uspitakana (PE-CD- 02/CS-2011) 

QÑ-CD-041 

Portada Rumiqolqa 

207232 

8492834 

3749 

Associated with the Road (aqueduct control 
site) 

SEGMENT: Raqchi - Qquea (PE- 
CD-04/CS-2011) 

QÑ-CD-063 

Chaskiwasi Tambo 

243576 

843219O 

35 i 5 

Residential administrative centre 

QÑ-CD-065 

Parque Arqueológico de 
Raqchi 

244159 

8431664 

3553 


SEGMENT: Paucarcolla -Yanamayo 
(PE-CD-09/CS-2011) 

QÑ-CD-098 

Huk'uchani 

387072 

8255277 

3866 

Productive 















SEGMENT: Portada Rumiqolqa - Ch’uspitakana 

Code: PE-CD-02/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Quispicanchis 
District: Lucre, Andahuaylillas 


This section covers an area of 2.81 ha. and has a longitude of 2.73 km. The 
road crosses the Life Zone Low Montane Subtropical dry forest (bs-MBS) at 
an altitude of 3,100 metres above sea level. It starts in the town of Huacar- 
pay and crosses the Waton-Qhata, Pikillaqta, Portada de Rumiqolqa, Markh- 
upampa, Ch’uspitakana, Raqchi-Rayallaqta and Sumawaran sectors to then 
advance until the Ch’uspitakana area. The road is located in the Vicanota 
River basin associated with the Lucre-Huacarpay wetland,formed by a series 
of expanses of water and considered a Ramsarsite (See Annex Environmen- 
tal Report). 

The road’s layout is windy and heads Southeast. There are mixed sections 
(earth, stone) and paved sections with retaining and containing walls in 
some cases. It has a mínimum width of 4.5 metres and a máximum width of 
6.5 metres. The building technique is assembled stone bonding made with 
grey and reddish volcanic andesite. It features an embankment retaining 
wall and a contention sloped wall that adapt to the terrain’s topography. 
CuIturally speaking, the road is pre-lnca and Inca. Today, it is used by the 
villages of Huacarpay, Rayanllaqta, Piñipampa and Salloc. 

The area is within the Pikillaqta archaeological park(QÑ-HH-04o) shows an 
orthogonal urban planning and features large buildings.This settlement was 
an important enclave in the context of the Wari’s expansive policy and was 






Partial view of the Portada de Rumiqolqa, through which passes the road through which 
passes the road 


Evidence of earthy road 





partially re-occupied during the Inca supremacy. 
The highest expression of the Inca architecture ¡s 
in the Portada de Rumiqolqa (QÑ-HH-041), a site 
fulfilled road control functions between the capi¬ 
tal of theTawantinsuyu and the Qollasuyu región. 
The road’s structure is formed by pyramid-shaped 
buttresses suitable for the previous aqueduct in- 
frastructure that supplied the Pikillaqta citadel 
with water. A highlight is the finish of the two ac- 
cess spans that make up the entrance, built with 
finely carved andesite, with polygonal bossed ma- 
sonry and fina stone bonding. 

Historical data proves its authenticity: Cieza (1553) 
says: “Beyond Mohína is the ancient village of 
Urcos which is about six leagues from Cusco. On 
this road there is a very large and strong wall, and 
the natives say that along the top of it was a wa¬ 
ter channel, with water taken from the river with 
great labour, with the same skill and order as they 
make their other irrigating channels. In this great 
wall there was a broad doorway, at which there 
were porters who collected the tax which the Indi- 
ans were obliged to pay to the lords.” 



Graphic Representaron of the Rumiqolqa Gate 


Evidence of paved road on ledge 










SEGMENT: Santa Cruz de Occobamba Norte 

Code: PE-CD-03/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Canchis 
District: Checacupe 


This section covers an area of 1.36 ha. and the road is 1.35 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Tropical Sub-Montane Rainforest (bh-MS), located at an 
altitude of 3,500 metres above sea level. It is located on an inter-Andean 
valley in the Vilcanota River basin, starting in the Cusipata village, in the 
province of Quispicanchi and later reaches the community of Santa Cruz 
de Occobamba Norte, in the Checacupe district, province of Canchis. It re- 
tains eighty percent of the original layout, the beginning signalled by a roq’e 
shrubbery and by a one-metre-wide dry-laid stone wall made with boulders 
of different sizes and with a height varying from 0.80 to 1.20 metres. 

The road’s constructive technique is assembled stone bonding, mixed (earth- 
stone), worn-down due to continuous use. The construction material used 
is limestone boulders on mud and water mortar. The road is rectilinear at 
the beginning and then becomes windy, with an average width of 4.0 to 5.5 
metres. It presents features of Inca cultural affi liation. The use of the road by 
the communities of Santa Cruz de Occobamba North and South is ongoing. 


Paved road 





Paved road with sidewalls 


SEGMENT: Raqchi-Qquea 

Code: PE-CD-04/CS-201 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Canchis 
District: San Pedro 


This section covers an area of 3.65 ha. and the road is 2.54 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Tropical Sub-Montane Rainforest (bh-MS), located at an 
altitude of 3,500 metres above sea level. The road alternately crosses rocky 
hills and terraces of the Vicalnota River and the Raqchi wetlands. It rests on 
a rocky chaos of volcanic lava, there after the eruption of the Kinsach’ata 
Volcano. The road’s layout is rectilinear with a variable width of 3.0 to 8.0 
metres. Different kinds of roads have been identified: cobbled, elevated 
roadbeds and carved rocky outcrop, as well as carved stairways and associ- 
ated architectural elements. The road’s cultural affiliation is pre-lnca, Inca 
and post-lnca. 

Associated with the road are the archaeological sites of Chaskiwasi Tambo 
(QÑ-CD-065) and the Raqchi Archaeological Park (QÑ-CD-064), both lo¬ 
cated in the Raqchi community of the San Pedro de Kacha district, in the 
province of Canchis. The archaeological site of Chaskiwaisi-Tambo shows 
planned architectural design, with a perimeter wall. Adapted to the topog- 
raphy, there are rectangular facilities of rustic stone bonding with access 
spans of half-edged bonding, separated by well-defined passageways. 

The Raqchi Archaeological Park presents a continuous occupation sequence 
from the Early Horizon to the Late Horizon, as well as the colonial and 
contemporary occupation by the Raqchi pottery community and the Qquea 



View of the context of the Raqchi Arcaeological Site-Wiracocha Temple 



Panoramic view of the Chaskiwasi Tambo archaeological site. 


Road with ledge and stepss Paved road with steps and sidewalls 









farming community. Among the archaeological 
evidence the Wiraqocha Temple stands out; hous- 
es, deposits of 155 circular qolqas, water fountains, 
channels, and an artificial lagoon, a tambo, Inca 
terraces and a 4,000-metres long linear fortress 
system that encircles the monumental area where 
the main temple is. 

In this respect, Cieza de Lón says: "And after this 
happened, a temple was built in the town of Cach., 
past a river that runs along on the West, where 
great idol of stone was placed on a rather narrow 
site; and this idol is not as big and bulky as those 
in Tiahuanaco, made to remember Ticiviracocha, 
and neither does it seem to be dressed like them. 
Some quantity of golden jewels was found near 
it." 

The construction techniques used in the archae¬ 
ological sites are fine bond masonry, half-edged 
and polished, made with volcanic stone including 
andesite, pumice and basalt that were worn and 
carved and laid with mortar. 
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SEGMENT: Vilcanota-La Raya 

Code: PE-CD-05/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Canchis 
District: M a ranga ni 


This section covers an area of 0.86 ha. and the road is 0.85 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS), located 
at an altitude of between 4,000 and 4,100 metres above sea level, within the 
terrains of the San Antonio Abad National University Canchis Campus. The 
road runs along a scrubland area, adapted to the plain’s relief, with llamas, 
sheep and cow shepherding and rotational crops as the main economic ac- 
tivities. The road is typified as trail with a width ranging from 2.5 to 4.5 me¬ 
tres, with a rectilinear and windy layout, worn-down due to continuous use. 
The cultural affiliation is pre-lnca, Inca and post-lnca. 


Paved road ¡n scrubland area 


Pancca-Buena Vista-Chuquibambilla Subsection 

Code: PE-CD-06/C-2011 

Location 

Country: Perú 

Región: Puno 

Province: Melgar 

District: Santa Rosa, Umachiri 


This section covers an area of 11.24 ha. and the road is 11,23 km long. It 
crosses the Life Zone subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS), 
located at an altitude of between 3,900 and 4,000 metres above sea level. 
It begins in Pukakunka and crosses the sectors of Pancca and Buena Vis¬ 
ta Pichacani and reaches the Chuquibambilla estáte. The road extends on 
the high plateau through large scrubland, adapting to the environment’s 
relief, associated with the Santa Rosa River. The road is typified as a mixed 
sub-section (earth and stone) with evidence of paved road.There are demar- 
cating and barrier walls made by the alignment of simple lithic elements. 
The road is rectilinear and curvilinear depending on the topography and has 
a width of between 3.0 and 4.0 metres. 



Elevated roadbed on scrubland area 


Elevated roadbed with paving 







SEGMENT: Colquejahua-Pacaje 

Code: PE-CD-07/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Lampa 
District: Pucara 


This section covers an area of 1.82 ha. and the road is 1,81 km long. It crosses 
the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS), located at 
an altitude of 3,900 metres above sea level. It runs along the large high pla- 
teau and is surrounded by mountains, hillocks and hills on the Lake Titicaca 
basin, associated with the Pucara River. The area is mainly scrubland with 
large areas of natural grasslands. Predominately a trail, it has paved sections 
with sidewalls, delimiting the trail that are still standing at some points. The 
constructive technology is mixed (earth and stone) and presents evidence 
of wear due to continuous use. The road is rectilínea^ with a mínimum 
width of 1.2 metres and a máximum of 4.0 metres. The cultural affiliation is 
pre-lnca, Inca and post-lnca. 


Clear Trail 















Q’omer Moqo-Nicasio Subsection 

Code: PE-CD-08/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Lampa 
District: Nicasio 


This section covers an area of 13.69 ha. and the road is 13,69 km long. It 
crosses the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS) and 
is located at an altitude of 3,900 metres above sea level. It runs along the 
high plateau through large extensions of natural grasslands in the Titicaca 
basin. This area stands out for its association with the qocha Systems and 
the waru waru ridges, a traditional pre-lnca agricultural technique that is 
still being used today. The waru waru are a series of the elongated mounds 
surrounded by furrows, creating an elevated cultivation area surrounded by 
water. The qochas are depressions or small artificial ponds that accumulate 
seasonal rainwater that allow for the cultivation of producís of the area on 
its borders. Both techniques transform the natural environment creating a 
singular landscape. 

Typified as a trail, it has a width of between 1.5 to 6.5 metres and presents 
evidence of wear due to continuous use, characterised by a slightly undu- 
lated relief. As a result of the residual soils that are usually associated with 
hundreds of qochas and ridges, the construction technique used is sub- 
traction and laying of existing rocky substratum. The trail is predominately 
rectilinear, becoming windy in sunken soil areas such as the qochas borders, 
crop areas and plains. It is of Inca cultural affiliation. 


Trail ¡n scrubland area 





SEGMENT: Paucarcolla-Yanamayo 

Code: PE-CD-09/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Puno 
District: Paucarcolla, Puno 


This section covers an area of 10.24 ha. and the road is 9.25 km long. It 
crosses the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS) 
and is located at an altitude of between 3,800 and 4,000 metres above sea 
level. It extends along the high plateau in the Titicaca basin associated with 
the lakefront and to springs, wetlands and small streams. Diverse types of 
road are identifiable: paved road, elevated roadbed on wetland, paved road 
with sidewalls, trail and roads carved in rock. The architectural elements of 
the road are underlying drains. The layout is predominately rectilinear and 
windy, with a mínimum width of 4.0 metres and a máximum of 8.0 metres. 
In the Huk’uchani sector, it is paved road made with highly compacted soil, 
associated with a series of terraces that occupy an entire hill on the east 
and west sides of the route. In the Tuturami sector, the road is delimited by 
simple stone alignments at both sides. Among the architectural elements of 
the road there are laid steps and underlying drains between the villages of 
Chinchero and Yanamayo. The cultural affiliation of the road is pre-lnca and 
Inca. The road is used today by neighbouring populations. 

The archaeological site of Huk’uchani (QÑ-CD-099) is associated with this 
area. It comprises a series of terraces that occupy the hillside of the Milicu- 
ni Cerro. The construction technique is rustic masonry ledges of andesite, 
limestone and granite laid on clay, earth and gravel mortar with a few ce- 
ramic fragments on the surface. The cultural affiliation is pre-lnca, Inca and 
post-lnca. 



Paved road with delimiting-barrier wall on wetlands 



Paved road with sidewalls in the Huk’uchani sector 















SEGMENT: Kancharani-Andenes 


Code: PE-CD-10/C-2011 


Location 


Country: Perú 

Región: Puno 

Province: Puno 


District: Puno 



This section covers an area of 1.24 ha. and the road is 1.24 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS) and is 
located at an altitude of between 4,000 and 4,100 metres above sea level. It 
runs along high plateau areas of the Titicaca lakefront. The types of road fea- 
tured are: ledge road, paved road, road with steps, carved in rock and mixed 
(earth and stone). The construction technique is subtraction and addition, 
worn-down due to continúes use. In some cases, it is delimited by conten- 
tion and retention walls and it is associated with a system of pre-Hispanic 
ledge roads that are still being cultivated today by the locáis. Among there 
architectural elements of the road there are carved and laid steps. It has a 
rectilinear and windy layout with a width ranging from 3.5 to 4.0 metres. It 
is of pre-lnca and Inca cultural affiliation. 


SEGMENT: Jayllihuaya - Ichu 

Code: PE-CD-11/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Puno, Chucuito 
District: Puno 


This section covers an area of 1.78 ha. and the road is 1.77 km long. It crosses 
the Life Zone Low Montane Subtropical dry forest (pmh-SaS) and is located 
at an altitude of between 3,800 and 3,900 metres above sea level. It runs 
along the Titicaca basin, passing through high plateaus and the lakefront. 
The road in this section is quite visible and presents different typologies: 
paved with sidewalls , steps, ledges and carved in rock. The layout is recti- 
linear and windy, with a width ranging from 1.0 to 1.7 metres. In the lower 
side of the Jayllihuaya village there are paved stretches of road with steps 
and carved in rock that to a large extent retain their original architectural 
features. The construction technique is subtraction and laying of pre-exist- 
ing rocky substratum, creating a mixed trail of earth and stone, worn out 
due to continuous use. The road’s architectural elements are carved steps. 
The cultural aflñliation is Inca. 



Ledge road with vestiges of sidewall 





SEGMENT: Cruz Pata-Ccaje 

Code: PE-CD-12/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Chucuito 
District: Juli 


This section covers an area of 2.34 ha. and the road is 2.33 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS) and is 
located at an altitude of between 4,000 and 4,100 metres above sea level. 
It extends on the high plateau, with scrublands associated with crop areas. 
Titicaca Lake is the visual limit. A mixed trail (earth and stone) with a width 
ranging from 4.1 and 4.7 metres, it is delimited by sidewalls associated with 
a System of terraces. The construction material of the sidewalls and half- 
edged stones of volcanic origin. The construction technique is subtraction 
and laying of pre-existing rocky substratum. There are occasional undula- 
tions with evidence of wear due to continuous use. The layout is curvilinear 
and rectilinear, adapting to the terrain’s topography, characterised by having 
modérate slopes. The cultural aflfiliation is pre-lnca and Inca. Today the road 
used by neighbouring populations of the Juli district including Cruz Pata, 
Ccaje, Santa Lucia yTutacani. 


Photo N° 41 Trais with Lake Titicaca ¡n the 

background 




Segment: Sisipampa-Pomata 

Code: PE-CD-13/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Chucuito 
District: Pomata 


This section covers an area of 2.74 ha. and the road is 2.73 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS) and is 
located at an altitude of 4,000 metres above sea level. It runs along the 
high plateau associated with wetlands and the Titicaca Lake. The vegeta¬ 
ron around ineludes species of humid areas such as the “t’otora” (Scirpus 
californicus) and the “water lentil” (Lemna giba). It is home to a variety of 
water birds such as seagulls, Andean lapwings and ducks, among others. In 
the surroundings of the road there is a series agricultural systems made up 
of terraces and waru warus. This section presents several types of road, in- 
cluding trails, paved roads and elevated roadbeds. Insome cases, it presents 
vestiges of sidewalls and contention walls. The road’s width ranges from 1.8 
to 6.5 metres with a rectilinear or windy layout depending on the terrain’s 
relief, with modérate slopes. Between the Aseroni and Pomata villages, the 
road crosses wetland areas and sections of paved elevated roadbeds. This 
represents a masterly work of engineering, especially in the sector known as 
Qalachaca, with evidence of roads paved with boulders and retention walls 
integrated to a drainage system. Today, the pre-Hispanic road is used by the 
inhabitants of the Huaccani and Aseroni villages and of ayllus of the town 
of Pomata. 


Paved road ¡n the Apacheta de Pomata sector 






SEGMENT: Pueblo Libre-Sajo-Chaca Chaca 

Code: PE-CD-14/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Chucuito 
District: Pomata 


This section covers an area of 4.64 ha. and the road is 4.63 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet forest (pmh-SaS) and is lo- 
cated at an altitude of 4,000 metres above sea level. It begins in the Pueblo 
Libre neighbourhood, passes by the territorial boundaries of Lampa Chicho 
and Lampa Grande and continúes on to the town of Buena Vista Chaca 
Chaca (here the road bifurcates towards the town of Yunguyo). The Inca 
road crosses the lakefront and wetland areas with vegetable species adapted 
to wet areas such as the “t’otora” (Scirpus californicus) and the "water lentil” 
(Lemna giba), as well as a variety of water birds such as seagulls, Andean 
lapwings and ducks. 

There is evidence of paved road, mainly in wetland areas, where it becomes 
an elevated roadbed with vestiges of paving and drainage systems. The con- 
struction techniques are mixed (earth and stone), by subtraction and addi- 
tion, using turf and boulders. This section features bridge bases or “pon- 
toons”. The road’s width ranges from 7.5 and 8.2 metres and has a rectilinear 
layout. Today the road is used by neighbouring populations ofthe Pomata 
and Juli districts. 



Elevated roadbed Crossing a scrubland area 
Elevated roadbed 






SEGMENT: Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua 


Code: PE-CD-15/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Puno 
Province: Chucuito 
District: Zepita 


This section covers an area of 2.25 ha. and the road is 2.24 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subalpine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS) and is 
located at an altitude of 4,000 metres above sea level. It runs along the high 
plateau surrounding the Titicaca Lake. It is a landscape of shrubs of native 
species and scrubland and, as far as fauna goes, it is home to seagulls, An- 
dean lapwings and ducks, among others. The area starts in a sector known 
as Arbolera and goes up through modérate slopes to the mountain pass, 
then goes down to the town of Parcco Chua Chua and continúes on to- 
wards the capital of the Zepita district. There are several types of road fea- 
tured including trail with contention walls, paved road, ledge walls (slope 
cut), elevated roadbed on wetland areas and segments of the road carved in 
rock. Among the construction techniques there is assembled bond, mixed 
(earth and stone) and scrapped. The road’s layout is windy, adapting to the 
topographical relief of the area, with a mínimum width of 5.0 metres and a 
máximum width of 7.0 metres. 




Trail 


Road carved through the sandstone 











Ollantaytambo - Lares - Valle Laceo Section 


The section of the road between Ollantaytambo - Lares and the Laceo Valley 
is part of the Inca road network in the provinces of Urubamba and Calca. It 
is a crosscutting route connecting diverse ecological zones and social spac- 
es such as the puna and the high jungle. The pre-Hispanic road and the 
archaeological sites associated with this section are of great importance to 
understand the process of territorial expansión of the Incas between the 
Andes and the Amazonia, especially in the Laceo - Yavero Valley, a territory 
that was previously controlled by local ethnic groups such as the Lares, the 
Poqes, the Wallas and other. 

This section follows the Andean strategies of complementarity of natural 
resources that served, since pre-Hispanic times, as a means to exchange 
and transport the producís produced in high jungle areas such as chilli, to¬ 
báceo, cotton,feathers, and coca. The coca leaf, of paramount importance in 
the Andean world, was essential in all levels of the Tawantinsuyu’s social and 
economic fabric and was transported to Cusco from the low valleys along 
the road known as "Coca Ñan” or the coca route. 

The road infrastructure ofthe Ollantaytambo - Lares and Laceo Valley sec¬ 
tion crosses different geomorphological units ofthe Andean East Cordille¬ 
ra, 1 high plateaus, ravines, hillsides and valleys on the ecological floors of 
the puna, Quechua and East yunga. The road has a total length of 130.87 km, 
generally heading North to South, and has an altitude ranging from 4,290 
and 1,330 metres above sea level. It begins in the town of Ollantaytambo, a 
highly importance administrative and economic centre during the Inca pe- 
riod, now recognised as “living Inca village” as it keeps the original features 
ofthe social and spatial organisation ofthe times ofthe Tawantinsuyu. Start- 
ing from Ollantaytambo, the Inca road goes up along the Patacancha micro 


1 See Final Report on Recognition and Environamental and Geologic Registry 
Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Laceo Section 


basin towards Huacahuasi, in the Ollantaytambo district, Crossing valleys 
and ravines in the sub-basin of the Yanatile River, in the same district, as 
well as micro-basins in the district of Lares and Amparaes, in the province 
of Calca. Itthen goes down the sub-basin ofthe Mapacho River to the sector 
called Ch’uruqmayo. 

There are notable remains ofthe road with formal construction elements 
adapting to the natural environment in a cióse relationship with certain 
culturally significant elements ofthe landscape such as qochas, peaks and 
guardián hills. Regarding typologies, the road presents diverse features, 
including ledges, road enclosed by walls, slope cut, paved roads, excavat- 
ed roads, carved in roads, roads with steps and/or elevated roadbeds on a 
highly chequered geography that determines the width ofthe road, ranging 
from 0.50 and 4.10 metres 2 . There are thirtyfive registered archaeological 
sites associated with the road with evidence of Inca occupation and some 
of them of pre-lnca occupation. Among them there are residential, admin¬ 
istrative, ceremonial, productive and mixed sites that retain structures and 
vestiges such as facilities, artificial ledges, chullpas, usnu, kanchas, qolqas , ter- 
races, petroglyphs and cave paintings. The pre-Hispanic settlements of Ol¬ 
lantaytambo, Pumamarka, Choquecancha, Hauqani-Lluumarka, Llaqtapata 
and Walla stand out for their monumentality and historical relevance. 

Most ofthe section ofthe Inca road is still used for the interaction between 
people and space, used daily by the several populations living in its environ¬ 
ment to access crop areas or neighbouring populations. The road is at the 
same time linked to the dynamicflow of exchange of natural resources from 
high and low areas, expressing the continuity of ancestral Andean practices. 
Modern-day populations ofthe area such as Huacahuasi, Choquechanca, 


2 See Final Report on Recognition and Environamental and Geologic Registry 
Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Laceo Section 






Paucarpata, Walla, Suyu and Ccorimayo remain active thanks to the permanent repre¬ 
sentaron of their living cultural traditions that are manifest in different aspects of their 
social life, for instance authority systems, festivities and dances, farming and textile tech- 
niques, artisanal production and labour organisation. 

In the colonial period it was called Coca Ñan and today crosses the towns of Huacahuasi 
and Choqecancha, relevant for keeping their ancestral political organisation in the figure 
of the Varayoc or warayoq, individuáis chosen annually to carry the Vara, a Symbol for 
“Order and Respect”. A sceptre made of chonta wood and decorated with silver flowers 
and leafs, it symbolises the protector of sown fields and crops. The ceremonial food is 
cuy al palo (spit-roasted guinea pig) with potatoes. The most popular dances are the Tuta 
pureq and the Wallatas , accompanied by music played with whistles, drums, lahuatas and 
pututos , performed in their ancestral and catholic religious ceremonies. The implemen- 
tation of traditional technologies in the production process (farming and textile) is as- 
sociated with the principie of reciprocity or “ ayni ”, which means the providing of labour 
forcé and/or goods. The main activity in this area is agriculture. It organises the social 
and cultural life of families, which keep their principies and valúes such as the solidarity 
within the social networks of reciprocity, among them the Mink’a and the Ayni. Tradi¬ 
tional tools are still used, for instance the chakitaqlla , the qorana and the kuti. Ecological 
floors domínate, Coca Ñan being the binding element between people and space. 

Ancestral textile art passed on through families is an activity generally developed by 
women since childhood, consisting of obtaining yarn from wool by using the pushka or 
distaff of different thickness and tensions suitable for fabric and the elaboration of gar- 
ments such as chumpis (belts), lliqllas (blanket), chuspas (handbag), ponchos, hatbands, 
culums, watos (shoelaces), shawls and quilts. These fabrics express the iconography of 
their worldview and sense of space. Their colour and design show rectangular geometric 
shapes, broken lines and semi-circles that emulate water waves. This iconography is also 
known as Pallay. This activity complements the farmily economy. 

Communities practise bartering as an exchange System of producís from different eco- 
logic floors. This activity takes place in weekly fairs between the Huacahuasi, Choqecan¬ 
cha and other neighbouring communities in the town of Lares, communicating and 
transporting their producís through Coca Ñan. 

Six Areas of Máximum Protection were selected in this section, comprising total of 62.30 
km of remains of the Inca road associated with nineteen archaeological sites of Out- 
standing Universal Valué. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES IN NOMINATED AREAS 


LOCATION 

NOMINATED AREA SITE CODE ÑAME OF SITE UTM COORDINATES FUNCTIONALITY 

East North Altitude 


SEGMENT: HUACAHUASI - TAMBOHUAYLLA (PE- 
OL-16/CS-2011) 

QÑ-OL-012 

Panteón Moqo 

813882 

8546283 

2936 

Residential 

SEGMENT: CHOQUECANCHA - KILLA 

QÑ-OL-017 

Choqecancha 

821479 

8556878 

3015 

Ceremonial 

KHAWARINA (PE-OL-18/CS-2011) 

QÑ-OL-020 

Inca Acequia 

821642 

8559755 

2977 

Productive 


QÑ-OL-022 

Umacalle 

823227 

8561727 

3271 

Not specified 


QÑ-OL-023 

Samanapata 

825330 

8563150 

3633 

Associated with the Road 

SUBSECTION: PAUCARPATA - ICHUKA (PE- 
OL-19/CS-2011) 

QÑ-OL-024 

Qoyllobamba 

174820 

8563567 

3681 

Residential 

QÑ-OL-025 

Pumaqocha 

176950 

8567662 

3918 

Residential 


QÑ-OL-026 

Inca Tambo 

175035 

8571558 

3605 

Associated with the Road 

SUBSECTION: TAWIS - PUENTE OLLANTA (PE- 
OL-21/CS-2011) 

QÑ-OL-031 

Inkaraqay 

824091 

8588780 

3784 

Administrative 

QÑ-OL-034 

Llaqtapata (Qellomayu) 

818407 

8593274 

3597 

Productive, Administrative, 
Residential 





















SEGMENT: Huacahuasi - Tambohuaylla 

Code: PE-OL-16/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Urubamba, Calca 
District: Urubamba, Lares 


This section covers an area of 1.20 ha. and the road is 3.74 km long. It crosses 
the life zones Low Montane Subtropical dry forest (pmh-SaS) and Subalpine 
Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS), and is located at an altitude of be- 
tween 2,727 and 3,030 metres above sea level. The road begins in a pre-His- 
panic bridge called Antalloqlla Chaka, in the town of Huacahuasi, and runs 
parallel to the Trapiche River, continuing on towards the Northeast along 
hills until it reaches the town of Tambohuaylla. 

The road has a width ranging from 0.6 and 3.10 metres and is mainly a trail 
retaining some segments of paved road and with embankment retaining 
walls. The architectural elements integrated in the road are re-made surface 
drains, “road signáis” or “Rumi Sayasqa” (lined slate flagstone embedded in 
the soil) and the “Inka P’etanas” (“ bridges” to cross streams, most of them 
made with large rocks). 

The constructive material is volcanic rocks: granite and granodiorite, 
brought from the Wacahuasi Volcano to Abra de Padreyoq. At the front they 
are built with rock outcrops (slate schist), boasting mainly simple dry-laid 
stone walls and other walls without a defined bond. 

Associated with the road is the archaeological site of Panteón Moqo (QÑ- 
OL-012), located in the Northeast side of the town of Huacahuasi. Made up 
of two kallanka-style rectangular structures on a small hill, its architectur- 


Paved section of the road 



al features and location make it possibly an Inca 
tambo. The largest architectural structure, which 
today is re-used as a cemetry is 35.10 metres long 
and 9.10 metres wide. It is made with selected 
granite stones, with a rustic/natural bond, the 
rocks placed on top of each other. The second ar¬ 
chitectural structure is 9.50 metres long and 4.90 
metres wide and presents the same construction 
features. Fragments of local pre-lnca and Inca ce- 
ramics are visible on the surface as a result of soil 
remováis and contemporary burials. 



Kallanka structure-Archaeological Site 
Panteón Moqo 



SEGMENT: Inca Chaka - Qollotayoc 

Code: PE-OL-17/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Calca 
District: Lares 


This section covers an area of 0.35 ha. and the road is 1.13 km long. It crosses 
the life zones Low Montane Subtropical wet forest (pmh-MS) and Subalpine 
Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS), and is located at an altitude of be- 
tween 2,780 and 3,137 metres above sea level.The road begins in the sector 
called Inca Chaka. Accordingto local stories, the road crossed the riveralong 
a bridge of which there is no evidence. It runs along the right bank of the 
Lares River and passes through the end of the valley and through ravines 
and hillsides until it reaches the communal Qollotayoq annex. 

The road has a width ranging from 0.60 to 3.10 metres, featuring different 
types of road including ledge road, trail carved in rock, paved road and 1.70 
tall retaining walls on outcrops of smoothed-down metamorphic rock with 
a road over the Qollotayoq River. No archaeological sites associated with the 
road have been identified. 


Section of the road carved in rock 


SEGMENT: Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina 

Code: PE-OL-18/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Calca 
District: Lares 


This section covers an area of 0.94 ha. and the road ¡s 4.97 km long. It cross- 
es the life zone Montane Subtropical wet forest (bm-MS) at an altitude of 
between 3,086 and 3,410 metres above sea level and is characterised by hav- 
ing shallow soil and dense vegetation. The road starts in the Choquecancha 
community and extends on a gentle slope towards the Cruz Q’asa or Hatun 
Q’asa mountain pass and from here it goes down to the sector known as 
Killa Khawarina. 

The road has a width ranging from 1.0 to 2.50 metres and presents the fol- 
lowing types of road: trail, carved in rock, paved, with ramps, with retaining 
walls on slope and embankments, reinforcement treatment (filled in the 
protuberances and voids of the rocky outcrops), with ramps on dips, steps 
with ledges and embankment retaining walls. The architectural elements 
integrated in the road are surface drains, laid steps and samarías (resting 
sites) build with stone slabs. 

The associated archaeological sites are Inca and pre-lnca, including Cho¬ 
quecancha (QÑ-OL-017), located on the plains around an open space that 
houses a ceremonial enclosure known as Usnu, and housing arranged as 
an urban Inca kancha. The Usnu’s front features a main double-jambed ac- 
cessing span grouped in fourteen trapezoidal niche-style spans, linked to 
the South to a circular structure, made with slate schist material, a rustic/ 



Current use of the pre-Hispanic road with stepss and ledge with retaining wall 


natural bond and laid in wedges on mud mortar. The architectural struc- 
tures associated with the road are currently being used by the inhabitants of 
Choquecancha as modern housing. 

The archaeological site of Ñustapaqana (QÑ-OL-018) is a 51.60-metres-long 
group of terraces located on the East of the town of Choquecancha, on a 
gentle slope. Saqsaywaman (QÑ-OL-019), located on the Northeast side of 
Choquecancha on a hill; Qolqa, which covers an area of 12.80 by 4.20 metres 
with vestiges of plaster on the walls, with ceramic found on the surface of 
local pre-lnca and Inca styles. The archaeological site of Inca Acequia (QÑ- 
OL-020), the remains of a pre-Hispanic channel, extends in between hills 
towards the Cruz Q’asa mountain pass and on to the Hauqani-Llukumar- 
ja-Manto archaeological site (QÑ-OL-021), which sits on rugged cliffs and 
steeped hills in sectors identified as Manto, Qoriwayrachina, Chaupimarka, 
Llukumarka, Hauqani,Taqe Orqo and Machuyoq that flank the way towards 
the banks of the Lares and Amparaes Rivers, a confluence that is the begin- 
ning of the Yanatile Valley in the Manto sector. It presents rectangular, cir¬ 
cular and ovoid enclosures associated with farming terraces and cave paint- 
ings depicting llamas, deities and people. The ravine and the cliffs served as 
a quarry to extract slate and schist to build the urban complex.This housing, 
administrativo, ceremonial and productive settlement is Inca and pre-lnca 
and strategically dominates valleys and the slopes of the Lares and Ampar¬ 
aes Rivers. 




Rectangular structure ¡n the archaeological site of Hauqani 




Paucarpata-lchuka SUBSECTION: 

Code: PE-OL-19/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Calca 
District: Lares 


This section covers an area of 10.29 ha. and the road is 18.65 km long. It 
crossesthe lifezones Montane Subtropical very wet forest (bmh-MS), Subal- 
pine Subtropical very wet paramo (pmh-SaS), Subalpine Subtropical very wet 
paramo (pmh-SaS), Subalpine Subtropical rainy paramo (pmh-SaS), and is 
located at an altitude of between 2,935 ar| d 3,662 metres above sea level. The 
road begins in the Amparaes River, in the pre-Hispanic bridge Inca Chaka 
and extends towards the East across the communal sectors of Toqra and 
Qoyllabamba, Crossing the mountain pass on the Pumaqocha high plateau 
and descending by Ichuka until the town of Walla. 

The road has a width ranging from 0.80 to 6.0 metres. It features the follow- 
ing types of road: trail, bridge (Inca Chanka), carved in rock, steps, ramps, 
enclosed by sidewalls, paved road and elevated roadbed. The architectural 
elements integrating the road are: ditches, surface and underlying drains, 
dips, carved and laid steps. The associated archaeological sites are: Urna- 
calle (QÑ-OL-022), located on a hill and covering a surface of 1.5 ha with 
rectangular, circular enclosures, artificial ledges, a cemetery and steps built 
with slate and basalt, with rustic/natural bond and stacked. It has a resi- 
dential and ceremonial function. Samana Pata (QÑ-OL-023) is located on 
fíat terrain with rectangular enclosures, artificial ledges, a cemetery, quarry, 
aqueduct, walls and steps that probably belong to a tambo. It is 2.10 tall, with 
asymmetrical double-slope roof, built with selected slate rocks with rustic/ 





natural bond placed one of top of the other. Qoyllobamba (QÑ-OL-024), 
located on the plains next to the road, comprises a series of enclosures with 
a rectangular ground plan arranged as a kancha with tall walls. It had an 
administrative function. The walls are 1.50 metres tall and are built with 
selected slate rocks, rustic/natural bond with stacked rocks. The Inca road 
retains its layout and runs along the east side of the settlement. Pumaqocha 
(QÑ-OL-025) is located on the southeast side of the town of Pumaqocha, 
on a plain right after the dirt road that leads to the town. This is an archae- 
ological settlement made up of a series of rectangular enclosures with an 
administrative function. Inca Tambo (QÑ-OL-026) has rectangular enclo¬ 
sures with a housing function. It is located on a plain at the Northeast side 
of the town of Ichuka. 


Structure ofthe archaeologocal site of Pumaqocha 




SEGMENT: Walla- Kintama 

Code: PE-OL-20/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Calca 
District: Yanatile 


This section covers an area of 0.98 ha. and the road is 5.46 km long. It cross- 
esthe lifezones Montane Subtropical wetforest(bh-MS)and is located atan 
altitude of between 2,935 an d 3,662 metres above sea level. The road begins 
in the Walla community and crosses the sector of Qenqo and Ahay and until 
the Kintama sector, right next to the Tintín Wayq’o stream. 

The road has a width ranging from 0.60 to 2.50 metres, with features of sev- 
eral types of road including trails, paved roads, retaining walls on slope and 
embankment retaining walls, steps and treatment of rocky outcrops, paved 
ledges with sidewalls, cut-and-fill ramps and filled with steps. Among the 
architectural elements integrated to the road there are surface drains and 
laid steps. The construction material used is dry-laid slate schist. The associ- 
ated architectural elements are surface drains and some bridges re-built on 
Inca bases and abutments (Pankiman, Inchispata, Pajonal mayo, Q’ellomayo 
and Ollanta), linked to resting places (“Samanapata” - “Inkaraqay” site). 

The area houses the Walla archaeological site (QÑ-OL-027), also known as 
Tambokancha, resting on a plain and on rocky cliffs of metamorphic rock 
with rectangular, circular and ovoid enclosures, usnu, kallanka, mortuary 
structures built with slate stone and mud mortar, associated with pre-ln- 
ca and Inca cultural material. With a residential, administrative, ceremonial 


Section of the road with cut and filling on ramp 
and filling with steps 
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and productive function, it is connected to the crosscutting pre-Hispanic 
road of the región on the left bank of the Mapacho River. 

Some of the rectangular enclosures are lengthy and extensive, with í-me- 
tre-tall and 0.50 metres wide trapezoidal niches. One of the main rooms 
(“temple”) is 20 metres long and 8 metres wide. The finely carved walls are 3 
metres tall. There is a magnificently well-conditioned balcony on the north- 
east that provides a panoramic view of the Laceo Valley, with a six-niche wall 
surrounding the balcony. 












Tawis - Puente Ollanta SUBSECTION 

Code: PE-OL-21/CS-2011 


Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Calca 
District: Yanatile 


This section covers an area of 7.44 ha. and the road is 24.78 km long. It 
crosses the life zones Montane Subtropical very wet forest (bh-MS) and the 
Low Montane Subtropical dry forest (bs-MBS) and is located at an altitude 
of between 1,335 an d 3,480 metres above sea level. The road begins in the 
pre-Hispanic bridge called Tawis. The road has a width ranging from 1.0 to 
4.0 metres long and retains its original layout. It features trails, paved roads, 
carved in rock, steps, retaining walls on slope and embankment retaining 
walls, with ledge and retaining walls on slope, with ledges and fenced with 
sidewall, a bridge (Oteq River), associated with croplands and terraces. 
Among the architectural elements present are surface drains, laid steps and 
a stone bridge. The predominant construction material is slate schist stone. 

The archaeological sites associated with the road are Llaqtapata (QÑ- 
OL-030), which belongs to the Huyway community and ineludes the Qo- 
chapata and Llavaca sectors with 4.5 metres long and 2.8 metres wide rect¬ 
angular structures, with farming terraces. It had a residential and productive 
function associated with the road with water fountains. The mountain where 
the site is located is strategic and provides a panoramic visión of Lucma 
Cancha, Torre Mocc and Hualla Moceo on one side and of the valley on the 
other. It is a surveillance post that enables control over the access ways to 
the región of Cusco and the Antisuyu región. There are remains of buildings 
separated by short passageways with well-preserved internal niches. Anoth- 




Section of the road with a ledge and side wall 



er sector with architectural structures has two rooms, 
the largest being 14 metres long and 5 metres wide 
and features remains of thirty eight niches with one of 
the building’s main walls completely collapsed. At the 
front there are the remains of several constructions of 
architectural structures that lead through short pas- 
sageways to a lookout or ledge over a thousand me¬ 
tres void until the Mapacho River. The constructions 
start at the mountain foot, particularly in the Patan- 
marca sector. 

Inca Raqay (QÑ-OL-031) is located on a hill, with a ter- 
race structure on a schist outcrop and a samanapata 
or watching post with an administrative function. The 
largest architectural structure is 1.50 metres long built 
with selected slate rock, carved bond, and stacked, 
with fíat walls. The road retains its original layout and 
runs along the settlement’s west side. Fragmented 
ceramic is visible as a result of soil removal. Its mor- 
phological and decorative features reveal a pre-lnca 
and Inca origin. 

Located on a rocky hill, Hatun Monte (QÑ-OL-032) 
comprises a series of rectangular structures and 
petroglyphs with two areas, one residential and a sec- 
ond one with a productive function. Apukatina (QÑ- 
OL-033) comprises a series of rectangular and ovoid 
enclosures with terrace-like retaining walls and re- 
taining walls. Llaqtapata (QÑ-OL-034), located nextto 
the Q’ellomayo communal sector, features rectangu¬ 
lar structures, with an administrative, residential and 
productive function. It is located in the jurisdiction 
of the Q’ellomayo community, in the Yanatile dis- 
trict, on a plain located right after the terraces and 
the pre-Hispanic road that connects it as a “street”, 
surrounded by tall buildings and by Inca 2-metres-tall 
walls covered in vegetation. There are also dozens of 
buildings with a rectangular ground plan, with trape- 



zoidal niches, simple and double-jambed Windows. There are an estimated 
number of 150 buildings divided into five vertical streets and five horizon¬ 
tal streets with two squares with administrative, productive and residential 
functions. The predominant construction material isslatewith natural bond 
stacked with clay mortar. The road retains its original layout and runs along 
the east side of the settlement. There are ceramic fragments on the surface, 
some of them with traces of paint, geometrical motifs and animal repre- 
sentations. The style is predominately Inca from the Late Horizon period, of 
Inca and pre-lnca styles. 

Qorimayo (QÑ-OL-035), conditioned for the construction of cropping ter- 
races, features mortuary structures located along the northeast side until 
the banks of the Mapacho and Qorimayo Rivers. The site had a production 
and ceremonial function. One of the terraces was conditioned to accommo- 
date the layout of the pre-Hispanic road. Similarly to other archaeological 
sites, it is covered in vegetation as it is located in the high jungle. The site 
has cultural material associated with the Inca and pre-lnca periods. 




Section of pre-Hispanic road - Churucmayo sector 


Detail of rectanguar enclosure, archaeological site of Apukatina 



Archaeological site of Laqtapata 







Vitkus-Choquequirao Section 


Qhapaq Ñan as an Inca political project reaches its máximum development 
in the sixteenth century. This exceptional work is a material, functional and 
symbolic legacy for today’s Andean societies and for future generations. The 
section Vitkus-Choquequirao, located in the province of La Convención and 
in the districts of Vilcabamba and Santa Teresa department in Cusco and is 
a crosscutting road connecting the inter-Andean Vilcabamba Valley with the 
Apurímac high tropical forest. It belonged to a network of secondary roads 
that coordinated relevant Inca sites such as Machu Picchu, Choquequirao, 
Ollantaytambo and Vilcabamba, which in turn connected the main artery 
of the road network that connected the Inca capital with the Chinchaysuyu 
región. The road was a route to enter the Amazonia, a unique testimony of 
the territorial integration of the populations of the rainforest and the sierra, 
with Vilcabamba representing the important centre of the región, accessed 
to via Qhapaq Ñan. 

The section: Vitkus-Choquequirao, a crosscutting road of the Chinchaysuyu, 
is 43.63 kilometres long and crosses transversely the western slopes of the 
Vilcanota cordillera, an area characterised for dividing the large water basins 
of the Vilcanota and Apurímac Rivers, in a space at an altitude ranging from 
1,800 to 4,700 metres above sea level. The road interconnects the puna and 
the mountain, with alternating areas covered with forest bush shrubs of the 
following species: Tokarhuay (Gynoxis spp.), Mayumanzana Hesperomeles 
gayana (Decne.) J.F. Macbr., Checche (Berberís spp.), and Llaulli (Barnadesia 
spp.), among others, with remnants of highland forest with the outstanding 
presence of tropical palm trees such as the Ceroxylum species, which is un- 
precedented in its genre, and the presence of orchids and epiphytic plants 
such as the bromelias, which stand out in their environment. The presence 
of fauna associated with these primary ecosystem is notable, the spectacled 
bear or Ucumari Tremarctos ornatus (F. Cuvier, 1,825) is an example that 
stands out, an endangered Andean species that today is confined to these 


natural spaces, it is a refuge for their survival. The same happens with the 
Andean deer of the Mazama and Pudu genres that inhabit these territories. 
The road crosses a diversity of ecosystems including the inter-Andean valley 
and puna areas towards the Apurímac high jungle. This area boasts a se¬ 
ries of landscapes surrounded by summits and elevated cordilleras with the 
presence of a range of snow-capped mountain range located at an altitude 
of 6,271 metres above sea level and an example of this are the Salkantay, the 
Pumasillo, and the Panta peaks. The Inca considered these peaks as protect- 
ing Apus, and they are still considered as such to this day. Their magnifi- 
cence makes up the section’s territorial space. 

The construction technology of the Inca road is completely determined by 
the variability of the ecological floors and by the physiographic particulari- 
ties of this territory. There are paved roads, elevated roadbeds in puna areas 
affected by the melting of snow and heavy rains that flood the road, roads 
with elevated roadbed that cross wetlands and lakes, which are important 
water economy elements for the hydric support provided by the headwa- 
ters that supply the populations located downstream. There are also roads 
carved in the very same rock massif; ledge roads with retaining walls that 
allow for the stability ofthe road; stairways and ramps with laid rock steps 
and carved ramps that reduce the slope. There is also a series of elements 
integrated to the road for water control such as channels, surface drain and 
stone bridges with the aim of mitigating the effects of flooding in the rain- 
ing season and of enabling transit on the road. 

Today, the area’s inhabitants retain both their natural and intangible val¬ 
úes that have remained almost intact despite the adverse weather. Qhapaq 
Ñan connects two important basins in the región, becoming an element 
of integration of cultural processes. The particular characteristics oftheVi- 
lacamba area make of this section a cultural and socio-economic centre 




of great relevance for the development of the populations that have survived to this day. In this section there are fifteen archaeological sites registered that 
are directly connected to Qhapaq Ñan which belong to the pre-lnca and Inca periods with administrative and ceremonial functions; places also to rest and 
stay overnight; agricultura! and mining production centres and citadels of great transcendence. These sites are: Vitkus-Rosaspata (QÑ-VCH-ooi), Ñust'a 
Hisp’ana (QÑ-VCH-002), Mistiwasi (QÑ-VCH-003), Chaskiwasi (QÑ-VCH-004), Inca Mach’ay (QÑ-VCH-005), Vizcacharanra (QÑ-VCH-006), Qhelqamach’ay 
(QÑ-VCH-007), Unusamincha (QÑ-VCH-008), Machu Wasi (QÑ-VCH-009), Pukara (QÑ-VCH-010), Andenes Qoriwayrachina (QÑ-VCH-011), Kutacoca (QÑ- 
VCH-012), Andenes de Pinchaunuyuq (QÑ-VCH-013), Portada (QÑ-VCH-014) and Choquequirao (QÑ-VCH-015), one of the main urban nucleus of the Inca 
period in this territory. 

This area is also relevant as a result ofthe resistance movement led by Manco Inca and his descendants againstthe Spaniards, a period that lasted almostforty 
years in the región of Vilcabamba. 

The Vitkus-Choquequirao Section presents five Areas of Máximum Protection, which, in total, cover an area of 64.84 ha and have length of 42.63 km, with 
physical evidence of Qhapaq Ñan that express its Outstanding Universal Valué. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES IN NOMINATED AREAS 


LOCATION 

NOMINATED AREA SITE CODE ÑAME OF SITE UTM COORDINATES FUNCTIONALITY 

East North Altitude 


SUBSECTION: 

VITKUS - ABRA CHOQETAKARPU 

QÑ-VCH-001 

Vitkus- Rosaspata 

724242 

8551070 

2297 

Administrative 

QÑ-VCH-002 

Ñusta Hisp’ana 

724614 

8549664 

3068 

Ceremonial 

QÑ-VCH-003 

Misti Wasi 

728520 

8537782 

3149 

Ceremonial 

QÑ-VCH-004 

Chaski Wasi 

728447 

8537525 

3137 

Associated with the Road 

SEGMENT: 

INCA MAC H* AY - SAMARINAPATA 

QÑ-VCH-005 

Inca Mach’ay 

727710 

8539978 

3891 

Associated with the Road 

QÑ-VCH-006 

Vizcacharanra 

728136 

8538887 

3544 

Associated with the Road 

SEGMENT: 

ABRA CHOQETAKARPU - TOROYOQ 

QÑ-VCH-007 

Qhelqamach’ay 

728724 

8533656 

3951 

Associated with the Road 

QÑ-VCH-008 

Unusamincha 

728773 

8532546 

3729 

Ceremonial 

SEGMENT: 

TOROYOQ - KUTACOCA 

QÑ-VCH-009 

Machu Wasi 

727986 

8527556 

2297 

Not specified 

QÑ-VCH-010 

Pukara 

727999 

8526576 

3121 

Ceremonial 

QÑ-VCH-011 

Andenes Qoriwayrachina 

726802 

8525759 

2286 

Productive 

QÑ-VCH-012 

Kutacoca 

727890 

8521496 

2063 

Administrative 

SUBSECTION: 

KUTACOCA - CHOQUEQUIRAO 

QÑ-VCH-013 

Andenes de Pinchaunuyuq 

729156 

8520666 

2420 

Productive Ceremonial 

QÑ-VCH-014 

Portada 

730001 

8518375 

2900 

Associated with the Road 

QÑ-VCH-015 

Choquequirao 

730189 

8518439 

3081 

Mixed 


























This section covers an area of 7.04 ha. and the road is 15.86 km long. It 
crosses the Life Zones Low Montane Subtropical rain forest (bp-MBS) at the 
beginning and the halfway through the road; Subtropical Subalpine rainy 
paramo (pp-SAS) on the elevated sectors and domain of the high plateau 
floor and Subtropical Alpine Rainy paramo (tp-AS) near the perennial snows. 
It is located at an altitude of between 2,900 and 4,600 metres above sea 
level. The road begins on a river terrace on the west side of the Vitkus-Ro- 
saspata archaeological site and on the left bank of the Phaqchaq River and 
heads to the Q'asapata, Cerro Pillawpata and Chamillikuyuq sectors and 
until Kurkurmoqo Crossing the Cayco River and the San José de Chupana 
sector, Qollpamoqo, the Qollpa community and Mach’aypampa, Waña, Ru- 
michaka, Minaspata, Azulqaqa and Samarinapata, finishing on the highest 
sector of the journey, at the Choquetarpu mountain pass, located at an al¬ 
titude of 4,513 metres above the sea level. This area of the road has a width 
ranging from 1.0 to 4.0 metres. Its road features inelude elevated roadbeds 
on wetlands, ledge and steps with retaining walls and segments of road ex- 
cavated in rock, rectilinear and windy. There are also architectural elements 
integrated into the road such as surface and underlying drains, as well as 
ritual elements such as carved ledges. The archaeological sites associated 
with this road are Vitkus-Rosaspata (QÑ-VCH-001), Ñusta Hisp’ana (QÑ- 
VCH-002), Misti Wasi (QÑ-VCH-003) and Chaski Wasi (QÑ-VCH-004). 
The most outstanding archaeological site is Vitkus Rosaspata, Vilcabamba’s 









main administrative centre located on a hill in the 
northeast side of the Pucyura village, a milestone 
in the local and national history and a Symbol of 
the Inca resistance to the Spanish invasión, as it 
was there where the last attempt to re-establish 
the Tawantinsuyu took place. 



Double-jambed access spans in Vitkus 



View of the ceremonial Waka in Ñusta Hispana 


C.A. de Vitkus (Rosaspata) buildings in the palace sector 









SEGMENT: Inca Mach’ay-Samarinapata 

Code: PE-VCH-23/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: La Convención 
District: Vilcabamba 


This section covers an area of 0.64 ha. and the road is 2.43 km long. It cross- 
es the Life Zone Subtropical Subalpine rainy paramo (pp-SAS), located at 
an altitude of between 2,900 and 4,600 metres above sea level. The road 
starts in the Inca Mach’ay sector and extends until the Samarinapata sec¬ 
tor, where it connects to Viktus-Abra Choqetakarpu road, running along a 
slightly vertical slope towards the Northeast in a high plateau wet puna with 
conspicuous dips such as the Ñañu Wayqo ravine that makes up the ter- 
rain’s natural relief. The area has a width ranging from 0.80 to 3.80 metres, 
with paved roads on elevated ledges, roads on ledges cut in slopes, steps 
and ascending ledges, ledges on and carved in rocky outcrops. The road is 
rectilinear and windy, with crosscutting and underlying drains, laid steps, 
stone bridges, dips and queuña logs. The construction material is mainly 
granite rock. There are several archaeological sites associated with this area: 
Mach’ay (QÑ-VCH-005), located in the lower side of a mountain hillside, 
with a rocky shelter of perfectly used megalithic rocks. Further up there is 
the pre-lnca Vizcacharanra (QÑ-VCH-006), comprising quadrangular and 
rectangular enclosures probably serving as témporary lodging for travellers. 



Road with steps 




Road with retaining ledges, stepss and ramps 
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SEGMENT: Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 

Code: PE-VCH-24/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: La Convención 
District: Santa Teresa 


This area covers 1.18 ha and is 5.57 km long. Its route passes through the life 
zones of subtropical subalpine rain paramo (STSArp), subtropical montane 
humid forest (STmhf) and subtropical lower montane wet forest (STlmwf) 
at altitudes of between 3,200 and 4.600 metres above sea level. The path 
begins at the Choqetakarpu mountain pass, which is periodically closed to 
traffic due to the snow that builds up during the colder months from May to 
July, forming a natural barrier. The path continúes along a stretch of steep 
slope and moraine deposits (Vizcacharanra sector) amid high Andean relie 
forests of “Qewiña” or “Queuña” - Polylepis spp (Q’ewiñatranka and Man- 
dor sectors), and then on through the sectors of Lazuna, QhelqamacIVay 
and Unusamincha before coming to an end in the Toroyoq sector in the 
jurisdiction of the Yanama Cooperative. The width of the path ranges from 
0.80 m to 3.80 m and ineludes segments of paved path, causeway, steps 
carved into the rocky outcrop, ledge cut into the slope with retaining walls; 
a path that follows a rectilinear course, winding and zigzagging. The lithic 
material of the path is composed of granite rocks and elements such as 
surface, underlying and gutter drains have been incorporated. Along this 
section of the road is the associated archaeological site of QhelqamacIVay 
(QÑ-VCH-007), of Inca origin. This consists of a shelter with structures that 
are firmly attached to megalithic rocks. The site would have served as a place 
for shelter and rest, and contains rectangular enclosures with rough-bond- 
ed walls. The site is accessible by a segment of path and steps that fork off 
from the main road. The Unusamincha site (QÑ-VCH-008) consists of two 
water fountains associated with the road, with a rough dry-stone wall facing 
of pebble granite. 


Archaeological site of QhelqamacIVay associated with structures of Inca origin 



Evidence of paved road with steps, Mandor sector 









SEGMENT: Toroyoq-Kutacoca 

Code: PE-VCH-25/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: La Convención 
District: Santa Teresa 


This area covers 2.08 ha and is 8.46 km long. Its route passes through sub¬ 
tropical montane rainforest (STmrf) and subtropical dry forest (STdf) life 
zones at altitudes of between 2,100 and 3,500 metres above sea level. The 
road in this area begins at the Toroyoq sector in an mountainous landscape 
punctuated by narrow canyons and gorges, and passes through the sectors 
of Chichiqara, Marancera, Kurkurpata, Cedro, Capulichayoq and Ukumariy- 
oq, where the vegetation becomes abundant all along the right bank of the 
river Qelqamach 'ay, and comes to an end in the Kutacoca area. The width of 
the road ranges from 1 m to 4 m, on a paved platform with supporting walls, 
a track with the remains of sidewalls on a platform, cut into the slope with a 
rough-bonded retaining wall (dry-stone wall) and steps; a road that follows 
a rectilinear and winding course. Surface and underlying drains have been 
incorporated into the path. 

In this area are the associated archaeological sites of Machu Wasi (QÑ- 
VCH-09), formed of a set of circular enclosures; Pukara (QÑ-VCH-10), 
consisting of a ceremonial site with funerary structures; Andenes de Qori- 
wayrachina (QÑ-VCH-011), made up of around 15 terraces, and Kutacoca 
(QÑ-VCH-012), formed of rectangular and quadrangular enclosures which 
were likely to have served an administrative function. All these sites are of 
Inca origin. 



Evidence ofthe paved road on a platform ¡n the Toroyoq sector 
Archaeological site of Kutacoca 




Kutacoca-Choquequirao Subsection 

Code: PE-VCH-26/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: La Convención 
District: Santa Teresa 


This area covers 53.9 ha and is 10.24 km long. Its route passes through the 
life zones of subtropical dry forest (STdf), subtropical lower montane wet 
forest (STlmwf) and subtropical montane humid forest (STmhf) at altitudes 
of between 2,100 and 3,900 metres above sea level. The path begins in the 
Kutacoca sector, atthe bottom ofthe valley, and runs intothe Pinchaunuyuq 
and Mirador sector, where there the road branches off in a Southwest direc- 
tion. It then descends towards the conflux ofthe Yanama and Blanco rivers 
and from there goes through the entrance doorway to Choquequirao and 
then over steep vertical slopes, finally linking up with Choquequirao S.A. 
The width ofthe road varíes between 1 m and 3 m and it appears as a paved 
path, ledge road and steps, with evidence of sidewalls measuring 0.50 m 
in height and 0.80 m in width. The road follows a rectilinear and winding 
course. Located in this area are the associated archaeological sites of An¬ 
denes de Pinchaunuyuq (QÑ-VCH-013), Portada (QÑ-VCH-014) and Cho¬ 
quequirao (QÑ-VCH-015) 3 , the latter being the most important ofthe three. 
This site was part of a series of planned, pre-Hispanic Andean cities which 
were developed in the territory of Vilcabamba on the Cusco and Apurímac 
border overlooking the Apurímac canyon. Choquequirao would have been 
part ofthe last Inca refuge after the Spanish invasión from 1536 to 1572. The 
buildings on the archaeological site show unique planning characteristics. 
This site, like other urban Inca centres, is associated with major agricultural 
production areas such as Kutacoca, Phaqchayoq and Pinchaunuyoq. 


3 See Reconnaissance Report and Register of the Inca Road Qhapaq Ñan; Section: Vitkus Choquequirao 2011 . 



Pinchaunuyuq sector 
ath with paved platform 













Entrance doorway to the Choquequirao archaeological site 



Archaeological complex of Choquequirao 





Puente Q' Eswachaka 

Code: PE-PQ-27/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Cusco 
Province: Canas 
District: Quehue 


Qhapaq Ñan was the primary means of integrating pre-Hispanic popula- 
tions. As part of this process the Incas incorporated part of the existing road 
infrastructure, taking advantage of the technological knowledge of the soci- 
eties that preceded them. The road technology assimilated and perfected by 
the Incas indicates that this system was successful and ensured a real and 
sustainable coordination of the entire Tawantinsuyu (Inca Empire). 

Different types of paths were implemented in response to the challenges 
and needs of each environment, in addition to elements that supported this 
infrastructure, such as drains, gutters, ditches and bridges. In the construc- 
tion plans for the roads, the bridges were essential for the Inca administra¬ 
ron, as they served as a connection between the ayllus (rural Indian settle- 
ments) and spaces in areas where the topography inhibited the building of 
continuous roads. The early chroniclers and travellers were amazed to see 
roads connected by bridges supported by ropes, noting in their writings 
how they were constructed using plant fibres, a novelty that caused aston- 
ishment and fear among the Spanish. 

Situated in the Province of Canas, the Q’eswachaka Bridge forms part of 
the road network that connects the city of Cusco with the high plateau. The 
bridge was a key element of the road during the Inca period and an engi- 


View of Q’eswachaka Bridge and ¡ts access roads 



Q’eswachaka Bridge over the Apurímac River 






Structure of interwoven ¡chu fibres form the ropes supporting the bridge 


neering work in which unique construction technologies were applied and replicated throughout the 
Tawantinsuyu. 

The geomorphology of the environment over which the Queswachaka Bridge is suspended presents a 
difference in elevation of 4,194 to 3,600 metres above sea level between the mountains and the bed of 
the Apurímac River. The Apurímac Canyon is one of Cusco’s most important depressions, and is drained 
by the river of the same ñame. These differences in altitude and breaks in the relief determine a very 
rugged geography over which the Q’eswachaka Bridge is suspended. 


The area established for preserving the excep- 
tional universal valúes of the Q’eswachaka Bridge 
covers 0.0085 ha and is 0.042 km in length. This 
property is located in the subtropical montane hu- 
mid forest life zone at an altitude of 3,779 metres 
above sea level. It presents a particular landscape, 
given its location in the Apurímac River canyon 
with its impressive depth and vertical walls, sur- 
rounded by Andean steppe slopes that altérnate 
with relatively fíat and low-lying areas, lending it 
a special beauty. 

The legendary and mythical Q’eswachaka Bridge 
is one of the greatest attractions of the Inca roads. 
Its structure of braided ichu fibres attached to 
stone pillars over the waters of the Apurímac River 
has functioned for many decades and is still firm 
and secure. Today, the bridge is upgraded annual- 
ly as part of the ancestral practice, worked on with 
the same dedication and enthusiasm its original 
builders had when they designed it and passed 
on their knowledge to the current residents of 
WindViri or Huinchiri (in its Spanish form). 

Today, as in the past, its apparent fragility and 
simplicity is as astonishing as when the Spanish 
arrived, who left a written account of their first 
impressions of an illiterate culture which, without 
even knowing about the wheel or how to write, 
achieved technological advances unsurpassable to 
the present day. 4 

During the construction or annual renewal of 
the bridge we can observe the direct association 
with ancient rituals, where the mountain spirits, 
the juaniquillos, soqas and gentiles are the eternal 



4 See report on the Recognition and Registration of the Inca Road - 
Q'eswachaka Bridge, Ethnographic Component, Chapter 2 . 2011 . 



guardians of the bridge and its inhabitants. The Minka is present, 
since everyone in the district brings q’eswas or straw ropes, q’ew- 
es y ropes made of cattle and llama hide, and sticks and branches 
from trees in the area, used in the base or floor and supports of 
the bridge. However, the bridge has not been used for some time 
as the main route connecting the populations of two districts of 
Yanaoca, Quehue and Livitaca. 5 

The unique architectural features of Q’eswachaka Bridge, and es- 
pecially the continuity of rebuilding it, contribute to sustaining 
the exceptional universal valué of Qhapaq Ñan. 

It covers an area of 0.0085 ha and is 0.042 km long. It is located 
in a rugged area characterised by a very steep slope and forms 
part of the gorge through which the waters of the Apurímac River 
flow. The Q'eswachaka suspensión bridge consists of two stone 
structures which form the supports of the bridge and are located 
on both banks of the river. The right support is comprised of a 
platform built on the rocky outcrop and has an access opening 
of 0.70 m wide at the base, with a height of 1 m and a wall thick- 
ness of 0.80 m. The masonry of the walls is a restored stonework 
arrangement, adjacent to the rocky outcrop, where we can see 
paving composed of andesite and basalt slabs connected to the 
anchors (stone nails), with a space of 1.10 m on both sides, for 
securing the bridge beams. The left support is the same shape 
as the right and is built on a rocky outcrop with an access open¬ 
ing of 0.90 m wide and a height of 2 m. There is a space of 1.10 
m on both sides, and five stone nails are used to secure or an¬ 
chor the cables of the bridge. This type of bridge was known as a 
“Simp’achaka” or “braided bridge”. 

The bridge has a clear span of 36.00 m and is constituted by 
the base or bed of the bridge and the balustrade, and the whole 
structure is formed of woven with intertwined ichu, which pro- 
vide the supporting ropes of the bridge. 


5 See report on the Recognition and Registration of the Inca Road - Q'eswachaka Bridge, 
Component, Chapter 2 . 2011 


Stone structures forming the 
supports of the bridge 



* 




Today, the peasant communities of Quehue and 
Winchiri maintain this inherited tradition of re- 
constructing the bridge, which they altérnate be- 
tween them every year. This work involves activ- 
ities ranging from collecting the straw (ichu) to 
making the ropes, which are later braided to pro¬ 
duce an average of 30 to 40 metres of cables used 
to build the bridge. These activities demónstrate 
the level of ability and skill and an in-depth knowl- 
edge of the work involved in rebuilding a bridge, 
with incredible community effort and specialised 
división of labour of women, men and children, 
who still use pre-Hispanic techniques. Another 
important aspect regarding the construction of 
the bridge is that it allows the coordination of the 
communities located on both sides of the Apurí- 
mac River and is a means for communication and 
social cohesión among them, building bonds of 
unity and cultural identity. 



Photo No. 106: Restoring the bridge, by means of the Minka for the benefit of the community 


Xauxa - Pachacamac Section 


The Xauxa-Pachacamac section of Qhapaq Ñan is one of the main trans¬ 
versal roads incorporated by the Incas into the extensive road network that 
formed Qhapaq Ñan as part of their strategy to domínate and control the 
Andean territory. It is located between the departments of Junín and Lima 
and its course cuts across the Andes from Northeast to Southwest, covering 
222 km. The road begins in the area ofthe Inca administrative centre of Ha- 
tun Xauxa in the Mantaro Valley, where the district of Sausa is today, in the 
department of Junín. It ends in the Pachacamac archaeological sanctuary at 
the mouth ofthe Lurín River in the department of Lima. 

During its course the Inca road traverses a variety of landscapes in a space 
that rises from 3,500 metres above sea level, in the Mantaro Valley area, to 
its highest peak at over 4,797 metres above sea level in the Puna area, and 
then descends to the coastline at 50 metres above sea level. This section 
encompasses a diversity of ecosystems and sites where the road was con- 
structed and implemented. Especially noteworthy is the Puna ecosystem, 
where the Nevado Pariacaca is found, owing to its unique beauty, striking 
landforms, the characteristic flora and fauna ofthe area and the mountain 
range which gives rise to the Cañete, Mala and Cochas rivers, making it a 
water producing area that endows the landscape with environmental valué. 

The road's architecture is in the form of paths with stone alignments defin- 
ing its borders, causeways, paths with supporting walls on a platform, paths 
cut into the rock, stepped and paved paths, associated with which are archi- 
tectural elements including shrines, drains and bridges along the section's 
transversal route. This demonstrates the high technological level achieved 
to meetthe challenges and opportunities posed by this particular territory, 
the strategic logistics planning ofthe space, the raw materials offered by the 
different environments and the Incas' capacity to organise the labour neces- 
sary forthe construction ofthe road. In addition to the architectural features 


ofthe road are a series of established or pre-existing sites, subordinated by 
the Incas, which fulfilled various functions associated with the road. These 
included administrative centres, tambos (structures built for administrative 
and military functions) and places of worship, which are visible in the 52 ar¬ 
chaeological sites identified within the section. They indícate a continuous 
occupation ofthe space, transmission of knowledge and transformation of 
the territory since 5000 BC, depicted with rock art at Cuchimachay, during 
the Inca incursión and conquest and later with the incursión ofthe Spanish 
forces and implementation of their colonial System, a process that contin¬ 
úes to the present day. 

The road was implemented in a space that links not only daily activities but 
also sacred local spaces, the same as those included in the strategic plan¬ 
ning of Tawantinsuyu. Thus, the road links a space with dual connotations: 
as a route for the exchange of producís, technology and knowledge, evident 
in the use and vertical control ofthe territory between the coast and the 
mountains; and as a sacred space, the road serving as a pilgrimage route 
that united two distant areas; the Nevado Pariacaca in the Puna -a Symbol 
of life, generator and source of water that gives birth to rivers that reach the 
coast-, and Pachacamac on the coast -a sanctuary housing the Dios de los 
Temblores (God of Earthquakes), the chief deity ofthe Central Andes. This 
dual connotation is reflected in numerous ethnohistorical documents that 
mention the road, especial ly the “Huarochirí Manuscript”, dating from the 
i7th century, which gives an account ofthe beliefs, customs and traditions 
ofthe peoples of Huarochirí, the gods Pariacaca and Pachacamac and how 
they are interrelated through the road. 

The space encompassed by the Xauxa-Pachacamac section has been trans- 
formed as a result ofthe activities developed by the populations associated 
with the road, who have kept the road in use. The road continúes to be 




the means by which ¡nhabitants and their cattle move 
to different grazing areas, ranches and smaller towns 
which are still connected to the road, as seen in the 
district of Tanta (near Nevado Pariacaca), in Huarochirí, 
San Pedro de Huancayre, Canchayllo and other settle- 
ments in the upper part of the section. The road also 
sees occasional tourist traffic. Traditional practices such 
as Ayni and Mita are still alive, with some changes, in 
several communities in the upper parts of the section 
(Canchayllo,Tanta, Huarochirí and Lahuaytambo). Sim- 
ilarly, craft production, especially textiles, is still linked 
to traditional festivals. Lastly, the worldview, directly re- 
lated to Nevado Pariacaca, its environment and the road 
is reflected not only in the various historical narratives 
and testimonies of the surrounding populations about 
the snow-capped mountain but also in the continued 
building of shrines as a symbol of offering to the tu- 
telary snow-capped mountain, a custom with ancient 
roots that is practiced by local populations and also us- 
ers who come from outside the area. 

The Nomination Project for the inclusión of Qhapaq 
Ñan - PERU in the World Heritage List has selected 
13 areas within the Xauxa Pachacamac section, which 
amount to a total of 810.74 ha. These encompass 8 seg- 
ments of the Inca Road, totalling 34 km in length, and 
9 archaeological sites reflect the tangible and intangible 
attributes represented in the monumental architecture 
ofthe road, the monumental and historical importance 
of the archaeological sites that supported the Inca oc- 
cupation, the particular forms and beauty of the Puna 
landscape that holds the impressive Nevada Pariacaca, 
the numerous ethnohistorical information and the con- 
tinuous use by the present populations associated with 
the road that contribute to promoting the outstanding 
universal valúes of Qhapaq Ñan. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES IN NOMINATED AREAS 


LOCATION 

NOMINATED AREA SITE CODE ÑAME OF SITE UTM COORDINATES FUNCTIONALITY 


East North Altitude 


SUBSECTION: 
PORTACHUELO - 
PITICOCHA (PE-X-30/ 
CS-2011) 

QÑ - XP8 

Apacheta de 
Portachuelo 

397641 

8671215 

4798 

Ceremonial 

QÑ -XP9 

Cuchimachay 

395681 

8670344 

4410 

Not specified 

QÑ -XP11 

Tambo Real 

388552 

8665210 

4381 

Tambo 

QÑ -XP12 

Piticocha 

387923 

8665448 

4419 

Not specified 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

STEPIRCA PIRCA (PE - 
XP-31/S-2011) 

QÑ - XP10 

Pirca pirca 

390060 

8664796 

4407 

Residential 

SEGMENT: 
COCHAHUYACO- 
CHAMANA (PE-XP 
-33/C-2011) 

QÑ -XP15 

Tanquire 

334875 

8664785 

1548 

Tambo 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE 

OF NIEVE NIEVE (PE - 
XP- 35/S-2011) 

QÑ -XP25 

Nieve Nieve 

318294 

8670366 

914 

Mixed, Tambo 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
COMPLEXANCHUCAYA 
- SANTA ROSA - 
ANTIVALES (PE -XP- 
36/S-2011) 

QÑ -XP27 

Santa Rosa- 

Anchucaya- 

Antivales 

Archaeological 

Complex 

313474 

8668474 

700 

Mixed 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE 

OF MOLLE (PE -XP- 
38/S-2011) 

QÑ -XP38 

Molle 

306901 

8663975 

430 

Mixed 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SITE OF HUAYCÁN DE 
CIENEGIULLA (PE -XP- 
39/S-2011) 

QÑ -XP39 

Huaycan de 
Cieneguilla 

307574 

8663736 

449 

Mixed 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SANCTUARY OF 
PACHACAMAC (PE- 
XP-40/CS-2011) 

QÑ -XP52 

Pachacamac 

293012 

8644200 

53 

Residential, 

ceremonial 






















SEGMENT: Ipas Grande 

Code: PE-XP-28/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Junín 
Provi n ce: Jauja 
District: Lloqllapampa 


This area covers 1,385 ha and is 1.10 km long. The course of the path crosses 
the subalpine tropical wet paramo (STwp) life zone at altitudes of between 
4,115 and 4,259 metres above sea level. The road in this area begins at mid 
slope in the far Southwest of Sucuchanja hill and descends down to the val- 
ley floor, Crossing an area of seasonal wetlands near the Ipas Grande ranch/ 
farm/settlement where this segment of the road ends in the community of 
Canchapunco. The road in this area 0.8 to 3.2 m in width and appears as a 
path with stone alignments and a large segment of causeway 6 in the wet- 
land area. The causeway segment was constructed from an accumulation of 
soil held with flagstones that serve as retaining sidewalls and support the 
filler. These have an average height of 0.30 m and width of 0.22 m. 


6 See report Assessment and Diagnosis of the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa- 
Pachacamac Section, Chapter4. 2011. 



General view of the causeway 



Detail of the causeway paving and marking 













SEGMENT: Quebrada Escalera 

Code: PE-XP-29/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Junín 
Province: Jauja 
District: Canchayllo 


This area covers 4.32 ha and is 3.91 km long. The course of the road crosses 
subalpine tropical wet paramo (STwp) and tropical montane humid forest 
(Tmhf) life zones at altitudes of between 3,898 and 4,071 metres above sea 
level.The road in this area begins in the interior of the Jarajucha Ravine in 
the extreme Southeast of Monteriyoj hill. It then skirts the southwestern 
slope of the hill and the mid slope of Molino Ojo hill before descending to 
the bottom part in a Southwest direction and ending up in the area of the 
Taucar Ravine. The width of the road here varíes from 1.1 m to 4 m and ap- 
pears as a ledge road, a wall-enclosed path, stone stairs (approximately 150 
steps) and a short segment of paved road 7 . The walls of the enclosed path 
are around 0.30 m high and 0.40 m wide. The embankment supporting 
walls are around 0.28 m high and 0.35 m wide. 


7 See report Assessment and Diagnosis of the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac Section, 
Chapter 4 . 2011 . 


Set of steps inside the ravine 















SEGMENT: Portachuelo - Piticocha 


Code: PE-XP-30/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Lima 
Province: Yauyos 
District: Tanta 




This area covers 159.08 ha and is 16.2 km long. The course of the road cross- 
es the tropical alpine pluvial tundra (TApt) and the tropical subalpine wet 
paramo (TSwp) life zones at altitudes of between 4,399 and 4,798 metres 
above sea level. In this area the road begins atthe lower slope in the extreme 
Northeast of Portachuelo hill and then descends and tangentially crosses 
San Cristóbal hill, going around Mullucocha lagoon on the East slope of 
Verdecocha hill and ending on the lower slope of Huiñac hill, near Piticocha 
lagoon. Here the width of the road is between 1.2 and 8 m, and appears as 
a ledge road, segments of paths with stone alignments, segments of paved 
road and stone stairs with integrated architectural elements such as shrines, 
drains and stone bridges. The embankment supporting walls of the ledge 
road are between 0.35 and 1.22 m in height and 0.25 to 0.40 m wide. In 
this area are the associated archaeological sites of Apacheta de Portachuelo 
(QÑ-XP8), where a group of shrines have been constructed, one of which is 
almost 2 m in height.; Cuchimachay (QÑ-XP9), with rock art depictions of 
camelids; Tambo Real (QÑ-XP11) which, according to ethnohistorical docu- 
ments, is indicated as theTambillo de Pariacaca (a lower categorythan a roy- 
al tambo), associated directly with the Inca Road, and Piticocha (QÑ-XP12), 
comprised of enclosures associated with Tambo Real. Together with these 
attributes is the quality of the landscape in this section, characterised by its 
unique beauty, striking landforms, diversity of flora and fauna, and a chain 
of snow-capped mountains from which emerge the three major rivers that 



Stone step path descending near the lagoon. 


Paved path. Mullucocha area 






run to the coast, and where the impressive Neva¬ 
do Pariacaca rises up, considered the tutelary god 
of the central highlands. These expressions are 
based on the vast ethnohistorical documentation 
that refers to this section of the road, particularly 
in the “Huarochirí Manuscript” dating from the 
i7th century, which gives an account of the beliefs, 
customs and traditions of the populations in the 
area and how they are interrelated through the 
road. 


Archaeological site ofTambo Real. Rectangular enclosure 
next to the bank of the river Huachipampa. 



Depictions of camelids inside the rock shelter of Cuchimachay 















Archaeological site of Pirca Pirca 

Code: PE-XP-31/S-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Lima 
Province: Yauyos 
District: Tanta 


The area of this archaeological site covers 55.11 ha within the tropical sub- 
alpine wet paramo (TSwp) life zone at an altitude of 4407 metres above sea 
level. The site is situated on the right bank of the Huachipampa River, in 
the Northeast foothills of Cerro Blanco Blanco, and in the pampas of the 
wetlands where the Pirca Pirca settlement is located. According to archae¬ 
ological research this site is known as an Inca tambo. It consists of two 
different areas; the first is composed of 6 groups of architectural structures 
including chanchas , a kallanca, fences and corráis and circular structures 
with a diameter of 4 m and rectangular structures grouped together. The 
second area contains a bridge that connects the archaeological site with the 
Inca road. The structures are built with rough-bonded stonewalls with an 
average height of 1.2 m 




Rectangular structure associated with smaller structures 


Site of circular structures on the northeastern slope of Cerro Blanco Blanco 







SEGMENT: Chiclla-Huarochirí 

Code: PE-XP-32/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Lima 
Province: Huarochirí 

District: San Pedro de Huancayre, Huarochirí 


This area covers 3.26 ha and is 2.39 km long. The course of the road crosses 
the tropical lower montane thorny steppe (TLmts) and the tropical montane 
steppe (Tms) life zones at altitudes of between 2,706 and 3,117 metres above 
sea level. The road in this area begins at the boundaries of the San Pedro 
de Huancayre district on the nearby hill, and begins its descent down to the 
San Lorenzo River. The road then crosses the river and climbs up the slope 
of the terrace towards the district of Huarochirí, coming to an end at the 
first block of Jr. Lima (formerly known as Calle Real). The width of the road 
ranges between 2.5 m and 6.2 m, and appears as a ledge road, segments of 
path enclosed by walls, segments of stepped path and a segment of paved 
path. The berms of the slope of the ledge road have a height of between 1.45 
and 1.68 m and a thickness of 0.45 m. The embankment supporting walls 
vary from 0.47 m to 0.60 m in height, with a width of 0.2 m to 0.35 m. The 
walls of the enclosed path have an average height of 0.60 m and width of 
0.42 m 


Path enclosed by walls. 



Detail of the carved steps. 








SEGMENT: Cochahuayco - Chamana 

Code: PE-XP-33/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Lima 
Province: Huarochirí 
District: Antioquia 


This area covers 41.66 ha and is 5.30 km long. The course of the road crosses 
the tropical premontane desert matorral (Tpdm) and the tropical premon- 
tane periarid desert (Tppd) life zones at altitudes of between 1,390 and 1,682 
metres above sea level. The path in this area begins at the boundaries of the 
town of Cochahuayco, accessing the low slope on the extreme Northeast of 
Cucche hill, skirting it as it climbs towards the mid slope and then descends 
to the Tanquire Ravine and on towards the Lurín River. It then changes its 
course to the northwestern side of the mid slope of Cueva hill, and ends 
at Puente Chamana. In this area the road is between 1.45 m and 3 m wide, 
appearing as a ledge path, track, and segments of path cut into the rock 8 . 
The embankment supporting walls of the ledge path are between 0.90 m 
and 1.7 m high, with a width of between 0.5 m and 0.87 m. In this area is the 
archaeological site of Tanquire (QÑ-XP15) which is directly associated with 
the road and through which the road passes. The site was a possibly a small 
tambo and it ineludes quadrangular enclosures, a square, and terraces which 
were probably used for cultivation. 


8 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac Section, 
Chapter 4. 2011. 


Road on the hillside going towards Chamana Bridge 
Downhill path, entering the Tanquire Ravine 





SEGMENT: Canturilla - Nieve Nieve 


Code: PE-XP-34/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Lima 
Province: Huarochirí 
District: Antioquia 


This area covers 3.03 ha and is 1.63 km long. The course of the path crosses 
the subtropical super-arid desert (Ssd) life zone at altitudes between 836 and 
901 metres above sea level. The road in this area begins on the lower slope 
of the hill near the Canturillas Bridge and ascends towards the mid slope of 
the hill, skirting around it in a Southeast direction and ending near the town 
of San José de Nieve Nieve. The width ofthe path in this area is between 1.5 
m and 3.5 m, and it appears as a ledge path, segments of path cut into the 
rock and a segment of stepped path 9 . The embankment supporting walls of 
the ledge path have a height of between 1.4 m and 4 m and a width of 0.4 
m to 0.62 m. 


9 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa- 
Pachacamac Section, Chapter 4. 2011. 



View of path on the hillside going in the direction ofthe town 


Detail ofthe embankment supporting walls of Nieve Nieve. 











Associated Archaeological Site: Nieve Nieve 
Code: PE -XP- 35/S-2011 

This archaeological site covers 3.22 ha and is located in the subtropical su- 
per-arid desert (Ssd) life zone at an altitude of 914 metres above sea level. 
The site is situated in the far left of the entrance to the Nieve Nieve Ra- 
vine, 100 metres from the town of San José de Nieve Nieve at Km 42 of the 
Cieneguilla-Huarochirí road 10 . The archaeological site consists of a series of 
structures including 16 orthogonal enclosures, separated by passages and 
streets and linked to another, larger space consisting of a square, a rectan¬ 
gular enclosure ( kallanka ) and another smaller structure, towards the East 
( ushnu ) n . The construction plan of this site is unique in the val ley, identify- 
ing it as an Inca administrative centre which would have been linked directly 
to the Temple of Pachacamac. 

Associated Archaeological Site: Archaeological Complex of Anchucaya - 
Santa Rosa-Antivales 

Code: PE -XP-36/S-2011 

This archaeological site covers 89.16 ha and is located in the subtropical 
super-arid desert (Ssd) life zone at an altitude of 700 metres above sea level. 
The site is situated at the mouths of the Antivales and Anchucaya ravines, on 
the hillside between the two, on the left bank of the Lurín River at Km 33 of 
the Cieneguilla-Huarochirí road. According to ethnohistorical research this 
site is identified as the former Tambo de Chontay (Chonday), an important 
Inca enclave in the mid valley of the Lurín River. This complex consists of 
three different sectors: the first consists of rectangular and circular enclo¬ 
sures, platforms on the lower side of the hill and enclosures with under- 
ground chambers; the second sector is formed of terraces and rectangular 
enclosures with underground chambers roofed with flagstones; and the 
third is made up of circular and rectangular enclosures. The structures in all 
three sectors are formed of stone walls built with mud mortar and covered 
with a layer of mud, with a thickness of between 0.45 m and 0.60 m and an 
average height of 2.3 m. 

10 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac 
Section, Chapter 4. 2011. 

11 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac 
Section, Chapter 4. 2011. 


Archaeological site of Nieve Nieve 


Archaeological Complex Anchucaya - Santa Rosa-Antivales 





SEGMENT:Chontay 

Code: PE-XP-37/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Lima 
Province: Huarochirí 
District: Antioquia 


This area covers 1.78 ha and is 1.43 km long. The route of the path crosses a 
subtropical super-arid desert (Ssd) life zone at altitudes of between 575 and 
685 metres above sea level. The path in this area begins on the lower slope 
of the hill near the cemetery of the town of Santa Rosa de Chontay, passing 
through the Huayabal Ravine and running across the mid slope of the hill, 
to finally end in the river bed. The width of the road in this area varíes from 
0.90 m to 2.10 m and appears as a ledge path and continuous segments of 
short steps. The embankment supporting walls of the ledge path have an 
average height of 1.52 m and width of 0.40 m. 



Detail of the embankment supporting wall. 



Path on the hillside. 







Associated Archaeological Site: Molle 
Code: PE -XP-38/S-2011 



Archaeological site of Molle 


This archaeological site covers 10.25 ha and is situated in the subtropical 
desiccated super-arid desert (Sdsd) life zone at an altitude of 430 metres 
above sea level. The site is located in the lower part of the Molle pass, in an 
alluvial fan on the right bank of the Lurín River, at Km 28 of the Cieneguil- 
la-Huarochirí road. It consists of a series of quadrangular and rectangular 
enclosures, courtyards and canchas arranged in an orderly manner. In ad- 
dition to buildings, there are long walls constructed with stones and coated 
with mud, with a width of between 0.40 m and 0.65 m and an average 
height of 2.5 m. Some of the walls of the site’s enclosures are decorated 
with bas-relief friezes on the upper part which define step designs (inverted 
L), and show traces of reddish paint in the interior. Underground struc- 
tures have also been identified, which would have served as as potential 
reservoirs, in addition to some enclosures on the hillside. The Inca road 
crosses this area of the archaeological site in the direction of the Temple of 
Pachacamac; and, given its proximity, it also connects with the Huaycán de 
Cieneguilla site. 


Associated Archaeological Site: Huaycán de Cieneguilla 
Code: PE -XP-39/S-2011 



Archaeological site of Huaycán de Cieneguilla 


The area of this archaeological site covers 32.80 ha and is in a subtropical 
desiccated super-arid desert (Sdsd) life zone at an altitude of 449 metres 
above sea level. The site is situated on the alluvial fan ofthe Huaycán Ravine, 
on the right bank ofthe Lurín River, adjacent to the town of Huaycán de 
Cieneguilla, at km 28 on the Cieneguilla-Huarochirí road. The archaeologi¬ 
cal site consists of a series of architectural complexes which inelude enclo¬ 
sures on raised precincts, enclosures decorated with friezes, passages with 
trapezoidal-shaped doorways and openings (clearly Inca), a paved channel, 
and a small structure covered in stone using the Inca rustification technique 
(example of Inca lithic carving). We can also observe rather long, wide and 
solid trapezoidal walls with a combination of adobe and stone, measuring 
between 0.52 m and 0.80 m in width and an average of 2.5 m in height. The 
site constitutes one ofthe most important Inca administrative centres in 
the mid valley ofthe Lurín River and a place of residence ofthe Inca elite 
on the coast-mountain border. A particular feature is the orientation ofthe 
Windows towards the interior of one of its sectors, in this complex which 
faces the valley. Accordingto ethnohistorical and archaeological studies only 
the most important Inca sites have this architectural feature. 














Associated Archaeological Site: Archaeological Sanctuary of Pachacamac 
Code: PE-XP-40/CS-2011 

The archaeological site covers 460.31 ha and is located a subtropical desic- 
cated super-arid desert (Sdsd) life zone at an altitude of 50 metres above sea 
level. 12 The site is in an area of low hills facing the ocean coast, adjacent to 
the human settlement of Julio C. Tello, in the district of Lurín 13 . It consists 
of constructions of clearly Inca origin, the most notable ofthese being the 
Templo del Sol, the Acllahuasi or Mama Cona, the Plaza de los Peregrinos, 
theTauri Chumpi complex, and other buildings representing pre-lnca oc- 
cupation (Ichma): the pyramids with ramps and the Temple of Pachacamac. 
All are linked to two streets within the site (North-South and East-West) 
which form part of the route of the Xauxa-Pachacamac section of the road. 
Thisjoinsthe road adjacent to the second perimeter wall of the Temple of 
Pachacamac and then enters North-South Street, coming to an end in Plaza 
de los Peregrinos. The road is 1.23 km long and its width varíes between 
4.6 m and 8 m 14 . The road is enclosed by two sidewalls measuring 1.5 m to 
3.5 m in height and 2.06 m to 5 m wide. In addition to these characteristics 

12 See Assessment and Diagnosis report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac Section, 
Chapter 4. 2011. 

13 See Assessment and Diagnosis report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac Section, 
Chapter 4. 2011. 

14 See Assessment and Diagnosis report on the Archaeological Component of the Xauxa-Pachacamac Section, 
Chapter 4. 2011. 





is the Coastal landscape, which links the small islands associated with the 
mythology of the god Pachacamac, based on the numerous ethnohistorical 
documents that refer to the Temple of Pachacamac and its coexistence with 
the Incas; the majesty of the archaeological site (with regard to the palaces 
contained within it); the importance of the god Pachacamac since before the 
arrival of the Incas, the worship paid to him, and his relationship with the 
mountain populations by means of the road. 



Acllahuasi or Mama Cona 


Te mplo del Sol of Pachacgmac 










Huanuco Pampa - Huamachuco Section 


The section of Qhapaq Ñan between Huanuco Pampa and Huamachu¬ 
co forms part of the main artery of the road network that connected the 
Inca capital with the región of Chinchaysuyu, a large area to the North of 
Tawantinsuyu,from Cusco to Quito. For many scholars this artery represents 
the real Qhapaq Ñan, in that it possesses unique characteristics owingto its 
connection to the largest and most important administrative centres of the 
Inca Empire and its impressive architectural technology, which earned ad- 
miring mentions from early Spanish chroniclers. 

In the context ofthe political integration project promoted bythe Inca Em¬ 
pire, the Huanuco Pampa-Huamachuco section allowed for control along 
the length ofthe Central Andes. The rugged terrain in which it is located 
resulted in the relative abandonment ofthe route since the beginning ofthe 
colonial era. This means that today this section contains some ofthe best 
conserved segments ofthe Inca road in the entire road network. With a total 
length of 334.20 km the section runs along the Eastern side ofthe Andes, 
in the Northern mountains of Perú, at altitudes of between 2,105 ar| d 4,5 1 3 
metres above sea level. Its route takes in different ecosystems, alternating 
between inter-Andean valleys with high agricultural productivity and popu¬ 
laron density, and slopes, ravines and vast high plateaus with little human 
presence and used mainly for livestock 15 . This section also encompasses ár¬ 
eas of particular scenic beauty as it runs parallel to the Eastern slope ofthe 
Cordillera Blanca, in the Ancash región. 

Due to the natural conditions imposed by the environment, the infrastruc- 
ture of Qhapaq Ñan presents a variety of characteristics including ledges 
cut into the slope with supporting walls, steps, paths with stone alignments 
at the edges, causeways and paths carved into the rock. Although we can 
identify a functional logic in the design and construction ofthe roads, also 


15 See Environmental Geology Report on the Huanuco Pampa-Huamachuco Section, 2011. 


notable is the evidence of a motivation for symbolic order, as in the case of 
the causeways that intentionally cross small lagoons, the impressive paved 
roads, or steps of up to 14 m wide 16 . In this aspect, the Huanuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco section is representative ofthe Chinchaysuyu route, notable 
for its wider roads in comparison with those of other regions in Tawantin- 
suyu 17 . 

A total of 104 archaeological sites have been identified in the area ofthe 
section, 67 of which are of Inca cultural aflñliation. The sites are directly 
linked to Qhapaq Ñan and inelude administrative and ceremonial centres, 
complexes of terraces, tambos, chasquiwasis and checkpoints, forming a 
complex road system. The most important site is undoubtedly Huanuco 
Pampa, located in the mountains of Huanuco in the southernmost area of 
the section. Considered the best example ofthe administrative/ceremonial 
centres ofthe Inca Empire and referred to by early chroniclers as “another 
Cusco” 18 , it is a major “provincial” capital, from where control was exercised 
over various ethnic groups spread across a wide territory. Its architecture, 
reproducing the spatial concepts ofthe Inca capital, has been conserved in 
its entirety to the present day 19 . In the northernmost part ofthe section is 
Huamachuco, also an Inca “provincial” capital and now occupied by the city 
ofthe same ñame. In the vicinity are archaeological sites that flourished 
in pre-lnca times, such as Viracochapampa, the Wari citadel, and Marca- 
huamachuco, the administrative and ceremonial centre ofthe Huamachuco 


16 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report on the Archaeological Component of the Huanuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco Section, 2011. 

17 Hyslop, John, 1992 Qhapaq Ñan: el Sistema Vial Incaico. Andean Institute of Archaeological Studies 
(INDEA). Lima, 1992. 

18 Guamán Poma de Ayala, F. La Nueva Crónica y Buen Gobierno. Editorial Cultura. Lima, (1615) 1956. 

19 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report on the Archaeological Component of the Huanuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco Section, 2011. 






dominión 20 . Huamachuco is also the core territory of the oracle Catequil, an 
important mythical character in Andean culture, whose sphere of influence 
covered the Northern Mountains of Perú and Southern Ecuador. Together, 
the Inca and pre-lnca archaeological sites attest to the long process of hu¬ 
man occupation associated with this section. 

Forming part of this process are the various Andean populations currently 
living in the territories adjacent to the Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco sec¬ 
tion of Qhapaq Ñan .These are Quechua-speaking populations who,through 
their way of life, express a strong bond with the native Andean worldview 21 
which defined Andean social and productive practices. The traditional peas- 
ant community, heirs of the pre-Hispanic ayllus, is the fundamental social 

20 Ibid. 

21 See report Evaluación Diagnostico del Componente Etnográfico Tramo Huanuco Pampa 
- Huamachuco, 2011. 


structure through which indigenous forms of human interaction with the 
environment are developed and reproduced. Qhapaq Ñan , as an expression 
of that interaction, is still a functional and symbolic forcé today in the daily 
life of these communities, and in some cases it is the main means of com- 
munication. Through its contemporary social use and its conservation as a 
living heritage it is closely linked to the persistence of rural communities 
and their territories. 

Nineteen Areas of Máximum Protection have been selected from the 
Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco section, totalling 992.74 ha and 79.124 km 
that show physical evidence of Qhapaq Ñan associated with 44 archaeologi¬ 
cal sites which express its Outstanding Universal Valué. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES IN NOMINATED AREAS 


LOCATION UTM COORDINATES 

NOMINATED AREA SITE CODE ÑAME OF SITE FUNCTIONALITY 

East North Altitude 


SEGMENT: ARCHAEOLOGICAL MONUMENT ZONE OF HUANUCO PAMPA (PE-HH-41/CS- 
2011) 

QÑ-HH-001 

Archaeological 
Monument Area of 
Huánuco Pampa 

300838 

8907774 

3666 

Administrative and 
Ceremonial 

SEGMENT: HUARICASHASH (PE-HH-42/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-101 

Huachanga 

297053 

8909707 

3374 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-102 

Mesa Pata 

296607 

8909695 

3434 

Administrative and 
Ceremonial 

SEGMENT: INCA PATSACAN (PE-HH-43/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-009 

Inca Patsacan 

292736 

8918236 

3385 

Associated to the Road 

SEGMENT: QUEBRADA CASHAN -TAPARAKU (PE-HH-44/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-010 

Quebrada Cashan 

289601 

8928402 

3950 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-011 

Taparaku 

277808 

8948308 

3915 

Administrative 

SEGMENT: TAMBO DE LLATA (PE-HH-45/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-012 

Tambo de Llata 

285448 

8935724 

4159 

Administrative 

SEGMENT: INCA HAMASH - RAYAN PATAC (PE-HH-46/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-015 

Inca Hamash 

283576 

8942318 

4406 

Ceremonial 

QÑ-HH-016 

Huamanin 

281348 

8944658 

4333 

Administrative 






















LOCATION UTM COORDINATES 

NOMINATED AREA SITE CODE ÑAME OF SITE FUNCTIONALITY 

East North Altitude 


SEGMENT: PUENTE DE AYASH - TAMBO JIRCAN (PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-Ol8 

Hatun Ishpa 

277991 

8947680 

3893 

Productive 

QÑ-HH-019 

Rayan Patac 

277923 

8947976 

3886 

Productive 

QÑ-HH-020 

- 

277812 

8948137 

3918 

Productive 

QÑ-HH-021 

Tambo Jircan 

277829 

8948338 

3924 

Associated to the Road 

SEGMENT: WAYNO PATAC -TAULLI (PE-HH-48/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-023 

Wayno Patac 

277055 

8949140 

3986 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-024 

San Cristóbal de 
Tambo 

277040 

8949711 

00 

LO 

O 

Not specified 

QÑ-HH-027 

Ahuac Chico 

276968 

8950031 

4123 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-028 

Ahuac Grande 

276388 

8950808 

4158 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-029 

Taulli 

275120 

8950543 

3973 

Associated to the Road 

SEGMENT: ALPACHACA - TAMB 1 LLO (PE-HH-49/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-030 

Ango Cordillera 

273408 

8952258 

4159 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-031 

Huaga 

272601 

8952950 

4393 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-032 

Tambillo 

271985 

8953956 

4160 

Associated to the Road 

SEGMENT: HUARITAMBO - USHNU (PE-HH-51/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-040 

Jircan 

262280 

8971916 

3289 

Not specified 

QÑ-HH-042 

Huaritambo 

262772 

8973448 

3454 

Administrative 

QÑ-HH-043 

- 

262645 

8974316 

3401 

Not specified 

QÑ-HH-045 

Ushnu 

262328 

8977258 

3459 

Ceremonial 

SEGMENT: CERRO JIRCANCHA - CERRO TORRE (PE-HH-52/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-O48 

- 

257626 

8989918 

4356 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-049 

Pallahuachanga 1 

257300 

8991067 

4339 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-050 

Pallahuachanga II 

257403 

8991434 

4337 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-051 

- 

257039 

8992217 

4302 

Associated to the Road 

SEGMENT: MARAYCALLA- INCA MISANA (PE-HH-53/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-053 

Maraycalla 

253832 

8995646 

4278 

Administrative 

QÑ-HH-O54 

- 

253230 

8996813 

4292 

Not specified 

QÑ-HH-055 

Inca Misana 

252919 

8997844 

4293 

Associated to the Road 


































LOCATION UTM COORDINATES 

NOMINATED AREA SITE CODE ÑAME OF SITE FUNCTIONALITY 

East North Altitude 


SEGMENT: COTOCANCHA-ALTURAS DE TORRE (PE-HH-56/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-062 

- 

232330 

9025466 

3553 

Funeral 

QÑ-HH-O63 

- 

231943 

9025758 

3628 

Administrative - 
Residential 

QÑ-HH-O64 

- 

231942 

9025652 

3616 

Residential 

QÑ-HH-O65 

- 

232043 

9025554 

3616 

Administrative - 
Residential 

QÑ-HH-O66 

- 

231897 

9025848 

3629 

Administrative 

QÑ-HH-O67 

Torre 

231071 

9028132 

3791 

Productive - ceremonial 

SEGMENT: QUINRRAYCUEVA- PARIACHUCO (PE-HH-57/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-082 

Quinrraycueva 

196537 

9068892 

4328 

Associated to the Road 

QÑ-HH-O83 

Ojal Grande 

196035 

9069486 

4328 

Not specified 

QÑ-HH-O84 

Pallahuanchanga 

194442 

9070984 

4408 

Not specified 

QÑ-HH-O85 

Pariachuco 

193057 

9072874 

4473 

Associated to the Road 

SEGMENT: PACHACHACA - TAULl (PE-HH-58/CS-2011) 

QÑ-HH-O88 

Tauli 2 

189216 

9078174 

3883 

Administrative 

SEGMENT: ESCALERILLA/CASA BLANCA-CERRO HUAYLILLAS/CUSHURO (PE-HH-59/CS- 
2011) 

QÑ-HH-095 

Escalerilla 

829455 

9121415 

4225 

Mixed 























SEGMENT: Archaeological Monument Zone Of Huánuco Pampa 

Code: PE-HH-41/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Perú 

Región: Huánuco 

Province: Dos de Mayo 

District: La Unión, Ripán, Sillapata 


This segment covers an area of 796.32 ha and is 9.15 km long. Its route runs 
through areas of high-plateau and ravines, Crossing the tropical montane 
humid forest (Tmhf) life zone at an altitude of 3,600 metres above sea lev- 
el. It begins between the town of Verdecocha and Cerro Yerba Buena and 
then descends down the Guytoc ravine before going through the pampas of 
Huánuco Viejo, where it crosses the Guytoc lagoon. It then heads Northeast 
of Cerro Coica to finally descend down the Runto Vado Ravine to the valley 
of the Vizcarra River. The road ranges from 2.2 m to 16.0 m wide, as in the 
part near the Guytoc lagoon, appearing mainly as a track, sometimes delim- 
ited by simple stone alignments at the edges and also as a causeway, ledge 
road and a stepped path. Among the architectural elements incorporated 
into the road are gutters, surface drains, laid steps and a bridge with Inca 
stone abutments. The Monumental Archaeological Zone of Huánuco Pam¬ 
pa also ineludes the archaeological sites of Inca Hamanan (QÑ-HH-100), 
Inca Misana (QÑ-HH-002), Cashapata QÑ-HH-003 and QÑ-HH-103. The 
administrative centre of Huánuco Pampa is the most important Inca citadel, 
not only in the Huánuco región but in the entire territory of Tawantinsuyu. 
The site is described by the fírst chroniclers, including Cieza de León (1553) 
who says: 



“¡n what is called Guanuco there was a palace of admirable construction, because 
the stones were large and very carefully placed. That palace or chamber was head 
of the neighbouring provinces in the Andes, and with it was a temple of sun with 
a number of virgins and ministers; and it was such a great thing in the time of the 
Incas, that there were constantly over thirty thousand Indians to serve it alone”. 

Among the large number of buildings on the site, the most notable are the 
kallankas , acllawasi , incahuasi and canchas arranged around a large rectan¬ 
gular square, in the centre of which is a large ceremonial platform known 
as ushnu 22 . Qhapaq Ñan , coming from the South, enters the citadel from its 
Southeast side and crosses the central square in front of the ushnu , and exits 
bythe Northwest córner, heading North. 


22 See Assessment and Diagnosis Report of the Archaeological Component of the Huánuco 
Pampa-Huamachuco Section, 2011. 









General plan of the ceremonial centre. Administrative 
centre of Huánuco Pampa. SOURCE: Huánuco 
Pampa Public Access Project. 







SEGMENT: Huaricashash 


Code: PE-HH-42/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Huánuco 
Province: Dos de Mayo 
District: La Unión, Ripán. 


This area covers 10.57 ha and is 0.25 km long. Its route crosses the tropical 
montane humid forest (Tmhf) life zone at an altitude of 3100 metres above 
sea level. It begins in the bottom of the valley near the confluence of the 
Vizcarra and Taparaco rivers, from where the road enters the Taparaco valley, 
climbing up the West side of the slope in steps which are well-conserved. 
The width of the road varíes between 1.4 and 3.0 m and appears as a stairway 
formed of laid steps along almost its entire course. There are also stretches 
of path and ledge road. Located in this area are the archaeological sites 
of Huachanga (QÑ-HH-101) and Mesapata (QÑ-HH-102). The Huachanga 
site is situated at the beginning of the area. It is of Inca cultural aflñliation, 
comprised of artificial ceremonial platforms, with evidence of retaining 
walls and a stepped platform. The site offers a good view of both valleys. 
The Mesapata site measures 600 m x 225 m, with its central part situated 
in a wide fíat area at mid slope. It has wide open spaces, like squares, which 
are delimited by walls, and also terraces, tombs in rocky outcrops, finely 
polished boulders, and a ceremonial platform with stairs. The site is also of 
Inca cultural affiliation and provides a dominating view of the Vizcarra river 
valley and the high plateau of Huánuco Pampa. 



View of the road with steps climbing up from the Vizcarra River towards the town of 
Huaricashash. 



Graphic representation of the road with steps 
in the Taparaco River valley. 
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SEGMENT: Inca Patsacan 


Code: PE-HH-43/CS-2011 


Location 

’ •:< ' ' íT'\T' i* * * 

Country: Perú 

Región: Huánuco 

Province: Dos de Mayo 

' 7 * J. , ^ ' ’icjáStüá. í ^ jJJS 



Retain¡ng walls of the ledge road that accesses the Inca Patsacan site. 


This area covers 4.23 ha and is 1.47 km long. Its route crosses the tropical 
montane wet forest (Tmwf) life zone at an altitude of between 3,550 and 
3,700 metres above sea level. The road runs over hillsides on the west bank 
of the Taparaco river valley in a northeast direction. Its route begins 200 
m to the Southwest of the Inca Patsacan site (QÑ-HH-009) and then the 
road passes through a mid-slope over the archaeological site and continúes 
downwards, ending on the outskirts of the town of San Lorenzo de Isco in 
the bottom of the valley, on the right bank of the Taparaco River. The width 
of the road varíes from 1.5 to 7.8 m, and appears in different forms such as 
ledge road, enclosed by walls and with steps; the embankment supporting 
walls vary between 0.4 m and 0.9 m in width and are 0.2 m to 1.0 m in 
height. Among the architectural elements incorporated into the road are 
surface drains, carved steps and laid steps. 


The Inca Patsacan archaeological site, located on the right bank of the 
Taparaco River, consists of a series of quadrangular enclosures and stone 
walls. Two secondary roads pass through the site while Qhapaq Ñan goes 
through the upper part of the valley. One of the secondary roads goes to- 
wards the Taparaco River, where there are base stones of what was once 
an Inca bridge. Given its location between three roads, it would have been 
under Inca control. It is in a poor State of conservaron. 
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Diagram of the base stone of the Inca Patsacan 
Bridge. 




SEGMENT: Quebrada Cashan -Taparaku 

Code: PE-HH-44/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Huánuco 
Province: Huamalies 
District: Llata, Pachas 



This area covers 24.27 ha and is 1.60 km long. Its route crosses two life 
zones: the tropical montane wet forest (Tmwf) and tropical subalpine wet 
paramo (TSwp) at altitudes of between 3,700 and 3,900 metres above sea 
level. It begins in the Cashan Ravine, which the road crosses to continué 
through a fluvial terrace area, on the right bank of theTaparaco River, before 
culminating North of the town of Taparako. The road mainly appears as a 
path with stone alignments at the edges, with an average width of 4.0 m. 
Architectural elements incorporated into the road inelude laid steps and 
surface drains. Located in this area are the archaeological sites of Quebra¬ 
da Cashan (QÑ-HH-010) and Taparaku (QÑ-HH-011). The first consists of 
small circular and rectangular structures and its function was apparently 

Panoramic view of the Inca tambo of Taparaku 


to control the Taparaku site, which is in the vicinity. Taparaku is a very large 
Inca tambo , situated near the Cashan Ravine, through which Qhapaq Ñan 
passes. The tambo is mentioned by the chronicler Miguel de Estete (1533): 
“and this very day be went [Pizarro] to sleepfour leaguesfrom this town [Huánu¬ 
co] an another of bis subjeets, named Taparacomarca, where the said Chillicu- 
chimatenia provided what was necessary for that night” Although the site is 
disturbed by the occupation of the modern town of Taparaco, we can still 
see finely-finished stone walls showing the characteristic features of Inca 
architecture. Among the site’s structures is a section of circular structures, 
which would have been stores, and a residential sector in which we can see 
Acllawasi and Incahuasi structures and three kallankas. 














SEGMENT: Tambo de Llata 

Code: PE-HH-45/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Huánuco 
Province: Huamalies 
District: Llata 


This area covers 32.96 ha and is 4.82 km long. Its route crosses two life 
zones: the tropical montane wet forest (Tmwf) and tropical subalpine wet 
paramo (TSwp) at altitudes of between 3,900 and 4,100 metres above sea 
level. It begins in a fluvial terrace area, crosses the Huaguto and Tambo ra- 
vines and runs Northeast until it reaches the wetland area of Incahuaracas 
hill to the West of the Yanacocha lagoon. The road then ascends the slopes 
of Incahuaracas hill, culminating in the area East of the Sacracocha lagoon. 
It appears as a ledge road, a path, a path with stone alignments at the edges, 
with steps, and as a causeway. Its width varíes between 5.0 and 11.0 m. Ar- 
chitectural elements incorporated into the road include surface drains and 
laid steps. Located here is the Tambo de Llata site (QÑ-HH-012), in the wet¬ 
land area around the base of Incahuaracas hill. The site features Inca-style 
thin masonry walls and is currently being reused as a corral for livestock. Of 
note among its structures is an ¡mímense oval-shaped construction contain- 
ing enclosures, which was possibly used for ceremonial functions related to 
the breeding of camelids. 



Causeway-type road with stone alignments on both sides, Crossing the wetland area (left). 



Panoramic view of the archaeological site of Tambo de Llata, at the foot of Incahuaracas hill 









SEGMENT: Inca Hamash - Rayan Patac 

Code: PE-HH-46/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Perú 

Región: Ancash 

Province: Huamalies, Huari 

District: Llata, San Pedro de Chana, San Marcos 


This area covers 13.29 ha and is 4.65 km long. Its route crosses the tropical 
subalpine wet paramo (TSwp) life zone at altitudes of between 4,000 and 
4,400 metres above sea level. It begins in the pass between the hills of Hu- 
ishcas and Hatunyanaiajirca, at the watershed of the Puchca and Vizcarra 
rivers. The road goes through the pass and continúes Northwest, reaching 
the high plateau known as Puna de Huamanín. It then descends down the 
slopes of Cerro Huarmichillashgo through the Toman Vado Ravine, in the 
direction of the Ayash Ravine. The road appears as a path with stone align- 
ments, paved, with steps and ledge road and its width varíes from 2.0 to 11.0 
m. Architectural elements incorporated into the road include surface drains 
and laid steps. The archaeological sites in this area are: Inca Hamash (QÑ- 
HH-015) and Huamanín (QÑ-HH-016). The Inka Hamash site is situated ¡n 
the watershed pass of the Vizcarra and Puchca rivers on the departmental 
boundaries of Huánuco and Ancash. It consists of two artificial platforms 
with walls made of fine stone masonry with Inca architectural features. The 
Huamanín site is a small Inca tambo situated in a wetland area, in the settle- 
ment of Huamanín. There are quadrangular enclosures with stone walls and 
access openings, as well as circular enclosures that could be storerooms. 


Qhapaq Ñan traverses the punas of Huamanín, appearing as a path delimited by stone 
alignments on both sides. In the background ¡s Cordillera Blanca 



Ground plan of the archaeological 
site of Inca Hamash. 


SEGMENT: Puente de Ayash-TamboJircan 

Code: PE-HH-47/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Huari 
District: San Marcos 


This area covers 4.47 ha and is 1.89 km long. Its route crosses two life zones: 
tropical montane wet forest (Tmwf) and tropical subalpine wet paramo 
(TSwp) at altitudes of between 3700 and 3900 metres above sea level. It 
begins at the bottom of the valley, in the Ayash Ravine, beside the site of 
the same ñame. The road crosses the ravine over an Inca bridge that still 
retains its original stone bases, and then ascends through an area of hill- 
sides and alluvial fans, skirting Cerro Aparina until it reaches a small hill 
called Tambo Jircan, where the site of the same ñame is located. The road 
appears mainly as a ledge road with embankment supporting walls, and 
there are also stretches of road with steps, paved and enclosed by walls. Its 
width varíes between 1.8 m and 7.0 m. The width of the embankment sup¬ 
porting walls varíes between 0.3 m and 0.7 m, with a height of between 0.4 
m and 3.0 m. Often present among the architectural elements incorporated 
into the road are surface drains, in addition to underlying drains and laid 
steps. The archaeological sites in this area are: Hatun Ishpa (QÑ-HH-018), 
Rayan Patac (QÑ-HH-019), QÑ-HH-020 and Tambo Jircan (QÑ-HH-021). 
On the mid slope of the valley are the sites of Hatun Ishpa, Rayan Patac and 
QÑ-HH-020, consistíng mainly of terraces adjacent to the road. The Tambo 
Jircan site is formed of an artificial platform with enclosures on a small hill, 
from where there is a wide view of the road and the surrounding area. 


Bifurcation point, with a secondary branch to the right, next to the archaeological site of 
Hatun Ishpa. 



Ground plan of the archaeological site of 
Tambo Jircan. 



SEGMENT: Wayno Patac-Taulli 

Code: PE-HH-48/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Perú 

Región: Ancash 

Province: Huari 

District: San Marcos, Huachis 


This area covers 3.47 ha and is 3.77 km long. Its route crosses two life zones: 
the tropical subalpine wet paramo (TSwp) and the tropical montane wet 
forest (Tmwf) at altitudes of between 3,900 and 4,100 metres above sea 
level. It begins on the mid slope of the Ayash Ravine, through which the 
road ascends towards the North, skirting Cerro Aparina and Racpe, until 
it reaches a pass, from where the road begins to descend down the slopes 
of Cerro Quenhuac Jirca, arriving at the Shilqui Ravine, where it meets the 
current town of Taulli and the site of the same ñame. The types of road 
on this route are mainly ledge road with an embankment retaining wall, 
wall-enclosed or stepped. There are also more path-like roads, paved roads, 
and roads cut into the rock. Their width varíes between 1.0 and 6.0 m, with 
some stretches of stepped path ranging from 9.0 to 12.0 m. Architectural 
elements incorporated into the road inelude gutters, surface and underlying 
drains, small stone bridges, carved steps and laid steps. The archaeologi- 
cal sites located in this area are: Wayno Patac (QÑ-HH-023), San Cristóbal 
de Tambo (QÑ-HH-024), Ahuac Chico (QÑ-HH-027), Ahuac Grande (QÑ- 
HH-028) and Taulli (QÑ-HH-029). In the pass which constitutes the highest 
point of the route, is the site of Ahuac Grande, comprised of a rectangular 
structure beside the main road and a secondary branch, apparently fulfilling 
the function of road control. 



SEGMENT: Allpachaca - Tambillo 

Code: PE-HH-49/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Huari 
District: Huachis 


With an area of 10.49 ha and 2.7 km in length, the Allpachaca - Tambillo 
segment crosses two life zones: the very humid Sub-Alpine Tropical para¬ 
mo and the rain Alpine Tropical tundra, at altitudes ranging from 4,000 to 
4,300 metres above sea level. Starting at the Inca bridge of Alpachaca, the 
road climbs Northwest over the slopes of Escorsonera mountain, runs West 
oftheTinya lagoon and reaches the Huaga Punta pass between Jatunhuao 
and Pacpacro mountains. From the pass, the road descends along the Tam- 
billos Ravine until it reaches the archaeological site of the same ñame at 
the area’s border. The road presents a variable typology within this section. 
In parts it is a path; a ledge cut into a slope; it appears enclosed by walls; it 
takes the form of a staircase; it is paved in stones, or carved into the ground. 
Its width ranges from 2.0 to 8.0 m. The embankment retaining walls have 
heights between 0.2 m and 1.6 m, and width ranging from 0.4 m to 0.9 m. 
The following architectural elements are integrated into the road: ditches, 
surface drains, stone bridges, carved steps and paved steps. The beginning 
of the descent from Huaga Punta to Tambillos is one of the best-preserved 
stretches of the Huánuco Pampa - Huamachuco Section, consisting of a 
stone-paved road with staircases which are eight metres wide, remarkable 
for retaining its original physical features. The archaeological sites in this 
area are: Ango Cordillera (QÑ-HH-030), Huaga (QÑ-HH-031) and Tambillo 
(QÑ-HH-032). The Huaga site is adjacent to the road in the Huaga Punta 
pass, Huaga, at 4,371 metres above sea level. It consists of an artificial ledge 




Panoramic view of a stone-paved road descending from the Huaga Punta pass towards the 
Puchca RiverValley. 



1 
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Graphic depiction of structures ¡n the Huaga archaeological site by the Inca road. 


with access steps, which affords a commanding view of the Puccha valley. To 
the East of this ledge there is a pile of stones known as apacheta, a shrine 
formed by the accumulation of stones left as offering by those walking the 
road, a pre-Hispanic practice that endures today. 





SEGMENT: Tsuko Koto- Pincosh 


Code: PE-HH-50/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Huari 
District: Huachis 


With an area of 2.77 ha and 2.99 km in length, theTsuko Koto - Pincosh seg- 
ment crosses the very humid Montane Tropical forest life zone, at altitudes 
ranging from 3,600 to 3,900 metres above sea level. It starts at the middle 
slope of the Tambillos Ravine, next to the Tsuko Koto archaeological site, 
from where it continúes its winding descent over the hillsides of Llalliral 
mountain in a Northwest direction up to the end of this area, Northeast of 
the Soledad de Tambo village, home to the archaeological site of the same 
ñame. The road has a mínimum width of 1.0 m and a máximum of 7.0 m. Its 
morphology varíes along this section. At different points it appears enclosed 
by walls, stone-paved, as a ledge cut into a slope, as a staircase, carved into 
the ground, or as a raised road.The embankment retaining walls and barrier 
walls range in height from 0.4 m to 2.0 m, and in width from 0.3 m to 0.7 
m. The following architectural elements are integrated into the road: ditch- 
es, surface drains, underlying drains, stone bridges, carved steps and paved 
steps. There are important archaeological sites worth mentioning in the 
area surrounding the actual Area of Máximum Protection: Tsuko Koto (QÑ- 
HH-°33) Huaganco (QÑ-HH-034) and Soledad de Tambo (QÑ-HH-035). 
Soledad de Tambo is mentioned in the early chronicles as a Tambo Real (a 
royal inn). It was a large Inca settlement, covering a plain of high agricul¬ 
tura! productivity. 23 It is a settlement with administrative and ceremonial 


23 See Diagnostic Assessment Report of the Archaeological Component Huánuco Pampa 
Section - Huamachuco, 2011. 
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Graphic depiction in 
perspective oía road carved 
into the ground, near the Tsuko 
Koto archaeological site. 


functions, which boasts several artificial ledges, residential courtyards and 
an Ushno (small ledge from where the Inca would direct festivities). The Ush- 
no is almost four metres high, with relatively well-preserved retaining walls, 
and on top of it can still be seen a rectangular well for offerings, made from 
finely carved stones. 




SEGMENT: Huaritambo - Ushnu 


Code: PE-HH-51/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Huari 
District: Cajay 


With an area of 6.43 ha and 6.44 km in length, this segment crosses the 
humid Montane Tropical Forest life zone, at altitudes ranging from 3,200 to 
3,600 metres above sea level. Starting on the hillsides of Mono mountain, 
on the east margin of the Huari River, it climbs North along the river. Then 
it continúes over the hillsides of Queulla mountain, Crossing the Shiusha, 
Potrero, Torcoco and Torgoyoc Ravines, tributaries of the Huari River, and 
ends on the hillsides of Pasca mountain. This Area of Máximum Protection 
presents the following road typology: ledge cut into a slope, path, enclosed 
by walls, staircase, raised road, stone-paved road and road carved into the 
ground. Its width ranges from 1.5 m to 7.0 m. The embankment retain- 
ing walls have heights between 0.2 m and 1.3 m, and width ranging from 
0.2 m to 1.2 m. Among the architectural elements integrated into the road 
are ditches, superficial drains, underlying drains and paved steps. The ar- 
chaeological sites in this area are: Jircan (QÑ-HH-040), Huaritambo (QÑ- 
HH-042), QÑ-HH-043 an d Ushnu (QÑ-HH-045). The Huaritambo site was 
a Tambo Real documented in the early chronicles. Few remains survive now- 
adays from the administrative structures of the tambo due to the current 
occupation of the town of the same ñame. From what was an important 
settlement, the main surviving remains are the qolqas or storage structures. 
These are located on the hillsides, and consist of a total of 28 aligned rect- 
angular-shaped structures, measuring 5 m x 4 m and with walls preserved 
to a height of up to 4.50 m. 



Storage structures (Qolqas) at Huaritambo archaeological site. 



Road with steps and central ditch, near Huaritambo. 










SEGMENT: Cerro Jircancha - Cerro Torre 

Code: PE-HH-52/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Huari 
District: Cajay 


With an area of 19.98 ha and 2.63 km, the Cerro Jircancha - Cerro Torre 
segment crosses the very humid Sub-Alpine Tropical paramo life zone, at an 
approximate altitude of 4,300 metres above sea level. Starting at the high 
plateau North of the Laguna Otutococha, the road heads North over hill- 
sides and high plateaus skirting Torre Jirca mountain, and reaches the end 
of the area after passing the zone known as Pallahuachanga. The physi- 
cal evidence ineludes the following road typology: ledge cut into the slope, 
path, raised road, stone-paved road, road carved into the ground and carved 
into the stone. Its width ranges from 5.0 to 11.0 m. The embankment retain- 
ing walls have heights between 0.4 m and 1.0 m, and width ranging from 
0.2 m to 0.7 m. Among the architectural elements integrated into the road 
are surface and underlying drains. The archaeological sites in the area are: 
QÑ-HH-048, Pallahuachanga I (QÑ-HH-049) ar| d Pallahuachanga II (QÑ- 
HH-050). Particularly remarkable is the stone-paved raised road stretch be¬ 
tween sites Pallahuachanga I and Pallahuachanga II, which is in excellent 
condition. It is a straight line up to 11 m in width, and goes along the edge 
of a series of small lagoons. The Pallahuachanga I site is formed by rectan¬ 
gular enclosures which measure 5.0 m x 20.0 m and have walls preserved to 
a height of up to 1.7 m. In the north section of the site the base of walls for 
smaller rectangular enclosures, built on top of an artificial mound, can be 
seen. The settlement is possibly related to Pallahuachanga II, and together 
they may have formed a small Inca tambo. 



Graphic depiction of the structure of site Pallahuachanga II (left). 


SEGMENT: Maraycalla- Inca Misana 

Code: PE-HH-53/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 

Province: Carlos Fermín Fitzcarrald 
District: San Nicolás, San Luis, Yauya 


With an area of 14.05 ha and 2.72 km in length, the Maraycalla - Inca Mis- 
ana segment crosses the very humid Sub-Alpine Tropical paramo life zone, 
at an approximate altitude of 4,200 metres above sea level. Starting in the 
high plateau at the foothills of Barandayoj mountain, the road goes North 
over high plateaus and hillsides. The area ends South of the Cuchihachan- 
an mountain, from where the road descends towards the Yanamayo River 
valley. The following types of road have been documented in this area: path, 
stone-paved road, ledge cut into the slope, road carved into the stone, stair- 
cases, road carved into the ground. Its width ranges from 3.5 to 10.0 m. The 
embankment retaining walls have heights between 0.2 m and 1.5 m, and 
width ranging from 0.4 m to 0.5 m. Among the architectural elements inte- 
grated into the road are surface drains and paved steps. The archaeological 
sites in the area are: Maraycalla (QÑ-HH-053), QÑ-HH-054 and Inca Mis- 
ana (QÑ-HH-055). The Maraycalla archaeological site was an Inca tambo, 
with rectangular enclosures on both sides of the road. Next to it there is a 
rectangular structure with nearly 30 internal subdivisions. On the west side 
the enclosures are dispersed, and a long enclosure is particularly interest- 
ing, as it has the characteristics of a Kallanka (large hall-type building). The 
structures’ walls are preserved to heights of up to 2.0 m. At the North end 
of the site starts a secondary road which heads North along the left side of 
the Maribamba Ravine, parallel to the main road which runs on the right 
side. Both roads come together beyond the limits of the Area of Máximum 
Protection, in the town of Tambo Real de Huancabamba. 


Qhapaq Ñan takes theform oía rocky outcrop, taking advantage ofthis natural formation 
as a wide path, South of the Maraycalla archaeological site 



SEGMENT: Canrash - Torrepampa 

Code: PE-HH-54/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Mariscal Luzuriaga 
District: Llama, Musga 


With an area of 4.94 ha and 3.74 km in length, the Canrash - Torrepam¬ 
pa segment crosses the dry lower Montane Tropical forest life zone, at an 
approximate altitude of 3,200 metres above sea level. Starting at the town 
of Canrash, it passes by the road on its ascent from the Yanamayo River, it 
continúes to the Northwest over the hillsides of Cashaucro mountain, in 
the middle section of the Pomabamba River valley, and ends in the town of 
Torrepampa. The road follows hills, hillsides and high plateaus, and takes 
the form of path, path with stone borders, enclosed by walls, ledge cut into 
the slope, staircase and road carved on the rocks, its width ranging from 2.0 
to 5.0 m. The embankment retaining walls have heights between 0.3 m and 
1.3 m, and width ranging from 0.2 m to 1.1 m. Among the architectural ele- 
ments integrated into the road are ditches, surface drains and paved steps. 



View from the top of the staircase, on the road from Canrash to Torrepampa 



View from the top of the staircase, on the road from Canrash to Torrepampa 







Segment: Moyabamba-Potocza 

Code: PE-HH-55/C-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Mariscal Luzuriaga 
District: Piscobamba, Casca 


With an area of 6.15 ha and 4.61 km in length, the Moyabamba-Potocza 
segment crosses two life zones: the dry lower Montane Tropical forest and 
the humid Montane Tropical forest, at altitudes ranging from 3,100 to 3,300 
metres above sea level. Starting North of Piscobamba in the middle section 
ofthe Pomabamba Rivervalley, where the road progresses over hillsides and 
plateaus, skirting the Ushen and Allgomagashga mountains, and reaches 
the end ofthe area near the town of Potocsa. In this section the road ap- 
pears as a path, enclosed by walls, paved with stones and as staircases. Its 
width ranges from 1.5 to 6.2 m. The retaining walls and barrier walls have 
heights between 0.4 m and 1.2 m, and width ranging from 0.5 to 1.1 m. 
Integrated into the road are architectural elements such as ditches, stone 
bridges and paved steps. 



oad carved into the ground and paved with stones, running between Moyabamba and 
Potocsa (left). Corresponding graphic depiction (above). 














Cotocancha - Alturas de Torre Subsection 

Code: PE-HH-56/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Pomabamba 
District: Pomabamba 


With an area of 15.45 ha and 10.44 k m ¡ n length, the Cotocancha - Altur¬ 
as de Torre subsection crosses two life zones: the humid Montane Tropical 
forest and the very humid Sub-Alpine Tropical paramo, at altitudes ranging 
from 3,600 to 4,000 metres above sea level. The area starts Northeast of 
the city of Pomabamba. The road crosses the Allpa Mayo area, climbs the 
Torre mountain, and continúes Northwest towards the pass at Guenhuajirca 
mountain, in the high plateau dividing the waters of the Rupac, Yanamayo 
and Marañón Rivers. From the pass, the road continúes towards the Rima 
Punta Ravine and goes on to the hillsides of Cuchillapunta mountain, until 
it reaches the end of the area in the town of Castillopampa, East of Quim- 
sajirca mountain. Along the way, the road presents the form of a ledge cut 
into the stone, a path and a road carved into the stone. Its width ranges from 
1.2 m to 7.5 m. The embankment retaining walls have heights between 0.5 
m and 0.7 m, and width ranging from 0.4 m to 0.5 m. There are paved steps 
as architectural elements integrated into the road. The archaeological sites 
in this area are: QÑ-HH-063, QÑ-HH-064, QÑ-HH-065, QÑ-HH-066 and 
Torre (QÑ-HH-067). The pre-lnca archaeological site QÑ-HH-063 ¡ s locat- 
ed on top of a mountain, on the high area of Cotocancha. Elongated rectan¬ 
gular enclosures are built on a rectangular plot of land which was flattened 
in an irregular fashion and enclosed by a wall. This settlement apparently 
served administrative purposes related to agricultural production, as its lo¬ 
cation affords a view of the farming lands adjacent to the site. 





SEGMENT: Quinrraycueva- Pariachuco 

Code: PE-HH-57/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 

Province: Corongo, Sihuas, Pallasca 
District: Cusca, Ragash, Conchucos 


With an area of 15.25 ha and 5.56 km in length, the Quinrraycueva - Pa¬ 
riachuco segment crosses the life zone very humid Sub-Alpine Tropical 
paramo, at altitudes ranging from 4,300 to 4,500 metres above sea level. 
The road ascends through the Tinco Ravine, and the area starts East of the 
Ticcllacocha lagoon. The road then crosses the high Andean plateau that 
extends between the basins of the Tablachaca, Rupac and Marañón Rivers, 
skirting mountains Quinllaycueva, Curapucre, Ojal Grande and Ceuro. The 
area ends between the Tinta and Huagor Grande lagoons, Southwest of 
Huagor mountain. On its way, the road passes hillsides, mountain passes 
and crests, and presents a varied typology: path, enclosed by walls, staircase, 
paved with stones, carved into the ground and into the rock. Its width rang- 
es from 1.2 m to 6.3 m. The walls forming the boundary of the road have 
a height between 0.15 m and 2 m, and width between 0.25 m and 0.70 m. 
As architectural elements integrated into the road there are carved steps. 
The archaeological sites in this area are: Quinrraycueva (QÑ-HH-082), Ojal 
Grande (QÑ-HH-083), Pallahuachanga (QÑ-HH-084) and Pariachuco (QÑ- 
HH-085). The Pariachuco archaeological site is located at an area which ex¬ 
tends from the Pariachuco pass up to the adjacent plain. The Pariachuco 
archaeological site corresponds to a settlement surrounded by a perimeter 
wall. Inside it is formed by open spaces like patios, associated with various 
enclosures of quadrangular and rectangular shape. The enclosures’ walls, 
built from cut stone and mud mortar, present a series of quadrangular al- 
coves. To the West is the settlement’s main entry. Overall it can be said that 



The road appears as a ledge cut into the slope; to the left can be seen Ticllacocha lagoon. 



Panoramic view ofthe Pariachuco archaeological site. 


the settlement presents bilateral symmetry and orthogonal spaces. Although 
the site is not big, its structures are in good condition, and its architectural 
features and location in an area of transit indícate that it is an Inca tambo. 





SEGMENT: Pachachaca-Tauli 


Code: PE-HH-58/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: Ancash 
Province: Pallasca 
District: Conchucos 


With an area of44i ha and 2.41 km in length, the Pachachaca - Tauli seg- 
ment crosses two life zones: the very humid Sub-AlpineTropical paramo and 
the humid Montane Tropical forest, at altitudes between 4,000 and 4,200 
metres above sea level. The area starts where the road descends at Loma Alto 
del Venado. From there it continúes Northwest, crosses the Negra Ravine 
and arrives at the confluence of the Peña Ravine and the Tauli River, on the 
flanks ofCholoque mountain, where itends. Alongthe way the road crosses 
hillsides, a ledge cut into the stone appears, with enclosing walls, and as a 
staircase. Its width ranges from 4.0 to 10.0 m. The embankment retaining 
walls have heights between 0.05 m and 3.60 m, and width ranging from 0.3 
m to 0.6 m. The architectural elements integrated into the road are carved 



View oía wide section of the road build as a ledge cut into the slope (left). 


steps. The only archaeological site in this area is Tauli II (QÑ-HH-088). The 
Tauli II archaeological site is located mid-slope on the Loma Cerro Branco, 
and on the left bank of the Tauli River. It is a settlement of Inca cultural affil- 
iation which used to serve administrative functions, and is now re-occupied 
by modern settlements. Among its structures, there are rectangular enclo- 
sures associated with a patio, and a System of semi-subterranean aqueducts 
runs through most of the site, interconnecting the different structures. 


Panoramic view of the Tauli II site. It is possible to see the interruption of the Southwest 
aqueduct by the construction of a modern house and stockyard (above) 









SEGMENT: Escalerilla / Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas / Cushuro 

Code: PE-HH-59/CS-2011 

Location 
Country: Perú 
Región: La Libertad 

Province: Santiago de Chuco, Sánchez Carrión 
District: Cachicadan, Sarin 


With an area of 3.98 ha and 3.94 km in length, this segment crosses the 
life zone very humid Sub-Alpine Tropical paramo, at altitudes ranging from 
4,000 to 4,100 metres above sea level. The area starts at Escalerillas, North¬ 
east ofOro mountain. The road travels over hillsides and mountain pass- 
es at Laguna Larga and Escalerillas mountains, both branches of the Cer¬ 
ro Huaylillas, skirts the Cushuro lagoon eastwards, and heads Northeast, 
reaching the end of the area South of Cushuro. In this stretch the road has 
a width between 1.8 m and 8.0 m, and takes the shape of a ledge cut into 
the slope, a path, a road carved into rocks and staircases. The road on Es¬ 
calerillas mountain is noteworthy for the long and well-preserved staircases 
which zigzag up steep slopes. The staircases are formed by paved steps and 
steps carved on the ledge cut into the slope, of a width ranging between 2.0 
m and 7.0 m. The staircases' retaining walls (embankment and cut into the 
slope) have a width between 0.4 and 0.6 m, and a height between 0.3 and 1.3 
m. In this area is the Escalerillas archaeological site (QÑ-HH-095), formed 
by a quadrangular ledge next to staircases. 


Road with staircase ¡n the Escalerillas area. 







Aypate - Las Pircas Section 


ln its Aypate - Las Pircas Binational Section, Qhapaq Ñan is part ofthe great 
Chinchaysuyu Inca road, and once linked the territories which are now 
northern Perú and Southern Ecuador, being one ofthe sierra routes which 
annexed the populations ofthe northernmost area of Tawantinsuyu. The 
Aypate - Las Pircas Section, at the beginning ofthe Peru-Ecuador Bination¬ 
al Section, falls on the Peruvian side in the department of Piura, province 
and district of Ayabaca. It has a Southwest-northeast orientation, and covers 
29,055 km. 24 The section starts inside the Aypate Archaeological Complex, 
one ofthe main Inca settlements in the north Peruvian sierra, and ends 
in the Las Pircas area, near the town of Tucas, which is located in the same 
district of Ayabaca, on the left margin ofthe Río Chico, area ofthe border 
with Ecuador. 

In the area ofthe Aypate- Las Pircas Section, the Inca road crosses a moun- 
tainous area with elevations between 1,200 and 2,800 metres above sea lev- 
el, of special significance for its proximity to the Equator and its different 
climates 25 : semi-warm, warm-temperate and cold-temperate, which are in- 
fluenced by the tropical paramo ecosystem. These geomorphologic and cli- 
matic characteristics have conditioned the presence of a diversity of species 
which have, in turn, influenced the development and dynamics ofthe area’s 
populations. 

The road’s architecture is still present, in spite ofthe environment’s trans- 
formation 26 . The area’s characteristics, with ancient forests on low hills and 
moderately elevated mountainous terrain, would have conditioned the not 
too elabórate construction ofthe road here, where it consists of delineated 

24 See Diagnostic Assessment Report of the Archaeological Component Binational Section Aypate - Las 
Pircas, Chapter 4. 2011. 

25 See Log Report of the Environmental Component Binational Subsection Aypate - Las Pircas. 2011. 

26 See Diagnostic Assessment Report of the Archaeological Component Binational Section Aypate - Las 
Pircas, Chapter 4. 2011 


paths, ledges with retaining walls and segments with staircases (inside the 
Aypate archaeological site). This is complemented by the presence ofthe 
four archaeological sites 27 identified along the road, whose strategic loca- 
tion favoured the discharge ofthe functions required by the Tawantinsuyu 
in the area. These sites are related to some with similar functions on the 
Ecuadorian side, as well as to the large complexes of Ingapirca and Tome- 
bamba. Outstanding among these registered sites is the Aypate Archaeo¬ 
logical Complex, which is the best preserved and exemplifies the planning 
model, similarity of shapes, technological simplification and spatial design 
ofthe Inca architectural style from Cuzco in the northern Peruvian sierra, 
where it appears combined with the local architectural traditions, forms and 
manufacture. 

The cultural history ofthe northern Peruvian sierra expresses the develop¬ 
ment process ofthe local populations long before the arrival ofthe Incas, 
where the local ethnic groups, the Guayacundos, configured their main cu- 
racazgos (domains or kingdoms) around their three main settlements: Aya¬ 
huacas, Huancapampas and Caxas; spaces where, after the Inca incursión 
and annexation to the Tawantinsuyu, were established the main settlements 
of Inca control and dominión (Ayabaca, Huancabamba y Caxas). With the 
Spanish conquest, a new administrative reconfiguration of this space took 
place, and on the basis of this spatial plan, the new Spanish cities were 
founded. Although the administrative and productive order ofthe area has 
changed over time, the bases ofthe spatial design have not, and it is on the 
grounds of this order that the current territorial and population dynamics 
have been configured. 


27 See Diagnostic Assessment Report of the Archaeological Component Binational Section Aypate - Las 
Pircas, Chapter 4. 2011 







Nowadays, the populations in this territory have fostered the transformation 
of the environment mainly to facilítate agricultural activities, and the road is 
still used as a route for exchange of different producís between towns and 
villages in the area, as it happens between the towns of La Arcana, Santa 
Rosa, El Toldo and Tacalpo. Likewise, the whole network of oíd roads which 
is still preserved continúes to be used in a complementary and regular fash- 
ion for the trade between the towns of the Ayabaca district and the border 
towns in Ecuador. Traditional practices still maintain ancestral ways. An ex- 
ample is textile production, which employs techniques and knowledge in 
the use of natural resources, and is mostly carried on by women as part 
of their everyday chores. Other practices like traditional medicine or sha- 
manism are recurrent, their rituals intertwined with natural and cultural 
elements like the Huaca Prieta lagoon, the Aypate mountain and the Huaca 
Samanguilla, among others. Local narrative still preserves tales related to 
local plant and animal life, historical events in which pre-Hispanic topon- 
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omy derived from Quechua vocabulary is still alive, in spite of its loss after 
the imposition of the Spanish language. Finally, the idea of the Inca Road 
persists in local memory as a means of territorial coordinaron and social 
integration, as the way to establish and strengthen relations between the 
peoples of this border area. Currently, activities like the “Walk of the Guaya- 
cundos” aim to renew the integration of these populations through the act 
of walking Qhapaq Ñan. 

The Project for the Nomination of the Qhapaq Ñan - Perú to the World 
Heritage List has selected this binational subsection as 01 Area of Máximum 
Protection, which ineludes the 37.21 ha area of the Aypate Archaeological 
Complex. The monumental character of the construction and the buildings, 
their shape and style, the influence of this monument on the dynamics of 
the populations associated to it, are evidence of the tangible and intangible 
attributes which showease Qhapaq Ñan 4 s Outstanding Universal Valué. 
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Associated Archaeological Site: ARCHAEOLOGICAL COMPLEX of Aypate 

Code: PE-ALP-60/CS-2011 

Location 

Country: Perú 

Región: Piura 

Province: Ayabaca 

District: Ayabaca 

The area of this archaeological site is 37.22 ha and is located in the life zone 
humid Montane Tropical forest, at an altitude of 2,837 metres above sea 
level. The archaeological site sits on the higher part and hillsides of Cerro 
Aypate, is adjacent to the Lagunas de Canli lands and the rural communi- 
ties of Olleros, Cujaca and Tacalpo. The archaeological site was an adminis- 
trative and religious Inca centre. Its architectural structure and style being 
clearly Inca, it nevertheless shows influence of the local architectural style. 
It is formed by several structures which performed different functions, and 
is divided in five differentiated sections which contain squares, a kallanka, 
groups of enclosures with entrances and passageways, areas with terraces. 
There is also a pyramidal structure known as the Pyramid of the Moon or 
Ushnu which was used for worship, located in front of a fortified wall. It is 
the Interior of this archaeological complex where starts road Section Aypate 
- Las Pircas, which part from the entrance of the structure known as the cov¬ 
er of the Sun (the Monumental Sector of the site) and is projected, Crossing 
the square defined by the main structures of the complex, moving towards 
the Northeast towards the archaeological site Cerro Balcón. 



Monument area: archaeological complex of Aypate 












Associated Intangible Heritage 

Intangible Cultural Attributes Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System 


Based on the UNESCO’s Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible 
Cultural Heritage (2003), States Parties have been gradually introducing the 
subject in their own policies, translated to date into concrete actions and 
projects. The 2003 Convention allows for the introduction and recognition 
of cultural expressions as cultural heritage-that until then were defined as 
“intangibles”- referring to oral traditions and expressions, social practices, 
rituals and festive events, knowledge and practices concerning nature and 
the universe, as well as traditional craftsmanship techniques from commu- 
nities and populations. Nevertheless, and despite these achievements, the 
current challenge is, on the one hand, to address Cultural Heritage through 
an interdisciplinary and comprehensive approach that ineludes the tangible 
and the intangible; and on the other hand, to have an inclusive view of cul¬ 
tural heritage that seeks and applies active and decisive participation from 
all stakeholders involved with a cultural property or manifestation. 

The Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System Project is a joint initiative that show- 
cases this new visión of Cultural Heritage. The present Introductory Chapter 
aims to report and increase visibility of the ¡mportance that communities, 
their knowledge and their perspectives have over their environment, all of 
which is defined as Intangible Cultural Heritage since the 2003 Convention. 
This characteristic of the Qhapaq Ñan is therefore used to introduce this 
aspect of Cultural Heritage as one of its main criteria for visión and action. 

In the following paragraphs we present a brief overview of the link between 
the tangible and intangible heritage of Qhapaq Ñan, its relation to the 2003 
UNESCO Convention, as well as the identification of its key attributes, in 
orderto highlight how using comprehensive criteria has resulted in actions 
to safeguard the cultural heritage of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System. 


1. DIALECTIC BETWEEN TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE 
ATTRIBUTES 

In most cases, cultural heritage has been approached from the perspective 
of the tangible and the intangible. However, this duality has not always been 
understood and implemented as complementary and interlinked; from ide- 
ology to public policy, many countries have, for a long time, placed an em- 
phasis on “tangible heritage”. By contrast, intangible heritage presents a 
“new” cali for action and understanding of cultural manifestations and the 
role of memory, which were not taken into account until about a decade 
ago. 

Rural populations inhabiting the areas surroundingthe pre-Hispanic roads 
of Qhapaq Ñan, have developed complex ways of life expressed by, among 
other things, the appropriation of their surroundings, architecture, agricul¬ 
tura! development, spiritual rituals and the use of technology, that now con- 
stitute the Intangible Cultural Heritage. This knowledge and these cultural 
practices were inherited and transmitted from generation to generation 
through oral communication, which, despite current technological devel- 
opments, maintains its continuity over time. 

All this body of archaeological and historical “evidence” of Qhapaq Ñan, ac- 
companies the life of the communities living near the Road. Despite its 
past roots and temporary use, these structures are not separated from the 
current living practices of these communities. For example, there are certain 
agricultural and construction techniques as well as ritual practices linked to 
these actions. 


In many cases, these roads continué to fulfil the 
same functions that they didin former times: the 
integration, communication, exchange and flow 
of goods and knowledge. For the inhabitants of 
these communities, the Road and its natural sur- 
roundings come to life in each of their activities. 
The Road is another being from its environment 
and is an important part of the way in which these 
populations perceive the world. 

This enables the cultures of Qhapaq Ñan to weave 
new meanings, starting from the tangible “re- 
mains” inherited from their ancestors and add- 
ing continuity to their origins, which they achieve 
through oral history and aspects present in festive 
and ritual practices. At the same time these man- 
ifestations differentiate them from other commu¬ 
nities , they make them acknowledge their simi- 
larities to create their intangible cultural heritage. 

On the one hand, all these aspects define a num- 
ber of attributes (that will be later mentioned in 
the third chapter). On the other hand and from 
a local perspective, these aspects showcase the 
relationship between tangible and intangible as 
heritage attributes. Both aspects are inseparable, 
defining Qhapaq Ñan and its surrounding popu¬ 
lations. Therefore the dialectics are not only dual, 
but múltiple, given that practices, products and 
cultural meanings take place within different so¬ 
cial, spiritual, productive and identity defining d¡- 



mensions. 









Since the Convention pays special attention to the “living expressions” or “living heritage” that the 
communities themselves consider an important part of their identity, the registration and research 
activities implemented bythe Qhapaq Ñan project, inelude, startingfrom an Ethnographic component, 
the recovery of knowledge, expertise and practices that belong to each community and social group 
surrounding the Road. These are the reasons why the pre-Hispanic roads of Qhapaq Ñan have a 
complex interdependeney with respect to the way of living its cultural heritage. In this relationship, 
there is no separation between the past and the present or the tangible and the intangible; it is 
this comprehensive perspective on cultural heritage that gives Qhapaq Ñan its special nature and 
splendour. 

The relationship between the communities and Qhapaq Ñan is based on the links and integration be¬ 
tween culture (tangible and intangible) and nature. Communities are not only by the Road, they live with 
the Road. This relationship is expressed in different ways that connect the “aspeets” of Cultural Heritage, 
as much tangible as intangible. 

Along Qhapaq Ñan —from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Perú— the presence of 
roads has left not only vestiges of oíd routes around the houses of the settlers in the community, but 
also structured mental by-ways in people's memory, inherited and updated from generation to genera¬ 


ron through oral traditions and expressions\ such 
as stories, myths and legends that draw a históri¬ 
ca! overview and a solid timeline expressed in the 
identity of such communities, since the Road is 
present in their lives. This oral vehicle is manifest 
in the use of languages that first appeared in the 
area, such as Quechua and Aymara, and eventually 
were incorporated into the current Spanish lan- 
guage. 

These oral manifestations have played a pivotal 
role in the development of Qhapaq Ñan, while the 
language has served as a vehicle to transfer knowl¬ 
edge and practices concerning nature and the uni- 
verse , 2 all of which cut across the cultural practices 
and manifestations of the population. Such is the 
case of the designation of the natural environ- 
ment: toponomy, links between villages, moun- 
tains, rivers and obviously the roads, that starting 
from their language, show the visión and concept 
of the world from the communities' perspective. 

The social practices , rituals andfestive events 3 show- 
case another dynamic dimensión of the popula- 








tiorTs culture. Villagers living by the Road denote 
an interdependent link between nature, humans 
and non-human beings( Sánchez 2001:16). This link 
is clearly present in contextualised rituals and local 
festivities, both of which help to understand the 
way the universe ¡s perceived by these commu- 
nities. Performing arts (shows), including dance, 
music, songs as well as festive and ritual cycles, 
are then used to communicate this special link be¬ 
tween human beings and their natural and spiri¬ 
tual environment. 

This body of knowledge is contained and ex- 
pressed through a number of practices that re- 
veal the technological and scientific background 
of these cultures. The conservation and use of 
the roads are a clear example of these traditional 
techniques are preserved over time. These tech- 
niques not only allow them to express themselves 
through the development of costumes and arte- 
facts of daily use (“handicrafts”), but also demón¬ 
strate their advanced knowledge of architecture 
and engineering today. 
















2. INTANGIBLE ATTRIBUTES OF QHAPAQÑAN: AN INTERPRETATIVE MODEL OF THE CULTURAL REALITIES 
PERTAINING TO THE PRE-HISPANIC ROADS 

Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, is formed by a synthesis of socio-cultural and natural elements of much grandeur. Throughout its history, its populations 
have constituted the core essence of the Road, bringing it to life overtime by extending it, maintaining it, singing about it and sharing stories of its routes. 

After fieldwork and data collection it is possible to conclude that the Intangible Heritage of Qhapaq Ñan follows a common pattern: the visión and experience 
of the people who occupy, travel and live in and within the Road in all its extensión, while all their efforts to build it, rebuild it and maintain it remains part of 
their identity. 

The pattern referred to above, is made up of four categories 4 , representing and bringing together the set of ethnographic aspects collected in the communi- 
ties: (i) sacredness 5 and rituality 6 ; (2) connectivity and integration 7 ; (3) ancient valúes (4) memory continuity 8 . Each of these categories is in constant interaction 
and interdependence, dynamically persisting over time and still preserving its own particular characteristics. 


4 Each of these attributes was described with greater detai I ¡n the document “INTANGIBLE ATTRIBUTES:QHAPAQÑAN - Andean Road System”, from October 2010. 

5 Turner Víctor, La selva de los símbolos. Madrid: Siglo XXI, 1990. 

6 Lozada Pereira, Blitz Cosmovisión, historia y política en los Andes. La Paz: Ed. Cima, 2009. 

7 Mazurek, Hubert, Espacio y territorio. Instrumentos metodológicos de investigación social. PIEB- IRD, 2006. 

8 Braudel, Fernand. El Mediterráneo y el mundo mediterráneo en la época de Felipe II. España: Fondo de Cultura Económica, 2001. 



Diagram 1:. Relationship between culture, environment and the 
role of Memory. Source: by Richard Mújica A. 



Diagram 2: IntracuItural links and integration produced by 
Memory Source: by Richard Mújica A. 
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Diagram 3: The comprehensive relationship between the 
elements of culture, the environment and ¡ts links with 
memory. Source: by Richard Mújica A. 







These four attributes cannot be understood or explained in isolation. There is an interdependent linkage 
between them, as well as a joint dynamic forcé that allows for the continuity of the roads and enables 
the recreation of its elements while bringing them “alive”. It is important to clarify that the above men- 
tioned attributes are only a selection 9 of cultural elements and phenomena collected from a complex 
cultural setting, the latter should be understood as the comprehensive set of cultural heritage, spatially 
and socially contextualised. 

Before describing this relationship, it is necessary to introduce the context that supports and give basis 
to these attributes. First, is the macro-scale context, the environment, previously mentioned in reference 
to the attributes of Sacredness and Rituality. The environment shows the relationship between society 
and its concept of physical space, which is a clear example of the sacred and living influence of the nat¬ 
ural surroundings. 

The second contextualising element is culture itself 10 , referred to as all aspects and ways of life, com- 
posed by four elements: symbolic, economic, socio-political and technological 11 . Each of these elements 
is cross-cutting in their actions, manifestations and knowledge, as well as in the daily practice and ev- 
eryday lives of the social groups living along the roads (who are the bearers of culture). According to the 
Convention for Intangible Cultural Heritage (UNESCO 2003), none of these four elements can prevail 
over the others, since together they form the “everything cultural” of each society. This visión is based on 
an integral and contextualised concept of culture(s). Diagram 1 summarises the organisation of these 
elements. 

This diagram introduces one of the most important attributes of Qhapaq Ñan: memory. As mentioned 
before, memory can be defined as a set of cultural aspects which, in this particular case, interacts with all 
the narratives of culture, with the dialectic capacity of giving continuity and dynamism to the whole of 
the cultural corpus of the roads. We are also defining memory as an ¡ntracultural integrating and linking 
point 12 . For the specific case of Qhapaq Ñan, memory plays an important role in the projection of group 
identity. Through education (formal and informal, oral y practical), memory can be sustained over time 
building in each person a sense of belongingness to the group, projecting itself as the core of the com- 
munity’s identity. 

9 This valué generating process was designed specifically for the Qhapaq Ñan, based in the ethnographic characteristics 
identified through field work. 

10 Referring to it in a more appropriate matter and considering the regional macro context of the Qhapaq Ñan, its better to 
use the term culture is plural: “cultures” 

11 “Traditionally”, culture is defined using four different elements to those presented in this document: the symbolic, social, 
political and economic (Albo 2009). Nevertheless, it was clear that for Qhapaq Ñan the elements proposed prevailed. We are 
referring in particular to the technological aspect which is not usually defined as an individual component of culture. For this 
specific occasion is pivotal to ineludes such element, given that the pre-Hispanic roads particularly showease a technological 
splendour that is not necessarily present in other contexts. 

12 We referto memory, as a complex relationship between short-, médium-, long-term elements (Braudel 2001). 
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Such is the case of local or indigenous leaders from a population or community. Although they form 
part of the social sphere, responsible for ensuring the sustainability of the economy and the production 
of the group, they are also ritual authorities (symbolic element) and its “being there”, which exercises that 
role, is due to a number of background or“customs” who so díctate it. In this example, memory provides 
a reference for content (meaning) as well as for the course of action taken by such authorities, giving it 
meaning to its contemporary projection as a socio-cultural identity. 

These processes highlight the importance of memory as an ONTOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE, cross-cutting 
all elements of culture and linking the different historical and mythical moments of the community and 
the groups related to the roads. For this reason, and from a diachronic point of view, memory is con- 
sidered as the core reference over time (expressed in “traditions” and “costumes”) of the social groups 
present along Qhapaq Ñan. 

This has made memory the centre of the linkage and integration between the diachronic and synchron- 
ic, unfolding in different directions:“outwards” and “inwards” 13 (Diagram 2). Within this framework, the 
roads become a source of feedback with regards to intra and ínter cultural physical space (Esterman 
2010), allowing people to come and leave, and with them, the movement of cultural elements some of 
which they“own”, some of which belong “others”. In other words, the roads stimulate dialogue between 
cultures providingthe right conditionsto build ethnicity from relationships of alterity 14 . 

Ultimately, both the sacred conception of physical space and the continuity of traditional valúes belong- 
ing to memory , express a worldview through the anthological principie of the “Andean”, and it manifests 
itself in the conceptions of the communities surrounding Qhapaq Ñan. 

This principie focuses on MEMORY (the integrating and dynamic centre), projecting itself in time while 
giving it a sacred character. This sacred character is mainly inherited through an oral vehicle (linked with 
mythology), subsequently translated in current day rituals. Throughout time, this has led to the popula¬ 
tion giving specific valué to the roads. 

In this respect, for the populations linked to Qhapaq Ñan- Andean Road System, transmitting memory 
ensures the return of a sacred and mythical time. This forms the basis of continuity of cultural valúes 
for the contemporary and future projection of their expectations, aimed at establishing a better quality 
of life based on an integral, equitable and fair distribution of the benefits that result from the active in- 
volvement of the bearers of heritage. 


13 “Ad extra” and “Ad intra”, accordingly (Albo 2009) 

14 Guerrero Arias, Patricio. La Cultura: Estrategias conceptuales para entender la identidad, la diversidad, la alteridady la diferencia. 
Quito: Abya-Yala, 2002. 







3 . STRATEGIC GUIDELINES FOR ACTIONS FOR 
THE SAFEGUARDING OF THE INTANGIBLE 
CULTURAL HERITAG EVALUES OF QHAPAQ, 

ÑAN. 

As presented in the previous section (Diagram 3), the model's core 
element is memory; when describing safeguarding measures, we 
will specifically refer to the transmission of memory , as the char- 
acteristic that allows and enables the permanence and continuity 
of heritage. In order to achieve this, it is necessary to implement 
initiatives aimed at increasing the depth of the body of knowl- 
edge available about the transmission of memory to promote its 
appreciation and protection. 

In this regard, we propose that the viability of the intangible cul¬ 
tural attributes from the communities associated with Qhapaq 
Ñan , can only be achieved by ensuring the continuity of mem¬ 
ory and its transmission to future generations. The definition of 
safeguarding raises the necessary procedures for this purpose: 
“¡dentification, documentaron, research, preservation, protec¬ 
tion, promotion, enhancement [and] transmission.” 

Moreover, the Convention offers two types of concrete actions: 
teaching and revitalisation, both of which are consistent with our 
goals, since memory and its transmission can only be achieved 
through formal and informal teaching strategies. It is important 
to highlight that local knowledge and expertise must be embed- 
ded in formal education, not only as a mere educational require- 
ment, but in full recognition of the contextualised educational 
models, applied to contemporary ways of living. The most appro- 
priate way to achieve this is to inelude this knowledge and exper¬ 
tise as part of the educational curricula, cross-cutting all areas of 
knowledge addressed in formal education. 

In order to achieve this revitalisation process, it is necessary to 
implement and strengthen so-called "non-formal education”. In 
this context, oral traditions are one of the main vehicles to secure 


continuity of knowledge and endogenous expertise. However, the ways of 
transmitting this knowledge lie not only in oral traditions, but include other 
non-verbal and practical (pragmatic) mechanisms, which complement the 
heritage of knowledge. Among these we f¡nd a few other that are learned 
through imitation and direct experience, for example ritual practices, music, 
textiles and technology. 

One of the criteria to follow under this framework, will be the planning 
of meetings and/or intergenerational discussions where village elders, spe- 
cialists in different areas, can share and transmit their knowledge to young 
people of different ages, both orally and practically. This is known as an in- 
tra-community process. Building on the knowledge of the elderly by means 
ofin depth registration processes, documentation and research must take 
place in paral leí. 

By compiling inventories and comprehensive records of the knowledge and 
cultural heritage of each group, it is the intent that these results be added to 
national inventories of intangible cultural heritage. Subsequently, they will 
be (i) disseminated through different means such as multimedia and virtual 
platforms in order to strengthen knowledge about, and appreciation of, the 
cultural heritage of Qhapaq Ñan within formal education, and for the (2) im- 
plementation of actions that support sustainable production and improve 
the quality of life of these populations. 

Finally, one of the most important processes is the generation or formali- 
sation of consultation and community involvement “protocols”, according 
to the actions and legal frameworks of each country. Since the bearers of 
the intangible cultural heritage are community residents, it is vital to define 
and legalise the necessary criteria and procedures to make the communities 
aware of the necessary background and scope, and as a result enable them 
to consciously choose the type of actions and procedures that will shape the 
safeguarding of plans and projects. In order to keep this active participation 
legitímate, the agreed safeguarding measures must always respect custom- 
ary practices, which ultimately are the ones who regúlate access to specific 
aspects of such heritage, shaping local and regional identity-based symbols. 

In this context, intangible cultural heritage is considered to be cultural 
manifestations that give continuity to the cultures of the community social 


groups associated with the roads, enriching the Outstanding Universal Val¬ 
ué of the Qhapaq Ñan in the whole of South America. 
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Summary Outline of Intangible Cultural Manifestations pertaining to Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System 
ARGENTINA 



Intangible Heritage Manifestations 

Attribute 

i.) traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2 .) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3 .) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4 .) traditional craftsmanship techniques 


Legends and myths 



Music and dances 


Fantastic beings (bull with golden 
horns, elves, demons, the mikilo, the 
Futre, UFOs, rosebush elf, Chaña Muya 
awichas, Incas. 

Use of the Road, stories about the 
foundation of villages. The streak over 
the crown of the Inca's Queen, the 
Tapados, lights, hidden treasures and 
archaeological sites 






























































Symbolic sites 




Toponomy 

Words of a pre-Hispanic origin 

Gastronomy 


Traditional craftsmanship 
techniques 


Traditional construction 
techniques 


Agricultura! practices 


Worldview 



Apachetas (stone shrines on the side of 
the roads) 


Based on corn, potato, cereals and 
domestic animáis. (Toasted corn and 
beans. Tistincha, charqui, chalona, 
cheese, empanadas. Locro. Humitas 
and tamales) 

Basketry, leather goods, silverware, 
fabrics and yarn, natural dyes, 
embroidery. 


Mud constructions 


Planting traditional producís 

Pachamama (Mother Earth), Coqueta, 
suri dance, Cult of the dead 
































QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ARGENTINA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

SURI DANCE 

Sub-category 

Music, songs and dances 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Pre-Hispanic dance preserved and practised on the occasion 
of the festivities ¡n honour of Our Lady ¡n Santa Rosa de Tastil 
as well as ¡n some villages by the hills (Las Mesadas y Capillas). 
Dancers dressed with suri feather costumes, dancing to the of 
beat of drums while forming circular shapes, back and forth. 


SECTION 


CODE 


Santa Rosa de Tastil-Potrero de Payogasta 


AR-SRT-02/CS-2011 / AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 


Record 1 of 10 























QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ARGENTINA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

TINKUNAKU / NIÑO DE GUALCO 

Sub-category 

Patrón Saint Festival 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Los Corrales - Las Pircas 

CODE 

AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


Tinkunaku is the event that celebrates the encounter between 
St Nicholas from the Parish Church and the Niño de Guaico, 
taking place on 31 January. The Sunday before 16 December, the 
Niño is taken 35 kilometres away from the church of Angulos to 
the Plaza Nueva (Famatina), followed bythe pilgrims. 

Together with the pilgrims of the Niño, the Inca, a hereditary 
role among the Gaitán family, are responsible for the transfer. A 
hymn in Quechua is sung while the Inca plays the drum. 


Copyright: Qhcipaq Ñan Argentina 





















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


BLANKET WOVEN IN TRADITIONAL LOOM 


Sub-category 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Blanket woven ¡n traditional loom with a design achieved by a a 
negative dye technique (lista atada) and embroidery. 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 


Knit fabric - textiles 


SECTION 

Los Corrales - Las Pircas 

CODE 

AR-LCLP-io/cs-2011 



Record 3 of 10 



















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


SUNDRYING AUTOCHTHONOS AJÍES (strand of chilli) 


Sub-category 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


According to altitude and microclimate conditions, 6 to 7 
varieties of corn, peppers, beans and potatoes are cultivated, 
some of which are later sold as seeds to other farmers in the 
area.After its harvest, ajíes are placed on the ground to dry in 
the sun. 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 


Agricultura! practices 
SECTION 


Las Peras-Sauzalito Section 


CODE 


AR-PPG-05/C-2011 






















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ARGENTINA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Symbolic sites 

Apachetas offerings at Abra de Ingañan (mountain pass) 

Sub-category 

Apacheta 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Abra de Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas Subsection 

CODE 

ar-achc-o3/cs-2oii 


DESCRIPTION 


Some local cultural characteristics are expressed through 
the preservaron of certain patterns of ritual such as the cult 
to Pachamama throughout the región, as well as setting up 
Apachetas as offerings. 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 




Record 5 of 10 




















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ARGENTINA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Music, songs and dances 

CAJA COPLERA (couplet beat box) 

Sub-category 

Musical Instruments 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHARAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


In music and dance, the singing of couplets with caja coplera or 
beat box remains active in two styles: one for winter with rather 
somber and elongated style, and one for summer with more 
rhythmic and happier melodies. 


SECTION 


Los Corrales-Las Pircas 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 




















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


Embroidery 


SHAWL WOVEN IN LOOM AND EMBROIDERED BY HAND 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Quebrada Grande-Las Escaleras Section 


QGE-01/C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


These traditional dresses for women consist of wide picote 
skirts (fabric woven from sheep’s wool), embellished with braids, 
lace and ribbons in contrasting colours; they also wear woven 
girdles and colourful shawls (scarf) with multicoloured floral 
embroidery. 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 


Record 7 of 10 




















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


ADOBE (CLAY) CONSTRUCTIONS 


Sub-category 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


In many Andean villages, ¡ncluding Santa Ana and Valle 
Colorado located ¡n Jujuy province, houses are built primarily of 
adobe (clay), roofed with wood, straw and strips of leather and 
then reinforced with mud. 


Clay 

SECTION 


Quebrada Grande-Las Escaleras Section 


CODE 


QGE-01/C-2011 



> 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 



Record 8 of 10 





















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


CROP OF A MULTIPLE VARIETYOFANDEAN CORN 


Sub-category 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Since Pre-hispanic times, many different varieties of indigenous 
corn are grown in the northwest. 


Copyright: Qhopoq Ñan Argentina 


Agricultura! practices 
SECTION 


Santa Rosa de Tastil-Potrero de Payogasta 


CODE 


AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011 



















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


Gastronomy 


REGIONAL DISHES: CHARQUI 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 


Meat dishes are cooked roasted and served with mote and 
peeled and boiled corn.The regional dish of charqui or chalona 
are good examples of the most common techniques to preserve 
salted meat, by traditional open-air or sun drying. 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan Argentina 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Las Pears- Sauzalito Section 


AR-PPG-05/CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 



















BOUVIA. Summary Outline of Intangible Cultural Manifestations pertaining to Qhapaq Nan 



Intangible Heritage Manifestations 

Attribute 

i. )traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2.) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3.) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4.) traditional craftsmanship techniques 

Legends and myths 

Life-giving spiritual beings; custodian 
and unfavourable beings 


Myths around the origin of the chullpa 
(ancient Andeans) 


Local history 

Uses of the Road: productive and 
communication level 

Ancient festivities (3 May, Spirit) 



Music and dances 


Groups of Dancers, Patrón Saint 
festival, ritual practices 

Songs dedicated to nature 

Development of musical instruments 
and costumes 

Games 





Festivities 


Patrón Saint Festivals (Saint Peter, 3 

May, carnival, All Saints) 

3 May festivities for planting 


Rituals 

Prayers offered to uywiris, achachilas, 
lake, Apachetas 

Production, fertility, reciprocity, healing 

Annual calendar of rituals 

Healing instruments 

Systems of Reciprocity 

Chalaqa (exchange) 

Ayni, mink’a 



Community practices 


Community Manifestations 



Traditional Medicine 


Healing of the body and soul 

The concept f health balanced with 
environmental, spiritual and social 
settings 

Preparation of ointments, patches etc. 

Traditional ecological wisdom 



Knowledge of environmental indicators 
related to productivity (stargazing, 
animáis etc.) 


Symbolic sites 









































































































QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional construction techniques 

SUKAQOLLUS 

Sub-category 

Traditional construction techniques 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Growing potatoes using the pre-Hispanic planting technique 
called Sukaqollus. 


Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan - BoliviaPicture by:Tony SuarezDate: 
February 2011 


SECTION 


DESAGUADERO - VIACHATiwanaku 



QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Agricultural practices 

KALLCHAS OF BARLEY 

Sub-category 

Agricultural practices 










































ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


The Kall Chas ¡s a barley collection method for the purpose of 
livestock fodder, which maintainsthe nutritional properties of 
the grain.lt is used as part of the barley drying process both for 
human consumption and to obtain the seed.(Fodder collection, 
the Colonial de Guaqui Temple can be seen in the background). 


Picture by:Tony SuarezCopyright: Qhapaq Ñan - BoliviaDate: 
July 2011 
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QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional construction techniques 

SUKAQOLLUS 

Sub-category 

Traditional construction techniques 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAININGTO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Aerial images of pre-Hispanic crop growing techniques 
(Sukaqollus) at Desaguadero. 


Picture by:Tony SuarezCopyright: Qhapaq Ñan - BoliviaDate: 
July 2011 


SECTION 


DesaguaderoDESAGUADERO - VIACHA 


CODE 


BO-DV-01-CS-2011 





















QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional ecological wisdom 

TAMBO WILAWILACULTURAL LANDSCAPE 

Sub-category 

Traditional ecological wisdom 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

TITIJUNIDESAGUADERO VIACHA 

CODE 

BO-DV-01-CS-2011 

DESCRIPTION 






















QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Music, songs and dances 

LLAMERADA 

Sub-category 

Traditional dance 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


The Folk dance called Llamerada, presents a male and a female 
characters called “Harneros”. 

Huancollo Comunita ¡s the festivity of the Espíritu or Spirit. 
This celebration shows a transitory process incorporating the 
LLamerada dance, performed mainly in cities. 


Picture by: Paola BorjaCopyright: Qhapaq Ñan - BoliviaDate: July 
2009 


SECTION 


Huancollo DESAGUADERO VIACHA 























QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Festivities and dance 

FIESTA DE ESPÍRITU (Spirit festivity) AND THE QINA QINA NATIVE 

DANCE 

Sub-category 

Agricultural festivities 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Zapana Jayuma Community DESAGUADERO VIACHA 

CODE 

BO-DV-01-CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


The “Fiesta de Espíritu” or Spirit festivity and the Qina Qina 
dance (Quenaquenas) from the Zapana Jayuma community, 
is held as part of the astronomical observation of the Qutu 
constellation (Pleiades). The celebration is aimed at forecasting 
the weather and planting season. 


Picture by: Richard Mújica AnguloCopyright: Qhapaq Ñan - 
BoliviaDate: July 2009 

























QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Community practices 


Traditional leaders 


Jiliri Mallku- Mama Talla 


COUNTRY 


BOLIVIA 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


The Mama Talla and J¡Iir Mallku are leaders of the Jayuma 
Zapana community. The role of leader is performed by a couple 
(man and woman) for a year, during which they wear traditional 
dress. These political leaders perform several rituals during the 
year, aimed at guaranteeing agricultural productivity and welfare 
for the community. 


Picture by: Richard Mújica AnguloCopyright: Qhapaq Ñan - 
BoliviaDate: July 2009 


SECTION 


Zapana Jayuma Community DESAGUADERO VIACHA 


CODE 


BO-DV-01-CS-2011 




















QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Community practices 

MANUFACTURING THE IKIÑA ON ATRADITIONAL LOOM 

Sub-category 

Weavings 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

DESAGUADERO VIACHA 

CODE 

BO-DV-oi-CS-2011 

DESCRIPTION 

■ ■ ■ 111111111 ■ 1 j 
























QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Community Practices 

SALE OF GARMENTS FOR NATIVE LEADERS (AUTORIDAD ORIGINARIA) 

Sub-category 

Weaving 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

VIACHADESAGUADERO - VIACHA 

CODE 

BO-DV-01-CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


Trading of textiles and garments in a community fair, aimed at 
native leaders (autoridad originaria). In the picture: ch’ikote, tari, 
wayaqa y ch’uspa. 


Picture by: Richard Mújica AnguloCopyright: Qhapoq Ñon - 
BoliviaDate: July 2009 






















QÑ_BO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

BOLIVIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Rituals 

TIN AND COCA LEAF READINGS 

Sub-category 

Disease curing, healing and purification rituals 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

VIACHADESAGUADERO VIACHA 

CODE 

BO-DV-01-CS-2011 

DESCRIPTION 

mr 



Ritual elements used by the Yatiri (the wise) for diagnosis 
and forecasting. The ritual involves the observation of a tari 
(weaving) enabling the readings of both the coca leaf and tin 
pieces, to predict the individuaos “fate”. 


Picture by: Richard Mújica AnguloCopyright: Qhapaq Ñon - 
BoliviaDate: July 2009 




















CHILE. Summary Outline of Intangible Cultural Manifestations pertaining to Qhapaq Nan 



Intangible Heritage Manifestations 

Attribute 

i.) traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2.) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3.) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4.) traditional craftsmanship techniques 

Legends and myths 

Mythological beingsfrom mythological 
Andean times 

Legends used as ¡nstruments to 
strengthen the sense of identity, 
preservation and endogenous 
development of the commumty. 

Andean world visión that helps to explain 
man’s relationship with the environment 
and the universe. 


Local history 

Indigenous heroes defending the 
territory invaded by the Spaniards. 


Territorial movements to the Andes, 
related to symbols assigned to mountains 
and locations that hold powers of 
protection and prosperity 


“ 


Dances ¡n family or Patrón Saint 
festivals, linked to sacred physical 
spaces, showcasing the Andean 
religious syncretism 

Community chanting and worshiping 
nature 

Handmade percussion and wind 
¡nstruments 

Games 

Criollas (traditional) manifestations 

Traditional games linked to colonial 
times 


Symbolic elements built with 
manual techniques transmitted from 
generation to generation 

Festivities 


Festivities or religious ceremonies, civic 
festivals, processions, pilgrimage 



Rituals 


Fertility fountains, healing, spiritual 
liberation, gratitude to Mother Earth. 
Waki 



The language associated and linked to 
rituals, prayers and pleas 

Astronomical readings related to 
agricultural cycles 

Systems of Reciprocity 


Principie of retribution forfavours 
received, Buen Vivir (Good Living) 

Regeneration, transmutation to 
another State or life, (equilibrium, 
complementarity) 


Community practices 

The language associated and linked to 
everyday life 

Manos prestadas/m/nga comunitaria, 
clearing channels, floreamientoManos 
prestadas/m/nga comunitaria, limpia de 
canales, floreamiento 



























































Trad¡tional Medicine 

The language associated and linked to 
medicinal practices 

Healing rituals at community or 
individual level 

Using the environment as a “whole” 
connected to the being, spiritual 
equilibrium, with cosmic presence of the 
good and the evil 

Manufacturing ointments and sacred 
potions 

Traditional ecological wisdom 

The language associated with rituals 
related to nature 

Based on the beliefs of the supernatural 

Management of lunar and cosmic cycles 

Planting techniques 

Symbolic sites 


Locations with mythical powers or 
religious ¡n some cases linked to 
religious syncretism. Apachetas and 
chullpas 

Relative to water, hills and mountains, 
duality and production. 


Toponomy 

Words of a pre-Hispanic origin, aymara, 
quechua, kunza y colla. 




Gastronomy 

History linked to the gentiles food 

Food base including corn, stews, 
cereals, grains, domestic animáis and 
comida criolla (traditional food) 



Traditional craftsmanship 
techniques 

Textiles with colours and symbols that 
draw and represent its history 

Utilitarian and ritual pottery 


Pedal powered loom and looms 
adjusted to the waist, ground. 

Stonemason made ofvolcanic material. 

Traditional construction 
techniques 


Buildings related to community rituals 


Constructions in stone, clay, tapial, 
usa ge of paja brava (straw) 

Agricultura! practices 


Traditional sows, linked to festivities 
and rituals for Pachamama 


Agricultural dirt road 

Worldview 

Linked to the duality of the existence of 
everything surrounding people and the 
community 

Aymi, expressed in the Andean 
principies of Buen Vivir. 

World visión based on the complementary 
of duality. Identity related to artisan 
mining 
























































QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

CHILE 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Knowledge and practices related to nature and the universe 

LICANCABUR VOLCANO 

Sub-category 

Legends and myths 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Camar Peine Subsection 

CODE 

CH-CS-13/CS-2010 


DESCRIPTION 


The Licancabur volcano ¡s considered a guiding Andean deity 
of great ¡mportance for the Atácamenos or Lickan-antay. It ¡s 
located at the Salar de Atacama, El Loa province.APU MALLKU 
(Great Master)ANTOFAGASTA Región. QHAPAQÑAN Chile 


Picture by: UTQÑCopyright: Consejo de Monumentos 
NacionalesDate: April 2012 



















QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

CHILE 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

LAKITAS DE CUPO 

Sub-category 

Music, songs and dances 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Cupo Catarpe Subsection 

CODE 

CH-CT-io/CS-2010 


DESCRIPTION 


Lakitas women from the indigenous community 
group Atacameña de Cupo.Musical Instruments 
ZAMPOÑASANTOFAGASTA región QHAPAQÑAN, Chile 


Picture by: UTQÑ Copyright: Consejo de Monumentos 
NacionalesDate: April 2011 




















QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


Festivities 


AYQUINA COMMUNITY MASS 


COUNTRY 


CHILE 


Corpus Cristi mass outside the Ayquina church.RELIGIOUS 
CEREMONIES ANTOFAGASTA REGION QHAPAQÑAN, CHILE 


Picture by: UTQÑ Copyright: Consejo de Monumentos 
NacionalesDate: June 2010 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Cupo Catarpe Subsection 


CH-TN-11/CS-2009 


DESCRIPTION 

















QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

CHILE 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

CHALTA DE LOS MAYORDOMOS 

Sub-category 

Festivities 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Dance and music ¡n the festivities of Pachalla mpe en 
Socoroma.AGRICULTURAL FESTIVITIES ARICA Y PARINACOTA 
REGION QHAPAQÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: Jorge Moreira Copyright: Jorge MoreiraDate: May- 
February / 2006-2007 


SECTION 


Putre Zapahuira Subsection 




















QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

CHILE 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 

HANDCRAFT IN LlPARITA STONE 

Sub-category 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Tableta de rape ¡n L¡parita stone.CANTERO ANTOFAGASTA 
REGIONQHAPAQÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: UTQÑ Copyright: Consejo de Monumentos 
NacionalesDate: May 2011 


SECTION 


Cupo Catarpe Subsection 




















QÑ CH- REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 

COUNTRY 

CHILE 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

VELANDO LAS CRUCES (LIGHTING THE CANDLES OFTHE CROSSES) 

Sub-category 

Rituals 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHARAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Women at the house of miracles, watching over the candle 
crosses, before taking them to the Apacheta. Socoroma 
community. EVENINGS/ RITUALS ARICA AND PARINACOTA 
REGION QHARAQÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: Jorge Moreira Copyright: Jorge MoreiraDate: May- 
February / 2006-2007 


SECTION 


Putre Zapahuira Subsection 





















QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

CHILE 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

ADORNING LLAMAS 

Sub-category 

Community Practices 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Camar Peine Subsection 

CODE 

CH-CS-13/CS-2010, CH-PN-18/CS-2010 


DESCRIPTION 


Villager with decorated livestock ¡n the Salar de Atacama sector. 
ADORNING LIVESTOCK ANTOFAGASTA REGION QHAPAQ 
ÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: UTQÑ Copyright: Consejo de Monumentos 
NacionalesDate: 2011 




















QÑ_CH VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


Music, songs and dances 


PACHALLAM PE DANCE AT COTANA 


COUNTRY 


CHILE 


Putre Zapahuira Subsection 


CH-PS-01/C-2009, CH-SS-02/CS-2009 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


After first stopping at the Superintendente house, Pachalla mpe 
dancers’ stop at Socoroma. AGRICULTURAL DANCEARICA Y 
PARINACOTA REGION QHAPAQÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: Carmen Menares Copyright: Carmen MenaresDate: 
November 2009 






















QÑ CH- REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


Sacred and symbolic sites 


CROSSES ATTHE APACHETA 


COUNTRY 


CHILE 


Putre Zapahuira Subsection 


CH-PS-01/C-2009, CH-SS-02/CS-2009 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


The placing of crosses at the Yapabelina apacheta- Socoroma 
community.APACHETA- shrine- (Apachiqta, Apachita) ARICA Y 
PARINACOTA REGIONQHAPAQÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: Jorge Moreira Copyright: Jorge MoreiraDate: May- 
February / 2006-2007 




















QÑ_AR VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


Gastronomy 


SELECTION PROCESS TO PLANT POTATOES 


COUNTRY 


CHILE 


Putre Zapahuira Subsection 


CH-PS-01/C-2009, CH-SS-02/CS-2009 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


Women selecting potatoes to be planted. Socoroma community. 
POTATO (solanum tuberosum; ch'uqi ay.) ARICA AND 
PARI N ACOTA REGION QHAPAQÑAN CHILE 


Picture by: Jorge Moreira Copyright: Jorge Moreira Date by: May- 
February / 2006-2007 



















COLOMBIA 


Summary Outline of Intangible Cultural Manifestations pertaining to Qhapaq Ñan 



Intangible Heritage Manifestations 

Attribute 

i. )traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2.) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3.) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4.) traditional craftsmanship techniques 

Legends and myths 

Fantastic beings 




Local history 

Usage of the Road, heroes, actions 




Music and dances 


Dancing groups, Mare Band, 
municipality band 



Games 





Festivities 


Patrón Saint festival, Blacks and Whites 
Carnival 


Guaguas de Pan 

Rituals 


Fertility, healing 

Healing 


Systems of Reciprocity 


Pringue 

Pringue 


Community practices 


Manos prestadas/m/nga 


Weavings, Wood carving 

Traditional Medicine 



Concept of health and disease based on 
duality 


Traditional ecological wisdom 



Chagra 


Symbolic sites 





Toponomy 

Words of pre-Hispanic origin 




Gastronomy 


Based on corn, potato, cereals, domestic 
animáis 



Traditional craftsmanship 
techniques 




Weavings, carvings, embossing 

Traditional construction 
techniques 

Mud constructions 




Agricultura! practices 


Planting traditional produce 



Worldview 



World visión based on duality 




























QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


Music and dances 


DANCING GROUPS- MARE BANDS, MUNICIPAL BANDS 


COUNTRY 


COLOMBIA 


The Mojigangas are a group of men dressed in male and female 
costumes, who dance during the festivities of San Pedro de Funes 
on 29 June. The dancers accompany the community on 28 June to 
the houses of the fiesteros or partygoers in the Paso de la Cera. 
Each house offers ají (chilli) and “chicha jura”(corn beer) to drink. 


Picture by: Claudia Afanador H. Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: 
June 2012 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


Rumichaca - Pasto 


SECTION 


CODE 


CO-RP-C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 1 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 

WEAVING, WOOD AND STONE CARVING, LEATHER EMBOSSING, 
CERAMICS, PASTO GLAZING, CHAFF WORKING TECHNIQUE, 

BASKETERY. 

Sub-category 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Loom attached to the floor or Guanga, used to manufacture 
blankets, ponchos or other ítems made of wool or industrial 
fibres. Once the housework ¡s finished, weavers spend some time 
producing things for the family.The wool ¡s spun with a wheel, 
usinga pre-Hispanic technique. 


Picture by: Alejandra Zúñiga A.Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: 
January 2011 


SECTION 


Rumichaca - Pasto 






















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditions and oral expressions, including the language as a 
vehicle of intangible cultural heritage 

MUSICAL COMPOSITION FORTHE MARE BANDS AND OTHER 
TRADITIONAL BANDS; CHOREOGRAPHIES FOR DANCERS, SAN 

JUANES AND COMPARSAS (musical groups). 

Sub-category 

Music and dances 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS ASSOCIATED WITH QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

CODE 

CO-RP-C-2011 

DESCRIPTION 


—_ 


The Mare Band (banda de yegua) ¡s formed by musicians who 
play traditional ¡nstruments such as the pincuyo flute made 
of bird bone, the bass drum or bombo made of mare leather 
and, ¡n some cases, orange tree leaf or other plants are used to 
produce musical sounds. Local authors play musical pieces made 
specifically for the Mojiganga. 





















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 

SOIL CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 

Sub-category 

Traditional ecological wisdom 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

CODE 

CO-RP-C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


The Tapia pisada, is manufactured with different mixes of 
compacted mud to achieve the right consistency.lt is used to built 
houses, sepárate land and to delimit Qhapaq Ñan. 


Picture by: Diana PastasCopyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: August 
2008 






















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Knowledge and expertise related to nature and the universe 

PLANTING AND HARVESTING CYCLES 

Sub-category 

Agricultural practices 




















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

FERTILITY, HEALING 

Sub-category 

Rituals 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


For the transfer of land, the ¡ndigenous community of Pasto 
performs a fertility ritual where the couple receiving the property 
must roll on the ground to soak it in and take possession. People 
accompanying the ritual are offered chicha de maíz and special 
foods prepared for the occasion. 


Picture by: Diana Pastas Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: August 
2008 


SECTION 


Rumichaca - Pasto 





















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Knowledge and expertise related to nature and the universe 

CHAGRA 

Sub-category 

Traditional ecological wisdom 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

CODE 

CO-RP-C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


The Chagra, ¡s a space dedicated to growing food and medicinal 
plants for household consumption. Planting in the Chagra 
follows the solar cycle as well as the concept of health and disease 
held by the Andean communities of Qhapaq Ñan - Colombia. 


Picture by: Alejandra Zúñiga A. Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: 
August 2008 



















QÑ-CO REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

CHURCHES, SANCTUARIES, SACRED NICH- 

ES 

Sub-category 

Symbolic sites 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHARAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

CODE 

co-RP-c-2011 

DESCRIPCION 

1 1 


The sanctuary of Our Lady of Lajas, located over the Guáitara 
river. It ¡s a sacred site where the people from different parts of 
Colombia and Ecuador come to worship Our Lady of the Rosary; 
the apparition of the Virgin Mary is said to have taken place over 
the Laja stone. 


Picture by: Claudia Afanador H. Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: 
January 2011 






















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Traditional craftsmanship techniques 


Festivities 


WOOD OBJECTS (YUGO AND MASKS) 


COUNTRY 


COLOMBIA 


The Cacho de Plata and the Cacho de Oro are fertility dances 
performed duringthe Patrón Saint festival of Pachamama, so its 
growing crops are fertile and abundant. Children perform during 
the Señor de Gualmatán festivities. The Yugo and masks are 
carved in wood and covered with cloth or coloured paper. 


Picture by: Claudia Afanador H. Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: 
January 2011 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Rumichaca - Pasto 


CO-RP-C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


















QÑ_CO VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

COLOMBIA 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditions and oral expressions, including the language as a 
vehicle of intangible cultural heritage 

DENOMINACIONES, ACTIVITIES AND CHARACTERES 

Sub-category 

Festivities 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

CODE 

CO-RP-C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


Choreographic collectives from the Carnival of Blacks and Whites 
¡n Pasto, dance to the rhythm of Andean music, and ¡n particular 
from the Andes Nariño. Some of the members play instruments 
like bass drums, quenas and rondadores (indigenous flutes). 


Picture by: Alejandra Zúñiga Copyright: QÑ Colombia ©Date: 
January 2012 


















ECUADOR 

Summary Outline of Intangible Cultural Manifestations pertaining to Qhapaq Ñan 



Intangible Heritage Manifestations 

Attribute 

i.) traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2.) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3.) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4.) traditional craftsmanship techniques 

Legends and myths 

Mythological beings (elf, widow, guagua 
auca, chugllurumi, infidels, huacas) 


The Warmi supay associated with the 
forest 


Local history 

Usage of the roads, transport, 
commerce, smugglers (cacharreros). 
Apachitas 




Music and dances 


Dancing groups, (Inti Raymi, Corpus 
Cristi), musical bands 

Harvest festivity or Jahuay, Quilla raymi 
orThanksgiving Festivity for Pachamama, 
Colla Raymi, Kapac Raymi, pacha pucuy 
raymi for the rain, good harvests 


Games 


Traditional games, the spinning top 
(trompo), balls, ensacados, the “fattened 
st¡ck”(paloencebado). Game, game of 
the “Sopalatas” 



Festivities 


Patrón Saint festival (parish and 
cantón) or religious ceremonies 
(Señor de la Buena Esperanza), Civic 
festivals. Processions (Our Lady of the 
Rosary), Romer a (Our Lady of Peace), 
Pilgrimage (Our Lady of the Swine, 

Our Lady of the Quinche). Carnival, 
Innocents 



Rituals 


Fertility, healing (evil eye, soul loss, 

“fright sickness”). Huytua (purifying 
ritual) 



Systems of Reciprocity 


Barter, markets 


















Community practices 


Minga, huasipichay, Ayni, cambia manos 

Chugchir 


Traditional Medicine 



Use of herbal medicine /midwives, 
yerbateros (herb healers) 


Traditional Ecologic wisdom 





Symbolic sites 



Lagoons (Laguna de Culebrillas) spring, 
pogyos, waterfalls, caves 


Toponomy 

Words of a pre-Hispanic origin 




Gastronomy 


Based on white, yellow and black corn, 
potato, zambo, zapallo, sweet potato, 
beans, cereals, domestic animáis 
(guinea pig -cuy or cobayo), Chicha de 
maíz, Chicha de jora 



Traditional craftsmanship 
techniques 




Sheep and llama wool weavings, 
textiles made with pedal-powered 
looms or looms adjusted to the waist, 
sculpture 

Traditional construction 
techniques 

Constructions made of adobe, roofing 
associated with the “smoked” ritual, 
adobe, bricks and tapiales (mud walls) 




Agricultura! practices 


Planting traditional produce, 
agriculture, dirt roads 

Using the phases of the moon for 
planting and harvesting 


Worldview 



World visión based on duality and 
complementarity 

















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

PILGRIMAGE/ROMERÍA FOR OUR LADY OFTHE QUINCHE 

Sub-category 

Festivities 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL Campana Pucará - Quitoloma 

CODE 

EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


The Pilgrimage/Romería to the sanctuary of Our Lady ofThe 
Quinche, is performed in November, involving not only the 
inhabitants of the parish, but about 500,000 people from 
around the country who are devotees of Our Lady and have 
received special favours such as healing diseases and ailments. 
The pilgrimage departs from four different locations (Calderón, 
Cumbayá Cusubamba Sangolquí) at night and early morning 
to reach the parish of Quinche, travelling cross-country for 
approximately 6okm including some sections of the oíd roads. 
Upon arrival, the parish priest offers Mass. 


Copyright: INPC©Date: November-2010 
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QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 

PEDAL-POWERED LOOM 

Sub-category 

Traditional craftsmanship techniques 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL Achupallas - Ingapirca 

CODE 

Ec-Ai-n/cs-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


This traditional craftsmanship technique ¡s still performed 
at some communities ¡n the highlands, particularly for the 
manufacturing of traditional costumes and trade Ítems for 
the commumty. The technique is passed from generation to 
generation. 


Picture by: Diana Márquez Copyright: INPC©Date: September 
2009 



















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Knowledge and expertise related to nature and the universe 

SACRED LAGOON OF CULEBRILLAS 

Sub-category 

Symbolic sites 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL Achupallas - Ingapirca 

CODE 

Ec-Ai-n/cs-2011 

DESCRIPTION 




The Culebrillas lagoon is considered a sacred site by the 
surrounding community. Cleansing and purificaron rituals are 
performed here. 


Picture by: Diana MárquezCopyright: INPC©Date: September 
2009 




















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditions and oral expressions, including the language as a 
vehicle of intangible cultural heritage 

CONSTRUCTIONS IN ADOBE 

Sub-category 

Traditional construction techniques 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL Achupallas - Ingapirca 

CODE 

Ec-Ai-n/cs-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


Traditional construction techniques are still being used by 
communities connected to Qhapaq Ñon. Many make adobe 
bricks maintaining traditional techniques used by their ancestors 
and using raw materials from the area. 


Picture by: Mónica Bolaños Copyright: INPC(c)Date: July 2009 



















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditions and oral expressions, ¡ncluding the language as a 
vehicle of intangible cultural heritage 

USE OFTHE ROAD FORTRANSPORT AND TRADE 

Sub-category 

Local history 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL Achupallas - Ingapirca 

CODE 

EC-AI-h/CS-2011 

DESCRIPTION 

l 



















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

Sub-category 

Music and dances 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL NAGSCIHE - PANZALEO 

CODE 

Ec-NP-io/cs-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


The Yumbos dancing groups are those who perform at the 
Yumbada, a traditional festivity that integrates the catholic 
tradition of Corpus Christi with the summer solstice. It takes 
place on the 21 June. 


Copyright: INPC©Date: June 2010 





















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

CATZOS 

Sub-category 

Gastronomy 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

NATIONAL NAGSCIHE - PANZALEO 

CODE 

Ec-NP-io/cs-2011 


DESCRIPTION 


The “catzos” are the typical food of several villages ¡n the 
Ecuadorian highlands. It consists of an edible white beetle, 
collected early ¡n the mornings during the months of October 
and November. They are served with dried and toasted corn. 


Picture by: DAYUMAALBÁN Copyright: INPC©Date: September 
2009 






















QÑ_EC REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Social practices, rituals and festive events 


MARKET 


Sub-category 


Markets 


COUNTRY 


ECUADOR 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Markets are places where communities interact, while ofFering 
traditional producís such as corn and potatoes. Markets orfairs 
usually take place on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. 


Picture by: DIANA MARQUEZ Copyright: INPC(c)Date: 
September 2009 


SECTION 


NATIONAL NAGSICHE- PANZALEO 


EC-NP-10/CS-2011 


CODE 




















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Knowledge and expertise related to nature and the universe 

YERBERO (healers) 

Sub-category 

Traditional medicine 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Yerberos are people who are dedicated to healing (evil eye, 
malaire or“fright sickness”), using herbs such as ruda, matico 
and nettle, among others. 


Copyright: INPC©Copyright: INPC©Date: March 2010 


SECTION 


NATIONAL Pimán - Caranqui 



















QÑ_EC VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

ECUADOR 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

GUAYUNGAS 

Sub-category 

Agricultura! practices 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


Tied corn dried naturally whose seeds will be used for next years’ 
plantings. The corn ¡s also used for flour or ¡s toasted. 


'Copyright: INPC©Copyright: INPC©Date: March 2010 


SECTION 


BINATIONALJimbura- Puente Roto 


















PERU. Summary Outline of Intangible Cultural Manifestations pertaining to Qhapoq Ñan 



Intangible Heritage Manifestations 

Attribute 

i.) traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2.) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3.) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4.) traditional craftsmanship techniques 

Legends and myths 

Associated with mythical characters, 
tutelary deities, elements of nature, 
magic, fantastic and spiritual beings, 
religious topics, travelling the Inca Road 
by Virgins.Legends and myths related 
to gentiles, soqas, souls, machus, 
ghosts, elves, sirens, condemned, 
qharisiris. 

Use of restrictions and social order. 

Myths originated in the qochas lagoons. 
Construction of channels, paqarinas 
- place of origin of the Incas, healing 
springs of water, Incas’ baths, aq 1 las home 
or chosen by the Sun and the Inca. 


Local history 

The usage and origin of the Inca Road 
or Qhapaq Ñan to celébrate Andean- 
catholic rituals, for productivity, 
coordination between populations, the 
path ofthe chaskis.Stories of historie 
achievements during the different 
historie stages of post Inca history. 

Pilgrimage to the apus at Easter 
and carnival. Archaeological sites 
used for agro-pastoral rituals. In the 
apus, candles are lit, mass is held 
and alasitas built.Representation of 
deeds and historical faets in terms of 
festivities. 

Stories concerning the founding of 
cities and the resistance of ethnic 
groups that preceded the Incas (Casa 
the Huayacundos).Stories relating to the 
practice of Shamanism. 


Music and dances 


Dances related to history, livestock, 
agriculture and customs.Traditional 
music (huaynos, carnivals, 
chimayches, etc.)Groups of dancers, 
celebrations, songs dedicated to 
the Incas (pallas songs, whose lyrics 
recount the travels ofthe Incas) 

Songs relating to the Andean worldview 
and agricultural activities (the ch’ayñas 
singing ofthe Saints).Songs and music 
dedicated to the hills or apus / jirkas, 
Apachetas, (arwis) and crosses that can 
be found during the Inca Road, coplas 
dedicated to the tour and achievements 
ofthe Incas (the pallas).Songs dedicated 
to nature (carnival songs). 

Development of ancient musical 
instruments. (quena, tarkadas, pinkullos, 
drums, panpipes).Development of festive 
costumes and clothing. 

Games 


Carnival festivity. The Chiuka game is 
played as a ritual for forecasting the 
year; with certain similarities to golf, 
a wooden ball or maruna is hit by 
wooden clubs 



Festivities 


There are a variety of religious, civic 
and customs festivities related to 
the agricultural and commemorative 
eyele, among which: The party of 
Warachikuy or ritual to celébrate 
going from adolescence to 
adulthood, festivals and rituals 
devoted to carved images of different 
shapes: Lito toads sculptures to 
attract rain and silver, and finally, the 
party of the crosses as a Symbol of 
wak’as or sacred sites. 

Festivities to clean the irrigation ditch 
(worship of water). 

Manufacturing costumes and festive 
dresses. 














Rituals 

Prayers in cali of natural elements (apus 
or jirkas, cairns, water, lakes, etc.), In 
planting, marking livestock and for 
Christian symbols. 

Rituals to celébrate the start of the 
agricultura! year, t’inkas, ch’allas for 
productivity, animal breeding, soil 
fertility; reciprocity, healing. Apus, 
prayers to the earth.The coca phukuy 
as an offering to the Gods.Staging 
of Machu Qocha ritual, associated 
to Lake Titicaca on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception.Rituals 
related to water (ch’amperia), lagoons, 
payments, deliveries or offerings 
to the land and tutelary deities in 
August, the animáis evening velada 
a los animales -on 24 June, rituals 
during foundation and roofing of 
houses.Rituals related to the cure of 
diseases. 

Knowledge and use of sacred plants 
for rituals such as coca leaf (chewing 
and/or traditional use) and San Pedro. 
Ceremonies, animal shaped sculptures in 
Lito.The use of paraphernalia for healing 
(animáis, plants, etc.). 

Materials for healings.Ceremonies and 
rituals for the foundation and roofing of 
houses. 

Systems of Redprocity 

Mink'a “The request or the appeal” 
for the loan of labour.Barter or Chalay 
between the population of high and low 
ground. 

Continuity with ayni and mink 
systems (also called minga or 

Turna ) in the different family and 
agricultura! activities.Trade reciprocity 
through bartering. 


Traditional practice of bartering for 
textiles and agricultural producís through 
a trade route running through the 
different altitudes of Qhapaq Ñan. 

Community practices 

The Election of ancestral and 
community leaders 

Community work on tasks such as 
communal activity for the execution 
of public works or other activities 
to the benefit the community as a 
whole. 



Traditional Medicine 


Treatment of various physiological 
and cultural conditions.Rituals, 
despachos, veiled for cu ring diseases 
and the healer -the “rayoq churin” 

(son ofthe beam), Andean priests and 
doctors, specialists catires treating 
diseases.Use and application of 
medicinal plants, animáis, minerals 
therapeutic use for the treatment of 
diseases. 

Knowledge, use and consumption of 
medicinal plants.Concept ofhealth based 
around an environmental and spiritual 
balance. 

Preparation of ointments, bandages 
for pain and fractures. Rubbing or 
maceration in alcohol, sautéed plants for 
males de viento or wind evils. 

Traditional Ecologic wisdom 

Oral transmission of the knowledge 
about forecasters. 


Knowledge of environmental indicators 
related to agricultura! productivity. 
Knowledge of environmental indicators 
(flora and fauna) that determine the 
agricultura! cycle. Observation of 
the “behaviour” of the river sand on 
the 1 August to forecast agricultural 
production. Watching the stars to start 
planting. 

The Botella de las siete animas (bottle of 
the seven souls) - agricultural forecast of 
the year. 











Symbolic sites 

Travellers’ prayers 

Archaeological sites where the 
following can be found: charms, 
enqas (illas) and Lito sculptures, and 
Apachetas pucaras, crosses, chapéis. 

Titicaca lake, theApu Pariacaca, 

Pachacamac. 


Toponymy 

Ñames in Quechua and Aymara 
related to the Qhapaq Ñan Road, the 
population, sectors, natural elements 
and the environment. 

Inca trail, sacred hills (jirkas), abras, 
rivers, lagoons, snowy mountains, 
archaeological sites, etc.Hills or apus, 
Apachetas, wak’as or sacred sites, 
mach’ay or natural covers 



Gastronomy 

Orality about the invitation of food 
or apus to tutelary deities, land or 
Pachamama .Oral transmission of 
ancestral recipes between generations. 

Variety of dishes consumed on a 
daily basis, during festivities and 
on ceremonies using local produce 
(chuño, moraya, corn, wheat, beans, 
quinoa, tarwi, lisas, potato, cassava, 
guinea pig, sheep, alpacas, etc. 

Using solar energy to preserve food. 

The use of air and sun for dehydration 
products.Collection of food plants during 
certain times of the year. 

Drying, among others, meat, leather, 
corn, potato.Production of Chuno, tocosh 
potato and corn. 

Traditional craftsmanship 
techniques 



Use of natural resources (plants, animáis 
and minerals) as dyes for textiles. 
Iconographic representation of natural 
elements in the textile industry (flora 
and fauna), linked to oral stories and 
other geometric figures.Embossed local 
iconography (flora, fauna, geometric, 
zoomorphic, anthropomorphic, 
phytomorfic, stars and other). 

Manufacture of garments and textiles 
producís both for utilitarian and 
decorative purposes (using sheep wool, 
alpaca, llamas and synthetic wool). Use 
the pedal powered loom and the floor 
loom.Continuity in the development 
ofworkin leather (tanning).Continuity 
in the development of utilitarian and 
decorative Ítems in adobe, using ancestral 
techniques.Continuity of knowledge and 
ancient techniques for hat making. 

Traditional construction 
techniques 


Development of housing with raw 
material from the surrounding 
environment: carved and natural 
stone; mud, straw and gigantón. 
Construction of animal pens using 
pircado stone. 

Use of ichu or straw, soil and stone for 
construction. 

Artisanal manufacturing of adobes and 
quinchas. 

Agricultura! practices 

Oral transmission between generations. 
Knowledge about weather forecasting 
such as the cabañuelas. 

Planting Andean producís 
related to rituals for planting and 
harvesting.Technology for the use 
and management of terraces for 
agriculture.Construction of barns for 
potato conservation. 

Control of ecological areas to secure and 
vary food.Land management according 
to access to water (rains and permanent 
water bodies).Periodical distribution 
of crops on resting soil.Knowledge 
of environmental and astronomical 
indicators (moon and stars) for 
agricultura! production 

Preparation and continued use 
of traditional and ancestral tools 
(chaquitaqlla, corana beak sickle, plow). 

Use of irrigation channels and the 
stationary rain system. Fertiliser made 
from manure from cattle, sheep and small 
animáis is used. 

Worldview 

Belief in spirits and tutelary Pucaras 
and apus, Catholic gods and life 
transcending beyond. 


Duality visión of the Andean world trying 
to seek balance. 














QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

PERU 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Traditions and oral expressions, including the language as a 
vehicle of intangible cultural heritage 

APU PARIACACA 

Sub-category 

Apu Mallku 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


The Apu Pariacaca ¡s one of the most ¡mportant gods ¡n the 
Central Highlands.Many oral tales, passed from one generation, 
have been inspired by this god ¡n the nearby villages and ¡n the 
basin of this snowy mountain. The section found at the Xauxa - 
Pachacamac is of great importance in geographical, historical and 
ethnological terms. 


Picture by: Roel Alvarado VillanuevaCopyright: Qhapaq Ñan 
ProjectDate: 21 October 2008 


SECTION 























QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Music, dances and songs 


Traditional music 


PINKULLERO AND THE POMABAMBA SINGER 


COUNTRY 


PERU 


A pomabambina singer alongside a musician playing the pinkullo 
and the la caja de forma paralela (drum/beatbox). Together they 
make up a traditional duet, typical of the Pomabamba región. 


Picture by: Melinda Martínez Cano Copyright: Qhapaq Ñon 
ProjectDate: October 2009 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Huánuco Pampa - Huamachuco 


PE-HH-56/CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 























QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


COUNTRY 


PERU 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Traditions and oral expressions, ¡ncluding the language as a 
vehicle of intangible cultural heritage 


INCA NAANI 


Sub-category 


Oral and local history / usage of the Road 


The Huánuco Pampa - Huamachuco section of Qhapaq Ñan 
is used to this date by local villagers living in its surroundings. 
At the same time, its cióse relationship with this heritage is 
manifested not only in its usage, but also in the continuity of 
collective memory of an intergenerational discourse and oral 
traditions that are expressed on the Inca Trail or Inca Naani and 
its landscape. 


Picture by: Paola Borja Chávez Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan 
ProjectDate: September 2009 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Huánuco Pampa - Huamachuco 


PE-HH-46/CS-2011 


DESCRIPTION 

















QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

PERU 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Knowledge and expertise related to nature and the universe 

USE OF MEDICINAL PLANTS 

Sub-category 

Traditional Medicine 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


DESCRIPTION 


The use of herbs for healing physiological and (psychological?) 
¡Ilnesses ¡s an ongoing practice among Andean populations, 
either ¡n their homes or through specialists or healers known 
as curiosos. Diseases such as malaire, colds, chucaque, spirits, 
among others, are treated with medicinal plants using techniques 
such as plaster, smoke offerings or sahumeo, hot water, steam 
etc. 


Picture by: Paola Borja Chávez Copyright: Qhcipoq Ñan 
ProjectDate: September 2009 



















QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

PERÚ 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Social practices, rituals and festive events 

APACHETAS 

Sub-category 

Symbolic sites 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

SECTION 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 

CODE 

pe-xp-3o/cs-2oii 


DESCRIPTION 


A group of stone shrines or Apachetas at Portachuelo. Walkers 
and travellers leave one or more stones on the side of the path, 
¡n the belief that will bode well for a good trip and safe arrival to 
their destinaron. 


Picture by: Roberto Guerrero Copyright: Qhapaq Ñan 
ProjectDate: 7 August 2010 



















QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Agricultura! practices 


Agricultural practices 


QHASWAY DANCE- CARNIVAL 


COUNTRY 


PERU 


Single men and women, at an eligible age to get married, 
wear their best clothes out in the evenings and dance to the 
bandurrias and mandolins, while improvising movements that 
fit the moment. The costumes are opulent machine embroidered 
designs in bright colours. 


Picture by: Zonia Frecia Escalante Pancorbo Copyright: Qhapaq 
Ñon ProjectDate: 2011 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Cusco - Desaguadero 


PE-CD-03/C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 



















QÑ_PE REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Traditional leaders 


Traditional leaders 


THE VARAYOQ AND REGIDORES 


COUNTRY 


PERU 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


DESCRIPTION 


“ Varayoc ” a Quechuan word meaning a powerful older person, 
who carries a cañe appropriately adorned and decorated as a 
Symbol of their command. His authority ¡s exercised firmly but 
fairly and equitably. Accompanied by regidores who are mostly 
children aged six and above who are learning the roles of the 
Varayoq and also carry a stick according to their age. Their 
initiation ineludes learning to play the pututu. They wear red, 
decorated costumes with characteristic pallay, and they wear 
them everyday. 


Picture by: Zonia Frecia Escalante Pancorbo Copyright: Qhopaq 
Ñan ProjectDate: 2009 


SECTION 


Ollantaytambo - Lares-Valle de Laceo 


CODE 


PE—OL-18/CS -2011 




















QÑ_PE REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Gastronomy 


Organisational practices 


FOOD PREPARATION 


COUNTRY 


PERU 


Food prepararon bythewives of the traditional leaders, the 
Jilakatas. They are differentiated from otherwomen by wearing 
black clothes and a rosette on their chest. They are responsible 
for organizing the preparation of food for special occasions 
such as welcoming leaders, local Patrón Saint festivals, parades, 
community anniversaries, and other activities. 


Picture by: Zonia Frecia Escalante Pancorbo Copyright: Qhapaq 
Ñon ProjectDate: 2010 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Cusco - Desaguadero 


PE-CD-13/C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 






















QÑ_PE REGISTRO VISUAL - PATRIMONIO CULTURAL INMATERIAL 


INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 


Sub-category 


Agricultura! practices 


Carnival festivities 


VISITANAKUY 


COUNTRY 


PERU 


An event in which godchildren, relatives and family friends visit the house 
of the godfather or compadre, all ¡n opulent dress. Machine embroidered 
hats worn only on this occasion, stand out for their decorations made of 
“rogue”(pillo) or bread wreath, balloons and streamers. In their blankets 
they carry the “apachata”, a gift of either food or drink for the compadre. 
This activity takes place during carnival week. 


Picture by: Frida Callañaupa Gibaja Copyright: Qhcipaq Ñan ProjectDate: 
2010 


ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 
MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 


SECTION 


CODE 


Cusco - Desaguadero 


PE-CD-08/C-2011 


DESCRIPTION 

















QÑ_PE VISUAL RECORD - INTANGIBLE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

COUNTRY 

PERU 

INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Socio-economic practices 

USE OFTHE ROAD 

Sub-category 

Socio-economic practices 

ELEMENTS-LOCALITIES-COMMUNITIES- CULTURAL 

SECTION 

Cusco - Desaguadero 

MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

CODE 

PE-CD-13/C-2011 

DESCRIPTION 

S?'f: ?J 



A path placed above the road of the Sisipampa, still allows for the 
¡ntegration ofseveral populations, such as theAseroni, Huaccani and 
Pomata. Along this pathway bartering and the exchange of different 
producís, the transmission of cultural valúes, the development of 
common practices, etc. can be found. 



















ANNEX 


GENERAL MODEL - SUMMARY OUTLINE OF INTANGIBLE CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS PERTAINING TO QHAPAQÑAN 

By CLAUDIA AFANADOR. Colombia 


Intangible Heritage 
ManifestationsAttribute 

i.) traditions and oral expressions, 
including the language as a vehicle of 
intangible cultural heritage 

2.) social practices, rituals and festive 
events 

3.) knowledge and expertise related to 
nature and the universe 

4.) traditional craftsmanship techniques 

Legends and myths 

Fantastic beings 




Local history 

Use of the roads, heroes, actions 




Music and dances 


Dancing groups, Patrón Saint festivals 



Games 





Festivities 


Patrón Saint festivals, carnival 



Rituals 


Fertility, healing 



Systems of Reciprocity 


Pringue 



Commumty practices 


Manos prestadas/M/nga 



Traditional Medicine 



Concept of health/illness based on duality 


Traditional Ecologic wisdom 





Symbolic sites 





Toponymy 

Words of a pre-Hispanic origin 




Gastronomy 


Based in corn, potato, cereals, domestic 
animáis 



Traditional craftsmanship 
techniques 




Weaving, carving, embossing 

Traditional construction 
techniques 

Mud constructions 




Agricultura! practices 


Planting traditional produce 



Worldview 



Worldview based on duality and 
complementarity 
























Glossary of Intangible Cultural Attributes 
and Manifesttions of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean 

Road System 


INTRODUCTION 

Taking into account all aspects, the Andean Road System - Qhapaq Ñan has given rise to great terminological and technical variety. Fieldwork undertaken 
amongst communities has widened the ethnographical and anthropological component of this already rich sphere still further, and this has brought about 
the need for a glossary of intangible cultural attributes and manifestations of the Andean Road System. Within the general framework of the “Introductory 
chapter, Intangible attributes of Qhapaq Ñan” i and bu i Idi ng on the “Summary Outline of intangible cultural expressions pertaining to Qhapaq Ñan”2 a list of 
main categories was compiled. This “Summary Outline” included the following areas: oral history and legend, music and dance, recreational activities, festivals, 
rituals, Systems of reciprocity, communal activities, traditional medicine, traditional ecological wisdom, symbolic sites, place ñames, gastronomy, traditional 
craftsmanship, traditional construction techniques and agricultural practices. Each sphere contained a series of subordínate concepts, and provided a basis for 
the Identification of the categories and sub-categories that have structured the work as a whole. 

The current document provides a terminological grounding that can be considered entry-level—it is important to bear in mind the complexity and diversity 
of the concepts arising ¡n the field, which is a result of the combination of Aymara, Quechua and Spanish terminology—and that should be added to over 
time through future work with the communities. To provide an overview, the Glossary was organized into sixteen categories, each of which was further divided 
into sub-categories. We are aware that this text does not constitute an exhaustive list of terms, but it will serve as a document for reference and as a general 
framework. 

The compilation of this Glossary was the result of a joint effort on the part of all countries involved. Starting from an initial outline that included the basic 
concept, contributions were requested from the various countries, all of which responded with valuable assistance and support. This support allowed for the 
realization of this Glossary, which can be considered an approximation of a gathering of the extensive range of terminology pertaining to the intangible cul¬ 
tural attributes and manifestations of Qhapaq Ñan. 


1 The "Introductory Chapter. Intangible Attributes of Qhapaq Ñan" was compiled by the Bolivian team at the request of the countries participating in the Andean Road System - Qhapaq Ñan project. 

2 The document "Summary Outline of intangible cultural manifestations pertaining to Qhapaq Ñan" was compiled following the framework proposal of the Colombian team who, with assistance from Bolivia, formed a series of 
outlines. Each one of these ineludes ten photographs of each country, which can be found attached to this Glossary. 




1. LEGENDS AND MYTHS 



Myths, legends and stories, along with other aspects of oral tradition, are 
the principie vehicle for the preservation of a language. They can be con- 
sidered as “instruments” for the transmission of knowledge, learning and 
ontology. These cultural expressions reveal Andean perceptions of the world 
and offer an explanation for the relationship between human beings, their 
surroundings and the universe. They are also a fundamental step in the pro- 
cess of strengthening cultural identity and ensuring its preservation, and 
are, therefore, a fundamental criterion for the endogenous development 
of a community. Some of the themes with which oral traditional is con¬ 
cerned are: religión, myths, rituals, and the criteria for social organization 
and maintaining social order, among others. In the context of globalization 
and migration, languages in some areas are visibly affected, with their use 



diminishing. As such, it is important to recognize the importance of this 
aspect of culture, from the domestic to the social setting. 

APU MALLKU (ay.) / GREAT LORD. The tutelary deities of the Andes are its 
hills, snowy regions and high mountains, where the mountain spirits reside. 
Each deity possesses specific powers that enable it to “govern” its territory, 
people, animáis and resources, and the higher peaks generally correspond 
to deities further up the hierarchy, which hold sway over a wider area. The 
relationship between the community and these gods (and nature, as repre- 
sented by the mountains) is expressed through the reciprocal encounters 
between them, which are played out according to clear and specific guide- 
lines. Failure to follow these rules can result in illness, material loss, ca- 
tastrophe, earthquake, flooding, drought or political instability for the com¬ 
munity: essentially, it will lead to imbalance and disorder. The only means 
of restoring equilibrium, traditionally, was through the great unpaid debt 
(Qhapaq Hucha , q.) or human sacrifice (Fernández, 2001). Each community 
invokes the power of these gods, calling on them by ñame and making 
offerings in all of their ceremonies. They distinguish between the gods de- 
pending on the ability of each to produce rain, mineral wealth, health, hap- 
piness or the increase of livestock. These gods are personified as masculine 
and/or feminine ( mallku tata, mallku t’alla, ay.) and each possesses a human 
personality and character, through which they express their thoughts, feel- 
ings, emotions and wisdom: their hunger or thirst or their desire to dance, 
sing or celébrate, for example. 

FANTASTIC AND MAGICAL BEINGS. These are the main protagonists in 
the myths, legends and stories that comprise Andean oral tradition. The role 
these characters play can be positive or negative depending on the message 
that the story contains. Prime examples inelude the bull with golden horns, 
elves, demons, the mikilo (an elusive, shape-shifting and malevolent being), 
the futre (a headless ghost), the rosebush elf (ar.), Chaña Muya , kharisiri o 
lik’ichiri (vampires), awichas (wise grandmothers), chullpas (a race of prehis- 
toric giants), soqas and machus (spirits of the dead that return to seduce the 
living), Incas (the rulers of the Inca empire) and pagans, as well as lost souls, 
ghosts, mermaids, the damned, UFOs, witches and animáis (such as the 
condor, the llama, the vicuña or the fox). 




LEGEND. A story in oral or written form dealing 
with imaginary events, generally in the past, and 
featuring supernatural or magical elements. The 
protagonists are human beings who are either re- 
warded or punished for their actions. 

MYTH. A fictitious narrative that involves people, 
actions or events with a supernatural element, 
and whose characters are either gods or heroes 
with supernatural powers. 

MYTHOLOGICAL BEINGS. Beings that live in 
“mythical times” that shape the origin of Andean 
cultures and that are explained with reference to 
identifiable elements in the world. They inelude 
the Incas , the chullpas (the race of giants), the 
guagua auca (a child that has died before baptism), 
chugllurumi, unbelievers, wak’as (q.), and warm- 
isupay (associated with the woods). 

MYTHS OF ORIGIN. Stories that make reference 
to the origin of places, regions and cultures. They 
attempt to explain, symbolically, the origin of the 
world and humanity, with the participation of 
divine entities that may or may not possess an- 
thropomorphic abilities. These mythical narratives 
allow for shared points of reference that cultívate 
identity and a shared history in a given society. 
One of the principal links connecting natural fea- 
tures to myths of origin concerns the Paqarinas 
(q.)orthe site of origin ofthe Incas, water springs 
that are attributed with healing properties and are 
known as the "Inca baths” (pe.) or urna jalsu (ay. 
bo.). 

SPIRITUAL BEINGS. These beings are closely con- 
nected with ritual, given that they are generally as¬ 
sociated with the spiritual-natural surroundings, 


which are understood to be both living and life-giving. Depending on the relationship the community 
has with these beings, they might be benevolent and offer protection, or, on the other hand, they might 
be malevolent. They are also differentiated according to gender. Among them we find the achachila, 
wak’a, apu and Pachamama. 

TUTELARY DEITIES. Supernatural and/or mythological beings that dwell in nature and within the Earth. 
The hills ( achachilas and apus ) and the Earth itself (Pachamama) are two prime examples. Others are lakes 
(qochas ), pathways and sacred hills. These beings are also known as "divine spirits” since they hold power 
over nature and human beings. They are held responsible for maintaining order in the universe and it is 
their dutyto protect humans, animáis, plants and to ensure well-being in general. They live in hills, lakes, 
caves and other notable natural features. 


2. ORAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Bearing in mind that legends, tales and myths are 
part of oral and local history along with other cul¬ 
tural manifestations, this section will highlightthe 
most important of these elements in the región of 
the Andean Road System. 

ANCIENT FESTIVALS. Along many ofthe roads 
that pass through Andean settlements and com- 
munities, there remain various festivals which 
have been handed down through the generations 
and which are strongly reíigious in character. 
Among these are the festivals of The Cross (3 May) 
and the Spirit (no fixed date). 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES. Stories that make ref¬ 
erence to sites of archaeological interest and con- 
tain a historical element or describe current ac- 
tivities linked to pastoral-agricultural and healing 
rituals. 

FOUNDATION NARRATIVES. Stories that refer to 
the process of creation and/or the establishment 
of settlements, towns and cities. 
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HEROES. These are legendary or historical characters that live through sit- 
uations or events that demónstrate the fortitude of the ethnic groups that 
preceded the Incas. They are recognized and celebrated for their actions or 
virtues and they often embody the most valuable and cherished aspects of 
their culture of origin. Their idealized strengths and abilities allow them to 
carry out great deeds. 

HISTORIC DEEDS AND GREAT FEATS. These historie or legendary tales are 
associated with the defence of the territory that was invaded by Spanish co- 
lonialists. They nárrate great feats from various historical epochs following 
the Inca era. 

PILGRIMAGE. Many stories nárrate the voluntary undertaking of journeys 
to specific geographic sites that are believed to possess sacred or spiritual 
powers. These are complex myths and tales in which travellers attempt to 
undergo spiritual transformation through personal devotion while seeking 
to receive blessings or healing, give thanks or offerings, or make prayer 
requests. Pilgrimages to sacred sites, such as apachetas (sp.) (stone shrines 
on the side of the roads), involve Andean-Catholic rites which are intended 
to guarantee agricultural productivity and bring together different commu- 
nities. Reference is also made to routes used by the “Chaskis” (pe.) (Incan 
messengers who travelled great distances on foot). Today, these rituals are 
carried out at carnival time and Holy Week in sacred places such as apus, 
where candles are lit, Mass is heard, and small stone cairns are built. 

STORIES OF PLACES AND NATURAL FEATURES. Stories associated with 
mountains and other places that are able to protect and bring wealth, and 
what these sites symbolize. 

TRANSPORT ANDTRADE. Some stories describe the character of the links 
between communities, describing the roads and the transport and trade as¬ 
sociated with them. Even today, these connections are the site of smuggling 
activities (see Use of Roads). 

USE OF ROADS. Stories that describe or refer to the historical or contem- 
porary use of the pre-Columbian roads, which serve to indícate the level of 
productivity and intercommunication between the communities that use 
them. 



3, MUSIC, SONG AND DANCE 


Among the most important expressions that are communal in nature are 
music, song and dance. In many regions these grow up in an interdepen- 
dent way, meaningthat dance is closely related to song, and both are related 
to music. These expressions are also closely linked with nature, for example 
through carnival songs and copla (see Copla) and with ritual or spiritual 



contexts. In addition, they serve to express the Andean worldview and agri¬ 
cultura! activities, all of which is explicitly referenced in song. 

DANCE AND DANCERS. Dance is the Creative use of the human body to 
make rhythmically structured movements within the scope of the music 
produced by various instruments or singers (either solo or in unisón). It 
serves as a form of communication in a specific time and place and, as 
a social activity, its meaning varíes depending on the context. It is rarely 
performed individually, but more often consists of gatherings in which peo- 
pie from the whole community take part. It is worth mentioning particular 
dances of this sort, such as the hayllis (a victory dance), the suris and the 
“Dance of the Saltadito” (jumping dance), (ar.), the sikuris (a harvest dance), 
the quena quenas , the tarkas and the pinkillos (which are accompanied by the 
music of the Andean flute) and other indigenous dances (bo.). Today, these 
gatherings are performed by troupes and bands. In addition to the move- 
ment of the body, dance involves movement that expresses links with phys- 
ical, sacred places (either ancestral or Catholic). The main events involving 
dance are celebrations and local festivals. 

Some of the main types of dance are: 

HISTORICA!. DANCE. Dances that portray the legends or historical events 
of a región. 

HUAYNO, WAYNO OR WAYÑU. A type of folk music and dance that is Ande¬ 
an in origin and that is one of the main dances in the región. It is composed 
of short refrains that are either sung or instrumental, or both, and that are 
repeated again and again. 

LIVESTOCK DANCE. Dances that demónstrate the link between the com¬ 
munity and its livestock (such as camelids, cattle and sheep). These dances 
are ¡ntended to guarantee the fertility of the animáis. 

PASTORAL DANCE. Dances that represent the link between the community 
and its natural surroundings, especially places dedicated to agricultural ac¬ 
tivity. These dances involve offerings being presented to the tutelary deities 
to guarantee good production. 

Other categories related to music and song are: 


COPLA. A specific gen re in music and song, the copla is a short composition 
or verse in direct and colloquial language, most frequently used at carnival 
celebrations and in folk tradition. On occasions, double meanings in the 
lyrics are used for comic effect. The copla has become very popular, since it 
is composed in familiar and direct language. The term also refers to a poetic 
form that consists of a definite number of verses and serves as the basis for 
the copla as a song. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. In spite of sweeping changes in the Andes in 
recent years, the traditional musical instruments used in the area have sur- 
vived with their original form and usage intact. They are still made from 
basic materials such as bamboo, wood and animal hides, and the tools and 
techniques used in their manufacture have seen continued use through the 
years. The playing of these musical instruments depends on the purpose 
and composition of the music, song or dance itself: these are performed at 
specific times of the year, and divided into “times” or “seasons”, which are 
closely linked to the weather, ritual and farming cycles. Even instruments 
that derive from other cultures in the west (such as the guitar, the charango, 
a small five-stringed guitar, and brass instruments) have been appropriat- 
ed for these purposes and are used alongside the indigenous instruments. 
The most commonly used instruments belong to the following categories: 
aerophones (wind instruments, such as ilutes and pipes) membranophones 
(stretched membrane percussion instruments, such as drums and tambou- 
rines) and idiophones (instruments that víbrate when struck). 

RITUAL PRACTICES. Each of the customs related to music, song and dance 
is supported by diverse ritual practices. From the manufacture ofthe musical 
instruments and the clothing used to the fírst practices and dance rehears- 
als, through to each phase ofthe celebration: all are connected through a 
series of rituals. Taken as a whole, these constitute a series of individual, 
collective or social practices based in a belief arising from the context of a 
religious cult, and their rich symbolism provides a wealth of information 
about the culture in question, given that a wide range of rituals exist. Exam- 
ples of these include the offerings made to the Earth, animal fertility rituals 
(like the challas) and marriages, deaths and healing. 

SONG. As with music, song is a very important ritualistic and communi- 
cative tool that works on a social and spiritual level. In addition, in various 


regions in the Andes, songs serve to differentiate 
between the genders. They serve a range of pur- 
poses, from songs dedicated to the Inca (such as 
the song of the pallas, whose lyrics detail the jour- 
neys and deeds of the Inca), to those dedicated to 
the hills (apus or jirkas) or the stone shrines (ar- 
wis) and crosses found alongside Inca roads. Es- 
sentially, song is a representation of innumerable 
activities, modes of human behaviour and ways of 
understanding the world. 

TRADITIONAL MUSIC. A term that refers to mu- 
sic whose origin is anonymous or collective, and 
which is transmitted through oral tradition. It 
originates in rural areas and accompanies all sorts 
of activities (weddings, birthdays, deaths, Patrón 
Saint and local festivals, are some examples). 




4. RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Recreational activity allows a person to develop in a holistic manner, to grow both inwardly and outward- 
ly, to enjoy their natural surroundings, the arts and other people, and to know themselves. Recreational 
activities may vary according to social group (according to gender or generation, for example) as well as 
in relation to historical factors: some games, for example, are traditionally associated with colonialism. 
They also possess symbolic significance, use materials that are handmade from local materials and sur- 
vive through oral transmission from one generation to the next. 

Some of these recreational activities are: 

CHIUKA. A game of Inca origin, similar to golf, which involves hitting a wooden ball along the ground 
using a long wooden club that is curved at the head. 

RECREATIONAL GAMES. Playing games serves as a means of learning the norms and rules of social 
behaviour. 

MARBLES. Marbles are small spheres made of glass. The game consists in causing the marbles to hit 
one another by shooting them with the fingers. Variations exist, such as "the bomb”, which involves plac- 
ing numerous marbles in a circle then trying to knock them out from a distance using a larger marble; 
“los pepos”, which involves trying to hit a rival playeras marble; and “los ñocos”, which involves drawing 
a spiral on the ground and making holes five centimetres apart. Each player then shoots their marble, 
avoiding the holes, and the winner is the one who reaches the hole at the centre of the spiral first. 

SACK RACE. This is a traditional game that involves pulling a sack or cloth made of cabuya (a material 
from the pita plant) over the feet up to the waist, and jumping towards the line. 

SHOOTING MARBLES. This is one of the oldest and most entertaining games in the Andes; it involves 
two or more players shooting small balls made of glass, ch’uchus or sulluku (soapberry) by flicking them 
with the índex finger. 

SPINNING TOP. A toy made of hard wood (such as guaiacum, oak, chanul or wood from the orange tree) 
which is conical in shape and ends in an ¡ron tip, usually consisting of a nail with the point removed. 
String is wound around the cone and then held tightly while the toy is thrown to the ground, where it 
starts to spin, and continúes to do so even after the string has completely unwound. 

THE “FATTENED STICK”. This game requires a stick to be placed upright in the ground. It should be 
around twenty centimetres in diameter and, depending on the región, it can be anywhere from five to 
fifteen metres in height. The “prizes” (objects, food or money) are placed on top and the stick is covered 
in fat, oil or grease (or “fattened”) in order to make climbing up more diflñcult for participants, who may 
carry away the prizes if they get to the top. 


5. FESTIVALS AND FESTIVITY 


Although these two categories may difFer in concept, in everyday speech 
they are generally used synonymously. Festivity includes a mix of cultural, 
social, economic and political activities that reflect the time and place in 
which a community lives, and which are usually religious and collective in 
character. Festivals and festivities vary widely, depending on their context 
and function. Examples inelude festivals of thanksgiving for the rains and 
good harvests, such as the harvest festival (Jahuay ), Quilla raymi or the festi¬ 
val of thanksgiving to Pachamama (Mother Earth), Colla Raymi , Kapac Raymi 
and pacha pucuyraymi. Today, festivals tend to pay homage to virgins and to 
the Patrón Saints of the calendar of the Catholic Church, but at the same 
time, they continué to recreate mythical and historical memories that reaf- 
firm or revitalize local identity and culture. 

AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS. Festivals and rituals in which people express 
their thanks and respect towards the natural environment, which is rep- 
resented by tutelary deities. Today, these festivals are related to the local 
religious festival calendar and occur at specific times of year, correspond- 
ing with specific farming tasks (such as preparing the ground to lie fallow, 
cleaning irrigation channels, ploughing, sowing, levelling the land or har- 
vesting). Examples inelude the sowing festival (3 May) and the potato har¬ 
vest ( Pachallampe ). 

CARNIVAL(S). Festivals that are pagan in character, where the church rarely 
participates. The Carnival is of great importance in the Andean región due 
to its connection with the budding of the young crops. Dances are per- 
formed by groups or couples holding hands, and the festival occurs before 
Lent, usually between February and March. The music and songs express 
overflowing joy and the words to the songs inelude mischievous or erotic 
subject matter. 

CIVIC FESTIVALS. These are festive activities that are performed in honour 
of characters or events from local history, and that are generally institutional 
in character. Most are the result of policies of the State, which seeks to have 
them observed nationally. 
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CULTURAL EVENTS. Festivals, cultural activities, commemorations, artistic 
shows, the opening of cultural centres, exhibitions, meetings and fairs. 

FESTIVAL. A social rite shared by a group of people that marks and cel- 
ebrates a certain event like a birthday or wedding. Festivals often involve 
music, dance, food and wearing disguises. 

FESTIVITIES. Cultural activities and events in which the participant prepares 
to celébrate, give thanks, or commemorate or honour specific circumstanc- 
es, which might be religious or connected to the history of the región. In 
general, these are important events in which the whole, or the majority, of 
the community takes part. 

FOLK FESTIVALS. These are festivals that are customary in certain towns, 
where people celébrate the day of a certain Saint or of the Virgin through 
dance (see Patrón Saint Festivals). They can also involve rites of passage, 
like the festival of Warachikuy, a military ritual in which youths pass from 
adolescence to adulthood; festivals and rites dedicated to animal represen- 



tations, which are believed to guarantee rain and 
supplies of silver; and others that involve wak’as or 
sacred places. 

PATRON SAINT FESTIVALS. These are festivals 
that express devotion, commitment, homage, 
or the fulfilment of debt towards Catholic Saints 
and Virgins. They are performed within a sacred 
liturgical calendar of rituals and festivals, whether 
they come from the Andean or church calendars. 
Examples inelude the child of Guaico, Tinkunaco, 
La Chaya, the veneration of the Yastay, the Patrón 
Saint festival of Las Mesadas, the festival of the 
cross in May, the day of Saint Peter in June, Shrove 
Tuesday, All Saints Day in November, the Virgin of 
Carmen, the Virgin of the Candelaria, Guaguas de 
Pan, The Lord of Good Hope, the festival of the 
Innocents, and many others. Patrón Saint festivals 
define and affirrm local identities, they support the 
expression of public awareness, and they increase 
the prestige of the community. They provide mo- 
ments in which the fervour felt for the religious 
representation of the patrón can be expressed 
through the offering of homage. 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. Ceremonies are ac- 
tivities that demand that specific steps be taken 
and that may invoke religión, thus reaflfirming the 
participantes belief. Examples inelude processions 
and pilgrimages such as the Catholic romería (sp.). 

TRADITIONAL FESTIVALS. These are ceremo¬ 
nies that origínate within a specific community or 
group. Over time they become increasingly ritual- 
ized and regulated with clearly established roles, 
which must be strictly observed by participants, 
since these roles make reference to the collective 
memory of the community. 



6. RITUALS 

These are social phenomena that are symbolic and conventional in character. They are defined by a se¬ 
ries of connected actions that possess special significance for the group. Language and oral tradition 
are at the core of these activities (prayer, pleas and song) and these weave together a fabric that links 
astronomical elements to the agricultural eyeles, forming part of the most important ritual calendars. 
At the same time, rituals deal with the healing of the individual, of society as a whole, or of its animáis 
and crops. They are offered up to guiding and protecting spirits such as the uywiri, achachila, lakes and 
shrines. Furthermore, depending on the context orthe purpose of the ritual, the use of a great variety 
of physical objeets is involved, from the clothing worn by participants to the offerings that they make. 

AGRICULTURAL RITES. Like many festivals, these are rituals through which people express thanks and 
offerto give something backtothe natural environment, which is represented by guardián spirits. Today, 
they mainly fall within the context of the local festive and religious calendar and occur at certain times 
of year, which correspond to specific farming tasks (such as preparing the ground to lie fallow, cleaning 
irrigation channels, ploughing, sowing, levelling the land or harvesting). The most important rites are: 
Tink’as, ch’allas, the Catholic Mass, wajt’a, luqtaña and k’uwa. 

CH’ALLA (ay.), CH’ALLAY or CH’ALLAKUY (q.). An agricultural ritual that consists in sprinkling animáis, 
farm buildings and fields, new homes, seeds and harvested crops with drinks. The activity is carried out 
before everyday activities like cooking, drinking or starting a journey. 




CULT OF THE DEAD (THE DAY OF THE SOULS). 

Worshipping and giving thanks to the deceased 
is an activity that comprises a series of complex 
ceremonies and rituals which express how the liv- 
ing relate to the dead. These rituals assume that 
the “souls” of the dead, first of relatives and later 
friends and other community members, return at 
a certain time each year to visit the world of the 
living. Various rituals are performed atthis time as 
offerings in anticipation of their arrival. The spirits 
of the dead are felt to be important in different 
areas: in the growth and productivity of crops, 
in music-making, in predicting the future and in 
healing the living. 

FERTILITY RITES. These rites are intended to en- 
courage reproduction, especially with respect to 
livestock and the productivity of the land, so that 
the community may count on good production. 

FESTIVAL OF THE ALASITAS. This festival consists 
mainly of the “sale” of miniature objects that rep- 
resent various wishes. Believers trust that these 
replica objects will become a reality in their lives. 
Those who purchase a miniature object perform 
a ritual that may vary depending on the individ¬ 
ual, but that essentially involves a ch’alla, an An- 
dean rite that ineludes sprinkling the object with 
alcohol or wine, flower petáis or fragrant smoke, 
and saying prayers that blend pre-Columbian and 
Catholic traditions. 

HEALING/CLEANSING/PURIFICATION RITES. 

These rituals are intended to cleanse the individ¬ 
ual, the community or the animáis or other nat¬ 
ural resources belonging to it. They aim to pro- 
vide both physical and spiritual cures and to bring 
about purification and balance with the rest of the 


world. Other rituals are intended to ban spiritual 
¡lis, such as the evil eye, “soul loss”, or “fright sick- 
ness”. These rituals involve various offerings and 
utilize knowledge of sacred plants (such as coca 
leaves orthe San Pedro cactus). 

HOUSING/CONSTRUCTION/FOUNDA- 
TION-LAYING RITES. Where ritual comes into 
play, an activity becomes connected to the wider 
world, and this applies to various social activities, 
as is the case with building houses, where offer¬ 
ings are made during the laying of foundations 
and roofs. 

K’INTU (ay.), K’INTUY or K'INTUKUY (q.). This rit¬ 
ual involves the preparation of leaves taken from 
the coca plant and bunched into groups of three 
(or four, depending on the región) for ceremonial 
or medical purposes, and as an offering to guard¬ 
ián spirits, the mountains (apus) and Mother Earth 
(Pachamama). The ritual is often performed before 
the chewing of coca leaves (the akhulli). 

MARKING OF LIVESTOCK RITES. A type of ritu¬ 
al concerned with the fertility of livestock, often 
performed on the festival of San Juan (Saint John’s 
day, 24 June) where the animáis are tied up and 
colourfully decorated, often to symbolize flowers. 

RITES OF PASSAGE. These rituals are associated 
with changes in the State or status of an individ¬ 
ual: birth, puberty and marriage are the main ex- 
amples. In the Andes, prime examples are the first 
cutting of the hair (rutucha, bo.), wedding rites 
(jaqichasiña, ay. bo.) and, nowadays, military Ser¬ 
vice. 

RITUAL OFFERINGS. Each ritual involves the of¬ 
fering of gifts or sacrifices to guardián gods, who 


are the custodians of the community or of nature 
itself. This offering symbolizes repayment and the 
giving of thanks for what is received. It can in¬ 
volve physical objects like animáis and producís 
or non-physical offerings like chants and prayers. 

TABAS (TALUS BONES). When a member of the 
community dies, a meal of mutton soup is served 
between eight and ten o’clock at night. Afterwards, 
everyone who is eating looks for a bone that 
comes from the ankle (the astragalus) and which 
is used like a die in the popular game tabas, which 
involves throwing this bone and seeing which way 
it lands. The loser of the game must provide al- 
coholic drinks for the family and remain in their 
company as they spend the night alongside the 
deceased relative. 

T’IKA MAST’AY. This carnival-time ritual involves 
laying the petáis of different flowers before the 
main altar in the Catholic Church. Various ele- 
ments feature in this ritual, including the cup 
used for wine at Mass, the mountains (apus) and 
hills, the road, crosses and lakes ( qochas ), request- 
ing from the gods health and protection for all of 
the community, its crops and animáis. 

VIGILS/NOCTURNAL GATHERINGS. Nocturnal 
ceremonies in which participants gather around 
the heat of a bonfire and perform complex Ande- 
an rituals associated with keeping livestock (fer¬ 
tility offerings, weddings, t’inkays or the San Juan 
festival). 

WATER RITES. Rituals and offerings related to 
natural water features such as lakes, streams, riv- 
ers or springs. 



7. SYSTEMS OF RECIPROCITY 


Community and group activities are maintained through complex sets of relationships, both ¡nternal 
and external. Reciprocity, in this context, is a principie that leads to social cohesión, interlinking, repay- 
ment and dependency, contributing to the maintenance of the population of a community. Today, it can 
be seen in concepts such as “Good Living” (Suma Qamaña, ay.; Sumaq Qawsay, q.). Reciprocity is com- 
prised oftwo main spheres: balance and the fulfilment of needs, and these are visible in various contexts, 
including renewal and passing from one State to another (in relation to life and death), cooperative rela- 
tionships, work undertaken by the community, rituals involving protective deities, rites of passage, etc. 
Further details can be found below: 

AYNI. (ay. q.). Actions that are undertaken in a spirit of reciprocity and mutual correspondence. Ayni 
involves serving the needs of others; the Service is then returned in kind. 


“CHANGING OF HANDS” The minga and the 
“changing of hands”, in the context of this study, 
can be considered equivalent to the concept of 
Ayni in other Andean settings (see Minga). The 
"changing of hands” or the lending of a hand is 
an activity where work is shared between families 
and neighbours, on the understanding that the 
favour will be returned whenever the other person 
requires it. 

GOOD LIVING. This is an Andean principie that 
can be seen inthe concept of Suma Qamaña(Good 
Living) or any development that takes place in line 
with the indigenous Andean outlook. It is based 
on actions that result in a balance between the 
human being/nature and the community, where 
men and women are themselves an integral part 
of the Earth ( Pachamama ). 

GOODS EXCHANGE, CHALAY or CHHALAKUY 
(q.). This involves buying or exchanging food and 
goods that are not found in a specific area, and not 
always for others of the same type: they may be of 
symbolic or greater valué depending on mutual 
agreement between the parties. For example, a 
clay pot could be exchanged for corn cobs weigh- 
ing between three and five kilograms, a handful 
of walnut leaves for two or three kilograms of po- 
tatoes, or a slaughtered lamb for approximately 
forty-five kilograms of potatoes orfifteen of corn. 
Textiles and livestock producís are also exchanged 
according to this System via a network of trade 
routes that connect zones at various altitudes cov- 
ered by Qhapaq Ñan. In the Aymara languagethis 
system of exchange is known as Turkakipaña. 

HUASIPICHAY. Strictly speaking, this means 
“sweeping the house”. It is a festival performed in 




a new house or home, where the guests bring gifts. Huasipichay or “sweeping the house”takes place just 
afterthe house is built and involves a variety of customs depending on the location: people dress ¡n black 
and sweep the house, or they bring oranges, liquor or sweets to share with those attending. At the end, 
a decorated tile is placed on the front of the house. 

LENDING A HAND. See Minga. 

MARKETS. These are colourful meetings for the trading of agricultural, livestock and handcrafted prod¬ 
ucís that take place on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. Markets or fairs are an opportunity to acquire 
local produce, where bargaining and haggling can be used to negotiate better prices. They are similar 
to the oíd indigenous market known as the tiánguez (sp.). Today, market days are also used to perform 
other duties, such as hearing Mass, going shopping, visiting the doctor or healer, enjoying the park or 
simply getting lost in the crowd with the children and grandchildren. As such, markets and fairs provide 
an opportunity to socialize. 


8, SOCIAL PRACTICES 

This section refers to a variety of activities that 
form part of the everyday life of the Andean pop¬ 
ularon. Here, emphasis is placed on those that 
demónstrate a direct link with the Andean Road 
System, Qhapaq Ñan. 

CATTLE. Cattle is the common ñame of the do- 
mesticated herbivorous mammal of the genus bos 
and the family bovidae, from which meat, milk, 
leather and other commercial producís are ob- 
tained. Today, the rearing of cattle is widespread 
across the rural area. 


M/NGA(sp). Minga is a general term that refers to work undertaken communally and voluntarily. Among 
the farming, livestock and domestic tasks performed, communal work applies to the construction of 
community projects and facilities that benefit everyone. As a form of communitarian and shared work, 
no payment or economic recompense is received for a Minga. To an extent, the tradition has lost much 
of its former strength, in particular through contact with the market economy, the dividing up of land, 
increased alienation amongst the population and the loss of communities that previously lived on the 
estates. It is used today for jobs that arise in the family, neighbourhood or community context. It does 
survive amongst indigenous groups, however, and the cali to work is effective, with people participat- 
ing voluntarily. Minga applies to any project type that might benefit the community, including roads, 
crops, community halls, irrigation, protecting forestry and uncultivated land, sanitation, canal-cleaning, 
pathways and large constructions. It is customary during a Minga to slaughter an animal and prepare 
a meal for all the participants, and it is in keeping with the Andean logic of reciprocity, since whoever 
calis a Minga knows that in future they will have to return the favour. Within the family it is used for the 
building of houses, preparing adobe or in farming tasks, like preparing the earth, sowing and harvesting. 

MINK’A. Mink’a involves obtaining a Service from within the community in order to perform a task. The 
agreement between the worker and the person who needs the Service reflects a communitarian system 
that dates from the Inca era, and it is known by different ñames due to variations in the Quechua lan- 
guage, región by región: in Huanaco, for example, it is called Turna and in Ancash it is known as Minga. 


CLEANING THE CANALS. Irrigation canals re- 
quire annual cleaning, an activity in which all 
landowners particípate. This involves dislodging 
any sand, moss or rubbish that may have accu- 
mulated in the canals and that prevenís the wa¬ 
ter from flowing freely. The ceremony dates back 
through the generations, and is marked on the 
yearly calendar throughout the Andean area. It in¬ 
volves making offerings to the water and to the 
land, as well as cleaning the canals. 

ELECTION OF AUTHORITIES. This refers to tra- 
ditional methods of electing local authorities, 
whose functions are delegated by the community. 
They are elected for one year at a time. 

FABRICS. This refers to artisan producís based on 
the use of thread to produce textiles and clothing. 
They are obtained by weaving the threads, fibres 
or wools using traditional loom methods. Today, 
the use of knitting needles has been added, along 
with sewing and crochet, leading to producís that 




are smooth and flexible in consistency, suitable to be used as clothing, nets 
and carrying sheets or bedsheets. 

LANGUAGE. A language is a linguistic system used by a specific community 
for communication between its members. It is associated with everyday life 
and work through ancient words and language. 

MAYORS or VARAYOQ. Varayoq is a Quechua word referring to an insti- 
tution that originated from the practice of installing mayors in reducciones 
(sp.), towns established for the resettling and Christianizing of indigenous 
people, separately from the Spanish population. The Symbol of authority 
held by these representativos was a wooden staff decorated with silver and 
gold plating. Today, they sit on the governing local authority. 

MULE-DRIVER ROUTES. These are the routes that were used by mule-driv- 
ers, people whose work involved transporting various goods on the back of 
carrying beasts, especially mules. 

TRADITIONAL AUTHORITIES. These are different local dignitaries that 
comprise part of the social and political organization of communities. Ex- 
amples inelude the Jilaqata (ay.) and Mallku (q.) who are the highest author- 
ities in their communities, the mayor and the Apoderado (sp.). 

THE FLOWERING. This is a traditional Andean ceremony whose purpose 
is to bless the livestock and which typically coincides with the winter and 
summer solstices. Offerings are presented to the hill guardians, to family 
ancestors and to the Patrón Saints of the animáis in the hope that they will 
increase the livestock. Generally, the flowering in winter takes place within 
the intímate family setting and is shorter in duration than the summer flow- 
ering, which lasts longer and involves more people, including specialists in 
various fíelds. The latter ceremony always takes place on livestock ranches 
(not in the town) and one of the main phases in the complex ritual involves 
placing multi-coloured flowers and tufts of wool in the ears of the animáis. 

WOODEN CARVINGS. Carvings made in wood may inelude sculptures or 
adornments for friezes, doors, chairs or other producís. 





9. TRADITIONAL MEDICINE 


Health amongst Andean communities is based 
on a holistic concept of the body that takes into 
consideraron its surroundings, both physical and 
non-physical (see Rituals and Healing Rites). It is 
understood to consist of a balance between the 
natural, spiritual and social settings, all of which 
are seen to exist alongside one another, and the 
treatments of physiological, psychological and 
spiritual problems are undertaken on that basis, 
making use of plants with medicinal properties, 
animáis and therapeutic minerals. All of this is ev- 
idence of the wide-ranging knowledge, use and 
consumption of plants with medicinal properties. 

Maintaining good health depends on the pres- 
ence of specialists in each community who are 
knowledgeable or expert in the following areas: 

ANDEAN DOCTORS (ANDEAN PRIESTS, PAQOS 
O YACHAQ ). These are Andean people who, with- 
out medical or priestly qualifications, exercise 
supernatural powers that they have obtained 
through spiritual experiences or electric shocks 
from lightning strikes. They use traditional meth- 
ods to cure physical, spiritual and culture-bound 
illnesses; to foretell events using coca leaves, can- 
dles, corn, Spanish decks of cards, uriñe, the eyes, 
or drinks made with hallucinogenic plants; and to 
perform complex rituals to bring about balance 
between people, nature and the gods. They are 
known in Quechua as paqos oryachaq. 

CATIRES. Specialists in the treatment of illnesses. 

COOKED PLANTS. The leaves and branches of 
medicinal plants are placed on the fire and lightly 



cooked for use in dressings or poultices, which are 
used to cure ailments such as mal viento or “the 
evil wind” (where a person is attacked by the spir- 
its of the dead). 

CREAMS / LOTIONS. A liquid or cream substance 
that is derived from plants or animal parts, and 
that is applied to the skin to alleviate or cure in¬ 
juries, burns, eruptions, rashes, scrapes or other 
problems related to the skin. 


DRESSING / POULTICE. A remedial mixture that 
contains greasy or resinous materials and that is 
soft, sticky and dense in consistency. It is spread 
over a piece of paper and then applied to the skin 
as a cure. 

HEALING RUBS. The people who apply this treat¬ 
ment are known as Jaducur or sobadores (those 
who “knead”) (Ec.). They are usually men, and they 
specialize in “fixing” knocks and sprains in the 







arms, hands, legs and feet, using plants and creams derived from the fat of animáis such as the snake, 
the donkey and the bear. 

HERBALISTS. Known as yerbateros, hierberos (sp.) or yuyushcas, these are men or women whose vocation 
is the curing of various culture-bound illnesses, using plants with cleansing properties and purifying 
baths. 

MEDICINAL PLANTS. These are plants whose parts are used medically for the treatment of afflictions or 
illnesses that affect a person or animal. 

SACRIFICES, PARAPHERNALIA AND DEVOTIONAL OFFERINGS. Objects or materials of significant 
symbolic valué that are offered in worship to a god or sacred element. 

SOAKING. A process in which medicinal plants and animal parts are soaked in alcohol for several days, 
for later use as a rubbing lotion. 

TRADITIONAL HEALERS. People, either men or women, whose occupation is curing illnesses, not only 
of the body but also of the spirit. They employ natural means such as plants and animáis, and their art is 
learned from the previous generation. 

TRADITIONAL MEDICINE. Traditional medicine refers to the knowledge, skills and practices based on 
Andean theories, beliefs and experience (whether these are explicable or not) that are used to restore 
health orto prevent, diagnose and treat physical, mental or culture-bound ilInesses.Traditional medicine 
and the cultivation of medicinal plants are widely practiced in the home, where plants including lemon 
balm, calydorea, chamomile, nettles, white mallow, mint, fragrant mallow and pigeon peas are found. 

TRADITIONAL MIDWIVES. These are women from the community that specialize in the care of other 
women preparing to give birth. They are known as parteras or comadronas (sp.) and they employ a variety 
of traditional natural materials. 

YATIRI (ay.). A religious expert that possesses the knowledge and ability necessary to communicate with 
the gods and to benefit an individual or the community by doing so. Their highly respected wisdom 
gives them the power to purify living beings and other elements through the act of cchuya (cleansing) 
and thus to prepare people, the earth, the water, livestock and other elements to receive positive energy 
and bring about “renewal”. The Yatiri achieve their status through revelation, dreams, contact with the 
gods, or by learning from other yatiri (ch.). 


10. TRADITIONAL ECOLOGICAL 
WISDOM 

The agricuItural, ritual and health practices of 
the Andean communities demónstrate that the 
knowledge these communities possess is bal- 
anced with respect to the natural environment. It 
can therefore be viewed as an ecological outlook. 

ARTIFICIAL TERRACES / LUQRE ( PATA-PATA ) (q.). 

These artificial terraces are found in the moun- 
tains and on the slopes of Coastal gullies. They 
are built to compénsate for the lack of arable land 
and to prepare steeply sloping land for cultivation. 
Fertile earth is brought from valleys and mountain 
gullies to the narrow strips of level soil that com- 
prise the terraces, which are irrigated with rain- 
water distributed through canals. Their composi- 
tion and structure enable the terraces to prevent 
the soil on the slopes from being washed away. 
The soil is held in place by retaining dykes, built 
using the pirca (sp.) or dry stone method. In the 
majority of cases, these retaining walls inelude 
cavity Systems for regulating the amount of water 
that passes through. They generally incline down- 
wardsfrom sixto fifteen degrees to counteract the 
weight of the slopes and improve stability. 

CABAÑUELAS (sp.). A system of forecasting the 
weather throughout the rest of the year based on 
observing changes in the climate in the early days 
of August. 

CHAGRA (sp.). A rural worker in the Andes (ec.) 
who mainly handles livestock, such as a cowboy or 
mule-driver. Historically, the role ofthe Ecuador- 
ian chagra is similar to that ofthe Chilean huaso, 
the gaucho from the River Píate, the Colombian 


and Venezuelan llanero , the Mexican charro , the cowboy from the USA and 
the Peruvian qorilazo. Today, the clothing wom by the chagra consists of a 
shirt, a poncho, a cloth hat and a scarf of lambswool and sheepskin. The 
etymology of the word chagra comes from the Kichwa language (a variety 
of Quechua) and specifically from the term chakra, which relates to farming 
land. The capital of Ecuador, Quito, is a city comprised mostly of chagras, a 
word that the original inhabitants of the city coined to refer to their fellow 
city-dwellers who had not been born there but had arrived from the moun- 
tains. 

ENVIRONMENTAL INDICATORS. The reading of environmental “signs” 
calis for a profound knowledge of indicators such as the appearance of in¬ 
serís, birds and other animáis, and the ability to read the stars, all of which 
decides the types of activities to be performed and when and where these 
are carried out. The main purpose of this is to ensure good agricultural 
production. 

LUMASA (ay. bo.). A term that refers to everything that has to do with soci- 
ety’s knowledge ofhow to read environmental indicators (see Environmen¬ 
tal Indicators). 

OBSERVATION OF ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA (LUNAR AND COS- 
MIC CYCLES). This deais with oral teaching regarding the form, colour and 
movement of celestial bodies. Knowledge acquired through observing the 
relationship between the skies and the earth is important for everyday life 
in Andean communities, not least with respect to cycles in the agricultural 
calendar: sowing, harvesting, and choosing sites for the planting of crops. 

PROGNOSTICATING SIGNS. Included among environmental indicators 
are prognosticating signs: specific elements that “prophesy” the weather 
and climate. These are significant with respect to agricultural production, 
since knowledge of these indicators (flora and fauna) determines the agri¬ 
cultural cycle. 



11. SACRED AND SYMBOLIC 
SITES 

These are places that are considered sacred be- 
cause they possess healing properties, or are used 
as ofFertories during rituals and ceremonies. 

CAVES. Caves, either in their natural State or al- 
tered by humans, which are believed to be the 
dwelling places of supernatural beings (ghosts). 

CHULLPA (ay.). A funereal structure found in plac¬ 
es where ancestors of the Andean communities 
lived. Architecturally, these structures are rectan¬ 
gular or circular in layout, and they typically fea- 
ture an opening in one wall and a convex roof. 
In some cases they resemble fortified towers or 
pillars, while elsewhere they take the form of bas- 
kets that are placed underground. For the com¬ 
munities living in areas associated with Qhapaq 
Ñan today, they are sacred places inhabited by 
their pre-Columbian ancestors. Bertonio (1612) 
translated the Aymara term as "a burial or basket 
in which they place their dead” and many of the 
chullpas of the Peruvian and Bolivian high plateau 
were used as tombs and graves. Additionally, in 
some places in Chile, the pre-Columbian chullpas 
built from ad 950 onwards served a ceremonial 
purpose in connection with the hill gods. 

ENQAS (ay.). Stones and rocks in the form of an¬ 
imáis or humans, which are revered as gods and 
associated with the fertility of livestock. They are 
also used as talismans and amulets for livestock. 



ning strike or meteorite, to which sacred properties are attributed. A slender ray of light that passes 
through a crack or a hole. 

HILLS / MOUNTAINS. Andean guardián gods. Each community invokes the power of these gods, calling 
on them by ñame and making ofFerings to them in all of their ceremonies. They distinguish between 
the gods depending on the ability of each to bring rain, mineral riches, health, happiness or the increase 
of livestock. These gods are personified as masculine and/or feminine (mallku tata, mallku falla, q.) and 
without scorning other gods, each community publicly recognizes one particular deity above the rest. 

POOL. A natural freshwater feature that is smaller than a lake. Rituals are devoted to pools of water and 
devotional ofFerings are made with figurines. Pools are viewed as shrines. 


ILLA (ay.). One of the ñames of the god Wiraqo- PLACES WITH SACRED POWERS. Sites that are linked to myth or religión. In some cases they are con¬ 
cha. Minerals that have been marked by a light- nected to religious syncretism. 


PUKARASI PUCARA (ay.). Fortresses or small citadels, strategically located for defensive purposes, which were characteristic of the Andes before the Inca con- 
quest. 

SACRED CAIRNS / APACHIQTA or APACHITA (q.). Irregular stone structures that serve as a type of territorial marker, which are built gradually through the 
repeated throwing and gathering of stones by those who happen to travel past the site. Today, they are still used for ritual purposes and they are evidence of 
the symbiosis of traditional Andean and Catholic beliefs. They are sacred sites on the Andean Road System system, generally found in the corries and on the 
high summits traversed by the road. They are marked out as points for prayer, where the traveller commends themselves to the gods with offerings of stones, 
chewed coca leaves or hach’u (q.), traditional sandals, human hairs, eyebrows, eyelashes and other objects, hoping to receive relief from fatigue, distance and 
weight, and to ensure a successful journey. The term apachiqta means taking away bad luck. Starting in the second half of the sixteenth century, these shrines 
were subject to removal according to a policy intended to eradicate idolatry. Crosses were placed on top of the mounds in an attempt to superimpose Christian 
ideology upon Andean ideology. Today, they are identifiable as heaps of small stones, similar in size but varied in type. In some instances, the larger shrines are 
surrounded by dozens of small altars each consisting of three or four stones, candles and religious statues. These sacred cairns are found in Ecuador (Nudo 
del Azuay and Tres Cruces); in Argentina (Ingañan and Cerro Acay, Salta); in Bolivia (Taquesi and Nasakari, Cochabamba); in the Altos de Pica in Chile; and in 
Perú (Pomota, Sonqo and Carabaya), amongst other places. 

SPRINGS, FOUNTAINS AND WATERFALLS. Natural water features that the population views as sacred sites. Many of them are used for healing, cleaning and 
purifying baths. 


12. GASTRONOMY 

Gastronomy should be viewed as a complex system of provisión that re- 
quires knowledge in various fields, including food production, processing 
and preparation. In addition, various ritual offerings can be understood as 
providing “food” for tutelary spirits. Traditional recipes are passed from one 
generation to the next. An important factor is food preservation, which in- 
cludes the use of water and air currents, as well as the sun, to dehydrate and 
preserve producís such as meat, leather, corn and potatoes (a necessary step 
in preparing such foods as chuño, tocosh, lupin, ulluco and tapioca, among 
others). The harvesting of plants occurs at certain times of the year. 

The main terms used are: 

CHICHA (sp.) / AQHA (q.). This fermented liquor is made from corn. It is 
a traditional drink throughout the Andes and is pre-Columbian in origin. 
Today it is prepared especially for ceremonies performed according to the 
cyclical calendar. The ñame is likely to have arrived from the Caribbean and 
subsequently become popular on the continent. Chicha de Jora is an aleo- 



holic corn-based drink with a long history, which 
¡s now handcrafted according to an original recipe 
received from the Incas, who called it Aqha, Asua, 
Upi orYamorTocto. 

CH'UÑO (q.). Dehydrated potato that undergoes 
a process offreezing and desiccation based on the 
daily temperature variations on the high plateau. 
A particular species of potato that is frozen, dehy¬ 
drated and then dried in the sun. A staple of the 
Andean diet. 

CORN (Zea mays). A nutritious cereal that grows 
in cobs of various size and colour (white, yellow 
and black). Black corn is used in the production 
of colada morada, a traditional Ecuadorian drink 
prepared each year on the Day of the Dead (2 No- 
vember). Young white corn is used in to prepare 
typical dishes such as humitas (slow-boiled or 
steamed corn), choclotandas (cornbread) or tama¬ 
les (stuffed husks of corn), while boiled ortoasted 
mature corn can be used as an accompaniment 
for other dishes. Another variety is dark corn, or 
morocho, which is used to make soup and sweet 
dishes. 

JERKY. Dried and salted meat, sometimes frozen 
to accelerate the drying process. Also known as 
charqui or cWarki (q.) chalona or cecina (sp.). 

MORAYA (q.) / TUNTA (ay.). Potato that has been 
frozen, dried and bleached white in the sun. 

POTATO (Solanum tuberosum). An edible tuber- 
ous crop and agricultural product that is native to 
the Andean plateau. It has been of enormous irm- 
portance to the Andean diet since pre-Columbian 


times and it is a favoured ingredient in communal meáis eaten at commemorative events. In Quechua 
it is called papa, and in Aymara it is called ch’uqi. 

PUMPKIN (Cucúrbita máxima). This is a herbaceous annual volunteer plant that is cultivated for its fruit, 
leaves, flower and seed. It is of American origin. 

QUINOA. Atall grass plant of the Chenopodiaceae family that originates from the plateau. The cultivated 
variety contains more protein than corn, and it can be used in cooked dishes and soups or processed for 
flour. In the Andes, its use has been restricted primarily to ceremonial practices, since cultivation today 
takes place on a small scale. It is consumed at festivals in soups or stews, and as a flour it is a requirement 
for any offerings that are made to the “souls” orto ancestors. Flour or grains of specific colours are used 
for each occasion. 

STEW. An everyday meal based on local producís that is also eaten at festive and ceremonial events. 

13, TRADITIONAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Traditional techniques and technologies relating to the crafts are one of the means by which a commu- 
nity can express its learning and know-how. Such technology is deployed in the making of utensils and 
other ítems, work that calis for expertise in the handling of tools and basic materials. These techniques 
also depend on a thorough understanding of the management of vegetable, animal and mineral natural 
resources. Examples of such activities are: 




CERAMICS. The art of making vessels, pots and other objects, both functional and decorative, using 
f¡red clay. The ancient processes and techniques used in making these functional and decorative articles 
continué to be used today. 

CLOTHING. See Textiles. 

EMBOSSING. The representation in relief of local iconography (flora, fauna, abstract shapes, animáis, 
humans, plants, stars and other images). 

EMBROIDERY. This art involves the decoration of flexible surfaces using textile threads. 

HATMAKING. The art of making hats from cloth or sheep’s wool. The work is distinctly manual due to 
the moulding process. Ancient knowledge and techniques are still used in the making of hats today. 

LOCAL DRESS. The use of clothing can be distinguished at a local level. The use of flowers in hats worn 
by women is one example. Clothes are also tailored locally, with cloth taken as the starting material (see 
Textiles). 

SILVERSMITHING. Traditional craftwork in silver, which is used to make ornamental articles such as 
earrings, bracelets, vases and various decorations. 



STONEMASONRY. Stone sculpture or cut stone is one of the manifestations of the earliest human 
settlements in the Atacama desert. Through this art, the community expresses both its memorable ex- 
periences and everyday life, creating handcrafted sculptural works that may be decorative or functional 
(such as hand-cut blocks used for building houses). Today, quarries are run by communities or, in other 
cases, privately under joint local ownership. Stonemasonry is passed down within families and, as such, 
the craft is transmitted from one generation to the next. It is sometimes industrialized on a small scale, 
as is the case in towns around San Pedro de Atacama. 

TANNING. The process by which animal skins are converted into leather and which consists of four 
stages: cleaning, tanning, retanning and finishing. It is necessary to remove the hair and treat the skin 
with colouring and tanning agents to arrive at the finish product, which is then used in the manufacture 
of hats, saddles, belts and masks, among other articles, depending on their importance locally. 

TEXTILES/INDIGENOUS TEXTILE ART/TEXTILE WORKSHOPS. The production ofgarments and oth¬ 
er textiles, both decorative and functional, using wool from sheep, alpacas, llamas and synthetic wool. 
Manufacture employs floor, pedal and belt techniques using various types of thread and natural dyes. 
Symbolism and colour feature in textile art, through which people reflect their history, their way of life 
and their surroundings. Iconographic representations depict elements from nature (flora and fauna) that 

are linked to oral history, along with geometric figures and other representations. 




14. TRADITIONAL CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 

Construction works make use of the following 
materials: 

ADOBE. Adobe is the homogenous mixture of 
clay, water and straw that is placed into a mould 
in the shape of a brick and used to build walls. 
The whole community takes part in the building 
of houses through participation in a minga. Adobe 


is a building material manufactured with clay, thin 
straw, guinea pig hair and crop stubble, moulded 
into bricks and dried in the open air. It has been 
found in colonial structures, containing the re- 
mains of loose stone, straw, ceramics and human 
hair. 

MUD. Moist earth, often composed of pebbles, 
sand and clay, that is used for various purposes 
in the Andes, including the construction of adobe 
walls, mortar and thatching. Mortar is obtained by 


adding Peruvian feather grass (ichhu, q.) and ani¬ 
mal and human hair to the mud, and helps to lay 
adobe and stone in the construction of walls. 

QUINCHA or KINCHA (q.). A framework of cañe 
or bamboo covered with mud to make a wall or 
partition in a building. 

STONE. A natural material used, often without 
Processing or cutting, in various buildings and 
constructions, such as bridges, houses, roads and 
terraces. 



TAPIAL. This building technique involves con- 
structing walls by trapping dampened earth that is 
laid upon a row of stones to bind the material.The 
material is further compressed between sheets of 
wood known as tapialeras, which are closed off 
with a hatch at the front (the point towards which 
the tapia mixture runs). The wooden framework 
gives the wall its shape and is not removed until 
the material has started to dry. Two men, using 
crushers”, blunt mallets 1.7 m in length, beat the 
top of the mixture, continuing to compress it. To 
finish, the wall is pointed on top, to enable rain- 
water to run off. 

WILD STRAW. Straw is the generic ñame for the 
grasses that grow high in the Andes and in the 
pastures that cover the scrubland. Wild straw 
(pachalla or q’eñá) is abundant on the wetlands 
and around streams. It provides excellent grazing 
for animáis and it serves various uses. It is used in 
building roofs and bridges and in making ropes. 





15. AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


All agricultural practice is linked with the environment: the two are mutually 
interdependent. Agricultural technology is deployed depending on the eco- 
logical context (see 10. Traditional Ecological Wisdom) and on knowledge 
gleaned from astronomical observations such as the phases of the moon, 
which informs sowing and harvesting practices (see Observation of Astro¬ 
nomical Phenomena). Traditional sowing practices are also linked to fes- 
tivities and rituals that invoke Mother Earth or Pachamama (see 6. Rituals). 

Further important factors are the oral transmission of weather forecasting 
knowledge from one generation to the next (see 2. Oral and Local History) 
and the technologies utilized in farming terraced slopes and building stores 
forthe preservation of potatoes. All of this demonstrates an intímate knowl¬ 
edge of the various ecological systems that exist at different altitudes, and 
enables a steadyfood supply. In addition,the availability of water (rainwater 
and permanent water features) is an important consideraron in land man- 
agement, along with the rotation of crops in orderto allow land to lie fallow. 

Finally, the production and continued use of traditional tools is of impor- 
tance (examples are the chaquitaqlla and ccorana, types of hoe, the pick-axe, 
the scythe and plough) as is the use of manure from cattle, sheep and other 
animáis as a fertilizer. 


16, WORLDVIEW 


The way of life of the Andean peoples constitutes a combination of ways of 
seeing, relating to and interacting with the world. It links interactions with 
protective gods (see Tutelary Deities) mythical beings (see Supernatural, 
Fantastic and Mythological Beings) and the dead (see Cult of the Dead) with 
a worldview that is based on the interdependent relationship between the 
community and its natural, social and spiritual surroundings. It is evident 
in oral traditions (see 2. Oral and Local History) social activities (see Recre- 
ational Activities) and rituals and festivities (see 6. Rituals). It also incorpo- 
rates various principies: duality, reciprocity, ayni orworking forthe common 
good, and cyclical and holistic perspectives (see 7. Systems of Reciprocity), all 
of which evidences the si ngu larity and importance of the Andean worldview. 
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2.a.4. GLOSSARY OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS OF 
QHAPAQ ÑAN, ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM 
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Felipe Guamán Poma de Ayala, 1615. 


This map is a partial representation of the territory of countries participating in the Qhapaq 
Ñan - Andean Road project, and it cannot be interpreted as a renonciation to those regions 
that are not represented on it. This map is for illustrative purposes only. 



OCÉANO 

FAn'Fim 


“...I believe that as far 
back as people can 
remember, nothing has 
been spoken of that is 
as grand as this road, 
that passes thrugh 
highlands and lowvalleys, 
over snowy peaks and 
marshlands, by crags and 
tempestuous rivers; past 
all these straight and 
paved, the hillsides well 
drained, the mountains 
levelled, the rocks cast 
down, with its walls 
along the riversides 
and with staircases and 
resting points among the 
snows; and everywhere 
clean, tended, furnished 
with places to stop, 
with treasures, with sun 
temples, with the signs 
that pointed the way 
along this road... 

Pedro de Cieza de León, 
1553 -” 




























INTRODUCTION 


The inspection, assessment, analysis, interpretation and understanding of 
pre-Hispanic material culture, and especially that of Qhapaq Ñan, calis for a 
lexicography that will assist study of the physical infrastructure of the roads 
in the Andean Road System. Once all of the countries concerned committed 
themselves to the major task of having Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System 
inscribed on the World Heritage List, it became necessary to bring into line 
and homogenize the various technical and formal approaches. One of the 
tools that was important in ensuring that fieldwork continued was provid- 
ing a basic collection of terms that would allow us to deal with data and 
findings, and discover what elements, or components with similar proper- 
ties, could be described so that their properties would be recognizable and 
familiar to everyone. 

This led to work on the compilation of a shared glossary that would not 
only attempt to outline the tangible culture but also the intangible culture 
of Qhapaq Ñan, assuming that tangible and intangible culture are interde- 
pendent, even while they are at the same time distinct. It was not until April 
2004 that the Peruvian Delegation brought the Glossary of Technical Terms 
Relating to the Andean Road to a technical meeting in La Paz. At that time, it 
remained a work in progress, a small specialized dictionary that drew on dif- 
ferent studies and manuals consisting of concepts, categories and sub-cate- 
gories pertaining to the heritage that existed. 

This document was later enriched with contributions from all the countries, 
who made formal changes and updated the collection of terms with con¬ 
cepts and categories reflecting both the common heritage and the prop¬ 
erties that are unique to the particular countries of Qhapaq Ñan . It also 
incorporated i11ustrations and annotations which linked these elements to 
the relevant section of text or simply provided a reference corresponding 
with the definition offered. 

As is the case with conventional dictionaries and glossaries, the first part of 
this document is organized in alphabetical order. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps and drawings that allude to and help to clarify the definitions 


relating to material culture. The second part is organized thematically into 
categories, sub-categories and terms, which for the most part correspond to 
Quechua words and place ñames. The final part helps to immerse the reader 
in the Andean worldview. 

We wish to point out that the second part of the glossary refers to a great 
deal of intangible culture, which complements the references to tangible 
culture. Organized in this way, the glossary acts as a tool whose perspective 
integrates the material and intangible culture of Andean society in keep- 
ing with the Declaration of Yamato in 2004, which recommends that States 
Parties agreeing with the Declaration develop integrated strategies for the 
preservation and conservation of tangible and intangible cultural heritage. 



GLOSSARY OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS OF QHAPAQ ÑAN, ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM 


AQUEDUCTS 

The aqueduct is a wide wall with sloping slides along which a channel of 
water runs. It is built using ordinary techniques and with mud for cement. 



Aqueduct. Tipón.-Cusco. (Pe-Cd-02/Cs-2on). 


ADOBE 


Adobe is a building material that is manufactured by mixing clay with thin 
straw, guinea pig hair and crop stubble, and moulding the resulting mass 
into bricks which are dried in the open air. In colonial structures, adobe 
bricks have been found to contain loose stone, straw, the remains of ceram- 
ics and human hair. 


Wiraqocha-Raqch'i- 
Cusco Temple, Built 
Using Adobe 














Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta Subsection- 
Segment: Santa Rosa DeTastil (Ar-Srt-o2/Cs-2on). 






Santa Ana Subsection - Valle Colorado, Segment: Quebrada Grande-Las Escaleras (Ar-Qge-oi/C-2on).Rosa DeTastil 
(Ar-Srt-02/Cs-2on). 


ALDER (Alnus Jorullenis) 

The Mexican alder tree reaches a height of approximately 15 metres and is found between sea level and 
3,800 metres above sea level. The trunk is used to make beams and build bridges. 

AMARRADEROS (LATCH) 

These are small alcoves that contain a cylindrical piece of stone that can point horizontally or vertically, 
like a pivot.They are found on either sides of openings in the walls and they were used to secure the door 
by means of a rope, which was looped around the stone. 

The latches could be hewn out of the stone ¡n one piece (as in Machu Picchu) or form part of a surface 
of stone and mud (Patallacta-Cusco). 







Latch on La Isla del Sol y de La Luna. 


Latch. Machu Picchu. 



ANDENES. (TERRACES) Luqre (j Pata-pata) 

These artificial terraces are found in the mountains and on the slopes of 
Coastal gullies. They are built to compénsate for the lack of arable land and 
to prepare steeply sloping land for cultivation. Fertile earth is brought from 
the valleys and mountain gullies, and the narrow strips of level soil that 
comprise the terraces are irrigated with water from lakes, melting snow, 
springs, rivers and rainfall, which is distributed through canals. 

Their composition and structure enable the terraces to prevent the soil on 
the slopes from being washed away. The soil is held in place by retaining 
dykes, which are built using the dry stone method. In the majority of cas¬ 
es, these retaining walls are built with cavities that regúlate the quantity of 
water that is allowed to pass through. This reduces the pressure from the 
soil and water during irrigation and after it rains. The walls generally in¬ 
cline downwards from six to fifteen degrees to counteract the weight of the 
slopes and improve stability. 


Terraces. Phuyupatamarka-Machu Picchu. 
















APACHIQTA/ Apacheta / Apachita\ Sacred Cairns 

These are irregular stone structures that serve as a type of territorial mark- 
er. They are built up through the gradual accumulation of stones that are 
added by travellers who happen to pass the site. They are still used for ritual 
purposes, as they were in the past, and they testify to the continued symbi- 
osis of Catholic and traditional Andean beliefs. 

The cairns are sacred sites on the Andean Road System, generally found in 
the corries and on the high summits traversed by the road. They are marked 
out as points for prayer where travellers commend themselves to the gods 
with offerings of stones, chewed coca leaves ( hach’u ), traditional sandals, 
human hairs, eyebrows, eyelashes and other objects, hoping to receive relief 
from tiredness, distance and weight, and to ensure a successful journey. The 
term apachiqta means taking away bad luck. 


1 The spelling of Quechan terms and toponomy are listed as established by the Academy of the Quechua lan- 
guage and ¡ts dictionary,' Diccionario Quechua-Español-Quechua/Qheswa-Español-Qheswa SIMITAQE, Primera 
Edición, 1995. Municipalidad del Qosqo', under the auspices of UNESCO. 


Terraces In Socoroma. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ss-02/Cs-2009). 




Cairn. Jayllihuaya-lchhu. (Pe-Cd-n/C-2011). 


Starting in the second half of the sixteenth century, these cairns were sub- 
ject to a policy of removal that was intended to eradicate idolatry. Crosses 
were placed on top of the mounds in an attempt to superimpose Christian 
ideology over Andean ideology. Today, they are identifiable as heaps of small 
stones, similar in size but varied in type. 

In some instances, the larger cairns are surrounded by dozens of small al- 
tars each consisting of three or four stones, candles and religious statues. 

They are found in Ecuador (Nudo del Azuay and Tres Cruces), Argentina 
(Ingañan and Cerro Acay, Salta), Bolivia (Taquesi and Nasakari, Cochabam- 
ba), in the Altos de Pica in Chile and in Perú (Pomota, Sonqo and Carabaya), 
amongst other places. 









Cairn AtTres Cruces. Cañar-Ecuador. (Ec-A¡-ii/Cs- 2 oii). 



Double Cairn. Abra De Ingañan, Abra De Chaupiyaco-Las 
Capillas Subsection, Salta, Argentina. (Ar-Achc-03/Cs-2on). 



Cairn. Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-ln-o6/ 
Cs-2009). 




Cairn, Putre Sur. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ps-oi/C-2009). 

















APAREJOS (BRICKWORK) 


Types of brickwork: 



The technique used to lay the pieces of a stone 
wall. 


GUAMAN POMA DE AYALA, 1615. 


Cellular brickwork - harmonized masonry 

The selected stone pieces are mostly polygonal and are placed in a honeycomb pattern. The pieces are 
turned and sculpted until their sides fit together perfectly. The finished surface can be rough or polished. 



Cellular Brickwork With A Supporting Strut, Ingapirca-Cañar- 
Ecuador. (Ec-A¡-n/Cs-2oii). 


Cellular Brickwork. Chinchero-Cusco. 

(Pe-Ol-i6/Cs-2on). 


Giant polygonal brickwork 

This technique uses very large stones that vary in shape. The blocks are worked or cut so that they fit 
together precisely and so that the joins are always hidden. Their depth varíes depending on the size of 
the block. 



Poligonal Brickwork 
Poligonal Hatunrumiyoq- 
Cusco. (Pe-Ph-oi/Cs-2011). 


















Isodomic brickwork 

Consists of layers of pieces that have the same shape and dimensions. 



Detail: Inn, San Agustín De Callo. Cotopaxi-Ecuador. (Ec-Np-io/Cs-2011). 


Wall On The Isle Of Titicaca Wiener,1880-1993. 

(Pe-Cd-i5/C-2on). 


Pseudo-isodomic brickwork 



Consists of altérnate rows that vary in height, with identical pieces within 
each row. 








Rustic brickwork - irregular masonry 

Consists of natural stones that are not cut and that vary in size, position and fit. This technique was used to build boundary walls, retaining walls and dwelling 
places. 



Cojitambo. Cañar-Ecuador. (Ec-Cr-i4/Cs-2oii). 


Ruins, Culebrilas, Cañar-Ecuador.(Ec-A¡-n/Cs-2oii). 



Rustic Brickwork. Machu Picchu. 










APU. Mallku. (Great Lord) 


The tutelary deities of the Andes are its hills, snowy regions and high peaks, where the mountain spirits reside. Each god possesses specific powers that enable 
it to “govern” its territory along with its people, animáis and resources, and the higher mountains generally correspond to deities higher up the hierarchy, 
which hold sway over a wider area. The relationship between the community and these gods (and nature, as represented by the mountains) is expressed 
through the encounters between them, which are played out according to clear and specific guidelines. Failure to follow these rules can result in illness, ma¬ 
terial loss, catastrophe, earthquake, flooding, drought or political instability for the community: essentially, it leads to imbalance and disorder. The only means 
of restoring equilibrium, traditionally, was through the great unpaid debt ( Qhapaq Hucha ) or human sacrifice (Fernández, 2003). Each community invokes the 
power of these gods, calling on them by ñame and making offerings in their ceremonies. They distinguish between the gods depending on the ability of each 
to bring rain, mineral wealth, health, happiness or the increase of livestock. The gods are personified as masculine and/or feminine (mallku tata , mallku falla) 
(Castro, Victoria, 1994) and each possesses a human personality and character, through which they express their thoughts, feelings, emotions and wisdom, 
along with their hunger, thirst or their desire to dance, sing or celébrate. (Fernández, 2003). 




Apu. Coropuna-Arequipa. 












Malíku Paniri. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Tn-n/Cs-2009). 


Segment: Ceremonial Volcano Llullaillaco. (Ar-Llu-07/Cs-20ii). 



AQLLAWASI 


The building for the “chosen women”, which was located in centres of Inca 
power. It consisted of rooms organized in rows around a patio, with the 
entrance usually facing East. The rooms were apparently laid out to form a 
cloister. 

Aqllawasi, Coatí, Squier. 1877-1974. (Pe-Cd-i5/C-2on). 



STONE RINGS 


Pieces of worked stone that were sunk into the upper diagonal walls at the 
gable end, and that formed part of the structure that supported the rafters 
and kept them rigid. These stone rings were also found above the lintel, 
where they reinforced the structure of the door. Both added to the stability 
of the structure of the roof. 


















Stone Ring. 


ROCK ART 


This is the manifestation of a specific culture through the drawing and/or 
painting of figures on stone surfaces, such as caves, hillsides and ravines. 
In general, they adopt simple and recognizable themes such as animáis, 
human beings and objects, and all of this, along with the narrative content, 
gives clues to the daily life and religious thinking of the artists. 


Rock Art Located AtThe Finca De Chañaral. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Pf-34/Cs-2oio). 




Painted Stone At Chapués. Carchi-Ecuador. (Ec-Ptb-03/Cs-2on). 

















Potrero De Payogasta Subsection - Los Graneros De La Poma, 
Segment: Las Peras-Sauzalito. (Ar-Ppg-o6/S-2on). 


AYLLU 

The basis of the organizaron of the Inca State, 
and a unit which was at once familial, political 
and economic. Its principal link was the common 
ownership of the earth and collective work. Other 
links were used to guarantee the unity of the fam- 
ily, the recognition of common ancestors and the 
establishment ofa political entity. 


RAFT 

Aflatvessel for transporting people that was builtout ofwooden beamstied together. The Spanish word 
for raft, balsa , also refers to the type of wood (Ochroma lagopus) that was used to construct the rafts 
used on the Pacific coast. 



Raft. Tumbes River. 


A fundamentally Andean group or community. 
The family unit was the basis of the Andean social 
structure, which, in general, could trace its roots 
to a common ancestor and which shared collec¬ 
tive rights to lands. 























Inca Baths In Coyoctor. Cañar-Ecuador. (Ec-Eh-i3/Cs-2on). 


BATHS 

A rectangular or circular basin filled with water, which was piped in along stone channels. The baths were sometimes built one next to another and they could 
be sunk beneath the floor or placed at a higher level and accessed by stairs. The walls were surfaced with blocks of stone and sometimes contained small fis- 
sures. 





ADMINISTRATIVE SECTOR 


This consisted of three main buildings around the square, including the 
tampuy-huasi. The kallankas (or long halls, the largest buildings in the settle- 
ment) and the residential kanchas were located alongside the square. ( Pum- 
pu). 



Administrativa Zone. Rumpu- Perú. 


MILITARY SECTOR {sinchi-wasi) 

Located on the edge of the city, far from the administrative zone but cióse to 
the populated area and the granaries installed in the countryside. The mil- 
itary facilities were also designed using the kancha (residential compound) 
system. (Pumpu-Peru). 


WORKERS' NEIGHBOURHOOD (llaqta-runa) 

Buildings that were built spontaneously without apparent attempts at orga¬ 
nizaron. They can be round or rectangular in shape with very small patios. 
There are neither streets ñor squares. ( Pumpu ). 



Eastern Urban Sector. Machu Picchu. 


MUD 

The substance that results from the mixture of water and earth. Mortar was 
produced by adding straw and hair from animáis and humans, for use in the 
laying of stones or adobe bricks in building stone or adobe walls. 






Mud Construction In Angualasto, Segment: Angualasto-Colangüil. (Ar-Anc-i3/Cs-2oii). 

HUTS 


Structures that are grouped in small or large numbers, while others are dis- 
persed throughout fields and used for agricultural purposes. They are round 
in design and they contain the tombs of those who lived in them, either in 
the centre or in various other parts of the structure. The Spanish term bohío 
derives from the Antilles Islands (Rowe, 1990). It denotes a hut or cabin built 
out of wood, sugar cañe or straw. 


Hut In Santiagu i lio. Carchi-Ecuador. (EC-JC-07/CS-2011). 



SMALL BOATS 

The construction of floating vessels was a means of cutting 

distances travelled by Crossing rivers or lakes that could not be bridged. 
These vessels were made of different materials, such as empty gourds, balsa 
wood or reeds. 

RIDGES ( Waru-waru ) 

Raised prominences that run lengthwise on cultivated land when the level- 
ling that normally follows the harvest is not properly performed. Generally 
known as elevated ridges, they comprise a wide variety of platforms that are 
found frequently throughout the area. The majority were the result of the 
excavation of canals along with the elevation of the earth alongside. The 
ridges on the high plain take various forms. They usually measure between 
five and 10 metres in width, 10 and 100 metres in length, and up to two 
metres in height. 


Ridges. Puno-Peru 





QHAPAQ ÑAN 



From the birth of the Inca State in the Cusco Valleyto its consolidaron as one of the most rapidly expanding empires of the ancient world, the Incas were nota¬ 
ble for their extraordinary contributions, achievements and innovations, as well as for their remarkable ability to synthesise and conquer the societies that had 
preceded them. Outstanding achievements included the construction of the farming terraces and irrigation systems, which led to intensive and large-scale 
production, mainly of corn; dynamic and macro-level social and economic planning and land and resource management; and integrating diverse territories, 
ethnicities, cultures and worldviews within an efficient and successful political project. 
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Guman Poma De Ayala, 1615. 


The vehicle of this success, which is to say the in- 
frastructure that facilitated the eflñciency and dy- 
namism of the Inca State, was the great road net- 
work, which was hierarchized and multifunctional, 
and was known as Qhapaq Ñan or The Inca Road. It 
followed a longitudinal course with its secondary, 
transversal branches opening up important, spe- 
cialized zones that produced goods such as corn, 
potatoes, coca, feathers, wild animáis, minerals, 
metáis, woods, fish and camelids; along with sa- 
cred sites and places as well as densely populated 
areas to source further labour, which was funda¬ 
mental to the Cusco State. All of this ran through 
provincial capitals on the way to the city of Cusco, 
where it was redistributed throughout the empire, 
on condition that leadingfamilies and populations 
paid homage to the Inca and to Cusco, the site of 
the Tawantinsuyu capital, which thus affirmed the 
legitimacy of the Cusco rulers. The road permitted 
rapid expansión, integration and the exercise of 


The Inca Road To Machu Picchu. 



administrative control over the people, along with 
the flow of goods, producís and even gods. Some 
roads within the Andean Road System served spe- 
cific purposes, including economic, political, ad¬ 
ministrative, religious and symbolic purposes. 


The Northern Mountain Route. Cajamarca-Peru. 

























Achupallas Subsection. Chimborazo-Ecuador. (Ec-Ai-n/Cs- 
2011). 


Cusco, the capital of Tawantinsuyu, was the cen¬ 
tral point of departure and convergence for this 
network of roads, Qhapaq Ñan. In the main 
square (Hauk’aypata) in Cusco, the four main Inca 
routes met in the form of a cross, marking the 
centre and nexus of the Inca world. These main 
routes acted as four routes or paths that sanctified 
“profane” territories, insofar as they carried gods, 
people, resources, learning, thinking and opinión. 
The same roads were the parameters according 
to which social and territorial planning was car¬ 
ried out in the Inca city. Starting from the main 
square (Hauk’aypata), the city was divided into 
two sectors, Hanan and Hurin, in keeping with 
the dualistic principal of Incan society. Each sec¬ 
tor was divided in tum, into two further sectors, 
both governed according to the same stratified 
social structure. The roads, therefore, did not only 
play an economic, political and administrative role 
but also contributed to social, territorial, urban 
and cultural management. Nevertheless, there 
were also secondary routes that fulfilled import- 
ant functions and bore ¡mportant characteristics, 
connecting diverse ecosystems and diflferent so- 
ciocultural zones. Four religious routes stood out, 



Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta Subsection-Abra De Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas Subsection. (Ar-Achc-03/Cs-2on). 
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linking the city of Cusco with Wanakuri and Mauk’allaqta, which were related to the origin myth of the 
Incas, with Q’aqyaqhawana (Huch’uyqosqo - Calca) and with K’allachaka, where there was a sun temple 
in the sacred setting of the Cusco Valley. 


The Cusco Valley itself was organized according to a complex religious system with its centre in Qorikan- 
cha, where more than 41 routes met in the manner of trails, which are generally understood and seen as 
“imaginary lines” that linked more than 350 temples or deities of varying importance and power. These 
were overseen by leading local or Cusco-based families, and they were delimited by the four main Inca 
routes, or Qhapaq Ñan . They started in the main square (Hauk’aypata) or in Choqepampa Square (or In- 




tipampa), and they ran alongside and complemented Qhapaq Ñan: another 
Symbol of the dualistic social System. 

The Spaniards who arrived were also impressed by the quality, grandeur, 
technology and efficiency of the Inca roads, and they recorded their impres- 
sions in their chronicles and contemporary documents. Earlier travellers, 
explorers and adventurers from other continents had also expressed their 
admiration and respect for the Inca road network. 

The road technology, without a doubt, was one of the most significant 
achievements of Tawantinsuyu, and it was applied across different geo- 
graphical regions and in response to contrasting physical and natural con- 
ditions: on sandy coastlines, in rocky highlands and scrublands and in the 
wet, swampy and forested mountains (Fernandez, 2001). 

ROUTE OR ÑAN 

These are trails that carried and corresponded to different kinship groups 
and ethnicities in Tawantinsuyu. They are secondary roads and they did not 
necessarily involve formal structures such as retaining walls or stone sur- 
faces. 

Road In Putre Socoroma Sector. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ps-oi/C-2009) 


PRIMARY ROUTES (Uña ñan) 


The routes that interconnected the minor settlements within a small terri- 
tory, nation or ethnic area. 


Road. Waqanwayqo-Calca. 





REGIONAL ROUTES 


These are the routes connecting areas settled before the arrival of the Span- 
ish, many of which remain in existence today. These routes follow the topo- 
graphical run of the land, without making drastic interventions: in general 
they run straight on the plains and are winding in hilly areas. For the most 
part, they take the form of trails or drover paths, where even today the par- 
alleí tracks left by pack animáis and their owners can still be seen. 

RITUAL AND SACRED ROUTES OF THE INCA 

These are the formal paths and routes that lead to important sacred and 
ritual sites, such as temples, oracles and the shrines on the high summits 
of Tawantinsuyu. The Warochiri stretch of road, for example, leads to the 
shrine of Pariacaca. Likewise, in the Cusco Valley, the routes connect the 
sanctuaries that comprised the seq’e system (used to govern sanctuaries). 
These inelude the Qespikancha-Sukanka (Cruzmoqo-Tipón), Hauk’aypa- 
ta-Paukarkancha, Hauk’aypata-Poqenkancha and Hauk’aypata-Pumamarka 
routes, along with the road from Qorikancha to Wanakauri, which led to the 
main sanctuary of the Cusco State, also known as Intiq waoqen (the brother 
or intermediary of the sun). 



Road InThe North Of Perú. La Libertad. 










Llullaillaco Volcano Ceremonial Complex. (Ar-Llu-07/Cs-20ii). 


SECONDARY ROUTES (Huchuy Ñan) 

These were the routes that interconnected low-density urban populations 
within a specific territory. 

TRUNK ROUTES (Hatun Ñan-Qhapaq Ñan) 

These were the routes that served as parameters to delimit the four main re- 
gions (the suyus) of the Andean World, which together comprised Tawantin- 
suyu: Chinchaysuyu, Antisuyu, Kuntisuyu and Qollasuyu. 

Types of route according to use : 

Collective routes, used collectively by settlers. 

Commercial routes, used exclusively for providing Services and commercial 
exchange. 

Local routes, for common use. These routes did not necessarily feature for¬ 
mal structures such as retaining walls or stone surfaces. 

Military routes, built for strategic purposes and used exclusively by armies. 



Cerro Verde, Qñ-Chile. 


Mining routes, minor routes that 
were associated with the exploita- 
tion and movement of mineral 
resources. The Inca had to reach 
some kind of agreement with the 
local people in order to make use 
of them. 


Pastoral routes, mainly used for domestic animáis, especially camelids. 


Royal route, the route that was 
used exclusively by the Imperial 
rulers. Also known as Inka Ñan 
or Qhapaq Ñan (“The route of 
the Great Lord”/“E/ camino del 
Inka”). 

Religious routes, mainly used 
for ritual purposes and associ¬ 
ated with the cult of the tute- 
lary deities. 



Road. Huánuco, Sierra 
Centro, Perú. 










CANALS ( witku, wayq'o) 

These were part of the hydraulic ¡nfrastructure that the Andean people used 
to ¡mprove agriculture and to build fountains, dams and baths. The canals, 
which were built of stone and/or mortar, carried the water to where ¡t was 
needed. The dimensions of these canals varied as much ¡n urban areas as 
¡n the countryside. In the same way, their functions, types and categories 
were diverse. Open canals are most common, while closed or covered canals 
occur less frequently. 


An Open Canal. Tipón-Cusco. 



An Archaeological Canal Site. Caranqui-lmbabura- 
Ecuador. (Ec-Pc-o8/Cs-2on). 


Canal, Topain. Qñ-Chile. 
(Ch-Ct-io/Cs-2010). 



HOUSE. Wasi, huasi 


A bu i Id i ng intended as a dwelling place. These were rectangular in outline 
with an opening in the front wall that served as an entrance. Structures var¬ 
ied according to the spaces within the house, and there are two identifiable 
types: 


House OfThe Guardian. Machu Picchu. 







CHAKA 


Two-storey structures 

These are identifiable as premises consisting of 
a rectangular structure in which the side walls 
extended to the gable ends. The space created 
by the mezzanine and the interior of the sloping 
roof created a loft or barn in which grain could be 
stored. 

The buildings with a second floor that could serve 
to accommodate people were structured on the 
basis of the mezzanine, which comprised beams 
rested upon hollows or tabs in the upper part of 
the ground floor walls. 



Squier, 1877-1974 



Three-storey structures 

These are rare buildings that inelude a loft or 
grain store above the second floor. Few examples 
are left due to the height that they reached. Hu- 
chuy Qosqo-Cusco. 


Houses In The Commumty OfWilloq-Ollantaytambo-Cusco. 


A bridge. 

CHAKIÑAN 

A footpath . 



Chaquiñán Access To The Inca Bath. Saraguro-Loja. Ecuador. 
(EC-Q-23/CS-2011). 




CHAMBA ( Chambiado), Ch'ampa ( ch'ampeado ). 


Refers to pieces of turf that were cut from tended grass in order to make 
adobes. The roots of the grass provided resistance against water and the el- 
ements. Also refers to a boundary ditch or marking line between two prop- 
erties, which is the usual meaning in historie documents. 


CHASKI 

A messenger whose function 
was to facilítate communi- 
cation between the Inca and 
individuáis, settlements, the 
people as a whole and ad- 
ministrators. They formed 
part of a network of run- 
ners who were stationed at 
intervals of approximately 
one league (five kilometres) 
along the road. This enabled 
them to maximize the speed 
with which they ensured 
the delivery of information, 
pareéis and gifts. The chaski 
Service also ran during the 
night in urgent cases. 



Chaski. Guarnan Poma De Ayala, 1615. 


CHASKIWASI 
{CHASKI HOUSES) 

These were small constructions situated at predetermined points along the 
road that provided permanent accommodation for the Inca’s messengers. 
They were located at roughly five kilometre intervals. The buildings could be 
either rectangular or circular in form, with roofs made of straw and wood, 
and they generally housed two men along with their wives. They tended to 


comprise two sections in order to house the two chaskis. The materials used 
for construction would differ according to the area. They were stocked with 
food at the expense of the State. In Qollasuyu they were built in rustic stone. 
They are found in Perú (Cañar, Lambayeque and Choqetaqarpo), Ecuador 
(Azuay) and Chile (Atacama). 



Road In The South Of Perú. 



Road Supervisor. Guarnan Poma, 1615. 


Chaskiwasi Inca Huasi-Lasana Subsection. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ln-09/Cs-2009). 





































CHAUPI 


STONE SUPPORTS 




A central point. 

CHAUPI P'UNCHAU 

Midday, when the sun is positioned vertically 
above the earth. 

CHINKANA 

Atunnel or subterranean passage. 

CHOZA ( Ch'uqlla) 

A dwelling house that is either rectangular or cir- 
cularin shapeand is builtwith adobe and/or stone 
walls.The roof is supported by a wooden structure 
and covered in straw or other local plant material. 

CH'ULLPA 

A funereal structure found in places where the 
ancestors of the Andean communities lived. Ar- 
chitecturally, these structures are rectangular or 

Ch’ullpa De Zapahuira.qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ss-04/S-2009) 


Ch’ullpa-Puno-Peru. 

circular in layout and they typically feature an 
opening in one wall and a convex roof. In some 
cases they resemble fortified towers or pillars. 

For the communities living in areas associated 
with Qhapaq Ñan today, these are sacred places 
that were inhabited by their pre-Columbian an¬ 
cestors. Bertonio (1612) translated the Aymara 
term as “a burial or basket in which they place 
their dead” and many of the chullpas of the Peruvi- 
an and Bolivian high plateau were used as tombs 
and graves. Additionally, in some places in Chile, 
the pre-Columbian chullpas built from ad 950 on- 
wards served a ceremonial purpose in connection 
with the hill gods. 


Pieces of worked stone whose design features cy- 
lindrical protuberances that served to fix the raf- 
ters in the roof. They were tied in place with vege¬ 
table fibres and placed paral leí to the gable ends. 


Stone Supports-Machu Picchu. 

COLUMN 

A structural element that is circular in cross-sec- 
tion and whose purpose was to support the roof. 
Examples of the bases of columns can be found 
in the Temple ofthe Sun in Raqch’l on the road to 
Qollasuyu. 





Columns In The Temple Of Wiraqocha-Cusco. Pe-Cd-04/ 
Cs-2011. 


ANIMAL ENCLOSURES 

These consisted of structures that could be rect¬ 
angular or circular and that formed open spaces 
for the raising of camelid livestock. Due to their 
considerable dimensions they were not roofed. 
The walls were approximately one metre in height 
and they were built of rustic, rough stone which 
was generally laid without mortar. 

Corral, Huánuco. 





Corral, Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-ln-05/ 
Cs-2009). 


Corral In Bellavista, Still In Use Today. Loja-Ecuador. (Ec- 
SI-28/CS-2011). 


REPOSITORIES ( Qollqa, Qolqa, Qollqakuna; Cólica, Coica, ccolccacuna). 


Storage sites and structures consisting of stone silos that could be circular, square or rectangular in 
design. They were usually positioned in rows running along hillsides. They were associated with admin- 
istrative sites and tambos (inns). Some lack doors and these were probably accessed via ladders or steps 
that descended from the upper part of the walls. 

They were strategically distributed. Some were located in lines along the tops of hills, with others on the 
sides of hills, along riversides or cióse to groups of houses. 



Repository For Horse Pasture In Payogasta. Santa Rosa 
DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta Subsection-Abra De 
Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas Subsection. (Ar-Achc-03/Cs-2on). 



Repository, Qollqa. Ch’eqoq. Maras-Cusco. 













LINTEL 

A structural element that is laid horizontally above 
the jambs in an opening in the wall and can be 
made of stone or wood. 



Lintel, Zapahuira Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ss-04/S-2oc>9). 


Lintel In Hornacinas. Cojitambo, 
Cañar-Ecuador.(Ec-Cr-i4/Cs-2on). 




Lintel, Segment: La Ciudacita Archaeological Complex. (Ar- 
Cac-o8/Cs-2on). 


STAIRCASES 

These were used to scale steep slopes. The steps 
could be built of rock, stone slabs or with pieces 
of stone joined with mortar of mud or clay. The 
shapes and dimensions of the steps varied ac- 
cording to the gradient of the slope. In general 
they were much wider on gentle slopes, and nar- 
rower on sharper inclines. 



Stairs, Coyoctor-Cañar-Ecuador. 
(Ec-Eh-i3/Cs-2on). 
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Stairs, P’isaq-Cusco. Wiener, 1880-1993. 


Santa Ana Subsection - Valle Colorado, Segment: Quebrada 

Grande-Las Escaleras. 
(Ar-Qge-oi/C-2011). 







OUTER STAIRCASE 


An exterior single flight of stairs that connected two different parts of a built 
complex or agricultural terraced area. 

WATER RESERVOIRS (Llaqta, Qochá) 

These reservoirs served to provide 
water for settlements and, cru- 
cially, for irrigating terraces and 
other production sites by means 
of canals. They consisted of ex- 
cavations below the ground that 
varied in design and size. Some 
were rectangular, measuring 32 
x 15 x 1.1 metres, and were filled 
via a canal that ran from a natu¬ 
ral spring, river or lake. The water 
ran towards the reservoir where it 
was stored in the upper parts of 
residential or productive areas. 

They were generally rectangular 
and walled with finely cut rectan¬ 
gular stone blocks laid with clay 
cement. 

Some reservoirs, such as those in the Sacred Valley of the Incas, were built in 
order to farm fish and ducks. (Chikón, Qespiwanka-Urubamba). 

FOUNTAINS 

These were used as ceremonial sites and their design capitalized on the lo¬ 
cal topography and natural environment. They were built using monolithic 
or cut blocks, with one or two canals that carried water towards a sunken 
well which, in turn, fed other canals connected to the System. Some struc- 
tures were decorated in relief with geometric designs, such as the example 
at Urco-Calca. 




Fountain In Cusco, Wiener, 1880-1993. Ceremonial Fountain, Urco-Calca-Cusco. 



GEOGLYPHS 


These are symbols that were painted in the valleys and ravines. They served 
to signpost the route for the caravans of llamas that moved from the high 
plain to the coast and back. 

HAUK'AYPATA. Hawkaypata, Haukaypata, 
Haucaypata, Huacaypa,Huacapata. 


This was the sacred Inca square located in Cusco and the central point of 
departure for the roads that led towards the four suyus (the different parts of 
the empire). The square was covered in white sand that was carried from the 
Pacific as a symbolic offering to the god Wiraqocha. 


This central square and public space was characterized by the architecture of 
Cusco and of the provincial settlements. It was the site of ceremonial events 
and meetings between the Incan authorities and the local leaders and peo- 
pie, and was where the relationship between the State and civil society was 
played out. It was where the Inca State offered lavish gifts to the local peo- 










pie and authorities, both ofFering and demanding 
loyalty to the Sun and to the Inca, its ofFspring. It 
was also the site of major celebrations in the Inca 
calendar. Notable amongstthese was the ¡ntiraymi 
or Sun festival. Main squares throughout the em¬ 
pire served to reaffirm and legitimize the Cusco 
State. See Main Square. 



Hauk’aypata. Cusco. Pe-Ph-oi/Cs-2011 



MILESTONES ( Sayhuas , Chutas, Tupus or "mojones" - milestones of 
the Inca) 

This refers to a system of territorial markers which were ritual, political and social in function, and which 
were symbolically associated with the order of the cosmos, space, time, and of the natural and social 
cycles. These “markers” are one of the most distinctive characteristics of the roads of the Inca empire. 
They vary widely in type, quantity and position with respect to the road. Only the best examples still take 
the form of milestones, which are recognized in historical sources as “milestones of the Inca”. 



Milestone In Incahuasi, Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ln-09/Cs-2009). 


Catarpe. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Cn-i2/Cs-2009). 












RECESS OR NICHE 

Formal elements in wall design that consist of openings reaching only partly into the wall. They vary in 
size and type. Trapezoidal designs are more common than rectangular or square ones and in some cases 
they are stepped. They served as alcoves into which votive objects, ornaments and other Ítems could be 
placed. 



Niche In Uduzhapa. Loja-Ecuador. 
(Ec-Qs-26/Cs-2oii). 


Niches. Segment: Pucará Del Aconquija. 

(Ar-Cac-o8/Cs-2on). 
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Niche In Tambo Colorado-lca-Peru. 


PERUVIAN FEATHER GRASS 
(Ichhu, Ichu, Icho) (Calamagrostis 
rígida). 

Grasses that grow in the muddy or rocky terrain 
from 3,500 to 5,500 metres above sea level in the 
Andes. This is a hard and spiny plant that grows in 
bunches reaching 50 cm in height and provides 
food for the herds of South American camelids 
that graze in the región. It was used to make ropes, 
to cover the roofs of houses, and it was mixed with 
moist earth to make adobes. It has also been used 
in bridge building, a tradition that is continued 
with the Q’eswachaka Bridge over the Apurímac 
River in Perú. It was also used as partofthe roof in 
pre-Hispanic buildings and in civil and religious 
colonial architecture. It is still used today among 
communities in the mountains. 


Roof Made Of Dried Grass, Chamaca-Cusco Commumty. 








ILLARIY 


Dawn, daybreak. 

INTI 

The sun. 

JAMBS 

Posts that support the lintel and were positioned 
at a slight angle. They were fashioned by stonema- 
sons into the trapezoidal shape that is character- 
istic of Inca architecture. Openings take a variety 
of forms with either one, two or three jambs on 
either side (double and triple jambs). 

KALLANKAS. Callanca, Wairona , 
Kumun-was¡ 

These buildings had a spacious rectangular floor 
plan and fulfilled diverse functions, including 
hosting the public for meetings and celebrations. 
They were known as galpones (great halls) by the 
Spanish due to their length, and they usually had 
pitched roofs.The doors gave access to a courtyard 
and the interior was a single space used for cere- 
monies and to accommodate groups of travellers. 
At stopping points and at places on the road they 
were permanently inhabited. Some were up to 57 
metres in length. They were intended to serve as 
main halls for public meetings, assemblies and 
celebrations at night and during rainy months. 

They are found in Perú at Huánuco Pampa, Pum- 
pu and Raqch’i; in Ecuador at Tambo Blanco and 
Paredones; in Argentina at Capillas and Potrero de 
Pay Ogasta; and in Chile atTuri. 






Kallanka In Turi, Sub-Section Cupo, Catarpe, Qñ-Ch¡le. (Ch-Tn-n/Cs-2009). 



Kallanka In Mauk’allaqta-Espinar-Cusco. 



Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta Subsection-Abra 
De Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas Subsection. (Ar-Achc-03/Cs- 

2011). 


Kallanca In Las Capillas. Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De 
Payogasta Subsection -Abra De Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas 
Subsection. 

(Ar-Achc-03/Cs-2on). 








KANCHA ( Cancha) 

This was a group of architectural structures that were based on rectangular floor plans and distributed 
around a central patio, with a perimeter wall built around the entire complex to create one enclosure. 
Generally the compound had only one access and individual rooms were not connected to one another. 

Kanchas were also built in order to keep camelids within built-up areas, for example in Vitkus and Cho- 
qekírau (Cusco, Perú). These rustic structures were made of uncut stone that could be laid using mortar 
madefrom mud or using the dry-stone method.They varied in sizeand could reach 1.5 metres in height. 
Floorplans varied and included rectangular, square, circular and oval designs. 

They are found in Perú at Qorikancha, Ollantaytambo, Huánuco Pampa, Tunsukancha and Tambo Colo¬ 
rado; in Ecuador at Tambo Blanco and Dumapara; in Chile at Zapahuira, Turi, Catarpe, Meteorito, Viña 
del Cerro, Quebrada la Puerta, and Cerro Verde; and in Argentina at Cortaderas. 



Kancha. Turi Site. Qñ-Chile.(Ch-Tn-n/Cs-2oo9). 



Catarpe. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Cn-i2/Cs-2009). 


KURAKA 

Oíd or ancient. The leader, chief or governor of 
an Andean or Amazonian community, people or 
ethnic group. 

KUSKATUTA 


Midnight. 

LLAQTA OR MARKA {Liada). 

Double Kancha, Ollantaytambo-Cusco. Squier, 1877-1974. 

Pe-oi-i6/Cs-2on Pre-Hispanic settlements that were marking and 
meeting points on the road and that varied in size, 
population density, function, and level of impor¬ 
ta nce. 
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MARKA 


A repository that was raised up and kept sepárate 
from the ground. Similar to a loft, usually built of 
wood and surrounded by a fence. 






MARKA 


A settlement or región of the Qheswa or Aymara cultures. See Llaqta. 

MASMA 

A building divided in two by a central wall which might double as a lintel or 
a support for the roof. 

MINES 


Mineral deposits that were exploited from ancient times. The minerals and 
metáis extracted included silver, copper, zinc, gold, pyrite, mercury and salt. 



Salt Mine, Maras- 
Uru bamba-Cusco 


MITA {Mita) 


A turn-based system implemented by the Inca State to organize the labour 
that was necessary for running the empire. Types of labour included farm 
work, mining, the construction of public words such as roads, inns (tambos), 
chaski houses (chaskiwasis), and more specialized tasks. The person or in¬ 
dividual that worked their turn was known as mit’ayuq , “the one who takes 
their turn”. 



MONUMENT 


This notion denotes a singular architectural creation, either in a rural or 
urban setting, which testifies to an aspect of a certain civilization, such as a 
significant architectural advance or a major historical event. It can refer not 
only to a major work but also a more modest structure which, over time, has 
become culturally significant (National Peruvian Building Regulations (RNE) 
- Regulation A.140; Chapter I, article 4). A monument stands out because of 
its worth and because it points to human deeds and thinking related to the 
course of history that remain accessible to us and enable us to recall those 
important aspects of history. (Annex: the Krakow Charter of 2000, Principies 
for the Conservation and Restoration of Built Heritage). 

RETAINING WALL 

These were built using stone and they acted to counter erosión and to sup¬ 
port embankments and roads. When they were built around protruding 
structures or promontories they were either convex or concave in shape, 
depending on requirements. They generally inclined outwards from six to 
fifteen degrees. 


Wall, Cangagua La Paz, Carch¡-Ecuador.(Ec-Lq-05/C-2on). 






Wall, Incahuasi Lasaña Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ln-09/Cs-2oo9). 


Retaining Wall (Rubble) Los Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection. 

(Ar-Lclp-io/Cs-2011). 



PERIMETER WALL 


This type of structure was used to delimit built- 
up areas that may not have served any defensive 
purpose. They also marked out neighbourhoods, 
zones and residential complexes ( kanchas ) within 
urban centres. They separated spaces according 
to their importance by controlling access to spe- 
cific areas based on social class, or they marked 
out areas according to their function, delimiting 
productive, artisanal and ritual zones, for exam- 
ple. 


Examples are found at Machu Picchu, P’isaq, Ol- 
lantaytambo and Qantusraqay-P’isaq in Perú. 



Walls. Pucará Del Aconquija. (Ar-Pa-09/Cs-2on). 



Perimeter Wall, Ollantaytambo- 
Cusco. Wiener, 1880-1993. 
Pe-Ol-i6/Cs-2on 















CABLE CARS (Oroya, Uruya, 
Huaro, Tarabita) 

These consisted of baskets made of reeds, branch- 
es and creepers, which were large enough to carry 
four people and which had wooden handles about 
15 cm in diameter. They hung from thick ropes 
fixed to the rocks or trees on either side of a river. 
The basket was hauled from one side ofthe riverto 
the other by people who pulled on the ropes tied 
to it. Garcilosa (1609) mentioned that some cable 
cars were launched by the passengers themselves, 
if they were not used on main routes. Cobo (1603) 
and Wiener (1880) observed that the cables were 
tied to high stone columns or platforms. They are 
found in Perú at Quebrada Honda (Huamachuco) 
and Urubamba (Cusco). 

PACHA 

Time and space. A fundamental concept in Ande- 
an society that characterizes and outlines the es- 
sential points ofthe Andean worldview and how 
this is articulated in almost all ofthe social, eco- 
nomic, political, religious and symbolic activities 
that are undertaken, along with those associated 
with the land, climate and seasons. 


PACHA-MAMA (Holy Mother Earth) 

According to the Andean view ofthe cosmos, the earth is sacred, because it provides the resources nec- 
essary for human and animal life to flourish (cultivable earth, mineral deposits, etc.). It is because it is 
seen as Mother Earth that, at the beginning and end of any activity, rites are performed and offerings 
are made. The month of August sees the payment ofthe debt to Mother Earth, since it is at this time of 
year that she wishes to receive “repayment”. 


Paraphernalia For Payment OfThe DebtTo Pachamama. 




STRAW 


This is what is otherwise known as ichhu (Calamagrostis rígida) along with 
wheat, barley, rye and other seeds that are dried and separated from the 
grain. Their use is varied and includes the construction of houses, bridges 
and the manufacture of rope. 





Paniri. Qñ-Ch¡le.ch-Ct-io/Cs-2oio. 


PALACES 

Based on the rectangular floor plan and 
layout of the residential compound (the 
kancha ) these palaces were built as royal 
residences and included open spaces that 
were used to receive visitors. 

They arefound in Perú in Cusco, Huánuco 
Pampa,Tambo Colorado and Centinela. 



Types Of Palaces Around The Main Square 
(Hauk’aypata). Guarnan Poma, 1615. 
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Inca Palace On The Island 
OfThe Sun, Lake Titicaca. 
Wiener, 1880-1993. 


WALL ( Perqa, Percca, Perca) 

The walls that formed part of the structure of buildings inclined gently in- 
wards at five or six degrees, while retaining or roadside walls inclined slight- 
ly more and those that supported farming terraces could slope up to 15 
degrees in orderto providethe necessary stability. The construction ofjoins, 
corners, lintels and drains was carried out with very careful attention both 
to horizontal and vertical aspects of the design of the wall. The majority 
used some type of cement, except when the wall was built directly out of 
the available rock, where techniques were adapted to take account of the 
irregularities in the surface of the stone. 


Inkawasi- 
Apurimac. Wiener, 
1880-1993. 



















PEG 



These are handcrafted or roughly 
moulded stone cylinders that protrude 
from the walls. 


Peg. Machu Picchu. 


PETROGLYPH 

Designs that are painted onto and/or 
carved into rock. They include geo- 
metric, anthropomorphic and zoo- 
morphic figures, and realistic, na’íve 
and abstract forms. 




Miracle Petroglyph. Carchi-Ecuador. 
(Ec-Jc-07/Cs-2oii). 




Miracle Petroglyph. Carchi-Ecuador. (EC-JC-07/CS-2011). 





PICTOGRAPH (paintings) 

A rock art technique that is characterized by repre- 
senting an ¡dea through painting on a wall, pref- 
erably in a protected place. Various colours were 
used, such as red, ochre, yellow, black and white. 



Pictographs In Finca De Chañaral, Portal Del Inca Finca De 
Chañaral Subsection,Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Pf-34/Cs-2oio). 


PILLARS 

These are either square, rectangular or cylindrical 
in cross-section and they formed part of an arcade 
or pórtico, or helped to support the structure of 


small in size. Some large repositories are still in 
existence today and are used to store grains like 
tassel flower (Amaranthus caudatus), quinoa and 
other cereals. Other underground stores, similar 
to silos, featured a stone structure plastered with 
clay and were used to store food and selected 
small grains. 
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Hatunqolla-Puno, Squier, 1877-1974.Pe-Cd-09/Cs-20ii. 


the roof, the loft or the second storey of a build- 
¡ng. 

PINCHA 

A covered canal. 

PIRWA 

A structure made of clay that was used to store 
seeds, husked corn and other foods that were 


FLOORING AND PAVING 


Perforations made 
at the mezzanine 
level in the walls 
of buildings en- 


Stone Paving. Machu 
Picchu. 



The characteristics of paving depended on the 
space in question, including its function: whether 
it was a public space, a Street, a road or a dwell- 
ing place, for example. In outdoor spaces, slabs, 
rounded paving stones, cobbles and gravel were 
used. In addition, 
the ground could 
be sprinkled with 
sand or some- 
times burned 
(Machu Picchu). 

Inside buildings, 
the floors were 
covered with dust. 





able us to conclude that floors were constructed using beams that support- 
ed the stone or earth used to 
make the floor for the level 
above. 


FLOORPLANS 


Rectangular 

The dominant architectur- 
al design. It is found in di¬ 
verse forms, from an almost 
square layout to an elongat- 
ed rectangle. The interior 
corners are usually right-an- 
gled, although the specific 
angle could vary according 



Ollantaytambo-Cusco, Squier, 1877-1974.Pe-Ol-16/ 

Cs-2011. 
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to the design of the premises, which was 
in turn subject to the conditions present- 
ed by the topography of the site. 

Circular 

Inca architecture used various curves in 
the design of buildings. These includ- 
ed open semicircles, curves joined with 
straight lines and complete circles. They 
were used in various types of buildings 
including storage structures ( qollqas ), 
chaski houses ( chaskiwasi ) and inns (tam¬ 
bos). Some of these structures were built 
in response to geoclimatic conditions and 
to the lay of the land as it naturally oc- 
curred, where curving slopes were taken 
into account in the layout and design of 
buildings. This achieved extraordinary re- 
sults where built structures blended with 
the natural rock. 


Site At Zapahuira Qñ-Chile. (Ch- 
SS-03/CS-2009). 


MAIN SQUARE ( Hauk'aypata, Hatunpata, 
Qhapaqpata, Inkaqpata) 

This occupied the most important space in the urban area. It was the focal 
point in the planning of Inca settlements and even if it did not always occu- 
py the geographic centre, it was without exception the most important area 
and the point from which other lines were drawn. It could be rectangular or 
trapezoidal in outline. 

In the town of Pumpu (Junín), the square is closed off on three sides: to the 
east by the tampuy-huasi and on the north and south by the kallankas (the 
long halls, which were the biggest buildings) and residential buildings. The 
west side remains open. 

In Huánuco Pampa, the four sides were closed off, while in Cusco, the west 
side remained open. See Hauk’aypata. 

In the colonial era the Inca square, Hauk'aypata, became known as Plaza 
Mayor and it was the site ofthe key western institutions: the church, the j a i I, 
the shops and the pillory. These comprised all the instruments of social, po- 
litical, economic and religious control. The institutions, functions and other 
activities of colonial life focused on that square. 

Following independence, these squares were renamed Arms Square or In- 
dependence Square (Plaza de Armas or Plaza de la Independencia ). 


Square In Huanuco Pampa-Perú. 


















PORPHYRY 

Hard and compact rock that is formed from a dark-coloured mouldable 
substance containing crystals of feldspar and quartz. These elements form 
bas reliefs with geometric patterns in the surface. 

STONE BENCH 

Generally situated to the rear of structures. In some cases (at the back of the 
Main Temple at Machu Picchu, for example) it consists of a stone construc- 
tion running the full length 
of the back wall, to which it 
is attached. The stone piec- 
es fit together and into the 
wall perfectly. A block that 
is rectangular in cross-sec- 
tion is fitted to the back 
of a building. Waynaq’en- 
te-Machu Picchu. 


Lower Part Of The Temple OfThe 
Sun, Machu Picchu. 



BRIDGE (i chaka) 


An important component in the 
pre-Hispanic road System that al- 
lowed the road to pass across the 
rivers, ravines and geological faults 
that lay in its path, making for a 
straighter course. The structures 
that were built to cross rivers were 
attached to stone fixtures located on 
the banks of the river, and were in- 
terconnected by rigid constructions 
capable of supporting mobile loads. 
They were made of q’eswas (straw 
ropes) and vegetable fibres and they 
created communication links, allow- 
ing for the passage of travellers. 



Bridges between different levels Bridge Supervisor, 

were built using the trunks of trees, Guarnan Poma De Ayala, 1615. 

stone or vegetable fibres. The most 
important bridges in the Southern 

Andes were the Tablachaca (Apurímac), Vilcabamba (Copa), Huallpachaca, 
Cutuctay, Pampariqui and Guacachaca bridges over the Apurimac River, 
and theTambo, Yucay, Guayllabamba, P’isaq, San Salvadorde Chuquibamba, 
Quiquijana, Tinta and Combapata bridges over the Vilcanota River. 


Two types of bridges existed: the high quality type used by the Inca and 
the lower quality type used by the people, which ran parallel to the former. 
There were a variety of bridge types and river crossings that used rope, 
wood and stone bridges, rafts and baskets, all of which formed a part of the 
Andean road system. 










Tampuchaka- 
Ollantaytambo 
Bridge. Wiener, 
1880-1993. Pe-Ol-16/ 
Cs-2011. 


HANGING BRIDGES 

Built to cross rivers, these were 
made with specially chosen f¡bres 
that were braided together, three 
at a time, to reach the desired 
length. Three of these new ropes 
were then bound togetherto make 
a stronger rope, with more added 
until the desired thickness was 
reached. The resulting cable could 
measure up to 70 cm in diameter. 
The fibres used were produced 
from the branches of local trees 
and plants including Hoque trees 
(Kaganeckia lanceolata), Chilean 
willow trees (Salix humboldtiana), 
áster shrubs (Baccharis) and aga¬ 
ve. Once the cables were finished, 
they were pulled across the river 



Inca Bridge Support. Caycay-Cusco. 




Repairs On The Q’eswachaka 
Bridge. Cusco. Pe-Pq- 
27/C-2011. 



Bridge Over The Pampas River. Bridge Made From Agave Ropes. Pachachaka- 

Squire, 1877-1974. Apurimac. Wiener, 1880-1993. 


with smaller ropes and tied to supports. Bridge maintenance was a continu- 
ous undertaking, since the ropes made of vegetable fibre had to be replaced 
every two or three years. A bridge consisted of a handrail, which comprised 
two cables anchored to structures on the riverbanks that were made of stone 
or tree trunks, and a platform, which comprised three to six cables tied to- 
gether with thick branches. Pieces of wood, approximately 15 cm in diame¬ 
ter, were tied down to provide more strength. 

Ropes measuring 15 cm in diameter were fitted between the platform and 
handrail to serve as balustrades, and planks of wood could be added to these 
to create a safety wall on either side of the bridge and protect the traveller 
or animal that was Crossing. 

Hanging bridges are found in Perú on the Apurimac River at Quehue (Cus¬ 
co), Sarhua (Ayacucho) and Ollantaytambo (Cusco). 








Inca Bridge, Machu Picchu. 

They sometimes consisted of stone and earth 
benches that were held up by wooden supports 
or cantilevers and that jutted out from these fix- 
tures in the riverbank. These structures could 
span crossings of between six and 16 metres. The 
wooden supports were secured to stone supports. 
(Huánuco Pampa). 

Perú: Machu Picchu, Chuquibamba, Taricay, 
Acoxa, Huánuco El Viejo, Waskar (Huánuco). Ec¬ 
uador: Province of Cañar. 


FLOATING BRIDGES 

Construction of floating bridges was based on the 
use of reeds, with natural fibre and straw ropes 
bound together to a thickness of 25 cm. Once 
dried, these were laid so as to span the river, and 
fixed to the river banks. Bunches of reeds were 
placed on top of this structure and tied down. 
Further reed ties were then added, to which two 
thick ropes Crossing the river could later be se¬ 
cured. The structure also used smaller ropes that 
connected to the major ones, lending rigidity to 
the whole structure. Maintenance was carried out 
periodically and ceremonies were usually per- 
formed whenever the bridge was renovated. 

Bolivia: Desaguadero River, Nasacara. Perú: 
Chachapoyas. 


Bridge, Squire, 1877-1974. 


WOODEN BRIDGE 

The span of the bridge could be covered using 
the trunks of alder trees (Alnus jorullensis), which 
were approximately 15 m long, and were laid fíat 
and tied in place with ropes, one next to the oth- 
er, to create a platform approximately three me¬ 
tres wide. The surface was levelled with branches, 
grasses and earth, and all of this was mounted on 
stone supports up to a metre high. Steps gave ac- 
cess to the wooden structure. These bridges were 
also laid on walls that were built to overeóme the 
natural and geological difFicuIties that the site may 
have presented. The Inca route (Machu Picchu). 


Bridge. Wiener, 1880-1993. 













STONE BRIDGE ( Rumichaka) 


DOOR (Punku, Pungu) 


These were built to overeóme crossings of more than one or two metres. Their use was restricted to 
those points on the road where the flow of water was limited and sporadic. In contrast to bridges built 
using other materials, those made of stone lasted much longer. Their design used blocks of stone that 
were positioned to form ledges jutting out from the supports in the riverbank, and to which slabs, large 
enough to span the Crossing, could be attached. 

Bridges in Perú: Izochaka (Huánuco), Saphi River (Cusco), Chavínde Huántar, Carabaya. (Lauricocha- 
Huánuco). Ecuador: Kumichaka (Province of Cachi). Argentina: Puente del Inka (Inca Bridge) (Mendoza 
River). 



Bridge Over The River Saphi. Squire, i877-i974.Pe- 
Ph-oi/Cs-2011. 


“Devil’s Bridge”. Natural Bridge, Carchi-Ecuador. 

(Ec- R-01/C-2011). 



An opening in a wall that allowed people to enter, 
exit and pass through a building, site or territory. 
Doors were used as control or toll points on the 
Inca roads. One traditional means of control may 
have consisted of doors situated at certain points 
on the roads that led to the eastern territories. 
Salapunku, Intipunku. 



Pumas On The Entrance To The Altar In Huanuco Pampa, 
Wiener,1880-1993. 




Machu Picchu. 












PUKARA 


A fortress or a small walled citadel, strategically located for defensive pur- 
poses. These settlements characterized the Andes in the times leading up to 
the Inca conquest. 



Pukara De Lasaña. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ln-09/Cs-2009). 


Segment: Pucará Del Aconq' Uija. (Ar-Pa-09/Cs-20ii.). 




Pucará Quitoloma. Pichincha-Ecuador. (Ec-Cq-09/Cs-2on). 


SPRING ( Pukio, Puquio, Puhio, Pujyo, Pogyo, 
Poguio, Pugyü) 

The source of a riverthat could be located on the surface or below ground, 
and could be thermal or coid. Some springs are located on the sides of hills 
or on lake and river beds. 






P'UNCHAU 


The daytime, daylight, the solar deity, day. 

QHAPAQ ÑAN 

References made by the linguists and chroniclers of the i6th and i7th centu- 
ries shed light on the term Qhapaq Ñan. It consists of two Quechua words: 
Qhapaq, which means great lord, king, all-powerful Inca or governor, and 
Ñan, which means road. Qhapaq Ñan, therefore, means the Inca road. The 
chroniclers remarked upon the course and characteristics of these roads: 
they measured four yards in width (roughly three metres) and retaining 
walls ran along both sides. The commentators made it clear that these roads 
were unmatched by others anywhere else in the world. 



Cupo Catarpe Subsection, 
Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Tn-n/Cs- 
2009). 



Putre Zapahuira Subsection, 
Qñ-Ch¡le.(Ch-Ps-oi/C-2oo9). 





















QHAWANA 


Viewpoints located at strategic points along the road that ofFered vantage 
overthe surrounding land. In most cases, these lookouts also served as rest- 
ing points. While recoveringfrom tiredness, travellers could enjoy the views. 

Q'ESWA 

Thick ropesthat were made by binding together vegetable fibres. Strawwas 
used to making these ropes which, when braided together, would result in 
enormous cables, strong enough for use in the construction of bridges. 

QOCHA (Lagoon) 

A natural water deposit found ¡n the Andes that ¡s smaller than a lake. The 
ñames of these lagoons combine with the ñame or topographic feature 
of the place where they are located. Examples inelude Cochabamba (Qo- 
chapampa), Ch’akiqocha, Asnaqqocha, Qochaqalla and Qochawayq’o. 

QOCHAYUYU (Durvillaea utilis) 

A plant without roots that grows in lagoons and has leaves that adhere to 
rocks. When dried out this plant serves as food for the people of the Andes. 


Qocha-Puno. 


Yaguarqocha 
Lagoon. Imbabura- 
Ecuador. (Ec-Pc-o8/ 
Cs-2011). 

REPOSITORY ( Qollqa, Qolqa, Qollqakuna ) 

General term for a repository or store. Different types exist and they are spe- 
cialized depending on the specific foods or producís stored, such as wicker 
or corn cobs. Storage sites consisted of stone silos that could be circular, 
square or rectangular, usually positioned in rows along the sides of hills. 
They were associated with administrative centres and inns (tambos). Some 
lacked doors, and were probably accessed via ladders or steps that descend¬ 
ed from the upper part of the walls. 

They were strategically distributed. Some were located in lines along the 
tops of hills, others on the sides of hills, or along riversides, and cióse to 
groups of houses. See Repository. 



Qollqas De Zapahuira 
Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ss- 
04/S-2009). 





Qollqas De Zapahuira Qñ-Chile. (Ch- 
SS-03/CS-2009). 



Qollqa León Dormido. Loja-Ecuador. (Ec- 
Q-23/CS-2011). 


SAMANA 


A resting place signposted by a platform and usually situated at a bend in 
the road, which ofFered excellent lines of sight so that travellers could ob¬ 
serve the surrounding landscape. 



SANCTUARY 

An oracle or a place of special signif- 
icance where the Andean people ob- 
served the cult of the tutelary deities. 

High Sanctuary: a ceremonial and 
ritual site located among the high- 
est peaks in the Andes. These shrines 
were dedicated to the tutelary deities 
ofthe hills (apus). They were the site of 
ofFerings, which took the form of hu¬ 
man sacrifices, basic possessions and 
sacred artefacts. 


Squire, 1877-1974. 




SARUNAS 


Protruding steps built out of stone, which were a feature of some ofthe 
staircases used to access the Andean farming terraces and retaining walls. 
This device, as well as being inserted into Andean slopes, was used as a geo- 
metric ornament. They can be found in the terraces of Moray Tipón. P’isaq 
(Cusco- Perú). 


Sarunas. Sacred 
Valley OfThe Incas, 
Cusco. Wiener, 1880- 
1993 - 




SIGNS 

Indicators that served to orient 
the traveller on their way along 
the routes that comprised the 
Andean network of roads. They 
included wooden posts, heaps 
of stone or sand and adobe or 
stone walls, depending on the 
geographic región that the road 
crossed. 


High Plain, Wiener, 1880-1993. 






Rows of wooden posts 

The roads that crossed the sandy Coastal deserts were signposted by a series 
of wooden posts guiding the traveller. On the north coast, these pointed to 
the entrances to the Zaña and Jequetepeque Valleys. In Chicama a line of 
stones marking out the pre-Hispanic road still exists. Similar piles of sand 
and stone could be observed marking the end of various routes. These were 
planned constructions placed at sites where the deserts of the north coast 
carne to an end. 

Rows of stone 


Piles of stones situated alongside the road or stones placed in a row along a 
line to indícate the route that the traveller should take. 



Camino Sur Del Perú. Urubamba-Cusco. 


Valley signposts 

Between the Jequetepeque and Chicama valleys, the Inca road was marked 
by a unique row of dark-coloured stones that stood out against the clear 
sand of the desert. Lines were formed by rows of stones in the Coastal des¬ 
erts south of Ica-Nasca and by roads with stone, adobe and tapial walls run- 
ning alongside. 


Sand roads 


Characterized by the lack ofany formal construction technique. These roads 
consist of tracks that are Consolidated through the continual use of a par¬ 
ticular route over time. They are eminently viable routes in desert areas, 
especially when they are not covered by dunes or subject to sandstorms. 



Road InThe North Of Perú. La Libertad. 

SEQ'E. Seqe, Ceque, Zeque 

These were imaginary lines that radiated out from the Temple of Qorikan- 
cha in Cusco, as though rays of light were cutting through the city. Cusco 
was divided into two halves, Hanansaya and Hurinsaya, and then into four 
quarters, Chinchaysuyu, Antisuyu, Qollasuyu and Kuntisuyu. There were 41 
abstract lines that spread out from the centre of the city and the directions 
in which they pointed indicated the locations of no less than 328 sanctuaries 
surrounding the city. Polo de Ondegardo observed that the seq'e System 
was used in many cities across the Inca empire. Cobo wrote: “Certain Unes 
radiated from the sun temple, which was the central point. The indigenous people 
called them ceques and there were four of them,just like the four RoyaI roads 
that departedfrom Cusco, and along each of these ceques stood the tombs and 
temples of Cusco and the surrounding area, like shrines in sacred places whose 
worship would bring all things.” 








Layout Of Cusco During 
The Inca Era.pe-Ph-oi/ 
Cs-2011. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM. 

Pre-Hispanic settlements, also known as llaqtas or markas, that were located 
at points of arrival and departure and at crossings on the Andean road net- 
work. They varied in size, importance and function. 


Tambo De Camar, Camar Peine Subsection. Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Cs-i3/Cs-2oio). 





Santa Rosa DeTastil Archaeological Site, Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta 
Subsection - Segment: Santa Rosa De Tastil. (Ar-Srt-o2/Cs-2on) 



SUYU 

A partition or section. Harían suyu 
means the upper partition, Hurin 
suyu means the lower. Four suyus 
or geopolitical divisions formed 
Tawantinsuyu, the Inca State, 
which had its capital in the city of 
Cusco. 


The Road To Antisuyu. Wiener, 1880-1993.Pe-Ph-oi/Cs-2011. 








TAMBILLO (Small Inn) 


A diminutive form of tambo (from the Quechua tampu ) which means inn, 
abode, lodge or resting place. 


Site OfTambillo 
Verde, Camar-Peine 
Subsection. Qñ- 
Ch¡le. (Ch-Pn-18/ 
Cs-2010). 

TAMPU {Tambo) 

A site consisting of buildings that served to accommodate travellers. It was 
supplied with food, water, fuel and other necessary provisions. These inns or 
stopping points were managed bythe mit’ayuq (those who performed duties 
in the Service of the Inca State) from nearby communities and they covered 
the Andean road network. In general they were found about a day’s walk, 
or about six or seven leagues (30 km) apart, and they fell under different 
authorities depending on which route they served. 

The tambo was an institution that adapted to the Inca system. In general, 
there were two types of tambo: those situated on the roads through the 
región, functioning purely as inns for travellers, and those in the city, which 
accommodated the indigenous people that carne from the country to sell 
their producís and did not only need a place to sleep, but required the facil¬ 
ites necessary for their business. There was also a type of tambo character- 
ized by a large patio that served as a market, with living quarters overlooking 
this patio. 



The upper rooms were accessed via a raised gallery, while the lower rooms 
gave directly onto the patio. The staircase could be positioned centrally orto 
one side. The structure was generally built of wood and adobe. Hundreds of 
these buildings were located along the length of the road, and they served 
as inns and stores, as well as fulfilling administrative, military and ceremo¬ 
nial functions. 

Ecuador: Paredone de Azuay, Inkapirca. Argentina: Ranchillos (Mendoza), La 
Paya, Yalguaraz, Potrero de Payogasto. Chile: Catarpe, Meteorito (Atacama). 
Perú: Chiquito y Viejo, Tomebamba, Cajamarca, Pachacamac, lea Vieja, Cen¬ 
tinela, Tamborajra, Bolivia: Hualla (Cochabamba). 



Tambo De Ranchillos. Ciénaga De Royal Tambo, San Agustín De Callo. Cotopaxi- 

Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca Subsection. Ecuador. (Ec-Np-io/Cs-2011). 

Segment: Ranchillos. (Ar-Ran-i8/Cs-2on). 


Tambo, Zapahuira, Qñ-Chile. (Ch-Ss-04/S-2009). 











TAPIA / TAPIAL 


This building technique is still used by the in- 
digenous people of the Ecuadorian highlands. It 
is a means of building walls that involves laying 
dampened earth upon a row of stones and trap- 
ping it in order to bind the material. It is then 
further compressed and poured between sheets 
of wood known as tapialeras, which are closed off 
with a hatch at the front (the point towards which 
the tapia mixture runs). The wooden framework 
gives the wall its shape and is not removed until 
the material has started to dry. Two men, using 
“crushers”, blunt mallets 1.7 m in length, beat the 
top of the mixture, continuing to compress it. To 
finish, the wall is pointed on top to enable rainwa- 
ter to run off. (Meggers, 1969; Larraín, 1980; Ech¬ 
everría, firsthand observation in Echeverría, 1981). 


Tapial Injuan Montalvo. Carchi-Ecuador. (EC-J007/CS-2011). 




Tapial In Chutan. Carchi-Ecuador. (Ec-Me-04/Cs-20ii). 


TAQE 

A container made of thin sticks that is used to 
store corn cobs and other foods. 

TAWANTINSUYU 

The four sections or regions of the world. The Inca 
empire stretched from Pasto in the south of Co¬ 
lombia, where the Ancasmaya River marked the 
boundary, to central Chile, where it was delimit- 
ed by the Maulé River. In the east the limits were 
primarily the Amazon jungles, while the centre of 
the empire was Cusco. It was divided geopoliti- 
cally into four suyus, each of which represented a 
particular región, with its expanse of territory and 
its ecology, economy, ethnic groups, worldview 
and socio-political structures. All of these differed 
within the structure of the Inca State. Within each 
suyu there existed various subdivisions which were 
marked out for administrative purposes. 








This map is a partial representaron of the territory of 
countries participating in the Qhapaq Ñan - Andean 
Road project, and it can not be ¡nterpreted as a 
renonciation to those regions that are not represented 
on it. This map is for illustrative purposes only. 





ROOFS 


TERRACES 


Roofs sloped, sometimes steeply, to allow rain and 
snow to run ofFeasily. The wood used to construct 
them generally carne from the lower slopes of the 
valleys and it was woven together with vegetable 
fíbres. Rooftop coverings were made of straw in 
the Andes while other vegetable fíbres were used 
in the jungle. These were laid alternately, tied up 
in bunches, to guarantee the cohesión and rigid- 
ity of the covering, which they made waterproof. 

Various types of roof existed: 

Sloping roof: the back wall was built higher than 
the front wall and the roof sloped in one direction 
only. 

Pitched roof: the roof followed the two slopes cre- 

ated by the gable ends of the building, two triangles that formed the upper part of the end walls of the 
building. 

Double pitched roof: when all four walls in the building were built to the same height. The roofs were 
built so that they sloped outwards in all four directions. Cylindrical structures with a circular floor plan 
were built with cone-shaped roofs. 



Structure Showing Gable Ends, Squire, 1877-1974.Pe-Ol-16/ 

Cs-2011. 



Sun Temple Of Pachakamaq-Peru, Wiener, 1880-1993. 


TEMPLES 

Religious structures that ranged from small build- 
ings with a rectangular floor plan to great halls 
whose design was complex and that were exqui- 
sitely furnished. (Temple of the Sun, Qorikancha, 
Cusco, Perú). 


Artificial platforms placed successively one above 
the other, supported by vertical or in some cases 
inwardly sloping walls, built out of rough stone. 



Terraces, Ecuador. (Ec-Cr-i4/Cs-2on). 


TI ANA ( Tiyana ) 

A stone seat or chairthat was used for resting or in 
connection with rituals. 



Tiana, Saywite-Apurimac. Wiener, 
1880-1993. 




T'IQSU 

When the sun sets, after midday, the afternoon or dusk. 

TOLA 


Artificial mounds that are either found alone or in a group of similar 
mounds. They have been found to measure up to 40 metres in diameter 
and 10 metres in height, and they were used to fulfil funereal or ceremonial 
functions or serve as living quarters. 



Artificial Mound In 
Caranqui. Imbabura- 
Ecuador. 

(Ec-Pc-o8/Cs-2on). 



Artificial Mounds, El 
Tablón. Yahuarcocha. 
Imbabura-Ecuador. (Ec- 
Pc-o8/Cs-2on). 


TOTORA. Totora (Giant bulrush) (Scirpus riparius) 


A type of reed that grows in the lakes high in the Andes, which is used to 
construct boats and other floating vessels for transporting people. Its flex¬ 
ible and lightweight stems have been used on Lake Titicaca to build rafts, 
roofs, chairs and houses. On the Peruvian coast it was used to build one- 
man rafts, suitable for use even in rough seas, that were used by fishermen 
in the región. 



Boats Made Of Reeds. Lake Titicaca. Pe-Cd-i5/C-2on. 


TUNNEL 


Excavations dug out of hard rock, which vary in length and allow the road 
to pass through. These were sometimes reinforced or extended with walls 
and stonemasonry. Phuyupatamarka to Sayaqmarka (Historie Sancturary of 
Machu Picchu). 













CAVE/SHELTER 

A space inside a rock formation with an access, 
used for shelter or témporary accommodation. 



Caves In Saraguro, NearThe Inca Baths. Loja-Ecuador. (Ec- 
Q-23/CS-2011). 


THOPA ( Thupac, Tupa, Tupac) 

An indigenous ñame of Inca origin. (Quechan Dic- 
tionary... .1995). 

JUTA 

Dark or gloomy. 


THRESHOLD 

The lower part of the door or entrance to a build- 
¡ng, or the step placed ¡n the doorway. 



Threshold. Machu Picchu. 


USNU. Ushnu, ushno, usnu,osno, 
osño, pushnu, pusñu, inkap- 
misan 

An altar that consists of a solid, truncated pyra- 
mid with stepped sides. There are two wide steps 
on the sides and the upper platform forms a rect¬ 
angular terrace. Its function was exclusively reli- 


gious and it was managed by the central author- 
ities. According to Pedro Pizarro, the usnu of the 
main square (Hauk’aypata) consisted of a rounded 
stone placed alongside a pillar on a stone platform 
in the middle of the square. 





Usnu. Huánucopampa. (Pe-Hh-4i/Cs-2on). 


Usnu In Saraguro. Loja-Ecuador. (Ec-Ct-23/Cs-2on). 




APERTURES 


Openings in the walls that allow for light and ven¬ 
tilaron, allow people to enter, and in some cases 
are filled in (blind openings). Windows, doors, al- 
coves and niches. 



Ollantaytambo-Cusco, Wiener, 1880-1993. 
Pe-Ol-i6/Cs-2on. 


Window. Catarpe. Qñ- 
Chile. 

(Ch-Cn-i2/Cs-2009). 



WAK'A ( Waka, Huaca, Guaca) 


A term used in various contexts. It refers to places that were holy sites for the Andean community, such 
as caves or artificial structures like pyramids. 


the burying of secret treasures...” 


It is a Quechua word that means “sacred”. It was also used to desígnate temples, sacred objects, burial 
sites and hills that were worshipped in the pre-Hispanic era. Today, the word is generally used to desíg¬ 
nate an oíd burial site. (Cfr. Veneau % Rivet, 1912; Seville, 1994; Grijalva, 1937; Jijón and Caamaño, 1949; 
Larraín, 1980 a ; 1980b, ínter. Alia, in Echeverría 1981). 



Holy Site In Costeña. Squire, 1877-1974. 



Ancient Burial Site, Huaqueado. Imbabura-Ecuador. (Ec- 
Pc-o8/Cs-2oii). 




















WAKO (Huaco, Guaco) 

A generic term for ancient pieces of ceramic. (Echeverría 1981). 



Three-Legged Pot And Vase, Carchi Tuza-Ecuador. (Ec-Me-04/Cs-2on). 

WITKO 

Canal or canal with a dumping ground. 

YARQHA 

Open canal. 

YUPANKI (Yupangue, Yupanqui) 

Accountant or expert in counting, and an indigenous ñame of Inca origin. 
(Qyechan Dictionary....igg§). 




GLOSSARY OF BRIDGES (materials, types, sized, uses, ranking, symbols): 


Chakakamayuq. A specialist in bridges. 

Chaski. A messenger belonging to the system of 
message carriers used by the Inca State. 

CWeqereq. Distribution. 

Iskuchaka. Bridge made of lime. 

Kacha. Messenger. Synonymous with chaski. 

Khalla. An opening or barrel. One of two parts. 
The joining of two parts or sides. Half. 

Kuska. Half. 


Juñuy. A meeting, gathering or centralizaron. 
Ñankamayuq. A specialist in roads. 

Puriq. A traveller. 

Q^asa. A fissure, gully or the point where two hills 
meet. 

Qeswachaka. A bridge made of ropes or braided 
straw. 

Rakiy . Sharing out, distribution and redistribu- 
tion. Decentralization. 


Rumichaka. A stone bridge. 

Tablachaka. Awooden bridge. 

Tinkuq. A meeting or assembly point. 

Tinkuy. An meeting or encounter. 

Tukuyrikuq. A person who oversees. An adminis- 
trator who is responsible for large populations. 

Vinopaskana. A resting place for animal drovers. 

Watanay. The meeting, intersecting or divergence 
of the paths taken by rivers or roads. 


Qanchis. Seven. 

Pusaq . Eight. 

Esqon. Nine. 

Hanan. Principal, upper. 

Hurin. Secondary, lower. 

Saya . Sector, a part. A person who represents a 
family in fulfilling their duties to the State ( mit’a ). 
A support, a vertical column. 

Pata . A platform. An Andean farming terrace. A 
summit. 


DISTANCES/ MEASUREMENTS/ SPACE/ QUANTITIES: 


Karu. Far. 

Kaylla. Near. 

Ña ñu. Thin. 

K’itku. Narrow. 

Uray. To lower/low. 

Wichay. To raise/on top. 
Unu. Ten thousand. 
Waranqa. One thousand. 
Pisqapachaq. Five hundred. 


Pachaq. One hundred. 
Pisqachunka. Fifty. 
Chunka. Ten. 

Huk. One. 

Iskay. Two. 

Kimsa. Three. 

Tawa. Four. 

Pisqa. Five. 

Soqta. Six. 


Luqre. An Andean farming terrace. 


GEOGRAPHY/ ORIENTATION. 


Anti. The rising of the sun, East. 
Chinchay. North. 

Kunti. The setting of the sun, West. 
Qolla. The high plain, South. 

Suyu. A part, región, zone or sector. 



Tawantinsuyu. The four parts or regions of the An- 
dean world. 

Ichoq. Left. 

Allauka. Right. 


Qosqo. A stone marker. The centrepoint of Paña. Right, right-handed. 


Qallariy. Beginning, starting point. 

Chayay. Arriving, arrival point. 

SurocWi. Altitude sickness, headache, nausea and 
weakness suffered as a result of altitude. 



ECOLOGICAL FLOORS 


Qheswa. Températe valley región. 

Yunka (Yunga). Mountainous jungle región in the east and on the coast. 
Chaupiyunka. Warm, high jungle región. 


TIME/ SPACE : 2 


Pacha. Time/Space. 

Ñaupapacha. The past. 

Mauk’apacha. Distant and remóte past. 

Paqarin. Tomorrow. 

Minshaunchay. The day after tomorrow. 

Seq’e. A route, road, course, line or projection. A measurement of area. 
Wak’a. An extraordinary or sacred object or place. A temple or shrine. 


2 The calendar and astrononnical categories and concepts of time and space have been taken from Fernández et al, 2003. Centro de Investigaciones Etnoastronómicas y Arqueoastronómicas Andinas PACHAUNANCHA. 



CELEBRATIONS, CEREMONIES AND THE CALENDAR 


IntiRaymi. This was one of the most important cer- 
emonies ofthe Inca sun calendar and ittook place 
every year during the winter solstice on the 2ist 
June. The same date was the beginning ofthe year 
on the Inca calendar. In anticipation ofthe new 
year ( Mosoq Wata ) the Inca and all ofthe ruling 
families ( panakas ) ofthe Cusco Valley would spend 
a month performing ceremonies and preparatory 
rituals. It was also the beginning of Ch’iraumit’a 
(summer) which was marked by stone pillars on 
the Cusco horizon, named Ch’irauskanka (winter 
sun pillars). 

This moment was of crucial importance for the 
Cusco State, when the Inca, the offspring ofthe 
sun, reacquainted himself with and drank a toast 
of corn liquor to his father, the sun, after his year 
of travelling intensely around the cosmos. It was 
the day on which the sun descended to the earth 
and took its throne above the altar in Hauk’aypata 
(today Arms Square, or Plaza de Armas, in Cusco), 
the site from which it governed for that day. 

The main square was also where the royal ayllus 
and the people in general gave thanks to PT/n- 
chau for a productive year, for a healthy society, 
for the governmental policies ofthe Inca, Cusco 
and Tawantinsuyu, and for a successful year for 
the Inca Sun State. It was a time for renewing the 
relationship between the people and the gods and 
reaflñrming the bonds between the people, civil 


society and the State, which ensured the further- 
ance ofthe Inca social system. 

The ceremonies and rituals performed in the main 
square in Cusco, which involved many sacrifices 
and offerings to the Sun, were replicated in the 
main Squares throughout Tawantinsuyu (which all 
shared the ñame Hauk’aypata). Ceremonies were 
conducted by local governors, who tended to be 
nobles from Cusco. (Fernández et al, 2003). 

Qhapaq Raymi . The summer solstice (December). 
This was a celebration ofthe Inca, which involved 
the “arming ofthe knights” (the adolescent sons 
of the ruling families of Cusco) through a series 
of tests of skill, abilities, strength and other qual- 
ities. These involved following ritual routes that 
connected the square in Cusco with Wanakauri, 
Saqsawaman and other points in the Cusco Valley. 
After the ceremony, those who had passed would 
take on roles and responsibilities within in the 
Inca State. It was a rite of passage. 

Aymoray Raymi. Spring equinox (March). The be¬ 
ginning ofthe harvest and storing of agricultural 
produce. The celebration ofthe equinox. 

Sitúa Raymi. Autumnal equinox (September). The 
start ofthe sowing of crops and the ceremony in 
which illness and bad omens were cast out. Storms 
that started in Cusco and moved towards the four 


suyus , along the rivers, were believed to take away 
these ¡lis. The celebration ofthe equinox. 

Ch’irau. Winter. 

Poqoy. Summer. 

Soq’anqa. A pillar, column or marker where sun- 
light falls. 

Ch’irausoq’anqa. Columns that indicated the arriv¬ 
al ofthe winter solstice (21 June). 

Poqoysoq’anqa. Columns that indicated the arrival 
ofthe summer solstice (21 December). 

JucWuypoqoy. Dry season, in January. 

Hatunpoqoy. Rainy season, in February. 

Wak’a. A shrine, sacred place, temple or extraordi- 
nary element. 

Yanapaq. A helper or fellow worker. 

Auqa. An enemy, soldier or fighter. 

Sinchi. A captain, leader or warrior. 

Watuq. A healer or seer who foretells events. 

Kallanka. A spacious building with various en¬ 
trances, usually located immediately alongside the 
main squares in the cities of Tawantinsuyu. 


HIERARCHIES IN SOCIETY, TERRITORIES AND ON THE ROAD: 

Qollana. A leader or mayor. Yanakuna. Personal lifelong servant to the Inca or 


Payao. Secondary. 

Kayao. Lower, third order. 

Wanka. Rock. 

Titi. Lead. 

Qaqa. Rock or rocky pass. 

Jatun. Something that is large in size. 

Askha. A lot, much, enough. 

Pissi. Little (in quantity), scarce. 

Mamakuna. The governesses and teachers of the 
“virgins of the sun”, who instructed the chosen 
ones. 

Aqllakuna. Girls and young women who were cho¬ 
sen to serve by producing the maize liquor and 
fine textiles used in rituals, sacrifices and offer- 
ings. The “virgins of the sun”. 

Aqllawasi. The space or building where the chosen 
ones, or the “virgins of the sun” lived. 

FOOD AND OTHER TERMS USED BY 

Chiriuchu. Cooked meat that is the basis of coid 
meáis or can be eaten with toast, tortillas, corn, 
potato, ch’uño (dried potato), ch’arki (dried meat), 
lightly cooked meáis, peppers, etc. 

Ch’arki. Dried meat. 


the ruling families. The attendant and caretaker of 
the wak’as. This role was fulfilled by black people. 

Mít’a. A turn, a working shift, an obligation or 
task. A particular moment in time, or a season. 

Hatúnruna. A local and native inhabitant who ful¬ 
filled the obligation to work or complete their Ser¬ 
vice (mit’a) for the Inca State. 

Mitmaq . A settler or people moved to other regions 
or different places in keeping with State policy in 
order to fulfil various functions in Tawantinsuyu. 

Usut’a and Ojota . Footwear made of a variety of 
materials, depending on the status of the wearer. 
Travellers often made offerings of footwear at sa- 
cred roadside cairns, to relieve their tiredness. 

Paqarina . A space, cavity or a starting point, which 
might inelude the origin of a line, or the origin of 
an extended family or a county. 

Perqa. A dry wall that is built using stone or adobe 
without cement or binding material. 

TRAVELLERS: 

Ch’uño. A type of dehydrated potato. 

K’amcha (Kancha). Corn tortilla. 

Coca, Kuka, Cuca. (Erotroxilum coca). A native me¬ 
dicinal and food plant used to combat hunger, 
tiredness and thirst, to regúlate blood pressure 


Pukara. A fortified building or site that is difficult 
to access. A strategic site. 

Pukio (Pujío). A spring or fount of water. 

Khipu. System of accounting, classifying and cate- 
gorizing using knots and strings of different type, 
size and colour. 

Khipukamayuq. A specialist who was responsible 
for accounting for different resources, producís, 
goods and historie events. 

Suyu. A región. Hanansuyu, the upper región; 
Hurinsuyu, the lower región. (Rostworows- 
ki,1992:300). 

Tucuyricco. An Inca administrator, governor or 
overseer. (Rostworowski, 1992:300). 

Tupu. A measurement of area and length, and 
the verb meaning to measure. (Rostworows¬ 
ki,1992:300). 

Yana. A servant. (Rostworowski, 1992:301). 

Willka. Something that is sacred or consecrated. 


and to alleviate the symptoms of altitude sickness 
(. suruch’i ). 


Muña. (Minthostachys spicata). A medicinal plant 
used to al leviate the effeets of altitude sickness 
(suruch’i). It is squeezed on the head and face. 



Markhu. (Peruvian sagebush). A plant used to cure mal viento or “the evil 
wind” (where a person is attacked by the spirits of the dead), bruises, frac¬ 
tures and stomach aches. 

Uchú. (Capsicum frutescens). A type of pepper used to combat altitude sick- 
ness in the valleys and snowy regions. 

Pampaanís. (Tajetes pusilla). A medicinal plant used to cure stomach aches. 

Salvia. (Lepechine meyenii). A hot medicinal plant used to cure pains in the 
stomach and extremities of the body. 

Mutuy. (Sennabirrostrys). A bush that is used to cure mal viento or "the evil 
wind” (where a person is attacked by the spirits of the dead). It releases a 
smell when the leaves are squeezed. 

Small nettle, kisakisa. (Urticaurens), A medicinal plant that is used to cure 
extreme cases of mal viento or“the evil wind” (where a person is attacked by 
the spirits of the dead). The front of patient’s body is rubbed with a handful 
of the plant. 

Lloqhakisa. (Cajhophorasp.). A large medicinal plant, whose leaves are held 
under the nose to cure mal viento or "the evil wind” (where a person is at¬ 
tacked by the spirits of the dead) and the effects of altitude sickness. 

The red angelas trumpet ( Qampachu). (Brugmansia sanguínea). A tree whose 
flowers are used to cure mal viento or"the evil wind” (where a person is at¬ 
tacked by the spirits of the dead) and sickness suffered atvery high altitudes, 
placing part of the flower under the tongue. 



ANNEX 3: 

LINEAR MEASUREMENTS: 

• Finger: 1.8 cm. 

• Inch: 2.3 cm. 

• Jeme: 12-14 cm. 

• Palm: 21.5 cm. 

• Foot: 28 cm. 

• Yard: 83.6 cm. 

• State: 158 cm. 

• Fathom: 167 cm. 

• League: 5.57 km. 

3 Taken from John Hemming, 1982. P. 641. La conquista de los Incas. Fondo de Cultura Económica. 


México. 
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When the Spanish arrived to Perú in 1532, they entered a territory 
over 4,400 km long, crossed by a complex road network, that allowed 
travel through it using well marked tracks on which people and goods 
circulated quickly and safely. Thanks to this road network, people from 
all over the country quickly received the resources required for their well-be- 
ing, allowing the Incas to receive news quickly and giving them the means 
the make efficient State management possible in this immense territory, 
managing the work and production of dozens of regions, hundreds and 
even thousands of kilometres away from the city of Cusco, capital of the 
Empire. 

The Andes mountain range was the pivotal point of this network, running 
from north to south, paral leí to the Pacific Ocean, along the western shore 
of South America. The only technological alternative to traverse the moun- 
tains at the time was to build firm and well-marked footpaths, providing 
easy access for people who were often accompanied by packs of llamas. The 
trails ran alongside the mountain range, with steps to overeóme slopes, 
bridges to cross over ravines and either tunnels or large sections of paths 
providing passageways through the mountains. 

Most of these roads were built over centuries, from years of local usage and 
with local resources. In the fifteenth century, however, they became part of a 
coordinated network that was the integrating component of a multi-ethnic 
political project, providing organisation to a State identified by the Spanish 
as the “Inca Empire”, named Tawantinsuyu by the Incas and whose capital 
city was Cusco. 

It was possible to access the network from every córner of the empire, it 
could take you everywhere, and from any point, one could reach Cusco. This 
resulted in a structural basis with a huge unifying impact. This particularly 
attracted the attention of visitors as it balanced the contrasts and obstacles 
of the Andean landscape, disparate and diverse, where almost all the plan¬ 
etas landscapes meet;,from environments of perpetual snowfall, with nearby 
moors and coid steppes, to ravines with humid or dry forests. savannahs 


2.b. History and Development 

2.b.1 Generic Historie OverView 


and valleys, températe or warm, along with sandy areas and deserts, jungles 
and evergreen forests, steppes and rocky places. The Andean Road System 
was a communication network that consisted of nearly 40,000 kilometres, 
of road network, shared bysix Andean countries. In archaeological heritage 
terms, this is undoubtedly the greatest monument in the American conti- 
nent. 


The Tawantinsuyu or "Inca Empire" 

When the Spaniards arrived in Tamantinsuyu, they found a society oper- 
ating with complex levels of organisation, under a political regime that, at 
the time, they compared the Romans in Ancient times. The discovery of this 
major road infrastructure, usually associated to great civilisations, showed a 
system with the capacity to manage and move human and natural resources 
on a large scale. The idea that they had managed such an achievement with- 
out known contact with Europeans caused speculation about the possible 
arrival of'lost peoples’from other latitudes. 

Finally, once they had ruled out the most colourful speculations, the his¬ 
tórica! perception of the Tawantinsuyu was linked to the Incas and to the 
political and social context the Spanish had gotten to know personally. 
Many Spanish scholars such as Pedro Cieza de León (1553); Juan de Betanzos 
(1551), Hernando de Santillán (1563), Juan Polo de Ondegardo (1571), Juand 
de Mantienzo (1567), Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa (1572), Miguel Cabello 
Valboa (1586), Bernabé Cobo and others tried to study and examine this New 
World empire.i 


1 See the bibliographic appendix for references to the main works of these historians and the chroniclers 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega and the Inca Guarnan Poma de 
Ayala should be added to the list of ñames. Both of them were born in Perú, the former mestizo and the latter 
native, as was Martín de Morúa, who provides a codex similar to the Guarnan Poma codex, but in colour. It is a 
high quality source about the peoples of the time. There are many other chroniclers and historians, but only those 
who offer organisational descriptions concerning the Inca era and who had direct experience are presented. 













What the Spanish saw and described through their chroniclers and histori- 
ans, was a State whose capital was Cusco and whose history was reduced to 
reports transmitted orally through songs and legends. There was no written 
historical record. The history told ofsuccessive kings, whose ñames and he- 
roicfeats were remembered orforgotten bytradition accordingto particular 
circumstances and political interests. It was similar to the historical records 
of the Chínese, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and the Spanish themselves, about 
their legendary times, where the power and hierarchy of rulers was justified 
by fantastic and supernatural origins, with great ancient and immediate an- 
cestors. In Perú it was the Incas of Cusco, although there were also paral leí 
histories of the Dominions of Lambayeque and Chimú, powerful Lords of 
the northern coast, who were subdued by the Incas. 

























































































Political hierarchies prior to the 
Tawantinsuyu 

The sixth century was a time of significant change 
in the conditions of the Central Andes, located be- 
tween latitude 5 0 and 16 o south. Since the third 
millennium B.C., an urban society based on ag- 
riculture had been developing, fundamentally 
sustained by irrigation, various levels of hydrau- 
lic commitments, complemented by a substan- 
tial marine economy and livestock farming.The 
exploitation of the mineral resources, as well as 
knowledge about animal and vegetal fibres and 
the exploitation of the biotic diversity of the An- 
dean-Amazonian región, allowed development 
of large-scale metal - working and textile man¬ 
ufacture. Conversely, ceramic work and natural 
dye remained a social space with specialized craft 
production at various levels of skill. It was these 
specialists who held the most distinguished so¬ 
cial positions in the sixth century and who, along 
with the specialists in religión and the religious 
arts, succeeded in building a civilisation with con- 
structed ceremonial centres for living places. Usu- 
ally, there was a main centre and several minor 
ones in each valley, even though some, like Moche 
oTiwanaku, held a larger jurisdiction with two or 
more dependant valleys. This indicated a hierar- 
chical power structure, with primary and second- 
ary chiefs or lords alongside the “common” mem- 
bers, who in the sixteenth century were known as 
hatunruna (adults) and identified as the heads of 
families for tax purposes. 

From these ceremonial centres, the religious au- 
thority, who as sages were associated with the 
power of the gods and whose authority derived 


from their role as priests, exerted a theocratic con¬ 
trol. They oversaw directorates or dominions ac- 
cording to their different degrees of power. With- 
out a doubt, the most powerful religious authority 
during the first centuries of the Christian era were 
those from the rich valleys of the north coast of 
Lambayeque and Trujillo, followed by those based 
in Callejón de Huaylas and perhaps Lima and Na- 
sca. There was an even more powerful lord in the 
area around Lake Titicaca in the south. Clear in- 
dications of their power are the grand structures 
that were built in the ceremonial centres, where 
pyramidal temples in particular stood out, along 
with other sacred features such as the parapher- 
nalia associated with the cult of the dead. 

Archaeological records indícate that although long 
distance Communications existed over land and 
sea, sepárate dominions tended to function on a 
regional or local scale and roads were confined to 
the areas under the management of these cere¬ 
monial centres, mainly covering just one or two 
neighbouring valleys. This suggests the existence 
of a regime of States or directorates that broke up 
in the sixth century following the sudden arrival of 
the Wari, who started a process of conquest and 
took control of the ceremonial centres and with 
them, their areas of influence. The Wari installed 
a political project that incorporated the different 
regions and took the shape of a State with domin¬ 
ión over peoples of different languages and cus- 
toms, and included territory that stretched more 
than 1,500 km from Cajamarca and Piura in the 
north and to Cusco and Arequipa in the south. It 
included mountains and Coastal regions alike and 
extended to the Amazon in the East, notably to the 
Apurímac River basin. 
















The Wari introduced new activities based on their 
way of life at the time, which tended towards 
manufacturing and trade goods. Ayacucho is an 
area where agricultural production is laborious 
and difficult but the región is also abundant in 
raw materials suitable for the manufacturing of 
textiles and pottery in particular. Therefore, when 
a severe and prolonged agricultural crisis afflicted 
the Central Andes in the sixth century — due to 
factors linked to relatively drastic climate change 
— the Ayacuchanos Consolidated their control 
overthese resources, and especially the textiles, in 
order to cope with the crisis. The problem mobil- 
ised people everywhere, causing wars and migra- 
tions that disrupted regional or local patterns of 
development. 

The crisis weakened the lords of Moche, Recuay, 
Lima and Nasca, who were now incorporated into 
the expansionist Wari project.2Through conquest, 
the Wari found the means to meet food demand 


as well as optimise and accelerate their production 
of manufactured goods. They used the labour of 
the comuneros (community landholders) and the 
land in the conquered valleys to obtain the goods 
necessary to sustain their population. The System 
was overseen by oflñcials installed in premises 
built in subjugated areas such as Pikillaqta in Cus¬ 
co, Viracochapampa in Huamachuco, Willka Waín 
and Honco Pampa in Huaylas, and Wari Willka 
between the Wankas. These oflñcials recorded the 
exchange of Services and the movement of goods, 
which could be transported thanks to a well-built 
road network that connected Wari to its provincial 
capitals, from Cajamarca to Cusco. 

The ceremonial centres were replaced over time 
with population centres, where civil works such as 
palaces and workshops received priority over re- 
ligious works such as temples, shrines or places 
ofworship. Of course, this change was accompa- 
nied by demographic changes, where a new class 



of “lords” that was associated with war and conquest, joined and eventually 
ousted the religious specialists, the Amautas. 

The warlords were known as sinchis and the officials associated with pro- 
duction and Services were called kamayuq (camayos).3 The mitayuq (mitay¬ 
os) were those who contributed their labour. It appears that they were joined 
by the yanacuna (yanaconas) who were subservient to the community and 
forced for life into serving the ayllu (community) of the Inca and the mit- 
maq (mitimaes), groups or sometimes entire communities that were moved 
from one place to another for State purposes. Settlers who are presumed 
to have come from Lima have been found in the Jequetepeque basin. It is 
thought they were moved sometime around the eighth century and mixed 
with local inhabitants. 

The capital of Wari was Ayacucho and the empire had minor cities built on 
the peripheries of its territory on the same model that public buildings in 
the capital were constructed. These cities were connected by a network of 
roads that followed the axis of the Andean mountain range. It started in 
Wari and made its way in a straight line to the north, towards Huamachuco 
and Cajamarca, then to the city of Viracochapampain the Crisnejas basin 
and the shrine in Cerro Amaru. 

Along the route, were the settlements of Callejón de Huaylas, where the 
Wari presence was very strong, just as it was in the urban centres of Willka 
Waín and Ichic Willka Waín or Hoco Pampa. Throughout the región, there 
was prior urban development that was strong enough to ensure that even 
in the new citie that adopted the Wari model, many still retained a clearly 
local character.Although Viracochapampa in Huamachuco and perhaps a 
large part of Honcopampa in Ancash had a definite Wari configuraron, with 
quadrangular walled kanchas arranged in a characteristic orthogonal pat- 
tern (Schreiber, 1987). 

Another route led from Wari to the southeast with a main junction in Cusco 
that linked the capital city with Pikillaqta, the regional State capital. The ap- 
proach to this city consisted of a wide road protected by walls over 6 m high 

3 See CASTILLO, Luis Jaime and Christopher DONNAN, 1994. La ocupación Mo¬ 
che de San José de Moro, Jequetepeque. En Moche. Propuestas y Perspectivas. 
Actas del Primer Coloquio sobre la Cultura Moche, Trujillo 1993 (S. Uceda y E. Muji- 
ca, Eds.): 93-146 Travaux de l’lnstitu Frangais d’Études Andines 79. Lima. 





leading up to its walled boundaries (McEwan, 1987). This route brought the 
Ayacuchanos through the River Pampas basin, which lay within their tradi- 
tional territory and was known by the Incas as “of the Chancas” (who were 
their historical enemies). 

Although we still know little about the Wari, relevant archaeological reports 
have recently appeared. Before the 1960 S their existence was a mere hypoth- 
esis, presented by the archaeologists Julio C. Tello and Rafael Larco Hoyle. 
There were still scholars who, up until a few years ago, did not accept their 
existence, but what is now known strongly indicates that their dominión in- 
cluded not only the mountain peoples but those from the same latitudes on 
the coast as well. At some point, the Mochicas of Lambayeque and Trujillo 
were subdued, and advances were made towards Piura and even as far as 
the regions of Cuenca in Ecuador and Chachapoyas in Utucubamba. 

The coast between Lima and Nasca was very clearly a sepárate dominión. 
Pachacamac was a prominent location there, equivalent to the second city of 
the Empire: so much so that a significant proportion of the liturgical prod¬ 
ucís of the Wari appear to have come from there. Early on in the investiga¬ 
ron ofthe site, Max Uhle that the fírst Wari features were a Coastal versión 
of a presumed pre-lncan Tiwanaku expansión—located precisely in Pacha¬ 
camac—it became possible to speak of a “Tiwanaku ofthe Coast”. Now we 
know that such an expansión did not take place and that what happened at 
the time in Ayacucho and its area of influence was similar to what happened 
between the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries with the Incas of Cus¬ 
co. The main difference, of course, being that Ayacucho leaves us a record 
covering five centuries from its beginning to its dissolution, while Cusco 
was at its peak for barely a century, with maybe two centuries of previous 
growth, and only a very short phase that may be only partially described and 
documented in writing. 

According to what is known from the reports produced by the Spanish in 
the sixteenth century, the government of Pachakuti el Cusco was a type 
of regional dominión whose power did not extend beyond the valleys of 
Urubamba and Vilcanota or, in otherwords, beyond the province of Cusco. 
To win control, the Incas, who were nothing more than a tribal group based 
around the River Watanay, had to impose their authority through a series of 
wars of conquest, or otherforms of“alliance”, with the other dominions and 





















































































































































curacazgos (directorates) that occupied each of the agricultural and pastoral 
territories that form the basin of the Vilcanota River. This is whatthe legend 
says. 

In addition, the songs say that Inca Roka, to whom the canals of the Watanay 
River are attributed, oversaw the consolidation of the dominión that Cus¬ 
co held over the Condesuyos, or Kuntinsuyu, which connected Cusco to 
the ocean. His successor, Yawar Waqaq (the one who cries blood), who is 
less clearly described in the record, had barely ascended to power when he 
was murdered by the rebel Condesuyos who infiItrated Cusco. Until then, 
only the immediate surroundings of the cities and regions of Qheswa and 
Kuntinsuyu were under control, since there was war between peoples all 
over the región. The inhabitants of the Collao, who were governed by Zap- 
ana, fought a sustained war against the Lupacas, governed by Cari, while 
the Chancas were fighting, also on an apparently permanent basis, with the 
Qheswa. 

The histories suggest that it was important that the Inca Wiraqocha Consol¬ 
idated Cusco within his territory by inciting acts of war against any inhabi¬ 
tants who had rejected the friendship of the previous Incas, by marching on 
them with numerous troops. It is said that he directed his first conquests 
against Calca, to the north of Cusco, and the people of the Yucay Valley. 
Then he went to the south towards the lands of the Collas and Lupacas, 
who were a warlike people and were more powerful, with the proposal of a 
peaceful alliance. On the way, he had to conquer the Muyna and the Pina- 
guas, where the most notable Wari settlement, Pikillaqta, was located, and 
further south, in the high Vilcanota, the K’anas and the Qanchis, where the 
Wari presence was also strong and where they blocked the way to the lands 
of Titicaca. In this way, the Incas made sure that the whole of the Vilcanota 
basin and a large part of Urubamba were subject to Cusco. Their relation- 
ship with the Qollas, in the northern Titicaca basin, was an “alliance” as was 
their relationship with the Qheswas from the high part of Apurímac. 

At the time of the war with the Chancas, the limits of Cusco control were 
the Vilcanota River basin, from its source to where it becomes known as the 
Upper Urubamba. In this war, the magical figure of Pachakuti appeared. 
Perhaps three centuries of history are gathered in an obscure legend con- 
cerning eight Incas, some more famous than others. The story of Wiraqo¬ 


cha, which takes place in a time that is lost to memory, should provide a 
summary of the conquests that were necessary to build the Empire, relating 
deeds that may cover more than two centuries of confrontations between 
the Cusco people, their immediate neighbours, and the nearby Chancas of 
the Pampas River. 

Archaeological research suggests that the legend is not completely irmagi- 
nary: before the Tawantinsuyu, which begins with the great Pachakuti in the 
Cusco, there is a phase that archaeologists have named after K’illke, whose 
scope was precisely the región referred to in the songs that talked about 
the eight legendary Incas. The Ayar-makas, the inhabitants of the original 
Cusco, had to fight with the Pinawas and Muynas from the Middle Vilcano¬ 
ta, the K’anas and Qanchis from the Upper Vilcanota, south of Cusco, and 
the Maras and Anwarqes of the Urubamba in the north, among others, to 
be able to control the vast Cusco basin and make contact with the Qollas 
and the Qheswas, to whom they were allied in the famous war against the 
Chancas. 

The Pinawas and Muynas, long-standing rivals, were direct heirs of the 
Waris. Their lands took in the main enclaves ofthe ancient Ayacucho domin¬ 
ión, which included the city of Pikillaqta. They differed for many years from 
the Cusco people in such significant aspects as the production of ceramics, 
which archaeologists named Lucre, and in many of their customs. One set¬ 
tlement from that time, Choqepukyo, indicates that the urban organisation 
of Cusco continued the Wari tradition and that, unlike what was happening 
in other parts ofthe mountains, life here was lived in small towns. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that under the Inca city of Cusco there 
lies a pre-lnca occupation, and that the elegant buildings ofthe imperial 
time mostly continued the established urban models, with the changes of 
shape and dimensions that we knownow, for the most part, under the Span- 
ish colonial city. The excavations that were made in the Templo del Sol in 
Qorikancha uncovered K’illke ceramics and buildings that predated impe¬ 
rial Inca architecture. There are numerous indications that part of Saqsay- 
waman, the so-called “fortress” in the highest part ofthe city, was also built 
at this time. Recent excavations suggest the same is true for the Pachakuti 
palace, Kusikancha, and for every location where something was removed to 
make way for the urban spaces created by the Spanish colonialists. 




The archaeological findings indícate that apart 
from Cusco, which developed along urban lines 
and shows no signs of fortification, the Cusco 
people in the area lived in fortifíed settlements in 
a constant State of war, as references to them in 
the chronicles indícate (Las Casas, 1555). As such, 
most of their settlements were built on raised 
land with fortified reinforcements. These indícate 
not an urban but rather a predominantly rural way 
of life with proximity to agricultural areas, unlike 
development during the Wari epoch, when cities 
were walled and rural settlements were not. Only 
later, perhaps in the fourteenth century, did peo¬ 
ple move into the lower valleys and start to attend 
more closely to the structure and order of their 
houses, rather than to their protection. This is a 
sign of the establishment of a State that was able 
to guarantee peace in exchange for loyalty and 
payment of taxes. 

By some means, institutions such as the mitmaq 
(colonists) were preserved, as was the accounting 
and records System that we know as khipus. All of 
these had existed in the Wari epoch and remained 
in forcé throughout the time of the Tawantinsuyu. 
The leaders of the great dynasties, the “Sinchis” 
and “Mancos”, who are spoken about in legend, 
maintained and developed the oíd norms and Sys¬ 
tems which included, most notably, the commu- 
nication system known as Tawantinsuyu, or “the 
four provinces”, and its associated road network. 

The early relationship between the Cusco and 
the high plateau of Titicaca is recounted in myth. 
These relations are prior to those the Cusco had 
with the Wari from the seventh century, and date 
to the Formative period, at least 1000 years before 
the Christian Era, in the “Marcavalle” era, when 





the Cusco farmers, \primarily shepherds, were living in villages situated in 
the valley and the nearby mountains and were connected to the Qaluyu of 
the northern shore of the lake. These were ancient junctions that enabled 
both territories to share gods and beliefs, such as the god that had a shining 
head, and was identified ¡n later complex images with a full body, with two 
rods and open arms. It is widely believed that the image might represent 
the ancient god Wiraqocha, who was held in high esteem in the time of the 
Incas. 

The Charcas, Soras, Carangas, Caracaras, Lipes and Chicas who lived in the 
Bolivian high plateau and the eastern valleys were fully incorporated by the 
Incas, apparently at an early stage, which strongly influenced their lives. They 
had a tribal way of life, and though the valleys of Cochabamba, Chuquisaca 
and perhaps Tanja absorbed something of Tiwanaku culture, they did not 
adhere to the urban ways that were developing in the región around Titi¬ 
caca. They were certainly marginal populations from the urban perspective 
and they were politically organised into local directorates. Recent radiocar- 
bon dating of the Inca occupation of the area has indicated that the occu- 
pation in this región preceded any other in the whole of Tawantinsuyu, even 
predating Pachakuti, if we follow the chronology proposed by historians, 
who date it to the first quarter of the fifteenth century. If this is right, it may 
confirm part of the legendary history of the Incas, which claims that the 
Qollasq were associated with, and allied to, the Incas in their confrontations 
with the Chancas, implying a prior Cusco-Qolla relationship. 

The Charcas Memorial describes the nations of Charcas as follows: 

“¡n our province of the Choreas, befare the Ineos and ofter them, there used to be 
natural lords with over ten thousand vassals, others with eight thousand vassals, 
and others with six thousand natives and vassals. Other so-called lords and knights 
were superior to the rest of the caciques (chiefs) and lords that there were in each 
nation. And thus the one was from Charcas, anotherfrom Caracaras, anotherfrom 
Soras, anotherfrom Quillacas, anotherfrom Carancas, anotherfrom Chuis and ano¬ 
therfrom Los Chichas, each one different in the nation" (Memorial de Charcas 1582, 
published by Espinoza Soriano 2003, p. 287-331). 

With respect to the Lake Poopó Basin, the following groups are mentioned: 
the Soras, who were mitimaes of the Incas who settled along with the Ca- 



sayas to the north of Lake Poopó, had access to the rich eastern valleys of 
Cochabamba (Del Río 1996); and on the western bank of Lake Poopó lived 
the Carangas, who had a larger territory that covered almost the whole east¬ 
ern part of the modern district of Oruro, extending as far as the Coastal val¬ 
leys of Arica (Riviere 1983). This bank of the lake and the eastern mountain 
range were controlled by the Charcas Confederation, which was formed by 
several groups, such as the Charcas and the Cara Caras, the Chuis and the 
Chichas (Del Río 1996; Harris 1985,1987; Platt 1996; Rasnake 1987,1989). The 
Quillacas owned the Southern part of the Poopó Basin and the Azanaques 
the south-eastern part, both with territories in, and relationships with, the 
valleys, so that when the Spanish arrived, they found themselves in con¬ 
federation with the Aullagas-Huruquillas from the Southwest and Southern 
part of the Lake, and the Sevaruyos-Aracapis who lived in the lands at the 
Southern end (Abercrombie 1998,1996; Espinoza Soriano 2003; Barragán y 



Molina 1987). The Urus, or "Water People” as they called themselves, lived 
on the banks of the great water axis that consists of Lake Titicaca, the River 
Desaguadero, Lake Poopó and Lake Coi pasa (Posnansky 1947; Watchtel 1990, 
1988). 

The archaeological investigations undertaken by Marcos Michel (2008) in 
the Quillcas area included afull coverage survey, which allowed him to re- 
flect on an analysis of the pattern of settlement, the cultural components, 
and the ceramic styles that showed significant variety in the Southern Poopó 
Lake basin, at the regional and local level, with regard to minor archaeo¬ 
logical contexts. 

Archaeological research in the Quillacas región has uncovered a long history 
of occupation in the area, from the Formative period to today, with import- 
ant variations in the location and characteristics of the sites dating from 
different periods. However, it has not been possible to identify key physical 
evidence that would confirm Quillacas as a "centre” due to the fact that the 
site was largely destroyed to make way for the construction of the modern 
colonial village. Quillacas possessed all the characteristics of an important 
administrative and political centre because of its central position to the 
south of Lake Poopó, its important black basalt resources, its plains for live- 
stock and because it was an important religious centre (Michel, 2008: 74). 

The sites of Quillacas, Casca Kollu, San Miguel de Uruquilla, Pampa Aul- 
lagas, Sevaruyo, Queremita and Huari are important archaeological sites 
because of their size. These sites generally saw continuous occupations of 
considerable size, as well as the use and transformation of the landscape in 
some places which shows further superimposed occupations. In the Huari 
región, as a result of the transects, archaeologists were able to identifylarge 
agricultural terraces and the associated housing that composes the larg- 
est and the most economically and politically important settlements of the 
región. The wide variety of settlement patterns and important population 
centres is due to the importance of the región (Michel, 2008 p 74-75). 

Regarding the abundance of black basalt in the Southern Lake Poopó ba¬ 
sin, Michel indicates the possible exploitation of several basalt outcrops and 
their use in different times. The wide distribution of black basalt from the 
central High Plateau towards the northern High Plateau and the valleys in 


the period of Formative and Regional Development shows that these com- 
munication and exchange networks were subject to a considerable degree 
of development from the Formative Stage onwards. 

Michel concludes that the archaeological sites of Quillacas, Casca Kollu, San 
Miguel de Uruquilla, Pampa Aullagas, Sevaruyo, Queremita and Huari in 
the Lake Poopó basin show a complex settlement System, with important 
population and production centres dating from early periods. The first set¬ 
tlements are connected to the rivers and wetlands of the basin and are long- 
term sedentary sites that probably originated in the archaic period. 

Michel suggests that the arrival of the Incas in the Southern basin of Lake 
Poopó explains the implementation of the significant architectural infra- 
structure that can be seen at the site of San Miguel of Uruquilla and at the 
so-called Inca tambo (roadside inn) of Sevaruyo. The construction of these 
tambos may have been facilitated by an early alliance between the Inca and 
local governers that enabled the establishment of the tambos at Quillac¬ 
as and San Miguel de Uruquilla as administrative and political Tawantin- 
suyo capitals. These fell within the Qhapaq Ñan or Inca Royal Road network, 
which runs throughout the región and reaches Tupiza and Villazón at the 
Southern end (Michel, 2008 p: 114-115). However, it is clear that the Southern 
basin of Lake Poopó was not part of the Tiwanaku of Lake Titicaca, neither 
as an enclave, a State appendage ñor a site of diaspora, given that its main 
characteristic, and that of its centres, was its autonomy. 

With reference to the mechanisms by which areas related to one another in 
the Central-Southern Andes, Stanish (1992) posits the establishment of pop¬ 
ulation enclaves and a process of installing hierarchies that eventually re- 
sulted in the self-determination of the "colonies”. During lapses in political 
stability, these mechanisms were based mainly on exchange. The Tiwanaku 
"colonisation” in the Osmore Valley (on the Southern coast of Perú) was es- 
sentially economic in character, and theTiwanaku were prudent in the man- 
agement of their settlements, in contrast to the approach that is apparent at 
Wari sites (Bruce Owen 1994, in Albarracin Jordán, 1996:259). 

With reference to the north of Chile, various arguments have been advanced 
in orderto explain the presence of Tiwanaku materials. Kolata (1983) main- 
tains that the mark of the Tiwanaku is apparent in the archaeological re- 

















mains in the north of Chile and that this imposition of satellite settlements 
would have become common in the middle of the first millennium AD. 

With regard to the Tiwanaku Hegemony, from 1000-1100 AD, Albarracin 
Jordán (1992) points out that their system took the political structure of an 
inclusive hierarchy that cannot be conceived ofas a uniform or static body, 
since local identities shaped the segmented Tiwanaku State. Archaeological 
investigations also indícate inclusive hierarchies in the low valley, noting 
the natural arrangement of the sites in this valley, as well as the presence 
and distribution ofshared iconography, which shows that the regional set- 
tlement system was organised into territorial nodules or social sectors. The 
archaeological record therefore verifies that this integrated network saw 
the sharing of elements by the whole community through local identities 
and means of expression; the fact that the urban centre and surrounding 
settlements represented an organised system that allowed the political, 
economic and religious elites and the producers to work together; and 
that the hierarchies in each group served to link the collective base in each 
community with the political leaders of the Tiwanaku Hegemony. Evi- 
dence shows that the variety of materials found in the different Tiwanaku 
settlements was intrinsic to the whole system, and that despite the great 
sphere of economic activity (probably Consolidated by the convergence of 
segments into different levels) local identities bore the stamp of the seg¬ 
mented State of Tiwanaku. Around the end of the first millennium AD, the 
ethnic mosaic of the Tiwanaku Hegemony amplified, to an extent, the pat- 
terns that had been established in previous generations, but with signifi- 
cant modifications in their regional character. There is no doubt that these 
changes would have had múltiple repercussions on many of the material 
elements of the Tiwanaku hegemonic order (Albarracín-Jordán, 1996:223). 

Cieza de Léon wrote the following about Tiwanaku: 

“Tiwanaku is not a very big town, but it is famous for its big buildings, which are 
indeed notable features. Cióse to the main lodgings there is a hill built by hand on 
large stonefoundations. Infront of this hill there are two human-shaped idols made 
of monumental stone and whose facial features look as if they were carved by the 
hand of great artists or masters. They are so big that they look like little giants: and 
note that the shape of their long garments is different from the ones we see on people 
from these provinces... There are many other things to say about Tiwanaku that I will 



skipfor the sake ofbrevity: ¡n conclusión, for me this 
site may be one of the most ancient anywhere in Perú. 
And it is likely tbat, long befare the reviva! of the Incas, 
some of these buildings were already built: because I 
have heard natives say tbat the Incas built the great 
buildings of Cusco drawing their inspirationfrom the 
fortif catión or wall tbat can be seen in this village. 
Furthermore, they even say tbat thefrst Incas used to 
have their court and capital in Tiwanaku...” (Cieza de 
León ig84 [1553]: 282-284). 

Stanish (1992), views the Tiwanaku expansión as 
selective, with mechanisms that are notably differ- 
ent from the ones used by the Incas. It was based 
on a powerful political formation that emerged in 
the second century AD, starting to expand in 600 
AD, reaching its peak in 800 AD and starting to de¬ 
cline as a regional power around 900 AD. Its pow- 
er was based on its capacity to incorpórate other 
political systems, as well as to mobilise work on a 
large scale in its central territory as well as in some 
enclaves. Its economy was based on waru-waru 
agriculture and dry farming, camelid breeding, 
the exportation of lake resources and production 
of goods, as well as on large-scale trading and 
colonial relations throughout the south-central 
Andes. Its dominión was heterogeneous and not 
uniform. 

Nevertheless, its great power and influence is 
clearly apparent. Over the centuries, the Tiwanaku 
created and participated in a tradition that pro- 
vided not only religious ideology and iconogra- 
phy, but new ways of organising their settlements 
(Mathews 1992; Albarracin-Jordán 1996), their 
spaces (Bermann 1993, 1994; Vranich 1998) and 
their production of handicrafts (Burkholder 1997; 
Bencic 1999). 


When the I ncas advanced southeast of Cusco, they 
entered a territory of impressive variety, inhabited 
by diverse populations. Qollasuyu was the largest 
territory that they took from the Tawantinsuyu and 
it included the high plateau, températe mountain 
valleys, the Atacama Desert and the highest snow- 
capped peaks of the Andes. Today, this región 
ineludes part of Perú, a large part of Bolivia, the 
northeast of Argentina and half of Chile. 

Archaeology has confirmed the view that the In¬ 
cas were not interested in the Southern Andes. 
Nevertheless, there is ampie evidence of State 
activity between the rim of the High Plateau and 
the Southern tip of the Empire, to judge from the 
density of the facilities that Rodolfo Raffino (Raflfi- 
no 1988) and other researchers claim to have iden- 
tified in over 300 Inca sites or local sites that show 
intrusive Inca activity. 

The Inca expansión is apparent not only through 
the space it actually occupied, but also through the 
intensified production and technological diversifi- 
cation that is widely recorded during this period. 
Numerous records have been obtained that testify 
to the interests of the Incas in the Southern re¬ 
gión, due to the mineral sources present across 
the territory and the techniques that were used 
to work them. The intensification is also apparent 
from the significant extensión of the agricultur- 
al frontiers in the fertile mountain valleys of the 
south. 

Although there is relatively little documented in- 
formation about the ethnic composition of the 
Southern Andes, it is possible to verify that it was 
very diverse. Local societies were organised into 
complex ethnic groups. A summary of the settle- 










ment patterns and structure, public architecture, agricultural, and mortuary 
practices, from an archaeological point of view, gives a good ¡dea of how 
complexthese political organisations were. 

In the central and northwestern regions of modern-day Argentina, during 
the f¡rst millennium before the present era, villager societies appeared 
alongside economies that combined food production with practices such 
as hunting and gathering (Albeck 2000 and Scattolin 2007). These societies 
were characterised by the use of new technologies such as ceramics and by 
the fact that they were semi-sedentary. Although they were mainly self-suflfi- 


cient, the wide distribution of certain technologies and iconographic motifs, 
as well as the consumption of foreign goods, suggests that there was some 
mobility. It also suggeststhe existence of large social interaction networks. 
There is no evidence that these first villages, based on agriculture and pot- 
tery, recognised classes within their social groups, which means we maytalk 
about simple and egalitarian societies. 

Between the eighth and ninth centuries AD, a new settlement pattern ap¬ 
peared, ones with clustered residences sometimes enclosed by perimeter 
fences and located in high areas. For example, the Morro de las Espinillas site 
(Catamarca) is evidence of a growing social complexity that reached its peak 
during the Regional Development period. It has been proven that there was 
a gradual increase in diet diversification and in the exploitation of new fauna 
resources. 

The Quebrada de Humahuaca and the Calchaquíes valleys of Santa María, 
Hualfín and Abaucán were home to societies that lived in small towns or- 
ganised accordingto hierarchical settlement patterns during the Late Peri¬ 
od or Regional Development period, or between the tenth and seventeenth 
centuries AD. 

This period, prior to the arrival of the Incas, bore witness to the emergence 
ofthis newtype of territorially centralised political and social organisation. 
Exponential population growth was accompanied by reinforced domestic 
social cohesión. Increasing hierarchical differences led to the emergence 
of entities whose political and economic power carne into competition with 
that of other power clusters throughout the región (Tarrago 1995). 

A particular trait of the social organisations ofthis period was the pattern 
of their settlements. Their establishment and distribution was characteris- 
esed by clustered settlements located on high ground. The characteristic 
architectural feature was the construction of pukaras (residential centres 
with defensive structures located on top of a hi11, allowing for easy visibility 
of the surroundings). From here, they had control of the surrounding area 
and especial ly the settlements of the peasants which were distributed in the 
lowlands, near production environments. . In addition to domestic spac- 
es, workshops were built for specialised craftspeople who produced objects 


with significant social and symbolic valué. This contributed to the reinforce- 
ment and consolidation of elites (Tarrago 2000, Nielsen 2007). 

Food for these settlements was supplied through agricultural production 
and stockbreeding activities. Combining traditional technology with the 
use of new agricultural techniques (the enlargement of cultivable areas, ir- 
rigation canals and terraces, for example) these societies intensified their 
exploitation of resources. Likewise, they complemented the limitations of 
their reach by controlling other ecological niches, establishing colonies in 
strategic areas and through active socio-economic exchange between the 
different territories, such as the valleys of Belén and Yocavil. Further away, 
the caravan routes were still active. These were reduced during the period 
in question to the spaces delimited by ethnicities that became increasingly 
divided due to territorial disputes. 

The growth in construction and growth of population rapidly peaked around 
the end ofthe fifteenth century, at the same time as the arrival ofthe corteg- 
es from Cusco. The presence ofthe Incas was linked to the exploitation of 
the technical abilities of specialised craftspeople in the región (metallurgy, 
pottery and other crafts). 

Everything mentioned above occurred prior to the Tawantinsuyu, which had 
a relatively short political history, less than a century according to calcu- 
lations made by contemporary historians. Supposedly, the founder ofthe 
Tawantinsuyu was the Inca Pachakuti, who was succeeded by the Inca Thopa 
Yupanki and finally by Wayna Qhapaq. The suggestion is that there were 
only three Incas in the Tawantinsuyu. The last one was still alive when the 
Spanish arrived in America and he apparently died when he caught small- 
pox, which carne from Europe and spread from Panama to the Andes during 
the 1520S. As we know, the expedition of Pizarro and his partners started at 
this time, although they only reached the Tawantinsuyu in 1532. 






































The modern-day región of Arica y Parinacota belongs to the lower west¬ 
ern valleys of the South Central Andes, located between the Pacific Ocean 
and the summits and volcanoes of the west side of the Andes, which are 
more than six thousand metres high. 

Before the Inca period there were several Aymara dominions on the high 
plateau and on the western and Southern banks of Lake Titicaca, who ex¬ 
tended their authority as far as the adjoining regions of Arica, Parinacota 
and Tarapacá in the north of Chile, and the valleys in the far south of Perú. 
The Lupaqa, the Pacaje and the Caranga were linked to Arica and, aware 
of the productive potential of the different levels on the west side of the 
Andes, they searched for ways to exploit the mountains, valleys and coast. 

Besides the high plateau dominions, the región was home to a local pop¬ 
ularon with its own agricultural traditions, which set it apart from the 
high plateau or Aymara people. A group known as the Charcollo (because 
of its ceramics) lived in the Arica mountain range. Meanwhile, the groups 


that lived on the coast and in the valleys have been 
identified as Arica groups. 

Different societies, each with their own social and 
cultural organisation, coexisted in this multi-eth- 
nic territory. They maintained labour, political and 
trade relations, butthey were also in competition 
and had an antagonistic relationship. The con- 
struction of pucarás, small defensive villages that 
were located in strategic areas, started in the Late 
Intermedíate period. An example of one of these 
settlements is Pucará de Chapicollo, situated in 
the north of the pampas of Zapahuira. 

Further south, the modern-day región of Tara- 
capá was occupied by the Pica-Tarapacá societies 
and included a wide variety of environments and 




ecosystems, which allowed settled populations 
between the coast and the high plateau to devel- 
op diverse socio-economic specialisations (Núñez 
1984; Ajata 2004 Ms). 

The present-day región of Antofagasta is located 
in the area of the South Central Andes, in partic¬ 
ular around the Puna (the coid, dry Andean high 
plateau) which ineludes part of northeastern Ar¬ 
gentina and stands out for its extremely arid cli- 
mate, which ineludes the driest desert on Earth, 
the Atacama Desert. Although it is a very hostile 
environment, the Atacama peoples managed to 
adapt to their surroundings and settled around 
the few water sources in the región: the fertile 
plains and tributaries of the Loa River, and the oa¬ 
ses and ravines of the Salar de Atacama. 

From the fifth century onwards, Atacama carne 
under the cultural influence of the Tiwanaku. A 
large number oftablets used to inhale cebil smoke 
were found in the Atacama area and date from 
this period, although the practice existed prior to 
the presence of the Tiwanaku in the región. The 
decline of Tiwanaku saw the beginning of a new 
phase in the history of the Atacama. It is known 
as the Regional Developments during the Late In¬ 
termedíate period, and covers the time in which 
settlements organised themselves independently 
without being subject to dominión or direct inter- 
ference from other Andean societies. 

Different dominions existed in the area of Salar 
and the Alto Loa around the tenth century, which 
were politically and economically governed by a 
main lord or curaca , who ruled alongside second- 
ary elite. Some researchers suggest that this pe¬ 
riod was marked by violence and confrontation, 


while others propose that there was only latent 
tensión. Recent studies indícate that there was a 
severe drought, whose main consequence was a 
fightforthe control of goods and resources, which 
grew increasingly scarce, especially between 1245 
and 1310 AD. 

The púcaras or fortresses that hosted the lords of 
these dominions were located in high places, so 
that the lords could watch what was happening in 
the surrounding areas. Among the fortified villag- 
es around the Alto Loa, the pucarás of Turi and La- 
sana stood out because they consisted of almost 
half a thousand properties, and were located in 
the Loa Canyon. 


The región of Atacama corresponds to the South¬ 
ern border of the Atacama Desert and is, at the 
same time, the most arid part of the desert: be¬ 
tween the last oases in the Atacama, such as Peine 
and Tilomonte, and the fertile Copiapó Valley, 
there is an extensive territory of 400 km that since 
colonial times has been known as the Desplobado 
de Atacama. 

Despite its inhospitable environment, this area, 
since pre-lnca times, has held great importance 
for local populations who specialise in mining, 
and especially in the extraction of turquoise, since 
it is a point of interaction for populations from 
different cultural backgrounds. 



Among the f¡rst sedentary groups that settled in 
the región, the El Molle culture stands out. It de- 
veloped between the valleys of Copiapó and Li¬ 
man and took on different characteristics in each 
area. It dates from the beginning of the Christian 
era which, on the regional timeline, corresponds 
to the Early Ceramic Period. Later, around 700 AD, 
local populations altered their cultural traditions, 
developing agricultural and fishing techniques as 
well as copper working, thus creating a new cul¬ 
ture known as Las Ánimas. 

During the Middle Period, populations living in 
the territories around Copiapó Consolidated their 
relations with Trans-Andean groups of the Aguada 
culture. They also built defensive hamlets. Their 
cultural expressions included the development 
of a type of cave art made with red ink. This style 
appears in several sites across the región, among 
them Finca de Chañaral, Quebrada de Las Pintu¬ 
ras and La Puerta. 

Around the year 1000 AD, the populations of Án¬ 
imas de Copiapó were succeeded by a new social 
group, which was characterised by its particular 
red on black ceramic style. These populations be- 
longed to the so-called Copiapó culture, which 
was predominant in the area until the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, when the Diaguitas and 
the Incas arrived. 

Further south, between the Copiapó and Choapa 
rivers, in a semi-desert landscape, lived the Diagu¬ 
itas. This territory is characterised by its semi-arid 
climate, with múltiple valleys and mountain rang- 
es that connect the main Andean mountain range 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


The Diaguitas carne from present-day northeast- 
ern Argentina and arrived in the Norte Chico in 
Chile during the fifth and sixth centuries, replac- 
ing the agricultural and ceramic complex of Las 
Ánimas, and populating the valleys of Copiapó, 
Huasco, Elqui, Limarí, Casapa and Chaopa. The 
area was delimited to the north by the Atacama 
people and to the south by the Pincunche people. 
It became the most advanced pre-Hispanic society 
in Chile. It is believed that the Daguita society was 
organised into small independent villages ruled 
by community leaders. With the Inca invasión, the 
Diaguita society was reorganised into a dual Sys¬ 
tem, where each valley had one authority ruling 
over the upper part and another ruling the lower 
part, with the latter subordínate to the former. 

The territory south of the Choapa Riverwas inhab- 
ited by different groups, although according to 
evidence collected by Spanish chroniclers, they all 
spoke Mapudungun, the language that the Ma¬ 
puches still speak today. Among these, the group 
best known today, which interacted frequently 
with theTawantinsuyu, is known as the Aconcagua 
(so-called because it was first identifíed in the Riv- 
er Aconcagua basin, although it stretched almost 
as far south as the banks of the River Cachapoal). 

The settlement process in modern-day Ecua¬ 
dor, prior to the advent of the Incas, started in 
the Holocene Epoch, between 11,000 and 4,000 
BC.Thus, the fi rst human groups are defined in 
the corresponding chronology as Pre-Ceramic 
and/or specialised hunters, gatherers and fishing 
people, who settled in small, temporary refuges 
on the Coastal plains of the Andes and Amazonia. 





























According to archaeological evidence, these would 
have been egalitarian societies comprised of 
groups of between thirty and one hundred indi¬ 
viduáis. They carried out cyclic or migratory move- 
ments without any permanent residence; their 
subsistence was based on directly acquiring nat¬ 
ural resources: hunting large and medium-sized 
animáis and gathering plants. The most represen¬ 
tativa archaeological sites in the mountains are at 
El Inga, a workshop camp, and Chobshi, a cave 
used by hunter-gatherers as a base camp. 

Evidence of ways of life that are defined as Archa- 
ic has been found on the coast, specifically at the 
site of Las Vegas, where these societies started to 


master agriculture, learning to manipúlate spe- 
cies and transfer them to other ecological nich- 
es. There are even signs of the funereal use of 
shells, limestone balIs, stone hammers, splinters 
and housing structures, like the one excavated 
by Stothert. These sites demónstrate the basis of 
the farming society that was Consolidated in the 
Valdivia culture. 

New ways of life appeared consecutively, starting 
with the beginning of agriculture, the first signs 
of sedentarism, navigation, trade and the manu¬ 
facture of tools from baked clay. All of this cor- 
responds to the organisational model known as 
the Formative and/or Farmers and Villagers stage, 



which stretches from 4,000 to 300 BC, and which 
led to these societies developing a complex social 
organisation: an extensive multi-family cluster 
consisting of large groups who occupied a ter- 
ritory continuously and permanently, giving rise 
to small sedentary villages, where mutual and 
permanent relationships and obligations were 
respected — in particular with respect to parent- 
hood — which in turn led to the right to continué 
living on the land by virtue of the authority and 
legitimacy of a familial connection to parents and 
grandparents. 

This type of society found expression in its cer¬ 
emonial and religious practices, where the mol- 


lusc or bivalve Spondylus princeps and the consumption of hallucinogenic 
plants such as the coca leaf played in important role. The bivalve was a Sym¬ 
bol of fertility associated with femininity and rain, thus in agricultural rites, 
the woman played an important role. 

Access to agriculture and ceramics was also associated with the establish- 
ment of trade routes for producís and manufactured goods, a development 
that is evident in the archaeological evidence retrieved from the sites of 
Valdivia, Machalilla and Chorrera on the coast, from Cotocollao, Narrío and 
Challuabamba in the mountain range and from the site of La Cueva de los 
Tayos in Amazonia, which suggests Coastal influences, while the Coastal sites 
suggest mountain influences. It is relevant to draw attention to the data 
obtained in Real Alto (3,800-1,500 BC) and the early dwelling foundations 
that were circular in shape but which, due to population growth and the 
consequent increase of housing, were later extended and made rectangular. 


A large square was left in the centre, and these constructions were built with 
perishable materials. Their purpose was to carry out ritual and communal 
activities. According to the retrieved data, this is one of the first agricultural 
villages of the New World with the presence of early ceremonial buildings 
(Ontaneda, 2008:35). 

The period of Regional Development and/or Theocratic Societies (300 BC 
to 400 AD) was characterised by stratified societies which were ruled by a 
government System deriving from ceremonial religious authority, where 
priests instituted gods who were represented in sophisticated images cast 
in different materials including metal, ceramics and stone. The iconography 
included deified figures in the form of animáis such as the cat, the harpy 
eagle or the snake. The “shamans” or priests also possessed some medical 
knowledge: they were spiritual guides, herbalists and parteras (midwives). 


Metal work became technological and specialised 
to a degree that is evident thanks to archaeologi- 
cal artefacts found, which are made of gold, plati- 
num or copper. Pottery techñiques were improved 
and archaeological remains from this period in- 
clude the tolas, or earth mounds, that were used 
as housing orfor funeral purposes. In agriculture, 
new varieties of crops were incorporated, such as 
the yucca and peanuts. Specialised artefacts were 
designed to serve political and religious leaders. 
This evidence is recorded in sites that were occu- 
pied by the Tolita, Bahía, Jama Coaque and Costa 
cultures and at the La Florida site in Quito. The 
production of these articles, which could be luxury 
or spiritual in nature, enabled the manufacturers 
to maintain control over the coves and bays which 
became important ports for sea traffíc. 

Between 400 and 1,500 AD, a period known as the 
Period of Integration, populations settled in com- 
plex geographical and ethnic configurations, with 
different production Systems in which trade Sys¬ 
tems were of essential importance for economic 
and socio-political development. Archaeological 
and ethno-historical data indicates the existence 


of hierarchical Cacicazgos, dominions ruled by a 
central chief known as the supreme cacique, who 
oversaw two different systems of socio-political 
and economic management, the Coastal and the 
highland systems. The first system developed on 
the Pacific coast in the Guayas Basin with Milagro 
Quevedo and in the Santiago Cayapas Basin with 
the Chachi and the Niguas, and these became 
hinge societies for trade between the mountains 
and the Coastal merchants. Due to the accumu- 
lation of prestigious goods and the control over 
long-distance trade and travel, more complex 
societies emerged, such as the Manteño-Huan- 
cavilca, which was organised into several ethnic 
dominions and created a confederation named 
the League of Merchants for the management of 
its mercantile ports, the Los Pastos mountains, 
Quito, Caranqui, Panzaleos, Puruhaes, Cañaris 
Paltas and Ñapo Omagua in Amazonia (Moreno: 
1983:27-134) (Marín deTerán, Pino: 2005: 61) (Mar¬ 
cos: 2006:61-68). 

The Cacicazgos organised their hierarchy in a he- 
reditary manner according to blood relationships, 
and it was the most important ruling families that 


through different mechanisms and alliances, be¬ 
came the great “Confederations”. According to 
ethno-historical and archaeological data, the main 
characteristics of this period are of a political and 
territorial nature and they inelude the annexation 
of new territories, the exploitation of production 
in the various ecological zones that exist at dif¬ 
ferent altitudes, and access to various producís in 
order to satisfy demand, provided that these prod¬ 
ucís were obtained in no more than a few work- 
ing days, without travelling far: what Oberem calis 
“micro-verticality” for the mountains, and Ramón 
calis “vertical trade” for the coast. 

The trade and transportation of goods over short 
and long distances was carried out by the minda- 
laes or merchants, who knew the routes that could 
be used to access the coast, the mountains and 
Amazonia. There were markets or tiánguez, places 
where goods from other regions were exchanged, 
and which became another forum for forming 
alliances. The main producís of the goods trade 
included mine salí, coca leaf, Spondylus shells, red 
chilli peppers, medicinal herbs, metal jewellery, 
precious stones and blankets. This trading process 







connected the different peoples of the coast, the mountains and Amazonia 
and the different alliance mechanisms allowed them to share strategic pro- 
duction areas, which became multi-ethnic centres. 

The organisation of community work and the trade of exotic goods con- 
trolled by the cacique and his group of relatives allowed improved agricul¬ 
tura! productivity and the construction of large-scale projects such as canals, 
terraces, waru-waru, roads, tolas , mounds, bohíos terraces (bohíos being hut 
like dwellings). 

The northern area of the Chinchaisuyu, which was in the process of being 
incorporated into the Tawantinsuyu at the time of the Spanish conquest 
in 1535, had been inhabited by the Quillacingas in the north-central Andes 
and by the Pastos in the south-central area in the district of Nariño (in Co¬ 
lombia) and the high plateau Carchi (in Ecuador) since the sixth century AD 
(Gómez de Corral, 2006) 

The adjacent región between Carchi (Ecuador) and Nariño (Colombia) is a 
single geographic unit and had been a cultural unit since early pre-Hispanic 
times. Pre-lncan societies in this región were characterised by a political 
structure with regional Cazicazgos( Uribe 1995a) whose political leaders were 
involved in the long-distance trade of exotic goods including mullu (objects 
made from the shell of the mollusc Spondylus) and goods made of gold, sil- 
ver and gold, and precious stones, all of which was used to strengthen and 


legitimize the social position of these leaders (Salomón 1980, 1988; Uribe 
1992,1995). 

The production of metal goods focused on adornments forthe body, objects 
for ritual practices, musical instruments and, in particular copper and silver 
materials. Alloys were produced with great skill using different combina- 
tions: gold and copper, gold and silver, copper and silver, and gold, copper 
and silver. “The decoration and finishing techniques show profound knowl- 
edge and technological development and a great sense of aesthetics, as we 
can see from the presence of such sophisticated finishing techniques as 
the different types of gilding and silvering (by fusión and oxidation), radial 
polishing, targeted scraping and the use of dual-coloured and dual-textured 
effects”. (Gómez de Corral, 2006) 

The economic organisation of these Cacicazgos was based on potato and 
corn agriculture and the breeding of domestic animáis and wild species. 
Any surplus production of salt, coca, ají (chilli peppers) or corn was used for 
trade, especially with the regions of the Pacific coast and Amazonia. The spe- 
cialist mindalaes travelled via a network of roads that allowed for easy contact 
with neighbouring regions (Salomón 1988; Uribe 1976). 

The Cacicazgos of Pastos occupied an environmentally varied región. This 
heterogeneity gave rise to a characteristic management System which took 
account of environmental variation, in contrast to the one described with 




reference to the central Andes (Murra 1972). It was called “micro-verticali- 
ty” (Oberem 1981) and consisted of the ¡nhabitants possessing agricultura! 
fields at different levels that they could oversee in one day, meaning that 
they did not require múltiple residences. 

Uribe and Lleras (1983), on the basis of funereal information, suggest that 
micro-verticality and the trade of exotic goods would have characterised the 
interests of the early Cacicazgos, while the late ones, influenced by the Inca 
expansión, among other things, would have been more devoted to intensi- 
fying agriculture (Uribe y Lleras 1983:350). 

In pre-Hispanic times, the Pastos ethnic group was surrounded by ethnic 
groups of lower population density (Uribe 1992) and organised along less 
complex socio-political lines. In the north were the Abades, in the northeast 
the Quillacingas, in the east the Mountain Quillacingas, in the southeast 
the Sucumbíos, in the south and Southwest the Caras, in the west the Bar¬ 
bacoas, and in the northeast the Sindaguas (Ramoli 1979; Uribe 1985; Groot 
and Hooykaas 1991; Cárdenas 1996). The comparison between funerary pat- 
terns of archaeological sites excavated in the south of Nariño (Uribe 1979; 
Uribe and Lleras 1983) and those excavated in the north, in what used to 
be the Quillacinga territory in the colony (Cárdenas 1994; Fernández 1994), 
supports the idea that in pre-Hispanic times, societies of both regions were 
already organised into complex societies, but with more marked social dif- 
ferences in the Pasto area (Cárdenas 1995:50). 






Origin of the Tawantinsuyu 

The Inca State was the biggest in pre-Columbian 
South America and one of the prominent societies 
of the pre-lndustrial period. The numerous and 
diverse Andean societies that preceded it were 
the basis that allowed for the consolidation of the 
Tawantinsuyu, the last in a succession of native 
States that aróse in the Andes. Be¬ 
fare this, social systems such as the 
Chavín in the first millennium BC, 
the Moche and Nazca (from the 
second to the sixth century), the 
Wari and Tiwanaku (from the sixth 
to thetenth century) and the Chimú 
and Chincha (from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century), spread their 
influence across the territory of the 
central Andes. 

The territory of the Tawantinsuyu 
included more than 980,000 km 2 
(an area equivalent to France, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Switzerland 
and Italy combined) and was d¡- 
vided into four suyus, large regions 
that radiated in four directions from 
Hauk’aypata, the central square of 
Cusco. These were Chinchaysuyu 
to the northwest, Kuntisuyu to the 
Southwest, the Antisuyu to the northeast and the 
Qollasuyu to the southeast. Each one was ruled by 
an Apu and was divided into provinces that could 
each accommodate up to 40,000 taxpayers. 

The events that led to the formation of the Inca 
State, and the rhythm of its expansión and devel- 
opment, have caused several disputes between 


historians and archaeologists concerning time 
periods, in particular concerning when the great 
Inca conquest started and how quickly it spread 
throughout the Andes. However, there is consen- 
sus today about the most plausible chronology, 
the one proposed by John H. Rowe (1945, 1946), 
which is based on information from the chron- 
icles of Cabello de Balboa (1586), Cieza de León 


(3.553), J uan de Betanzos (1551) and Sarmiento de 
Gamboa (1572) and the modifications that were 
made on the basis of new regional documents, 
with dating provided by archaeologists (Bauer, 
1992: 43; Párssinen, 1992). 

Reconstructing Incan history before the expan¬ 
sión is difficult, since it is mixed with mythical 


narratives. Nevertheless, the historical tradition 
transmitted directly to the chroniclers Betanzos 
(1551) and Sermiento de Gamboa (1572) by Incan 
informants and supported by records in khipus , 
contains indirect information about the primitive 
Cusco (Julien, 2002: 23). This history mentions 
the arrival at Cusco of a group of four brothers 
and their sisters, and the lineage of the Incas goes 
back to one of these, Manko Qhapaq 
and his sister, Mama Oqllo or Mama 
Wako, with the ascription being de- 
termined by the male line. The dy- 
nastic transmission mentions eleven 
Inca generations from the time of 
Manko Qhapaq to Wayna Qhapaq, 
who died shortly before the arrival of 
the Spanish. 

At some point during the thirteenth 
century, the Incas managed to estab- 
lish their hegemony on the triangle 
that is formed by the Tullumayu and 
Watanay Rivers, along with the hill 
where the Saqsawaman fortification 
was later built. The attack on Cusco 
by the Chancas, a political unit that 
had its centre in Andahuaylas at the 
end of the Wiraqocha government, 
was linked to the rise of Pachakuti 
Inca Yupanki, the son of Wiraqocha 
and the ninth Inca. Documental information al- 
lows us to maintain that the expansión was start¬ 
ed by Pachakuti, who personally occupied the 
territories of the Chancas, Soras, Lucanas and 
other neighbouring nations as far away as Vilcas. 
To the northeast he occupied the whole valley of 
Urubamba up to Vilcabampa. In the Qollasuyu, 
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Qolla Qhapaq was defeated, which enabled the Incas to extend their do¬ 
minión across the whole of the Lake Titicaca area and into the southeastern 
territories, reaching to the Pacific Ocean. From this moment, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century onwards, the Inca territorial possessions were larger 
than those of any political unit of the time. What had started as a confron¬ 
taron between groups in the area of Cusco became a State (Julien, 2002). 

After these conquests, while Pachakuti remained in Cusco organizing the 
capital and the administration of the State, his military leaders dominated 
the valleys of Chincha and Pisco on the Peruvian coast. In the mountains, 
Thopa Inca continued with the conquest of the Chinchaysuyu up to Cañar 
(Ecuador), before advancing through the mountains to what is now Qui¬ 
to (Ecuador). (Cieza de León, 2000: 167. Rostworowski, 1999: 126. Marcos, 
2006: 69. Fresco, 2010: 236). Several years later, he advanced to the Ecua- 
dorian coast without managing to domínate the región fully, although he 
did control land and sea routes along which the red mullu ( Spondyllus ) shells 
were transported. These goods were used for rituals and special ceremonies 
and they motivated the Incas to conquer the regions of Manta, Portoviejo 
and La Puna. (Rostworowski, 1999: 116. Fresco, 2010: 23). This is confirmed 










by the findings of Inca funerals on the Isla de la Plata and in Agua Blanca 
(Marcos, 2006: 69). Next, Thopa Inca incorporated the powerful dominions 
ofthe north Peruvian coast (Chimor). Fortheir part, Amaro Thopa and oth- 
er generáis occupied the Qollasuyu reaching to Chicha and the Kuntisuyu, 
which reached at least as far as Arequipa. 

During the government of Thopa Inca, the northern border was established 
cióse to Quito, Ecuador, and the Southern border was the Maulé River in 
Chile. The central coast around Lima was also subdued. In the Qollasuyu, 
new nations were incorporated: the Cochabamba (Incallaqtaq), Samaipata 
(Santa Cruz de la Sierra), Tucumán, and the Mendoza of Argentina. To the 
east, the provinces of Chachapoyas, Moyobamba, the upper and middle val- 
ley ofthe Huallaga River and tribes on the banks oftheTambo and Urubam- 
ba rivers were annexed (Párssinen, 1992: 139-140, map 11). The “Province of 
the Andes” designates the slopes upstream on the Madre de Dios River, 
where the Incas suffered several military setbacks, but still dominated some 
ethnic groups (Renard Casevitz, et. al., 1988). 

In the time ofthe eleventh Inca, Wayna Qhapaq, the previously annexed 
areas were retained and some new ones were conquered in Ecuador, in the 
south of Colombia (Pasto), and in the east of Cochabamba. A centre was 
built in Samaipata and other forts were erected between the Guapay and 
Pilconmayo rivers in order to protect the borders from Chiriguanos inva- 
sions which were devastating Charcas. When Wayna Qhapaq died in Quito 
between 1528 and 1530, he left a huge State and a complex administrative 
structure. In the time of Waskar, the Pomacocha región, in the north of 
Chachapoyas, would be conquered and Alto Mamoré would be explored. 
The pushing back ofthe eastern border continued with the Inca Atahualpa 
until the Spanish arrived in 1532. 

The Tawantinsuyu started a dark period of great disturbance in the whole 
Andean world and of course in Cusco. There were many wars; on the coast, 
the Chimú had invaded the valleys to the north and south of Trujillo, incor- 
porating the kingdoms and dominions of Lambayeque and the inhabitants 
ofthe nearby valleys; the Qollas and Lupacas, the inhabitants ofthe western 
shore of Lake Titicaca were at war among themselves; and the Cusco people 
were also at war, notably with the “Condesuyos”, who were their neighbours 
in the west and occupied a territory of crucial importance, which gave access 







































the sea. This is what the chronicles State and they are in agreement with the 
lyrics contained in songs. As to whether or not the information is entirely 
accurate, there is certainly archaeological evidence that suggests it may have 
happened as described. 

It is under these circumstances that the Chancas, who occupied the central 
lands of the Wari, subjected Cusco to some kind of “siege”, whose duration 
in years is unknown but which occurred between the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries and whose breaking became the main objective of the 
Cusco people. Some chroniclers say that after several attempts and the ob- 
vious failure of the eighth Inca, Wiraqocha, a successful defence was f¡ nally 
mounted under the command of Kusi Yupanki, the son of Wiraqocha, who 
after the victory became known as Pachakuti Inca Yupanki. As well as being 
a great warrior, he had the abilities and knowledge of an Amauta or sage. 
Moreover, he was recognised as the son of the god Inti (the sun), and he 
thus acquired divine status. 

There has been much debate among contemporary historians as to whether 
this Pachakuteq or Pachakuti was a single person or a Symbol of the whole 
period of liberation of Cusco from this “siege”, which might have lasted for 
centuries and to which they were subjected by their enemies the Chancas, 
who were described as barbarie and undesirable invaders. The ñame Pacha¬ 
kuti means “the one who gives back the land”, but it can also be read as 
“the one who turns the land upside down”. He is assumed to have been a 
magical hero, almost mythical, who rebuilt Cusco and founded a new and 
very powerful State. He built a large part of the city, and most of the Inca 
masterpieces are attributed to him. The house where he was born and grew 
up is in front of the main temple, or Qorikancha. It is a palace that has been 
recently excavated by Cusco archaeologists and is called Kusikancha, in ref- 
erence to the ñame “Kusi” (joyful) that was the Pachakuti’s ñame before he 
became the ruler of Cusco. All indications suggest that Machu Picchu, the 
sanctuary built to the north of Cusco, was his mausoleum. 

Of course, while the image of this Inca has been sanctified and made di¬ 
vine, evidence shows that he actually existed as a person whom the Incas 
called Pachakuti. His mummified body was captured at the beginning of 
1560 by the ruler of Cusco, Juan Polo de Ondegardo, under orders from 
Virrey de Cañete. Once the mummy was seized, it was transported from 




Cusco to Lima, apparently together with the mummies of Wayna Qhapaq 
and his mother. There, it was examined and described by the priest Joseph 
de Acosta, before it was buried by the Spanish and never heard of again.The 
mummy of Pachakuti was found with the mummy of the subdued chief of 
his Chancas enemies, whom he held captive with him even after his death. 
If calculations are correct, they had been dead for 100 years. Their cult was 
maintained by their Panaka, Inca families, and their respective houses and 
lands can be said to have existed. 

The Chancas were apparently at war with their neighbours the Quichuas, 
who had a relationsip with the people of Cusco. These wars must have been 
more or less permanent, since the main source of the conflict was the lack 
of definite borders controlling access to the livestock pastures and farming 
lands that were characteristic of this región, which meant the intensification 
of agricultural production was severely restricted. 

The war between the Chancas and the Cusco people may have been of a 
different category, since it could have been an after-effect of the former Wari 
dominión and not a border conflict. This might explain why Cusco gave it 
so much importance in their history. The triumph of this war gave rise to a 
new State with the will and ability to expand. It could have been a very long 
war and it could be that the “siege of Cusco” was merely an anecdotal or 
emblematic aspect ofthe process, the final event in that process, orthe most 
significant one for the consolidation ofthe power ofthe Incas. Pachakuti 
was the catalytic hero of all these events. 

All of this gave rise to the Tawantinsuyu, which soon incorporated under its 
power "the four corners ofthe world”, pacifyingthe land and pavingthe way 
for a new coexistence between the peoples which, if calculations are right, 
in barely more than a century (from 1430 to 1532) succeeded in uniting the 
different political entities incorporated into the Empire, multiplying their 
resources and integrating the economic and social achievements of a terri- 
tory more than 5,000 km long. 

Albarracin Jordán (1996)discusses the Aymara social organisation, which may 
have had its own characteristics. The Inca influence in the Titicaca Basin, for 
example, cannot be considered a Quechua cultural system in the middle 
of an Aymara society which had no organisational levels or cultural per- 



spectives of its own. On the contrary, the Aymara 
structures and social hierarchies seem to precede 
what is commonly defined as Inca influence. In 
this century, existing agricultural intensifica- 
tion and expansión programs doubled or tripled 
and production increased in different spheres of 
manufacture, extending the integration which 
was already in process between the coast and the 
mountains, resulting in a successful political and 
economic program with extensive north-south re- 
lations, so that the arid south and the fertile north 
were complemented by the humid Andes of the 
equatorial north and the harsh Southern desert. 
They also advanced much closer to the tropical 
forests, as can be seen from their contacts with 
the occupants of sites such as the Gran Pajatén (or 
Abiseso) of the Chachas of the humid evergreen 
mountains. 

The study of the agricultural terraces (the andenes 
or “platforms”) that were built during these years 
along hundreds of kilometres of uninhabited 
slopes in the eastern mountain range indicates 
a program of agricultural intensification based 
on the expansión of available land through the 
creation of an infrastructure that did not impact 
on previously used spaces. This plan relied on a 
network of irrigation canals on the coast and in 
the mountains, although in many cases this had 
been built in previous centuries. To this must be 
added the road that connected the country from 
Nariño (Colombia), Carchi and Imbabura (Ecua¬ 
dor) to Santiago (Chile) and Mendoza (Argentina), 
Crossing the whole of Perú and Bolivia, and which 
branched out to form a communication network 
that serviced the economic partnership between 
the various peoples. 



The songs say that Pachakuti extended Cusco. He 
was the great architect who determined its urban 
design. They say that he had extensive knowledge 
of the stars and the movements of the sun and 
was therefore an amauta (sage) with specialised 
knowledge, and that he was the one who defined 
the political structure of the Inca State. It might be 
an exaggeration to attribute all this to one ruler, 
but it is truethatthe urban layout ofCusco was de- 
signed as a unitary project, in whose composition 
it is even possible to see the form of a crouching 
puma. Following this design, the city extended as 


far as the hillsides. The fact that the buildings and 
spaces were not placed randomly indicates that it 
was the work of a particular planner. 

Moreover it was a politician who knew the An- 
dean world very well, in terms of its multiplicity, 
patterns and characteristics. Obviously, Pachakuti 
did not create all this overnight; we know very well 
that there were antecedents from which he had 
to learn, acquiring a millennial knowledge. The 
road network, for example, implied a significant 
knowledge of the existing roads and a sense of 
their importance. The creation of the agricultural 
infrastructure entailed the significant use of local 
resources, including labour and access to water in 
fertile lands. 

Everything suggests that the government was led 
by two people, one from the high Cusco and the 
other from the low Cusco. The Inca of the Han- 
an Cusco clan (from “above”) was always the most 
important and most representative. Generally in 
charge of war and conquest, he was not often in 
Cusco. The Inca of the Urin Cusco (or “lower”) 
clan, on the other hand, was the one who re- 
mained in Cusco and always appeared as the sec- 
ond in command. These are the conclusions pre- 
sented by some historians, although they are not 
absolutely definitive since, although it is likely that 
during the reign of Thopa Inca Yupanki there was 
a co-reigning Inca (his brother), efforts to lócate 
the co-ruler Wayna Qhapaq have so far proven 
unsuccessful. It is thought that it could have been 
Waskar, his son, at least for a time. 

The idea of “diarchy” (joint rule by two people) 
fits with what was happening at other levels of 
social and political organisation in the Andean 

























world. Without a doubt, it allows us to understand 
how the conquests could be carried out while 
an efficient administration was simultaneously 
maintained under the leadership of the Inca. It 
also allows us to understand how the Inca Way- 
na Qhapaq could live for so long in Tomebamba 
(present-day Cuenca, Ecuador) almost 2,000 km 
away from Cusco, where the political administra¬ 
tion apparatus of the State was located. 

The economic integration policy of the Incas 
seems to have been supported by a government 


with some kind of “mobile” Inca, moving accord- 
ing to the needs of the territories, and another 
one settled in Cusco that dealt with the adminis¬ 
tration of the entire State. This was only possible 
thanks to their very well-developed communica- 
tion system, which was made possible by the road 
network and the use of khipus to keep records of 
the taxes that funded the State and the efficient 
management of the administrative organisation. 

The economic system was based on labour ex- 
ploitation and required a very accurate account- 



ing ofthe population, since it was essential for the 
State to plan the costs of its huge team of officials, 
public works and long-term investments in inten- 
sified agriculture. 


The Incas had a well-defined settlement policy 
with regards to the relationship between labour 
forces and their productive possibilities. For this 
purpose they had to have up-to-date informa- 
tion about the population and the resources that 
enabled them to reproduce. The population was 
controlled through a permanent census that di- 


































vided “taxpayers” into tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands of hatunruna adults, calculating tax obliga- 
tions for communities according to the quantity 
of labour available in each: Chunca (10), Pachaq 
(100), Waranqa (1,000) or Hunu (10,000), each one 
with its respective kamayuq. These were the popu¬ 
laron units by which the relationship between the 
State and the population in each ethnic group was 
regulated, and which allowed for planning based 
on available income in order to guarantee repro- 
duction and the economic power of the State. 

The mitmaqcuna , aqllacuna,yanacuna and mit’ayuq- 
cuna were charged with carrying out the specif- 
ic tasks of State production. Their work covered 
the whole scope of production that was surplus 
to the kawsay (“what was necessary to live”) from 
food to infrastructure and the different types of 
manufacturing that gave the State its income, and 
with which the State could “remunérate” the work 
done for its benefit through redistribution mech- 
anisms. 

Chroniclers say that the country the Incas built 
was a world of prosperity and equality. However, 
it was not egalitarian, since the existence of the 
Inca State meantthere were unequal relationships 
between officials and the comuneros (community 
landholders) and even internally among these 
groups. The Incas held the power, strength and 
government; the peasants had their work. The 
earth, the water and all natural goods were owned 
by those who were able to transform them into 
wealth; the main means of production mean was 
labour, therefore it was subdued to direct prop- 
erty. 




On the other hand, ¡t ¡s true that there was significant prosperity ¡n terms of the sustenance of the pop¬ 
ularon. Food production was efficient and resulted ¡n a surplus, which allowed the empire to maintain 
an immediateand long-term social security policy, thanks to consumer goods warehouses that it had 
scattered throughout the country and thanks to the conservation and stocking habits that communities 
adopted in keeping with Andean customs intended to mitígate the effects of climatic ortectonic disas- 
ters, which happened on a relatively regular basis in the territory. 

Cusco became a place of legend, very similar to the cities described in elabórate tales from eastern my- 
thology. It was full of palaces and shining temples with walls covered with golden and silver plates, huge 
warehouses filled with the finest canvases and all types of luxuries to dress and adorn oneself, and also 
full of grain, potatoes, dry meat and all types of food ready for mass consumption at any time. 

In the streets of Cusco, it was mainly the nobility that walked around with their yanas and assistants, 
characters dressed with elegant outfits made of fine wool and cotton, sometimes with cloaks covered 
with select feathers from exotic jungle birds or golden or silver sequins. Some travelled in berths that 
were carried by subjects and were followed by their women, their personal guard and other servants; 
everywhere water sprang from fountains beautifully cut out of stone, clean water that carne from canals 
also carved in stone. Additionally, the lords had special bathrooms to take care of their personal hygiene 
in places such as the Qorikancha temple. 

Of course, this richness was not only in Cusco. In the Inca colonies, in the provincial administrative 
centres, something similar was happening. It is said that in the city of Vilcashuamán, cióse to Ayacucho, 
the Usnu of the central square was plated entirely with gold, as were the chairs and other monoliths that 
remain on the site today. 

Incidentally, along the road, in each city or village and even in the middle of the roads, cióse to the 
lodgings called tambos(tampu ), the Spanish found qollqas, stores that contained the necessary food and 
supplies, which were always well-stocked, whether in periods of prosperity or scarcity. 

Of course, it was not really the gold or silver that indicated the degree of wealth of these extravagant 
cities. It was ratherthe manufacturing of products such as textiles: a city well supplied with fabrics made 
of alpaca, vicuña and even llama wool, as well as cotton, was a rich city. The emperor called Sapan Inca 
(“the only one”, “He”, orThe Inca), earned the affection and gratitude of those loyal to him by giving 
them clothes, as well as women and various privileges if they were very cióse confidantes. A ceremony of 
great power and wealth was accompanied by the burning of fabrics as a sign of extreme prosperity or as 
an oflfering to the gods. 

Every year, the Inca gathered young women from all the villages ofthe Empire and the chosen ones (aql- 
lacuna ) would start living in palaces called Aqlla-wasi (“the house ofthe chosen ones”), where they spent 




most of their time preparing food and drinks for 
the nobility, who the Spanish called orejones , and 
spinning and weaving fine pieces of fabric used by 
the Inca and his entourage.These were “Sate”fab- 
rics whose fineness is still noteworthy today. The 
masters, the most expert ones, called mamakuna 
(ladies), taught these skills, but in addition, they 
themselves produced beautiful pieces of fabric for 
the Inca, in association with the handicraft mas- 
ters called Qompikamayuq. 

The aqllas , in certain circumstances, could or had 
to remain virgins devoted to temple Service, espe- 
cially to the cult of the sun. In Cusco, the ones of 
noble origin were called ñustas but, while some of 
them could be delivered by the Inca to his subjects 
as wives or be incorporated into his extensive ha¬ 
rem, the majority returned to their community of 
origin after fulfilling the “obligatory Service” that 
was assigned to them in the aqllawasi. 

Of course, the aqllas were notthe only people who 
had to fulfil an obligatory Service in Cusco or the 
provincial urban centres. In reality, all the State 
work depended on people who also “owed” some 
kind of tribute that took the form of a “time at 
the disposal of the Inca State”, so that, compul- 
sorily and alternatively, all the inhabitants of the 
Tawantinsuyu had to take part in the System of 
the mit’a. The mit’a consisted in serving the Inca 
in tasks that were assigned to each community 
around the country. Those who paid their “taxes” 
in this manner were called mit’ayuq or simply mi¬ 
tán/, and worked under the supervisión of some 
type of kamayuq, taskmaster or specialist who was 
in charge of conducting the activity. 








The works of the mit’a were varied, but it was cer- 
tainly a very important activity for the State, since 
it allowed the Incas to accumulate their wealth 
and keep building cities such as Cusco. So there 
were M/t'aforthe construction of buildings, roads 
and other types of civil works, under the super¬ 
visión of architects or technicians ( kamayuq ) who 
were experts in the secrets of construction. Like- 
wise, along with the aqllas, there were mitanis for 
manufacturing textiles, feather arts, processing 
raw materials (dyes, pigments or skins), carpentry, 
pottery, and gold and silver work. Most of them 
had their workplace in an urban area for the du- 
ration of their mit’a, before they returned to their 
communities of origin and their normal, rural way 
of life. 

It is important to highlight this phenomenon be- 
cause these urban inhabitants were different to 
what we are accustomed to today, and these cit¬ 
ies were also different to the ones we live in now. 
Most of the occupants were not permanent, but 
were country people from rural communities who 
occupied the urban space temporarily and pos- 
sibly cyclically. Only a few inhabitants were really 
permanent: an elite of officials (the kamayuq ) and 
nobility (the orejones ) and those who belonged to 
the class of amautas or sages, who were linked to 
the temples together with the priests. 

Many of the kamayuq were specialists, like the 
Qhipukamayuq who understood the texts and in- 
terpretation of the Qhipu (an accounting record 
system that used knots). This was certainly a spe- 
ciality that earned the title of Amauta. There were 
also the Qonpikamayuq, who were in charge of 
running workshops dedicated to the production 
of fíne fabrics. It would take a long time to cov¬ 



er all the specialists that existed, since they in- 
cluded architects, hydraulic engineers, experts 
in roads and bridges, miners and metallurgists, 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, and more, without 
mentioning those whose function it was to man- 
age groups of “guards” who fulfilled various se- 
curity posts (guarding the Incas, the kanchas and 
other urban centres, the aqllas , the tambos , etc.). 
All of these, the specialists and those who were 
responsible for serving a particular function, lived 
in Cusco and the provincial cities during the time 
of their Service, but then returned to their com¬ 
munities of origin. 

The "urban masses” were not “city masses” but 
rural ones. Only the elite were permanent city 
dwellers: the kpanacask of the Incas, the amautas 


and other religious officials, the sinchis and other 
war experts and the kamayuq or other specialised 
officials. The "urban mass” was made up of the 
aqlla, the mit’ani and two other groups of people 
known as the Yanacuna and Mitmaqcuna , and all of 
them were peasants who fulfilled for a time some 
urban tasks. The mitmaq (mitimaes ) and above all 
the y ana were a product of war. The mitmaq were 
communities subdued by the Incas that had lost 
the freedom to remain in their territory of ori¬ 
gin and were moved to the destination assigned 
to them by the State (the Inca and his camayos ), 
which had evicted them and removed their right 
of residence. Apart from that, they were obliged 
to do the mit’a and the same duties as any other 
inhabitant of the Tawantinsuyu. 





The territorial expansión of the Incas. 

Cusco was the centre of the political and military apparatus of the Incas 
and the seat of social power, just as Rome was to the Román Empire. The 
Inca and a complex court lived there. At the same time, it was a political 
centre and a great ceremonial centre, where the god Inti (the Sun) was wor- 
shipped along with the other gods of the Andean pantheon, and where the 
main knowledge centres included the Poqenkanclna (a kind of << library ,, of 
boardswith images ofthe historyofthe rulers of Cusco) or the Yachaywasi 
(the house of knowledge), togetherwith the main Aqllawasi, with the ñustas 
ofthe sun. It was at the centre ofthe four suyus and it was therefore the 
intersection ofthe roads that formed the communication network ofthe 
Tawantinsuyu. The representatives of all the peoples that had been subdued 
by the Incas lived in Cusco. These “chiefs”, one from each suyu, would have 
made up, according to Guarnan Poma de Ayala, a kind of State Council. 

It was an important population centre and was described by chroniclers who 
arrived with Pizarro as follows: 

"... so big and so beautiful that it would be worthy to be seen even in Spain, andfilled 
with the palaces of the lords, because no poor people Uve there and every lord has his 
house there, as do all the caciques, although these did not Uve in it permanently. Most 
of these houses are built of stone and the others have half of theirfagade made of 
stone. There are many adobe houses, and they are very well ordered, the streetsform 
the shape of a cross, very straight, all of them cobbled and in the middle of each one 
runs a water pipe covered with stone”. Sancho de la Hoz, (i[5^4]ig^8:iy6-iyy). 

Cusco served to mobilise all the political and economic processes that grew 
out ofthe expansionist project ofthe Incas. The victory over the Chancas en- 
abled them to carry out a plan for conquest that grew progressively stronger 
as it advanced. Pachakuti led the way with conquests that covered a larger 
domain than that which the Wari had controlled, albeit only slightly, but 
with the notable difference that the Tiwanaky territory, which had been au- 
tonomous in Wari times, was now among the allies ofthe Inca project, and, 
apparently since the war against the Chancas, its strongest partner. Tupaq 
Yupanki enlarged the Inca territory considerably, but it was Wayna Qhapaq 
who extended it beyond the borders ofthe central Andes, especially towards 
the northern Andes, to the lands of Cañaris and Quiteños. 



The Incas established their regime using a variety of means to incorpórate 
other States, or local or regional tribal groups. One of these was the negoti- 
ation of terms of coexistence based on an offer of assistance in completing 
some joint task related to local economic development in exchange for la- 
bour Services for public works and support in case of conflict with enemies. 
The other means was war, a sure resort when negotiation attempts failed. 

Undoubtedly, in these times of war, which also necessitated building ref- 
uges or fortifications, the quantity of soldiers, more than their quality, was 
of paramount importance in deciding the outcome of battles. Subjugation 
by negotiation was replaced by subjugation ofthe weakest, and wars could 
take the form of simple confrontations defined in terms of numbers of sol¬ 
diers ortrue massacres. There are records of all ofthis in the organisation 
process ofthe Tawantinsuyu. 

There is a tendency to view the institutions and the way of life of peoples 
as uniform and standardised based on the most complex and developed 
model available. Therefore, several institutional forms that were in forcé 
during the time ofthe peak ofthe power ofthe Incas have been present- 




























ed as pre-lnca institutions. It is said, for example, 
that clans, tribes and other forms of organisation 
previous to the State, were prior to the I ncas. They 
were not. They were in full forcé and effect when 
the Tawantinsuyu was functioning and, actually, 
they were a substantive part of its legal system. Al- 
though hunter-gatherer clans or hordes had cer- 
tainly disappeared from the Andes, only remain- 
ing marginally in the Chaco or the Southern tip 
of the continent, there were some vestiges of this 
order in the groups called the Changos and the 
Urus, who were also marginal, from the Southern 
Andes. The tribes, on the other hand, in all their 
forms and varieties, were the organisational basis 
of the farming, fishing and shepherd communi- 
ties that sustained the community structure of the 
Tawantinsuyu. *** 

After the disintegration of the Tiwanaku Hege- 
mony around 1,100 AD, an echo of the original 
structure remained in the different groups that 
were left as heirs. As Alabarracin (1996) mentions 
in his text, this process of fragmentation also 
characterised the Andean segmentary dynamic. 
Consequently, the formation of powerful region¬ 
al centres was emphasised, and over time these 
acquired increasing autonomy with regard to the 
central axis. As such, the development of local 
systems acquired more and more significance, 
relegating to the background the aims that were 
related to a global system. 

During the Late Formative Stage, if not before, 
fundamental organisational principies aróse, upon 
which many groups belonging to Andean society 
based their political, economic and religious Sys¬ 
tems. These coordination strategies, as symbolic 
elements at certain sites suggest, were accompa- 


nied by a globalizing ideological body that provid- 
ed the indispensable link between the natural and 
the cultural, as well as between the natural and 
the supernatural. The role that shared ideological 
principies played should not be overlooked, and 
ñor should the fact that they contributed to the 
development of wider social principies and to the 
integration of different ethnic groups. The archae- 
ological record in different regions shows a rich 
symbolic context for these developments, and the 
iconography of Tiwanaku is clear testimony to this 
opulence, although it has not yet been possible to 
decipher the true meaning of the icons (Albarracin 
-Jordán, 1996:138). 

With respect to the settlement system, the Inca 
influence in the lower valley of Tiwanaku, and 
therefore in a signifícant part of the Pacajes ter- 
ritories, was limited due to the Spanish conquest. 
The establishment of larger centres around the 
end of the fifteenth century aimed to facilítate 
and coordínate labour and the levying of taxes in 
the región. As in other regions, the basis of the 
Inca State depended on supporting local elites 
(D’Altroy, 1992; Hastorf,i986; Moseley,i992: 49-80; 
Pease,i982). 

The foundation of these centres, however, did not 
bring radical changes to the distribution of the 
valley as a whole. Apparently, the Inca influence 
was limited to the institutionalisation of an ad- 
ministrative norm which, to a certain extent, Unit¬ 
ed part of the population in larger clusters. The 
distribution of sites that characterised the early 
Pacajes is still characteristic of the región. (Albar- 
racin-jordán, 1996): 308). 


Albarracin maintains, with regard to production in 
the lower Tiwanaku valley, that it is still too early to 
conclude whether the terrace farming fields (in the 
Southern part of the Valley) served assurplus pro¬ 
duction areas. In the case of the waru-waru, situat- 
ed in the northern part of the valley, it is likely that 
they ceased to be used for the farming purposes 
that they had served in other times. However, the 
varied numberof larger settlements that the Incas 
established around the valley seems to be related 
to this contingency in the agricultural potential of 
the región (Albarracin-Jordán, 1996:308). 

The Inca State had its social origins in the tribes 
that, in their more complex and advanced form, 
were called ayttu and that were structured accord- 
ing to kinship and bloodlines as well as according 
to relationships based on aflñnity. The ayllu was a 
community whose relationship with the State al- 
lowed it to define its civil participation through a 
kind oftaxation of Services which utilized its tribal 
structure without affecting it. In other words, the 
social basis of the Inca Empire was tribal, relying 
on an urban structure sustained by a caste of ur- 
ban habits and customs while, on the other hand, 
it was still connected to the land through the caste 
community called kpanacak. The inhabitants of 
cities, including the Inca, were symbolically peas- 
ants who were even symbolically involved in the 
work of the rural labourers. 

Legal discourse was, most probably, imposed as a 
standard. However, it is clear that it had different 
applications according to where the cases were 
solved, based on recognition of the traditional 
ethnic valúes in that place. 



The punitive State was linked to its reproduction 
and fulfilment of the work-tribute was one of the 
main concerns of the ¡deological and adminis- 
trative apparatus of the State. The income raised 
was regulated by this tax, which was paid in the 
form of work, it also took the tangible form of the 
goods kept in warehouses that were built for that 
purpose. Public works were also financed by the 
work-tribute and by redistributing stocked goods 
in order to feed the workers. 



Inca policy did not distribute land without consid- 
ering its productivity. In fact, the parcelling of the 
land into assigned plots relied on a careful eval¬ 
uaron of potential productivity. This evaluation 
almost always called for extending the productive 
area so as to create an eflñcient intensificaron pro- 
gram and achieve surplus production. Of course, 
the intensificaron took into account the relation- 
ship between the working population, foreseeable 
consumption and the quantity and quality of local 
land. 


Intensificaron normally involved the creation of 
newfarming areas through the installation of new 
infrastructure, either by modifying water Systems 
or creating new mechanisms to access water, or 
by constructing additional agricultural infrastruc- 
tures. 

In this way, the local community perceived no de¬ 
crease in access to the consumer goods they were 
used to and they benefited from new lands for 
production. However, the produce of these new 





















lands had a new destination and was only returned to the communities 
under the redistribution obligations of the State in order to cover the costs 
incurred in working those lands or in completing public works that the co¬ 
muneros had to undertake as mitayos. 

In the Tawantinsuyu, many gods and many languages circulated along with 
a multitude of customs, but all under one regime and one hierarchy. One 
guiding thread tied together all these diversities, the Qhapaq Ñan, and part 
of its function was to carry local languages, which travelled along it accom- 
panied by a “common tongue”, just as the local gods travelled along it to¬ 
gether with Inti, the sun god, with his court of all the stars and the moon. 
The Incas oversaw this diversity, leading a project that integrated many na- 
tions. 

The Incas managed their territory by demarcating districts using defined 
borderlines. Over the course of their conquests they established different 
types of provinces. Some were created around urban centres, while in oth- 
ers, such as Cochabamba and the rural properties of sovereigns, these cen¬ 
tres did not exist. 

A large number of political units carne to join the Inca State. In the moun- 
tains, Rowe records forty-four provinces and mentions the most important: 
Cajamarca, whose capital had sophisticated ceremonial buildings; Huanu- 
co, where Huanuco Pampa was built; Chinchaycocha or Pumpu in Junín; 
Huanca, which had Hatun Jauja as its capital, three sayas and 25,000 tax- 
payers; Vilcas, with Vilcashuaman as its capital; Vilcabampa, with Víteos as 
its capital; Quechua, around Abancay and Curahuasi; and Chilque, where 
Pacaritambo was located, the proclaimed site of origin of the Incas. 

Thirty-eight Coastal divisions are identifiable, from Tumbes to Arica. Among 
others, there are Lambayeque; Pascamayo; Chimú with its great capital 
Chanchan; Paramonga, with its fortress; Chancay; Lurín, with the most fa- 
mous sanctuary on the coast in Pachacamac; Chincha, with a population 
of around 50,000 inhabitants; lea; Nazca; Camaná; Moquegua; and Arica, 
which had Aymara-speaking settlers. Further south, small fishing villages 
were dispersed along the desert coast of Tarapacá (Rowe, 1946: 186-192; 
Levillier, 1942: map). 








The strategies used by the Inca to incorpó¬ 
rate a political unit lay along a continuum 
between hegemonic and direct territorial 
control. In the former case, political power 
was exerted indirectly through the local elite, 
which maintained considerable autonomy in 
local affairs, but which was forced to accept 
military submission, payment of taxes in the 
form of work and special products, and the 
termination of all economic relations with 
neighbouring ethnic groups. This appears to 
have implemented in the central and north- 
ern mountains of Ecuador, amongst many of 
the eastern groups that were incorporated 
into the Antisuyu, and to the Southwest in 
the Qollasuyu. 

Territorial control, in contrast, was exerted 
in the direct presence of the Inca State over 
political entities that had once been power- 
ful.These regions suffered considerable eco¬ 
nomic and socio-political restructuring and 
administrative supervisión by State officials. 
The Controls allowed the levying of high tax¬ 
es, but the degree of intervention entailed 
high administration costs, ¡mplying a higher 
investment of troops and resources by the 
State. The cluster regions of Perú and the 
Titicaca Basin in Bolivia were under direct 
control due to their proximity to Cusco and 
due to the necessity to improve security and 
access to resources. 

Examples of such cases inelude the kingdoms 
of Chimor on the northern coast and Wanka 
in the central mountains of Perú (D’Altroy, 
1992) and the Qolla and Lupaca kingdoms on 
the high plateau (Julien, 2002a and 2004). 





The Inca Society 

The Incas pragmatically applied diverse methods of management in the 
provinces. Their means of coerción and exerting authority included, firstly, 
the forcé of arms and, secondly, diplomacy and the promotion of alliances. 
Hardly had a recently subjected región grown calm, when a more profound 
process was undertaken: political institutionalisation in order to consolí¬ 
date the domination. When an Inca conqueror took control of a province, 
the chiefs or local curacas became personally linked to the Inca king. This 
relationship could be solidified through wedding alliances, where the Inca 
offered his sister, daughter or cióse relative in marriage to the main pro¬ 
vincial chiefs and, at the same time, took daughters or sisters from them 
as secondary wives. In this way, the kinship organisation of the Inca Empire 
was strongly linked to its political organisation. The bonds were confirmed 
during major festivities in the local area or in Cusco, where the Inca offered 
to the lords a series of gifts, such as fine garments, metal goods (gold and 
silver plates, glasses or jewellery, or bronze weapons) or ritual objects in or¬ 
der to obtain the obedience of these leaders. These presents were part of the 
social and political relationships based on redistribution and reciprocity that 
Consolidated the bonds through the political-symbolical use of prestigious 
objects (Murra, 1958,1978). 

After defeating the armed resistance, the Incas proceeded to inspect the 
región and perform a census of population, lands and producís in order 
to organise tax groups. Another form of coerción and subjugation of the 
chiefs and the people was cultural in nature and consisted of sending the 
most important huacas and idols to Cusco. This way, the Incas prevented 
the possibility of a rebellion (Rostworowski, 1988). Likewise, the children of 
the curacas were sent as hostages to the capital where they were taught the 
language, the State norms and the precepts of the religión of the Sun. To 
mitígate their exile situation, they were given garments from the imperial 
wardrobe as presents, which they could send home as signs of the benevo- 
lence of the Incas (Murra, 1975:164-165). 

Clothes and symbols of prestige such as haircuts, sceptres, personal adorn- 
ments and cups made of gold, silver or decorated wood, were different ways 
of legitimizing the power of the Inca State in the provinces. Documentary 
sources and a great deal of archaeological evidence indícate that in political 




















ceremonies and performances, the Inca redistrib- 
uted goods produced in an imperial style, but at 
the same time, he was honoured with sumptuous 
gifts from distant provinces. The funeral offerings 
of Sacsahuaman, Ollantaytambo and Machu Pic- 
chu are a small sample of the huge variety of ce- 
ramic pottery and other objects that were involved 
in this exchange of gifts (Bingham, 1930; Julien, 
1981-89). Likewise, the properties of important in¬ 
dividuáis from the provinces inelude Cusco-style 
woven garments, ceramics, wood and polished 
stone amulets, as can be seen in La Paya, Huma- 
huaca, Arica, lea, and the mountains of Ecuador 
(Ambrosetti 1902; Rosen, 1924; Salas, 1945; Men- 
zel, 1959; Hyslop, 1976; Meyers, 1998; Aldunate and 
Cornejo, 2001) (Figure 2). 

Well-established patterns governed the apparel of 
the Inca, the panacas, the curacas and the com- 
mon people. The sapainca was considered the son 
of the god Inti and, as such, for his whole life and 
throughout his time in power, he had to comply 
with strict rules. His power carne from the Sun. 
This turned him into the mediator between the 
earthly world ( caypacha ) and the divinites of the 
firmament (ananpacha). 

The day he assumed power, the high priest named 
him ¡ntichuri and in the Concancha he presented 
him with his royal insignia, the mascaipacha or 
rapacejo, the cord or llauto, the auri (sceptre), the 
sunturpáucar (a type of pike with feathers) and 
the golden throne to sit on during oflñcial events. 
Sometimes, there was also the napa , a white llama 
dressed with red fabric and adorned with ribbons 
(Espinoza Soriano, 1987:297; Morris and Hagen, 
1993:181). 


The clothes worn by the Inca were woven from lla¬ 
ma or alpaca wool by the mamaquna of Cusco and 
Coatí. The uncu (a sleeveless shirt) was of specific 
colours and had geometric patterns and checked 
rows. The Inca never wore the same outfit or san- 
dals twice. In his palace, he only travelled on foot 
and in the sun temples under a sunshade carried 
by servant dwarves and hunchbacks. On other 
occasions, he was carried on a sumptuous litter 
adorned with gold, silver and precious stones. It 
was prohibited to look at him directly and when 
he spoke, he did so from behind a light cloth or 
screen. He oversaw the most important ceremo¬ 
nies of the yearly calendar, such as the Inti raymi 
and Qhapaq raymi. 

The attire of a curaca corresponded to his position 
on the social scale, and his dress and adornments 
varied depending on the región. Among the lords 
of the northern coast, the luxury of their cloth- 
ing had to be striking, with exquisite uncus , cloaks, 
wigs and feathers, accompanied by nose jewel- 
lery, tiaras, necklaces, plates and gold and silver 
earflaps. In documents about the elimination of 
idolatry, curacas who served as officials are de- 
scribed as adorned with ancient cumbi garments 
and symbols of their authority, such as gold and 
silver chipana. Every lord had his tiana or seat, 
which he occupied during public ceremonies. In 
documents that refer to the kingdom of Chimor, 
there are reports that the number of his carriers 
symbolised the power and status of a lord. The 
trumpeters were part of his property and together 
with the carriers of tinajas (large jars), which were 
filled with beverages, they accompanied the chief 
when he left his dwelling. The more important the 


lord, the more drinks were carried to be shared 
amongst the people. 

Another sign of high rank was being transport- 
ed on anclas (portable platforms) and the position 
that a lord occupied in relation to where the sov- 
ereign was situated. In the Cajamarca, the curaca 
of Chincha was the only lord that was carried on 
anclas , in addition to the Inca. When Pizarro asked 
the captive Atahualpa the reason for this privilege, 
he answered that he was his friend, "the highest 
Lord ofthe Plains” and that "he owned a thousand 
rafts on the sea” (Rostworowski, 1988). 

Since the times of Wiracocha, it had also been 
stipulated that the common people, both the men 
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and women of each village and place, should have their signs and insignia. On their clothes 
and on their head, they had to carry different signs so that it would be clear where each person 
was from, “with the death penalty for anyone who would daré to put the insignia of another 
on his dress” (Collapiá et al. [1542] 1974:37). 

Military Service was undertaken under the universal principie of the mita , or through the rota- 
tion of members of the population who carne to the battlefield with their own chiefs and their 
traditional weapons. They marched in different squadrons, according to their provinces and 
nations of origin, as Cobo relates (1653). 

During campaigns, both the troops and the bureaucracy expected to be supplied with food 
such as corn, a luxury crop that was less accessible than the tuberous crops and dehydrated 
potatoes ( chuñu ) that were kept in State warehouses along the main roads. During one partic- 
ularly hard military campaign in the North the people of Cusco rebelled. To quell the muti- 
nous troops, which included relatives of the Inca, the chronicles say that the Inca generously 
shared fabrics and corn. 

Cases of rebellion and the rapid expansión of the empire were two facets of the same process. 
Because of the challenge posed by population growth and the huge size of the incorporated 
territories, military recruitment through the mita became inefficient. The Incas opted for the 
innovative solution of turning to certain ethnic groups that were exempt from other duties, 
and choosing soldiers from among them according to their bravery. Four nations within the 
Qollasuyu, the Charcas, the Caracaras, the Cuis and the Chicas provided soldiers from the 
time of Pachakuti to the reign of Wayna Qhapaq, which earned them exemption from the 
work-tribute and other tasks, as observers testified in the Charcas Memorial in 1582 (Espinoza 
Soriano, 1969). 

It was a special group of mitimaes that fulfilled military functions in the fortresses controlled 
or erected by the Incas on the frontiers, for example in Huánuco and to the east of Bolivia. 
High ranking military chiefs were linked to the Incas by blood, and they were often the sons 
or brothers of the reigning Inca, as was the case with General Thopa during the reign of 
Pachakuti. 

While the Incas were at the campaigns in the far north of the Tawantinsuyu, the sovereign 
took another step in transforming the army by turning the Cañari rebels into a privileged 
military group. When the campaigned ended, the Cañari were relocated to the valley ofYucay, 
cióse to Cusco, where they dealt with affairs of the king and the army. This indicates that late 
in the northern campaigns, a professional army started to appear, a process never before seen 
in the Andes (Murra, 1986 and 1999). 










The economy of the 
Tawantinsuyu 

The economic and social structure of the Incas 
seems to have been based on the model of “vertical 
control” that was used to manage the various eco- 
logical systems that existed at different altitudes. 
Long before the emergence of the Tawantinsuyu, 
groups from the mountains and highlands com- 
pensated for the climatic limitations that resulted 
from settling at high altitudes by enlarging their 
settlements through establishing colonies in ár¬ 
eas offering alternative and complementary eco- 
systems. These were integrated through domestic 
units that still belonged, and remained, connect- 
ed to their cluster of origin (Murra, 1972 and 1978). 

Information about the functioning of this scat- 
tered settlement pattern, which is known as the 
vertical archipelago, was recorded in detail in the 
high valley of Huallaga, where Huánuco, the Inca 
administrative centre, was found. Its inhabitants, 
the Chupaychu and the Yacha, told visitors in 1549 
about the work they did for the Incas, both there 
and in far-off Cusco, and about how those who 
served the Inca without leaving the valley, just like 
those who were transferred to sites two days away, 
were all registered in the khipukamayuq , using the 
knot System of record-keeping. The record also 
described the relations of the Chupaychu with 
their outlying colonies, which were located down- 
stream in the tropical forests of the middle reach- 
es of the Huallaga River. In this area, each cluster 
maintained dozens of domestic units, making 
the most of the tropical climate to cultívate coca 
leaves and get wood from this región. 



The distribution of crops, wild honey, tropical bird 
feathers and other goods was organised in the 
same way. Above the central settlements in the 
Puna, there was salt, as well as herds of camelids 
(Murra 1967, 1972). Other colonial sources men- 
tion similar cases in the valley of Chillón and in 
the high plateau of Lake Titicaca, the Aymara and 
Puquina-speaking kingdom of the Lupaca. From 
their centre in Chuchito, these lords maintained 
and ran permanent colonies on both sides of 
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the valleys of the Pacific coast and in the Yungas 
(Murra, 1999). 

This model, which was important in the moun¬ 
tains, was combined with the “coastal model” as 
the Inca State developed. The coastal model de¬ 
pended on labour specialisation, barter mech- 
anisms, transport by pack llamas in herds, and 
coastal sea navigation. There are several referenc- 
es in documents from the región of “cargos of 
livestock, wool and clothing”, indicating that ex- 
changes occurred at some point in the year. This 


















was possible because two different spheres of activity had been established 
on the coast since ancient times: fishing and agriculture. The groups devel- 
oped separately with sepárate chiefs, and they established an exchange of 
producís between themselves, even though the fishing chiefs were subordí¬ 
nate to the agricultural chiefs. 

The Relación de Chincha tells us about a population of thirty thousand tax- 
payers, which included ten thousand fishermen, twelve thousand farmers 
and six thousand “merchants”, and was characterised by a división of labour 
that was unprecedented in the Andean world (Rostworowski, 1977, 1988). 
The progressive accumulation ofwealth by the local elite led to ostentatious 
displays and the development of artistic expressions. It gave rise to a diver- 
sification of crafts with workers dedicated to metallurgy, textiles, ceramics 
and other occupations such as salt-making, dyeing, carpentry, cookery and 
making drinks. Each craft was carried out by specific people, and no one 


could change jobs. Among these craftspeople, silversmiths had a great deal 
of prestige. The Incas took the craftspeople from the Coastal valleys and sent 
them to Cusco to work for the State (Rostworowski, 1988: 266). 

Obtaining raw materials and producing food formed the basis of the econ- 
omy on which the Inca Empire relied. The provinces provided animal and 
vegetable fibres, feathers, wood and minerals, and they produced textiles, 
ceramics and metallic goods, among other ítems. 

The Andean región is one of the world’s leading centres in the cultivation of 
plants and its inhabitants have lived on agriculture for centuries. Although 
it is not immediately apparent from the archaeological records, this activity 
was linked to the development of the Inca road network, which, on the high 
plateau, allowed for the grazing of llamas and alpacas in high meadows 
(Flores, 1977,1979). 














The list of cultivated plants in the Andes includes 
over forty species, most of them domesticated in 
the area and bearing Quechua ñames. Corn ( sara ) 
the State product par excellence, was considered 
sacred and was involved in different rituals and 
festivities. It was planted in valleys at médium 
altitudes with high levels of exposure to the sun 
and abundant moisture. Its cultivation was com- 
plemented with beans and gourds. The Incas also 
brought products from the warmer valleys, espe- 
cially red or green chilli peppers, cotton, canna 
and coca. Peanut, yucca (sweet manioc), tomato, 
avocado, sweet potato and twelve other plants 
were also valuable products of these valleys (Row, 
1946: 210). The staple food of the common people 



consisted of tuberous crops originally cultivated 
in the high valleys and on the high plateau (pota¬ 
to, oca, and ulluco ), and cereals such as quinoa and 
canihua. 

The labour involved in working the land was d¡- 
vided into three segments: one for the Inca, one 
for the cult of the Sun and the last one for the 
community. This general división does not reflect 
the diversity of land ownership that characterised 
the Tawantinsuyu. The Inca territories included, 
firstly, the lands of State, which were located in 
different places within the Empire; secondly, the 
lands of the royal ayllus, which were situated in 
the surroundings of the capital; and finally, lands 


that were granted to a specific sovereign as per¬ 
sonal possessions and whose produce constituted 
his prívate income. The huacas enjoyed the right 
to use land that provided offerings and ingredi- 
ents used in preparing the drinks for people who 
participated in celebrations and rituals. Every 
ayllu owned his farmlands, his pastures and the 
irrigation resources necessary to water them. Ev¬ 
ery hatunruna possessed a tupu of land and with 
each new son that he had, his plot of land was 
increased. 

In the provinces, in each guaranga and in its pach¬ 
acas, officials marked out the lands that were to be 
cultivated bythe local people for the Inca. The pro- 



















duce was delivered either to Cusco, Jauja, Pachac- 
amac, Huánuco Pampa or to the relevant admin¬ 
istrativo centre. Data corroborating this practice 
exists in Chincha and ¡n the valley of Chillón, Perú 
(Rostworowski, 1988: 241). The intensification and 
increased scale of agricultural production was 
linked to the construction of the agricultural ter- 
races, or andenes , that were built everywhere in the 
Andes and were always accompanied by a complex 
network of irrigation canals. Duringthe Inca Em¬ 
pire, productive areas carne to inelude wastelands, 
slopes and barren places, thanks to sophisticated 
technologies that permitted improved manage- 
ment of soil, temperature and humidity, as was 
the case around the Urubamba River(Fejos, 1944) 
in Toconce (Chile) and in Coctaca (Argentina). 

The región of Cochabamba, east of Collasuyo, spe- 
cialised in the cultivation of corn. Wayna Qhapaq 
transported mitimaes belonging to different eth- 
nic groups from Cusco to Chile: these people 
included Quillacas, Carangas, Chisques, Qollas 
from Azángaro, Uros, Soras from Paria, Caracaras, 
Chichas, Charcas, Yamparaes and Chiles (Espinoza 
Soriano, 1969; Wachtel, 1982). According to Polo, 
two categories of staffwere employed, permanent 
mitimaes who took care of barns, and mitayos who 
were changed yearly and who undertook heavier 
work. This Inca also organised the mass produc¬ 
tion of coca in Pocona, east of Cochabamba, tak- 
ing settlers from regions to the south. 

On the high plateau of Lake Titicaca, at 3,800 me- 
tres above sea level, indigenous people developed 
two Systems, both of which were remarkably so¬ 
phisticated. On the one hand, the high fields or 
waru-waru covered up to 82,000 ha. in pre-His- 
panic times (Smith, et al., 1981: 28). Long, narrow 


mounds of prepared earth were built on terrain 
that was subject to flooding, and arranged in 
complex rows between canals. Crops cultivated 
on these waru-waru included various species that 
helped to protect against frost and this system, 
which would have come into use 3,000 years ago, 
permitted the combination of a grazing economy 
with the cultivation of tuberous and quinoa crops. 

The other method was the qocha method (Flores 
Ochoa y Paz, 1986). Qocha are lagoon-shaped de- 
pressions that store rainwater and thus enable dry 
farming. They had a drainage canal through which 
farmers could control the flow of water in and 
out of the qocha. On the coast, various hydrau- 


lic Systems enabled cultivation of the deltas in the 
valleys and part of the adjacent deserts. It is also 
worth mentioning the system of“pits” or “subsid- 
ed farms” and the associated traditional agricul¬ 
tural methods that extended cultivable territories 
(Parsons and Psuty, 1981; Rostworowski, 1988:250). 

The Incas deployed their technology in order to 
undertake irrigation and water management proj- 
ects. Many rivers were channelled and their beds 
modified. Retaining walls can be seen all along the 
Urubamba River upstream from Ollantaytambo. 
Bingham (1916) i 11 ustrates a section of the Pam- 
pacahuana River whose banks are covered with 
walls made by the Incas. The rivers Watanay and 



Tullumayu were channelled and the Watanay riverbed was cobbled where it 
flowed through Cusco (Gasparini y Margolies, 1977:60). 

Livestock farming was the other pillar of the Inca economy. Domestic came- 
lids, llama and alpaca were all present in the life of the population and were 
used in the yearly calendar of State ceremonies. Animal sacrifices and burn- 
ing fat played a part in the Inca ceremonies that were performed at every 
stage in the life of a community (Murra, 1978). Llamas were mainly used as 
pack animáis, a function to which the animal had been converted by the An- 
dean people. Adapted for travel across very steep terrain, each animal could 
transport up to 35 kg. 

Other products obtained from the llama were also used extensively. Traces 
found at archaeological sites confirm that the meat was eaten fresh. Dried in 
the sun and dehydrated, it was also stored in warehouses as jerky (charqui). 
The wool was used to weave garments for daily use, ahuasca, together with 
cotton on the coast. Alpaca wool, on the other hand, was used to make fine 
clothing (Murra, 1975 and 1978). The división of camelid herds according 
to colour for textile production was linked to ritual use, since animáis were 
sacrificed according to their colour. There were white, black and brown ones 
and the moromoro, which were of various colours (Flores Ochoa, 1977). 

Handicrafts, whose production grew in importance, reached a high level of 
specialisation. The finished goods travelled long distances along the road 
network. In Cusco,Tomebamba, Cajamarca, Huánuco Pampa, Chucuito and 
other places, groups of kamayuq specialised in metallurgy, gold and silver- 
smithing, pottery and lapidary. The products were stored in warehouses 
( qolqas ). 

Metallurgic production was one of the most specialised crafts in pre-Co- 
lumbian America. It would appear that specialists worked full time, together 
with lapidaries and silver and goldsmiths. It was stipulated that products 
made of gold and silver, whether in ingots or manufactured, should be sent 
to Cusco, where they were collected in large quantities (Berthelot, 1986). On 
the other hand, bronze technology was used to develop cutting tools, such 
as the tumi for various operations, axes and chisels to work wood and star- 
shaped maces for war (Lavallée and Lumbreras, 1985; Morris and Hagen, 

1993)- 



Gold and silver work in the dominions of Chimor and Lambayeque, as well 
as metallurgy in the Southern Andes, played an important role and these 
producís circulated the length and breadth of Qhapaq Ñan. This was the 
case with the bronze Santa María style plates from the northeast of Argen¬ 
tina, which appeared as offerings ¡n Sacsahuamán, Moquegua and Catarpe 
(González, 1992). Meanwhile, mass ceramics production was necessary for 
State festivities. Ceremonies that took place in large squares in towns and 
cities required crockery for the distribution offood and the serving of the 
chicha. There were whole towns of “potters” in different places, such as ¡n 
the provinces of Lupaca and Huánuco (Murra, 1978). Duck-shaped plates, 
pitchers ( aríbalos ), bottles and carved wooden goblets (q’eros) can be seen 
at Inca sites, both in the Cusco style and in other mixed or provincial styles, 
like the Inca Pacajes, Inca Paya, Inca lea or Inca Cañar styles (Figure 1). Other 
non-lnca-style goods circulated and these could be highly prestigious: the 
black burnished bottles of Chimú are one example (Menzel, 1959; Julien, 
1987-1989; Hayasida 1994 and Meyers, 1998). 

For the ceremonial drink offerings, carved wooden q’eros were decorated 
with geometrical patterns or painted with multicoloured patterns that rep- 
resented religious scenes or rural activities, like processions and the hunts 
of the elite (Espinoza Soriano, 1987: 273-4). They are frequently found in the 
tombs of important local individuáis, in such places as Loa, La Paya, on the 
Southern coast of Perú and in the Ecuadorian mountains. The fact that they 
were still made during the colonial period shows that they were also accept- 
ed in the new Hispanic-American world. 

The chroniclers State that fabrics were the most highly valued goods in the 
Tawantinsuyu Empire. They do not often appear in archaeological investi- 
gations, not only because of conservation problems, but also because native 
people preferred to burn them than hand them over to the Spanish. The 
latter admired their fineness, equal to that of silk, as well as their design 
and colours. The fabrics called cumbi or qompi were varied in type and were 
exclusively destined for the Inca and the ruling class (Murra, 1958). Several 
tunics ( unku ) in typical Inca style have been preserved. Made using tapestry 
techniques, these are decorated with polychrome sashes ( toqapus ), panels 
with Inca patterns and black and white checkered patterns (Rowe, 1978; La- 
vallée and Lumbreras, 1985:382-83). Other fabrics with regional styles also 
circulated, for example in Qollasuyu (Aldunate and Cornejo, 2001: 52). Gar- 




























ments for common people were plain brown in colour or featured vertical 
bands with natural tones. 

Lapidary became a highly developed craft. It finds expression in the archi- 
tecture of Cusco and its associated features, such as niches, openings and 
lintels (Gasparini and Margolies, 1977) as well as in polished stone sculp- 
tures, such as mortar sculpted with felines and receptacles intended for of- 
ferings of coca or llama grease ( qonopas ). It appears in provinces around the 
empire with expressions taking the form of animáis, especially llamas and 
alpacas (Lavallée and Lumbreras, 1985:370-371). 

In the Andes there were several types of exchange. Roads adapted to the 
slopes of the mountain range allowed for the circulation of goods from the 
tropical jungle to the Pacific coast and from the arid Southern Andes to the 
Ecuadorian plains. 

Herds of llama, adapted to this environment, were the main means of trans- 
port, together with the freight carriers. One of the motives that stimulated 
this exchange, apart from the economic aspect, would have been the de- 
mand amongst the elite for luxury goods and treasures, and especially mul- 
Iu , so that they could make the necessary food offerings to the Sun. 

Leaving aside Ecuador and the Peruvian coast, market activity, beyond local 
and regional barter, was limited. In Chincha, it was carried out by “mer- 
chants” ( tinguises ) who numbered more than six thousand in the fifteenth 
century. They travelled in one of two ways, either by land to Cusco and El 
Qollao, where they obtained copper, or by sea to the north, to Quito and 
Puerto Viejo. There they obtained partially processed Spondylus shells, “ch- 
aquiras of gold and emeralds” for the curacas of lea, as is described in the 
Au/so de Chincha. These merchants used “coins”, since they were buying and 
selling with copper that they obtained from the high plateau. The exchange 
also involved dried fish, coca leaves and receptacles made from gourds ( La¬ 
genaria , sp.) that were painted and decorated by the specialised craftspeople 
of Chincha and that were highly valued in villages, such as Chuchito, on the 
high plateau (Rostworowski, 1977:109). 

The Chincha people travelled north in rafts, which at the time of Atahual- 
pa amounted to “hundred thousand rafts in the sea”, according to Pedro 
Pizarro. This gives some idea of the magnitude of Coastal traffic. These rafts 







could be made of tree trunks ( ochroma , sp.) or large bundles of reed ( scirpus , 
sp.) and they were steered using wooden planks placed between the trunks 
that could be submerged or lifted out of the water, thus serving as both a 
rudder and keel. The vessel found on the Ecuadorian coast by the pilot Bar¬ 
tolomé Ruíz during the second journey of Pizarro, might have been one of 
these Chincha rafts. According to the manuscript La Relación Sámaro Xeres , 
this raft could transport a crew of twenty people in addition to a heavy load 
that included fine woollen and cotton blankets, shirts and garments that 
were woven in various colours, such as maroon, crimson, blue oryellow, and 
decorated with fish, birds and animal patterns. 

The raft could carry many gold and silver objects such as crowns, headpiec- 
es, belts, drinking cups, mirrors adorned with silver, jewels with emerald 
beads, chalcedony and other precious stones. There were also various jars, 
but above all, the vessel was loaded with mullu shells with which "they made 
coloured and white beads”. (Rostworowski 1977:116-117 y, 1988). 

The cargo of the merchants of the north coast of Perú mainly consisted of 
wool, cotton, chaquira (beads), beans and dried fish. It is possible that these 
lords maintained sporadic barter trading using Guayaquil as an exchange 
port. There are reports of lords who developed trade using copper artefacts 
called “axe money” as a médium of exchange. These artefacts were very thin 
and had no cutting edge and, according to the study made by Olaf Holm 
in 1970, it seems that their size and weight varied in accordance with their 
valué. They were common in the area of Milagro-Quevedo and in the Ecua¬ 
dorian mountains. 

Documentary evidence suggests that in the dominión of Quito, there was a 
central site, the tianquiztli (to use the Náhuatl word) or indigenous market 
place, which the Spanish referred to as the tiánguez. This was a permanent 
installation and not a spontaneous or mobile gathering. It served to link 
peoples from different ecological zones and to facilítate the exchange of ex- 
otic producís such as salt, coca, chilli pepper, cotton and exotic ítems made 
of gold, silver, emerald and pearls. It also implies the existence of a long 
range trade network. (Salomón, 2010:186). 

At this market, in addition to the common people who carne to negotiate 
prices, there was a group of specialists called “native mindalaes”, who dwelt 
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in the population centre of Quito and not in 
their qllajta. These merchants served a curaca 
and were organised around him, and as such, 
they lived wherever he was settled instead ofin 
their village of origin (a llaqta is a kind of settle- 
ment). This group of merchants carne from the 
extremity of the Chinchansuyo (Quito, Cayam- 
bi, Carangue and Pasto peoples received the t¡- 
tle of mindalaeas, who played an important role 
in politics in the Llajta just as they did at the 
regional level in both pre-lncan and post-lncan 
times). They formed a united group based in a 
privileged district in the Inca population centre 
and were exonerated from ayni, minga and mi¬ 
tas (Salomón, 1980:158,164, Espinoza Soriano, 
1997:283-284). To the north, in the directorates 
of the Pasto ethnic group, the mindaiaes facili- 
tated the médium and long-distance exchange 
of luxury objects such as those covered with 
mopa resin, which included necklaces made 
with insect wings and medicinal plants. The 
exchange system was complemented by extra¬ 
territorial colonies of this ethnic group, which 
were inhabited by Pasto natives who lived per- 
manently in the territory of other ethnic groups 
to work the coca patches or to labour as qori- 
kamayuq (Uribe, 1977). They were in charge of 
finding and providing producís for the minda¬ 
iaes who visited them periodically to carry out 
the exchange. 

It is also possible that these exchanges were 
carried out from Ecuadorian ports and that 
they extended to the north along the Pacific 
coast. Some time ago, Olaf Holm reported the 
presence of similar axe money in pre-Hispanic 
México (Rostworowski, 1977). 







































Political and administrativa structure 


There has been much theoretical debate and search for empirical references concern- 
ing the nature of the political and administrative structure on which the Tawantin- 
suyu was based. Starting with local chiefs in the Peruvian mountain highlands, the 
Incas created a monarchy-like ruling class, where all the power lay in the figure of 
the Inca ‘king’, the self-proclaimed holy son of the Sun. He was the object of vener¬ 
aron and reverence. As the alleged master of all means of production, lands, natu¬ 
ral resources and working tools, he committed to protect and support his subjects 
through their lives and against all kinds of unforeseen incidents. In exchange, they 
obeyed him completely and offered themselves as his workforce. 

The Inca class, bound by ‘blood ties’, held key positions in the political structure. 
The ruling Inca’s panaka (lineage) was at the centre of power. Many of the members 
of government in charge of political, military and economic positions carne from 
the same ayllu (extended family group). As this hierarchy expanded, some privileged 
individuáis joined the Incas because of personal aptitudes ortheir military or profes- 
sional performance. Over time, these positions became hereditary. These new mem¬ 
bers could live in lower Cusco or in the surrounding ayllos (Bauer, 1992:21-22). 

On the third level of the hierarchy were the kurakas , lords of the dominated regions. 
Upon joining the elites, they played a key role, as the empire used them to exert 
its power at regional level in many of the provinces, thus establishing an indirect 
kind of dominance. This was the case in some areas of Peru’s northern coast and in 
Qollasuyu. Coordination between the provinces was carried out by officials who also 
performed administrative inspections and dealt with the law.This was the case for, 
Suyuyoc, the regent and main lord of the province of Qhapaq Apo Guamanin, and 
the corregidor Tukuyrikuq, the representative ofthe royal power, who directed guards 
to keep watch on important roads and related tambos; (Párssinen, 1992:412). There 
was a specific supervisor for every kind of activity: one lord to watch over crops, an- 
other to gather women for the acilahuasi (apu panaka or warmi cococ ). The workforce 
was the most profitable aspect of Inca economy and marriages were promoted: a 
visitor went around villages and performed wedding ceremonies. The State deposits 
had a khipukamayuq who kept track ofthe income and expenditure concerning food 
and manufactured objects. Every Hatun Kuraka kept his accounting khipus (talking 
knots), such as the kuraka Wanka who presented his khipu accounting for every- 
thing that was given to Pizarro’s army. There was also a supervisor ( toqrikamayuq ) 
of craftsmen who were relocated to carry out certain tasks, either as mitmaq or as 


















yana (Espinoza Soriano, 1987, Rostworowski, 1988: 
203-4). The territorial organisation was based on 
a four-partition división, which was subdivided in 
two halves (saya), sometimes in three parts. This 
was a dynamic and progressive System. 

Pachakuti and his son Thopa created a complex 
and powerful State to domínate the provinces, en- 
force laws and collect taxes. Within each province, 
the population was organised in units of 10,100, 
1000, 10,000 tax systems or family heads ( chun - 
ka> pachaq , waranqa , hunu), each unit ruled by a 
chief. A census of the population was carried out 
periodically and the khipukamayuq registered the 


taxes according to their type. When a province 
had more than 10,000 tax systems, it was divided 
into halves. These sections were formed by ayllus, 
extended kinship groups or co-residence groups, 
theoretically formed by a hundred household 
units. On the basis of this structure, the workforce 
was organised into shifts, or mit’a. Providing Ser¬ 
vices on a rotating basis was a long-established 
practice among Andean peoples in Inca times, and 
this became one of the pillars of the State’s econ- 
omy. 

The hatun runa (adult men) made up most of the 
population of peasant origin. Among their ranks 


carne the soldiers conscripted by the State for the 
army, the mitmaq of different classes and the ser- 
vants or yana. The great demand for labour forced 
them to establish age categories, as documented 
by Guarnan Poma, which made accounting eas- 
ier in the khipus. The biggest group was the ac¬ 
tive population, between 25 and 50 years oíd. The 
communities focused on agricultural or farming 
work, fishing mit’a in Coastal regions and mining 
mit’a in mineral-rich hills. In addition, they were 
required to work on the construction and public 
maintenance of road networks and tambos , be- 
sides watching after State deposits and adminis- 




trative centres. Another basic Service was the textile mit’a , aimed particularly 
at women; Incas presented local and provincial chiefs with clothes during 
celebrations (Murra, 1958). 

The population transfer from province to province involved the work of 
several categories of people, known as mitimaes or mitmaq. Family groups 
were sent with their ethnic chiefs to other regions to carry out specific tasks, 
such as carrying out agricultural work in wastelands, colonizing new territo- 
ries, carrying out public construction works and working in the Inca mines. 
These peoples kept their own customs and way of dressing, which allowed 
the administrators to distinguish them from the locáis. In spite of the dis- 
tance, they kept their relationships of reciprocity and kinship with their ár¬ 
eas of origin. However, as the State expanded and thousands of miles stood 
between the mitimaes and their villages, this reciprocity was considerably 
weakened (Murra, 1975; Rowe, 1982). 

The elusive category of the yana or yanakuna carried out another type of 
work. They were ‘servants’, bound to a lord or to the Inca. In 1563, Santillán 
described them as personal vassals who excelled and were awarded posi- 
tions of responsibility (Rowe, 1982:100). They had to workfull-time and their 
status was hereditary. They served the Inca, the Sun, the Qoya, the panakas 
and the wak’as. The qorikancha and the main wak’as had some yana at their 
Service, as reported by Cieza de León (in the case of the wak’a from Hua- 
nacaure and Huarochirí). Some orejones (nobles; literally, ‘big ears’) from 
Cusco and the Hatun kurakas of the great lords enjoyed such servers. The 
yana could even substitute a regional lord as the Inca’s trusted servant. The 
female counterparts of the yana were the mamakuna , young women drafted 
out of their homes to stay in the aqllawasi , where they fulfilled specific func- 
tions (Rostworowski, 1988:224-226). 

The officers ( kamayuq ) were predetermined to perform to specialised tasks: 
they could be yana or mitmaq. For instance, a pachaka of potters from Col- 
lique were transferred to Cajamarca by Thopa Inca, Chupaycho perqakama- 
yuq to Cusco, coca kamayuq from Cayambe (Ecuador) to the tropical border 
ofAngaraes byWayna Qhapaq. In Huánuco there were towns inhabited by 
weavers. The kamayuq weakened local loyalties and created groups loyal to 
the Inca (Rowe, 1982:102-105). 










Languages spoken in the Tawantinsuyu 

The imposition of Quechua ( runa simi) as the official language contributed significantly to 
the consolidation of the Tawantinsuyu and the smooth functioning of the government. Ac- 
cording to the quipucamayos , the f¡rst measure taken by Wiraqocha Inca was that: '...Quichua 
was to become the main language across the realm, from up in the Cusco down south, for it 
was clearer and easier than the rest'. 'And from Canas and Canches upwards in the highlands, 
up to the last of the Charcas and all of Condesuyos, he established Aymara as the common 
language, for it was very common in the región' (Collapiña et al. [1542-1608] 1974: 37). 

The common language and the climate of'pax Incaica ' allowed the circulation of information 
and the possibility of delivering education under the empire's new rules and principies of 
the State religión, which was practised in Cusco and in the main centres so as to train oflfi- 
cials and children of the subjugated kurakas . The Incas demanded that the nobles from the 
provinces spend at least four months a year in Cusco, to serve them and provide them with 
the necessary Services. The nobles also had to send their sons and other cióse relatives (e.g. 
brothers) to the court to learn the language and to be taught all that was expected of them 
as future leaders. 

The boys were sent at the age of 14 or 15, and they completed their education in four years. 
The amauta or master (yachachiq ) was in charge of the education in Cusco, and especially of 
the children of the Inca and the panakas. In this way the children were integrated into the 
political and symbolic power of the Inca. One of the ideas behind the education program was 
to ensure that the second generation of nobles from the provinces spoke the Inca language 
fluently, according to Cieza de León (1553) and Sarmiento de Gamboa (1572). On the other 
hand, local education systems were required in orderto support the overall System. However, 
on a local level language diversity was respected, as well as lifestyles and ways of dressing. 

The Aymara language was also widespread all across the Qollasuyu territory, alongside the 
Puquina (Torero, 1974; Cerrón-Palomino, 2004). Muchic or Yunga was spoken in the Chin- 
chaysuyu, from Huarmey up to the northern Chimu kingdom. On the other hand, there were 
many local and regional dialects. Along the coast there was a local language associated to 
fishermen, known as 'la pescadora' (the fisherman's). It was possibly a lingua franca used to 
make it easier to barter and to sail along the coast (Rostworowski, 1988:221). The Spaniards 
found out that Quechua was a very useful language to deal with native populations; there- 
fore, they never cared about gettingto knowthe local languages well, and many of them died 
out soon after the conquest, leaving no trace. 





















All the languages in northern Chinchaysuyu, apparently related to the Macro-Chib- 
chan family, are now extinct. Even the ñames of some of them are lost, as is the 
case for all the languages in Ecuador that were replaced by Quechua, even in areas 
distant from Cusco such as Imbabura and Chota. Sec was spoken in Piura, Muchik 
Lambayeque, Kulli in Cajamarca and Huamachuco. Quechua, known among the 
Spaniards as the 'general language’, was the dominant language in the Chinchay- 
suyu, especially in south and central Perú. Cusco Quechua, strongly influenced by 
Aymara, was spoken in several provinces across Cusco and Apurímac. However, 
Chanca Quechua, spoken in Ayacucho, Huancavelica and Andahuaylas, was also spo¬ 
ken in Chincha, lea and maybe Nasca, but not in Lima and Ancash. Here, the most 
widespread language was Waylas Quechua, a northern variety still spoken from the 
land of the Wankas to Huánuco and Ancash. In some dispersed areas of the Lima 
mountains there are still some speakers of an Aru language, known as Kauki or 
Hak’aru. 

In Qollasuyu there was a great variety of related languages, most of them from 
the Aru family. Around lake Titicaca people spoke Uru-Pukina, while along the Arica 
coast and in Tacna, the locáis spoke Chango or Coastal Uru. Aymara or Hake-aru was 
the general language of the Circum-Titicaca territory. In Atacama they spoke Kunsa, 
also called Likanantai or Lipe, which carne from the wide expanses of northern Chile 
and was maybe even spoken in the Jujuy plateau, where a variety of Omaguaca was 
used. In Northeast Argentina they spoke Kakán (which apparently disappeared in the 
late seventeenth century), especially in Salta, Catamarca and Tucumán among the 
ethnic groups identified as Diaguitas or Calchaquíes. In Central Chile, in the land of 
the Picunches, a variety of the Mapudungun was spoken, which seemed to be the 
general language up to Copiapó. The Huarpes spoke Allentiac and Millcayac. These 
were the languages heard along the edges of the Tawantinsuyu. 

Of course, the diversity was not limited to local languages: it was expressed in a 
myriad habits, dresses and different kinds of food. There were different musical in- 
struments and the gods were different, even after the Wari and the Incas established 
many of their deities as common gods, such as Wiraqocha, Kon and Pachacamac, as 
well as Inti (the Sun) and Killa (the Moon), which were Southern gods. 
















Qhapaq Ñan 

The fields the Spanish found in the Tawantinsuyu 
became known as the 'Inca roads', as they were 
f¡rst fully operational within the State ruled by In¬ 
cas. As we have seen before, the Incas managed 
to create this network using existing trails and 
routes, completing missing parts, constructing 
part that didn't exist and improving and maintain- 
ing the existing ones. Where necessary, they add- 
ed bridges, tunnels, platforms, landings and walls, 
as well as paved and cobbled segments. Likewise, 
they created tambos and several Services along the 
roads, so that the network contributed in the so¬ 
cial and economic development of the Tawantin¬ 
suyu. 

The main sixteenth-century road network was 
generally referred to as Qhapaq Ñan (main road 
or high road). 'Ñan' (in Southern Quechua) and 
'Nani' (in Northern Quechua) meaning road and 
Qhapaq meaning 'lord'. 'Chakinani' means 'foot- 
path' and this is the general word used to refer to 
paths. 

Qhapaq Ñan was associated with Cusco, and in 
a way, taking this road from any córner of the 
Tawantinsuyu constituted a journey towards the 
capital of the Tawantinsuyu. Therefore, this Sys¬ 
tem helped consolídate the territorial link of the 
Incas with all the peoples under the authority of 
Cusco. Most chroniclers claim that the Incas built 
it for that purpose, and that the works carried out 
by Pachakuti, Thopa Yupanki or Wayna Qhapaq 
served this very purpose. They thus managed to 
create one of the greatest Andean wonders of all 
times. 


The first Spaniards (including conqueror Francis¬ 
co Pizarro's brother, Hernando) believed that this 
was the greatest work in all Christendom, where 
they carne from 4 . Hernando was assigned to lead a 
Spanish expedition to visit the Sanctuary of Pach- 
acamac in order to verify the arrival of the trea- 
sure the Spaniards were waiting for as ransom for 
the Inca. He left Cajamarca by Guamachuco, and 
it took him 22 days to reach Pachacamac (fifteen 
days across mountains and seven along the coast). 
It was a route of around 620 miles. This was in 
January 1533, in the heat of summer, a few months 
after the Spaniards landed in Perú. It rained over 
the mountains, while the coastline was hot and 
rainless. 

Hernando Pizarro wrote: 

'The road over the mountains is a thing worth see- 
ing, because, though the ground is so rugged, such 
beautiful roads could not in truth be found throughout 
Christendom. Most of them are paved. There is a bri- 
dge of stone or wood over every stream. We found net 
bridges over a very large and povverful river, which we 
crossed twice. It was a marvellous thing to see. The 
horses crossed over by them. At each passage they 
have two bridges, the one by which the common peo- 
pie go over, and the otherfor the lords of the land and 
their captains. The access is always kept closed, with 
Indians to guará them. These Indians charge transit 
duesfrom all passengers’. Afterwards, he comments 
that: *-throughout the whole of this coast [...] wefo- 
llowed the high road until we carne to it [the Pacha- 

4 PIZARRO, Hernando, [1533]. Letterfrom Her¬ 
nando Pizarro to the Royal Audience of Santo Do¬ 
mingo. in: Reports on the Discovery of Perú, Cle- 
ments R. Markham, tr. and ed. (London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1872), pp. 113-127. 


camac ‘mosque’ - holy place where pilgrims arrived]. 
The road is very wide, with an earthen wall on either 
side, and houses for resting at, which were prepared 
to receive the Cuzco [the Inca] when he travelled that 
way. There are very large villages, the houses of the 
Indians being built of canes, and those of the chiefs 
are of earth with roofs ofbranches of trees;for in that 
land it never rains. [...] From the city of San Miguel 
to this ‘mosque' the distance is one hundred sixty or 
one hundred eighty leagues, the road passing near the 
sea-shore through a very populated country. The road, 
with a wall on each side, traverses the whole of this 
country../. (Hernando Pizarro, [1533] 1872; 113-127). 

We estímate that 'La Ruta de la Sierra' (the Moun- 
tain Road) from Quito to Mendoza and Santiago 
de Chile had a length of 5,658 km at its central 
axis (according to Hyslop, 1984: 54), while the 'Ruta 
de la Costa' (the Coastal Road) must have had a 
length of around 3,943 km from Tumbes (its start- 
ing point) down to Chile. This length of around 
10,000 km, in a straight line, doesn't inelude the 
paths connecting both routes (not even the main 
ones), or the forks in the road heading to each of 
the important centres of the empire, like cities and 
sanctuaries. Hyslop managed to map out 23,189 
km, documented by him and other researchers, 
and this can be estimated to be equivalent of ap- 
proximately 50% of the road; the rest was proba- 
bly destroyed or hasn't been located yet. The start- 
ing point for most researchers has always been 
the study of the documentary sources, although 
some of them (such as Hyslop) have preferred to 
use archaeological records, which obviously pro- 
vide direct information about the current State of 
the road and its relationship with the nearby com- 
munities and villages. 





















Almost all the existing documents which deal with 
the organisation of the Spanish colonies ¡n the 
Andean countries include information about the 
road. In fact, these werethe routes followed bythe 
Conquistadores, as they found them convenient 
or accessible. The reports are usually fragmentary, 
as they almost always only refer to Qhapaq Ñan or 
main road, with hardly any clear reference to the 
whole of the road network. 


In fact, although there is no documentation de- 
scribing the network, some important details were 
found in the list of tambos commissioned by Vaca 
de Castróos administration around 1543. This is the 
most complete guide to the route, complemented 
bythe list of tambos written years later by Guarnan 
Poma de Ayala (1615). However, neither of them 
covers the whole road network, as they do not talk 
about secondary roads. Besides, Vaca de Castro 
describes the tambos of Perú and Bolivia and only 


partially covers those in Ecuador, whereas Gua¬ 
rnan Poma covers Ecuador, Perú and Bolivia (as 
well as the roads in Colombia), without those of 
Chile and Argentina. In the rest of documents we 
find descriptions or references which are only im¬ 
portant in a broader, descriptive context. In this 
regard, probably the most complete depiction in 
the sixteenth century is that of Pedro Cieza de 
León. However, he only knew the main routes, just 
like the chroniclers Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, 
Juan Polo de Ondegardo, Juan de Matienzo, Reg- 
inaldo de Lizárraga, Bernabé Cobo and even El 
Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, and there is a significant 
number of segments and whole sections of the 
road that have never been known or mentioned 
after the arrival of the Spaniards. 

Nineteenth-century explorers, particularly natu- 
ralists, covered and described these roads, given 
that many of the routes were operative and they 
had to use them. 

One of the first people to mention the road in his 
writings was the Germán naturalist Alexander von 
Humboldt, who visited the Andes in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century. Although 
this wasn’t the aim of his journey (he was going 
to Lima), he wrote very valuable notes on Qhapaq 
Ñan. Other scientists followed his steps, especially 
naturalists, interested in studyingthe remarkably 
different character of the Andes in relation to the 
European mountains. There were also adventur- 
ers and explorers, as a consequence of the indus¬ 
trial and commercial interests which aróse during 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The Inca roads were pedestrian only, adapt- 
ed for the traflfic of camelid caravans and thou- 




sands-strong imperial armies. The roads were 
prepared for the traffic of people, animáis and 
cargo. The engineering used as well as the Ser¬ 
vice and maintenance works carried out, give the 
whole road a considerable valué. 

Alexander von Humboldt, who travelled the 
northern región of the Tawantinsuyu as a natural¬ 
ista commented that: 

*The solemn impression which isfelt on beholding the 
deserts of the Cordilleras, is increased in a remarkable 
and unexpected manner, hy the circumstance that in 
these very regions there still exist wonderful remains 
of the great road of the Incas, that stupendous work 
hy means of which, communication was maintained 
among all the provinces of the empire along an extent 
of upwards of 1000 geographical miles. On the sides 
of this road, and nearly at equal distances apart, the¬ 
re are small houses, built of well-cut freestone. These 
buildings, which answered the purpose of stations, or 
caravanserais, are called tambos, and also inca-pilca, 
(from Pircca, probably meaning *waIT). Some are su- 
rrounded hy a sort offortif catión; others were desti- 
nedfor baths, and had arrangements for the conve- 
yance of warm water: the larger ones were intended 
exclusivelyfor thefamily of the sovereign.’(Humboldt, 
1801-1802/1850). 

[... ] ‘The pass of the Andes, lying between Alausi and 
Loxa, called the Paramo delAssuay, a much frequented 
route across the Ladera de Cadlud, is at the elevation of 
3.5,526 feet above the level of the sea, and consequently 
almost at the height of Mont Blanc. As we were pro- 
ceeding through this pass, we experienced considera¬ 
ble difficulty in guiding our heavily laden mules over 
the marshy ground on the level height of the PullaI; 
but whilst we journeyed onward for the distance of 


aboutfour miles, our eyes were continually riveted on 
the grand remains of the Inca Road, upwards of 20 
feet in breadth. This road had a deep under- structure, 
and was paved with well-hewn blocks of black trap 
porphyry. None of the Román roads which I have seen 
in Italy, in the south of Trance and in Spain, appeared 
to me more imposing than this work of the ancient 
Peruvians; and the Inca road is more extraordinary, 
since, according to my barométrica! calculations, it is 
situated at an elevation of 13,258 feet above the le¬ 
vel of the sea, a height exceeding that of the summit 
of the Peak of Tenerife hy upwards of 1000 feet. At 
an equal elevation, are the ruins said to be those of 
the palace of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, and known hy 
the ñame of the Paredones del Inca 5 , situated on the 
Assuay. From these ruins the Inca road, running sou- 


thward in the direction of Cuenca, leads to the small 
but well-preserved fortress of the Cafar (4), probably 
belonging to the same period, viz.: the reign of Tupac 
Yupanqui, or that of his warlike son Huayna Capac’. 
(Humboldt, 1801-1802/1850:27127-128). 

Humboldt maintained that the great Inca road 
was one of the most useful and colossal works 
ever carried out by man 6 . 

Of course, Humboldt was not the only one to 
note this grandeur; everyone who has used or ex- 
amined Qhapaq Ñan since the sixteenth century 
shares the same admiration, including the North 
American archaeologist, George Squier, in his 
visit to Inca lands (whose notes were published 
in 1877), the Italian naturalist Antonio Raimondi 






( 1875 ), the French Charles Wiener ( 1880 ) and the Spanish chroniclers which 
were present during the European settlement in this territory. 

Squier, Wiener and Raimondi travelled part of the roadjust like other trav- 
ellers of their time. Raimondi was the first to map out the Inca road net¬ 
work, though only the section between Quito and lake Titicaca. There are 
eighteenth-century maps featuring Qhapaq Ñan. Historian William Prescott 
(1869) wrote a valuable account of what sixteenth-century chroniclers and 
writers had written about the road, providing a clear representation of the 
two big routes across Tawatinsuyu (the mountain way and the Coastal way), 
on a similar route to Clements Markham’s map of Perú in Inca times. 

During the twentieth century there were some attempts to explore and 
study the road, focusing on its route and the technological and natural re- 
sources used to build it. Some historians, like Horacio H. Urteaga, described 
the road network based on sixteenth-century documents, trying to recon- 
struct the territorial scope of the Tawantinsuyu. The interest in Qhapaq Ñan 
increased thanks to the study published in 1936 by the engineer Alberto 



Regal, also based on the sixteenth-century documents, especially on the list 
of tambos included in Vaca de Castróos Ordenanzas in 1543. Regal’s study, 
rather than exalting the road’s monumental valúes, dealt with the material 
and technical aspects of the road network. 

Following a similar generalist approach, Roberto Levillier (1942) mapped out 
the road network, interested in reconstructing how the Spanish viceroyal- 
ty was appointed. His study included the ethnic groups connected by the 
roads. Some years later, in the event of the second University of California 
expedition organised byjohn H. Rowe in 1954, the explorer Víctor W. Von 
Hagen travelled much of the road, based on ethno-historical information 
shared by prominent archaeologists such as Dorothy Menzel and Hans Dis- 
selhoff, which he later published in informative books. But it was León Stru- 
be Erdmann’s study (1963) that allowed us to know about the road network 
in depth. This work was based on the researcher’s own experience and the 
works of others (especially forthe routes in Chile and Argentina) and offered 
a general overview of the routes. 

Albeit incomplete, Strube’s work is the fírst that combines documentation 
and in situ verificaron, a study method followed later on by some archaeol¬ 
ogists across the Andean countries. However, these were either partial visits 
or studies, generally destined to verify the existence of the roads mentioned 
in the documentary sources, or casual observations within wider investiga- 
tions about this time and these regions. 

The most remarkable work was done by archaeologist John Hyslop (1984, 
1992) between 1978 and 1981, in collaboration with the Institute of Ande¬ 
an Research. Apart from gathering the previous information, verifying the 
written sources and walking the roads, he selected the sections which hadn’t 
been covered in the previous years. Accompanied by local archaeologists, 
using cartographic and aerial documentation and exhaustively reviewing 
the local sources, he wrote a complete report on the State of conservation 
of the roads, the State of the environment and the variations in the main 
sections and secondary roads. He checked several existing regional maps, 
taking note of the place ñames and the current use of words such as chaski , 
tampu , ñan, chaka and others. His study began by Consulting the chroniclers, 
trying to gather up all the information about tambos , routes of the conquer- 
ors and administraron reports from the colonial age, and the adding the in- 


formation obtained in the nineteenth century. The 
next step was to examine the regional archaeolog- 
ical information, trying to identify already known 
sections of the road and their associated settle- 
ments or archaeological sites, and to review the 
existing archaeological literature, so as to gather 
knowledge about possible pre-lnca routes and, of 
course, about the nature and forms of existence 
of the people living in the región during the Inca 
intervention. 

The final step before his journey was to talk to 
his colleagues from every región, especially those 
who had travelled through the sections he intend¬ 
ed to study, whom he invited to join them. Later 
on, Hyslop published the first results of their re- 
search. The level documentation is excellent and 
is the most complete work ever done on Qhapaq 
Ñan. Following Hyslop’s studies, which fostered 
a great interest among the archaeologists work- 
ing in different regions, there was a wave of new 
studies on the subject, with similar methodology, 
conducted either by those who had already stud- 
ied the road before, or by new people with new 
research goals. This has notably increased the 
amount of archaeological information on the road 
network available in the last few years: the 20,700 
km of roads presented by León Strube became 
23,189 km after Hyslop’s studies, and the scope in¬ 
creases year after year. 

Since 2002, an extensive program has been devel- 
oped in Perú to study and chartthe road, involving 
more than 100 archaeologists, some 12 ethnolo- 
gists, 10 geographers and many other specialists 
in geomatics. With headquarters in Lima and 
Cusco, this team intend to cover all of the existing 
section of the road and all the associated settle- 


ments, tambos or remains of infrastructures, for 
production and exploitation of natural resources 
(mines, hydraulic power networks, terraced fields, 
pits, camellones, etc.). 

In Colombia, Ecuador and Bolivia, studies about 
the road network have restarted, and in Chile and 
Argentina there is growing interest in collaborate 
in this area of knowledge, so these countries have 
appointed specialised bodies to carry out research 
on what has already been commenced. 

Much of this research has confirmed that the 
Empire annexed, perfected and centralised many 
of the local routes in order to create an efficient 
communication network between Cusco and the 
provinces (Hyslop 1992; Latcham 1938; Mosnty 
1949; Núñez and Dillehay 1995 [1978]), 

Of course, one of the central aspects of this won- 
der is the handling of environmental diversity, as 
the network crosses very highly differentiated ter¬ 
ritorios, both geographically and ecologically. The 
mountain range runs across the equator and the 
whole tropical belt, near Antarctic latitudes down 
south. The area where the Tawantinsuyu was set- 
tled spanned the tropical and equatorial belts. The 
Inca occupation began less than 2 degrees north of 
the equator. There are two main routes, although 
the one which crossed the mountain range was 
the most important one. The other route is minor 
and runs paral leí, along the coast. Being a tropical 
mountain range, there is a particular distribution 
of climates and landscapes, differentiated both 
in terms of latitude and of altitude, which form a 
mosaic of different ecosystems very cióse one to 
each other. This wide and peculiar diversity means 
the country’s snows are cióse to jungles and des- 


erts. There are deserts along most of the Coastal strip, while the discontin- 
uous mountain range has diverse moorlands, tundras and valleys, and the 
eastern jungles and scrublands are always green. 

This geographical diversity required an equally diverse range of engineering 
Solutions, as the roads were built on rocks, sandy deserts, fields, steppes or 
swampy or flooded areas. Pedro Cieza de León (1553: chapter XXXVI) de¬ 
scribes thus such conditions: 

*! do not, at the moment, want to deal with the whole empire over which the Inca 
Kings ruled, which was more than one thousand two hundred leagues long, but I 
shall confine myself to the part which is understood under the ñame of Perú, from 
Quito to La Plata. In this land of Perú there are three desert ranges where men 
cannot, in any way, Uve. One of these comprises the Andes mountains, full of dense 
wildernesses and with a land so sick that men cannot Uve there, ñor ever have. The 
second is the mountainous región, extending the whole length of the Cordillera of 
the Andes, which is intensely coid, and its summits are covered with eternaI snow, so 
that, in no way, can people Uve in this región, owing to the snow and the coid, and 
also because there are no provisions, all things being destroyed by the snow and by 
the wind, which never ceases to blow. The third range is made up of sandy deserts 
from Tumbez to the other side ofTarapaca, in which there is nothing to be seen 
but sand-hills and theferce sun which dries them up, without water, grass, trees, 
no creatures, except birds, which, by the gift of their wings, wander wherever they 
wisW, referring to the roads (Cieza, ig64 -second part- chapter XV) in these terms: 

‘One of the things that I admired the most, as I contemplated this Kingdom, is how 
such long and magmfcent roads as those we see here could have been made, what 
human effort, tools and instruments could cleave the mountains and break the rocks 
to make them as wide and good as they are. Because it seems to me that if the Em- 
peror ordered another Royal Road (such as the roadfrom Quito to Cusco) to gofrom 
Cusco to Chile, I truly believe that with all his powers there would not be enough 
men to do it, if it were notfor the great number the Inca sent to work. If the road 
wereffty leagues, or a hundred or two hundred and the land the most dijfcult, they 
would, with good assiduity, achieve it; and these were so long, one was more than 
one thousand one hundred leagues in length and all ofit through such shocking and 
dijfcult mountains that in placesyou cannot see the bottom and in others they drove 
the road, wide andfat, through the living rock; and all this they did with f re and 
picks. In other places the road climbs so high and steeply that they have made steps 
from top to bottom, with occasional wider places where people may rest. In many 


parts, the snow isfearfully deep; and in these snowy parts and where there are many 
trees and grass it isfat and paved with stones, as necessary’ [...] Asfor the way these 
roads were made and their magmfcence I will explain the ease with which they were 
constructed by the local Indians without causing deaths or excessive labour. When 
the Inca decided to have one of these famous roads constructed, little preparation 
was needed; all the Inca had to do was give orders.’ 

The diversity of the territory was an enriching factor that contributed to 
the creation of structures for transportation and building technologies with 
múltiple Solutions. The idea was to link locations in as little time as possible, 
making the most of the sections, avoiding curves and trying to prioritise 
long straight sections. Another requirement was to mitígate the intrinsic 
difficulties of the terrain, as well as minimizing the risks of confusing routes 
by means of creating appropriate system of signposting. 

It took different procedures and techniques to negotiate rocky zones, flood- 
able surfaces, slopes and plains or fields. In some cases, paths had been 
created by a steady flow of passers-by, so there are some earthy sections 
without stones or vegetation, with eroded rocks. This is the most usual case 
for domestic routes, but not for Qhapaq Ñan, where the sections tend to 
have clear borders. These roads are between 3 and 10 meters wide, even 
wider. On the other hand, the domestic trails are usually narrow and irreg¬ 
ular; these trails are called chakiñan or chakinani (footpath). The main road is 
Qhapaq Ñan , although in some parts the ñame Incañan is used. 

The wider and best preserved roads are those in the highlands, especially 
in the punas. These were durable roads, able to endure the violent changes 
in the daily temperatures of such high mountains. The roads were paved or 
cobbled and had drainage systems or canals to endure the frost at night and 
the thaw during the day. Some of them were even 16 meters wide. The bor¬ 
ders were often demarcated by stones; in some cases just lines of stones, in 
other cases solid retaining walls. In agricultural lands and near villages, the 
walls were usually high, made out of large boulders or mud. 

This was the case in relatively fíat or low-gradient terrains (plateaus, des¬ 
erts and valleys), but not in the mountain ranges (with undulating or steep 
slopes). Here, the sections followed the flow of passers-by, generally zigzag- 
ging (commonly known as chakiñán ), but they were reinforced with stairs 













or ramps, although this doesn’t necessarily mean 
that the roads avoided the zigzagging to face steep 
slopes over 45 degrees. 

Stairs were used frequently and varied in shape 
and dimensión. They were made out of local 
stones, and they required careful maintenance, 
carried out by the neighbouring communities. 
Some of the stairs have thousands of steps, gener- 
ally including landings. In some cases, the layout 
of the steps had aesthetical purposes, with leaning 
or horizontal steps, or alternating flights of steps. 
There were also flights of rock-hewn steps. 

On gentle slopes, the road usually followed the 
undulations of the terrain. Where there were 
barriers to overeóme, instead of cutting through 
the hills, the tendeney was to build terraces (in¬ 
stead of cutting or fílling) or simply to raise the 
terrain. This didn’t happen on the slopes, where it 
was often necessaryto add retaining walls and the 
roads could not be very wide (as this would entail 
difficult earth removing works). Hyslop (1992: 82) 
mentions cases where it was necessary to remove 
earth and add embankments. In other cases, it 
was necessary to create stepped terraces as para- 
pets. Some walls were over three metres high and 
some kilometres long. 

One of the diflñculties to face was how to cross 
the Coastal deserts. Going through sandy areas 
required a combination of several strategies due 
to the intrinsic risks of these deserts, full of nat¬ 
ural hazards: coid nights and extremely hot days, 
winds that can easily exceed 100 km an hour, pa¬ 
racas (sandstorms) and whirlwinds of different 
strengths, besides the risk of losing track of the 
route. 





On the coast, from Tumbes to Tarapacá, Crossing from one valley to the next 
(a distance of 50-100 km) required certain measures. According to J. Hyslop, 
in the case of sections over 100 km without access to water, the alterna- 
tive was to go around it, although this implied covering twice the distance. 
When there was access to water, it could take 2-3 days to travel the section. 
This is why the Coastal road not always followed a straight line from one 
valley to the next (like motorways do nowadays); instead, it went through 
the edges of the mountain ranges near water sources. This may explain why 
the Coastal road drifts away from the sea in the lea deserts, and even more 
around Arequipa: it looks for water from the oasis in the deserts that cross 
the Tropic of Capricorn (Antofagasta and Atacama). Thus, overall it doesn’t 
follow a straight line. 

Yet another difficulty in the desert was the maintenance of roads and routes. 
In many cases, the roads were trails created by the steady flow of people, 
without any construction elements; this meant a number of different foot- 
steps in the non-sandy deserts. In other cases, the trails were created by 
‘sweeping’ the surface and removing stones and pebbles. The most reliable 
trails were delimited by lines of stones, flanked by side walls and even posts. 
Walled roads were usually built near villages, especially in valleys, not in the 
desert. They seemed to have ceremonial purposes associated to the image 
of Incas or important people, even for religious rites, as it probably was the 
case in a series of roads in the valley of Chincha, which went off in different 
directions from the lord’s central headquarters in Tambo de Mora. 

However, in the Andes there are also areas where the problem is exactly 
the opposite: the excess of water. There are permanently floodable surfaces 
and occasionally wet slopes or terrains. According to Hyslop, sometimes 
these terrains were avoided, but the usual technique was to build drain- 
age channels or to pave or cobble the road, depending on the situation. In 
other cases, they opted to build elevated causeways or embankments over 
flooded or floodable spaces. There are impressive raised paths, filled with 
earth and stones, sometimes flanked by side stone walls which seem to be 
floating on the water surface. They resemble immense bridges, which were 
built in association with the elevated fields or waru-waru (generally known 
as camellones ). 


Although they have been abandoned, these paths can be seen nowadays 
around Ecuador, Perú and Bolivia. Some of them are still in use, and a few 
among them have become roads; there are fine examples to be seen around 
Lake Titicaca. There used to be some in Cusco, even in Lambayeque and far 
away from Cusco, near Tumibamba (Azuay). 

The pebbled sections are relatively short, with the exception of a 20-km long 
path south of Huánuco Pampa, with bits 16 meters wide (Hyslop, 1992: 70). 
There are plenty of wet territories in the east side of the mountains (Ama- 
zonian side), which getfrequent intense rains. Here, it was necessary to use 
paving and cobbling to build the roads, as the route here crossed scrubland, 
brushwood and forests. Actually, the local peoples developed these sections 
much before the Inca presence, so they are usually associated with villages 
from humid environments, such as Gran Pajatén (in San Martín). They are 
also found on the eastern slopes of the Ecuadorian Andes. 

Likewise, the aforementioned environmental variety was also reflected on 
the raw materials used in the works. Even if the techniques were similar, 
the roads were not standardised because the construction materials and 
the workforce varied locally. Moreover, the roads were created by the local 
communities following ancestral practices. Depending on natural condi- 
tions, the necessary works could be very difficuIt; one thing that remained 
constant was avoiding deserts without water sources or rough or very high 
terrains or highlands. Access to water was one of the central issues. 

It was necessary to build bridges or to devise other ways of Crossing rivers 
and ravines. Needless to say, the routes were laid out taking into account 
the proper places to build bridges, establish oroyas or ford rivers, which 
sometimes meant longer routes. Boats were used to cross the widest rivers, 
and in many cases they looked for shallow or low sections of the rivers in 
order to ford them. Sometimes they lay pieces of timber on supports, which 
served as bridges; exceptionally they used stone slabs, as is the case in the 
Chavín bridge. The Crossing of rivers was one of the most challenging as- 
peetsforthe people using the Andean roads. Attention should also bedrawn 
to the suspensión bridges, some of them made out of vegetable fibre, which 
entailed a fine use oftextile arts, from the thick ropes used in the base struc- 
ture to the nets and pieces of cloth used at the sides and on the bridge floor. 
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Pedro Sancho (Francisco Pizarro’s secretary) talks about the Mantaro river in 
the following terms: 

"... in the places where they build these bridges of net, where the rivers are swollen, 
this inland country far from the sea being densely populated, and because almost 
none knows how to swim, because of which even though the rivers are small and 
might beforded, they nevertheless throw out these bridges, and after this manner; If 
the two banks of the river are stony, they raise upon them large walls of stone, and 
then they place four [ropes of] pliable reeds, two hand spans or a little less in thick- 
ness, and between them, by means of wattle-work, they interweave green wicker two 
fngers thick and well woven, in such a way that none are looser than others, and all 
are well tied. And upon these they place branches crosswise in such a way that the 
water is not seen, and in this way they make thefoor of the bridge. And in the same 
manner they weave a handrail with the same wicker along the side of the bridge 
so that no onefalls into the water, of which, in truth, there is no danger, although 
to anyone who is not used to it, the matter of Crossing appears dangerous because 
as it is long, the bridge bends when one goes over it, so that one goes continually 
downward until the middle is reached, and from there he keeps going up until he has 
fnished Crossing to the other bank, and when the bridge is being crossed, it shakes 
tremendously and makes anyone who is not used to it dizzy. Ordinarily they make 
two bridges cióse together, so that, as they say, the lords may cross on one and com- 
mon people on the another. [...]And those whoguard these bridges have their houses 
nearby, and they always have wicker, wattles and cords at hand to mend the bridges 
if they are damaged or even to rebuild them if need be. [...] The Spanish cavalry and 
the Governor crossed by one of these bridges [...] without endangering themselves, 
although nearly all stumbled because the bridge moved and shook so much, but, as 
I have said, the bridge was made in such a way that even though they were thrown 
upon their knees, they could notfall into the water\ (Sancho, 2010 [1534]: 296). 

El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega (1609) described the way these bridges were 
constructed, in reference to the bridge over the Apurímac river. It became 
famous because it was over 45 metres long and because it was a transit point 
between Inca and Chanca land, which was of great historical importance to 
the Inca empire. He described it in the following terms: 

( To make a bridge of this description, they collect an immense quantity of wicked, 
which, although different to the wicker in Spain,from another species, withfne and 
supple branches. They then lay three down very long strands of the single wicked the 


length of the bridge. With three of these strands they lay down a ropeformed of nine 
strands of wicked and of three of these they make another made up of twenty-seven 
pieces of wicker; and of three of these they make another larger one still. In this way 
they go on multiplying the strands and increasing the thickness of the rope, until 
it is as large or larger than a man’s body. They make f ve of these very thick ropes. 
The Indians pass them from one side of the river to the other, either by swimming 
or in rafts. They take with them a thin rope, to which theyfasten a rope the size of a 
marís arm, made of thefbre that the Indians cali Chahuar. To this rope they secare 
one of the large cables, and a number of Indians haul it away across the river. As 
soon as all the f ve cables are across, they are placed over high supports cut out of a 
solid rock, when there is one conveniently placed; and when this is not the case, they 
erect masonry supports, as strong as rocks. [...] These supports are hollow near the 
ground, and are strengthened with wing walls. In the hollow part,fve or six beams, 
as thick as bullocks, are placed, extendíng from one support to the other, andfxed 
in order, one above the other. The cables are passed, with one round turn, over each 
of the beams, so that the bridge may be drawn tight, and not become slack by its 
own considerable weight. But although it is well stretched, there is always a loser 
part thatforms a curve, so that one crosses, descending towards the middle, and 
ascends the last half. Three of the great cables are placed as afoorfor the bridge, 
and the other two are usedfor a parapet on either side. Small laths are placed across 
those used as afoor, like hurdles,for the whole width of the bridge, which is about 
two varas broad. These battens are placed to preserve the strands of the ropes that 
they may last longer, and they arefastened very securely to these ropes. A number 
of boughs are placed over the hurdles in rows. [...] Between the cables forming the 
foors and those used as a balustrade they interlace many boughs and small wands 
fastened tightly together, forming a wallfor the whole length of the bridge, which 
is thus made secare for the passage of men and beasts. The bridge of the Apurímac, 
which is the longest of all [...] I has seen many Spaniards who did not get off to cross 
it, and some went over it on horseback at a gallop [...] In the time of the Incas these 
bridges were renovated yearly by the people of the neighbouring provinces, among 
whom the supply of material was divided according to their proximity to the work 
and their means'. El Inca Garcilaso de la Vega (1 [i6og] 963: book III, chap. Vil, p.93). 


The roads of Qhapaq Ñan 

The Chinchaysuyu 

In fact, differences between towns were very large and noteworthy. Not only 
were the same construction rules not followed, but they had a differential 
range which cannot be ignored. Settlements along the route to Chinchay¬ 
suyu (one of the four parts of the Tawantinsuyu) are the largest and most 
elegant. In general, from Quito to Lake Titicaca there is beautiful architec- 
ture in the main buildings of cities, with walls made of neatly cut ashlars, 
following the model of the finest buildings in Cusco. This does not happen 
south of Titicaca or on the eastern front of the Andes. 

This may be due to the fact that the greatest part of the Chinchaysuyu was 
already urban ground since the second millennium before to the Christian 
era. During the nearly three thousand years of history before Inca presence, 
it had accumulated a long history of that way of life and town organisation. 
In truth, up to the seventh century, what could be found there were cer¬ 
emonial or rather cultist settlements, associated with temple groups and 
religious Services regarding water and agriculture and only after this century 
did public civilian buildings begin to domínate, arranged as the housing for 
outstanding figures, for workshops, barracks orother non-religious purpos- 
es, even though, naturally, temples remained important. 

Incidentally, it is worth mentioning the fact that the urban structure of An- 
dean cities never abandoned its cultist or ceremonial condition. The city 
of Cusco itself was in fact a great ceremonial centre where the Inca, who 
was a god, son of the Sun god (Inti), lived. The city was not a manufactur- 
ing production or goods distribution centre. The people who lived there, 
whethertemporarily or more permanently, were officials ofthe State, whose 
relationship with the social whole was derived from their relationship with 
the Inca through specific involvement in State activities, and the city was 
‘sacred’, with restricted circulation. Palaces belonged to king-gods or their 
closest people, where perhaps the only officials not linked with the Inca were 
specialist priests -amautas- the origin of whom may be in their skills and 
knowledge rather than their aflñliation. 


Even though the distribution of public spaces was different in every time 
and región, it may be said that a general feature is that domestic spaces, 
in all cases, were peripheral, so that even in the most populated cities, pal¬ 
aces and temples covered the city plans to the fullest and only tangentially 
appeared surrounded by domestic or popular housing or settlements. In 
general, common housing was outside the urban space, which is consistent 
with the essentially rural nature of their inhabitants, who were the dominant 
sector ofthe population. Forthat reason, it should be no surprise that this is 
the area with the greatest number of cities and elegant cities centres along 
Qhapaq Ñan. In addition, this is the area where the road itself has the best 
conditions and care and in some way, a similar road tradition to Incas in the 
territory underthe domination ofWari. 

In fact, none ofthe roads that went in other directions had the qualities of 
the Chinchaysuyu, to the extent that there was a certain type of regularity 
in road finishes, which was not seen in the other areas. The route had roads 
which in general were over three metres wide, many of them even ten and 
sixteen meters wide. In a large portion ofthe route parallel roads are found, 
one wider and more elegant than the other, associated with the current 
social stratification. 

Roads from Cusco heading for Chinchaysuyu, after going through the areas 
of Anta and Quechua lands on the upper basin of the Apurímac, entered the 
territory of their traditional enemies, the Chancas. The road went from the 
pampas in Anta to Zurite, in the vicinity of Huarocondo, then descended to 
□ matambo, entering the región of their Quechua allies, where they had to 
cross the famous bridge on the Apurímac River. Then, heading in the direc- 
tion of Concacha or Saywite, where after passing through Curawasi, there 
are still the remains of a superb place of worship, with very eye-catching 
sculpted rocks. Actually, a few kilometres ahead it is already Chanca terri¬ 
tory, with their stepped pyramids starting somewhere around Concacha. 
Tampuorqo, near Abancay, is one ofthe last sites before arriving to Chanca 
lands. 

Up to this point, structures and habits are basically the same as in the rest 
ofthe Vilcanota and Urubamba basins, even when these areas contain the 
most elabórate features ofthe Incas, especially in the ‘Sacred Valley’ (Vilca- 
bamba) ofthe Urubamba, where the most characteristic Inca settlements 







are found, from Machu Picchu, which has become a type of ¡con of ele- 
gant Cusco architecture, to Písaq, and of course, Ollantaytambo, Chincheros 
Huch’uyqosqo (Uchuy Cusco) and other minor sites. There, roads are also 
special and very carefully elaborated, including those going to Choqek’irau, 
a very beautiful sanctuary on the Apurímac canyon. 

Qhapaq Ñan enters Chanca territory through Cocharcas and Huancarama, 
heading for Curamba and Sondor, cities which although may be contempo- 
rary with Incas, in reality follow a tradition typical of this región. A shining 
example is the Inca city of Vilcashuamán, the first great city on the Chin- 
chaysuyu route. Indeed, apart from clearly Cusco-style buildings built in 
front of the main square, such as the Temple of the Sun, in Vilcas stands 
a stepped pyramid in the Chanca style one also finds in Sondor, Curam¬ 
ba and other sites of the región. They steps are in a pyramid form which 
arise from a sort of ‘cochlea-like’ structure, rather than the overlapping of 
platforms. Between Sondor and Vilcashuamán is the Crossing of Lake Pa- 
cucha, a Chanca ‘ pakarina\ and the fertile valleys of Andahuaylas, the land 
considered by Incas as the residence of Chancas. Through Uranmarka and 
Pillucho, one arrived at Vilcas and also Pomacocha, the settlement which is 
paired with Vilcas, on the heights of Vischongo. The architecture of Poma- 
cocha is associated with a lake defined in fine brickwork, the waters of which 
were irrigated a network of terraced fields overlooking the Pomaqocha val- 
ley. Pomacocha is one of the most elabórate Inca sites on the road, with a 
clearly ceremonial purpose, for the Service and care of the lake. Peasants in 
the area are attempting to rediscover Inca procedures for water and soil use. 

From this point on, the road crosses the watershed of the Pampas-Apurímac 
and Mantaro and forks into two branches. One heads for the coast, Crossing 
the high plateau of Castrovirreyna on the way to Pisco, where the cities of 
Huaytará and Incawasi, in fine Cusco style, are located on the high basin, 
and finally, now in the Pisco valley, the imposing Inca tambo known as Tam¬ 
bo Colorado, a few kilometres from the sea. From Tambo Colorado, possible 
destinations are the Chincha valley, after passing the town of Lima La Vieja, 
through a very elegant straight road across the valley headed for the capital 
of the Chincha kingdom, at Tambo de Mora, where there is an Inca palace, 
sepárate from the remains of a Pre-lnca Chincha city. This road is part of a 
complex network of radial roads starting at Tambo de Mora (La Centinela) 
and heading east, south and southeast. Here we find roads with very high 



mud walls, which are the best kept so far. One 
may also reach Chincha through the San Juan Riv- 
er basin, connecting it with Chocorvos territory in 
Huancavelica, but no settlements as important as 
the above are known. 

The other branch, with its source in Vilcas, fol- 
lowing Qhapaq Ñan itself, travels northwards to 
Ayacucho, where there is a very narrow group of 
valleys, in the midpoint of the Pongora-Huarpa 
river basin, ending in the Huanta valley. In this 
area there once was the capital of the Wari Em¬ 
pire, which at the time of the Inca conquest must 
have already been in ruins. Archaeological records 
show it was not standing beyond the thirteenth 
century. This area holds traces of the roads in 
many places, but these are mixed with those from 
Wari times, which reached the Huamanga valley, 
where the current city of Ayacucho lies. Ayacucho 
was occupied by the Wari and the Incas, and in 
due course, the Spaniards, who covered up a great 


deal of the remains from these times using the 
stones for their buildings or occupying spaces 
with remains of precious architecture, of which 
there is little trace. Huanta has more significant 
Inca facilities, although it is clear that the axis of 
economic and political interest had moved to the 
basin of the Pampas River, more to the south, and 
therefore, there are no more major centres until 
the land Wankas, on the Mantaro River Valley. 

It is a long journey from Huanta to Jauja, as after 
following the Mantaro route through the moun- 
tains of the western side, one arrives to the valley 
ofthis river, which isoneofthe largest agricultural 
areas of the central and Southern mountains, to- 
gether with those of Cusco. Jauja was a city men- 
tioned as one of the great centres of the Inca ter¬ 
ritory, in spite of the fact that nowadays there are 
barely any remains. In reality, the Mantaro valley, 
and in general, the entire Wanka area has nothing 
which compares to Vilcashuamán-Pomacocha. 


Referring to Jauja, Cieza de León States that there 
were over 30,000 inhabitants of the valley in Inca 
times, divided into three factions, and in Jauja it- 
self: 

'...there was a great enclosure with sol id prime sto- 
ne chambers, a women’s sun house, and a very rich 
temple, many warehouses filled with all things ima¬ 
ginable; and even without them, there was a great 
number of silversmiths who worked with golden and 
silver mugs and vasesfor the Service of Incas and to 
decórate the temple. There were over eight thousand 
Indiansfor the Service of the temple and the palaces 
of the lords. All buildings were made of stone. Up on 
houses and chambers there were enormous beams, co¬ 
vered by long straw...’(Cieza de León, 1553 , op. cit. cap. 
LXXXIV, p. 432). 

There are only remains of warehouses on hills 
around the city, as the rest was used for adobe 




houses build there since colonial times; 
now the city has no remains of the Inca 
period. 

From Jauja the road continúes to the 
Pachacamac sanctuary, in Lima, though 
connections with the coast were estab- 
lished from several points along the road, 
as is the case with the branch headed for 
Incawas Incawas, one of the most import- 
ant Inca cities on the coast, in Lunahuaná, 
Cañete valley, which was an open road 
on Qhapaq Ñan before arriving at Jauja. 
From another side, at Pumpu, started a 
road bound for the Lima and Chillón val- 
ley s. 

At Jauja the main road heads towardsTar- 
matambo, near the current city of Tarma 
where, even though there is evidence of 
Inca occupation, none of them is consid¬ 
erable. As for the Tarma tambo , the very 
same Cieza describes it as follows: 'There 
were in Tarama in the past great cham- 
bers and warehouses of Inca kings’ (op. 
cit., ibid.), but there are very few surviving 
remains of them, as with those of ware¬ 
houses on the skirts of hills around Tarma 
and Tarmatambo. 

From Tarmatambo, even though the road 
has been lost, one could go to the great 
Lake Junín, where another major settle- 
ment stood, known as Pumpu (Bombón), 
located at the far end of the lake, right at 
the source of the Mantaro River. Pumpu, 
it seems, was under construction when 
the Spanish arrived, and had an outlineof 



a major Inca urban centre, with a main square, surrounded by housing com- 
plexes, inside model ‘ kanchas 9 (homes), with an Usnu, open kattanka- type 
(hall) buildings and a large number of warehouses. This city is built in the 
middle of the plateau. 

A few kilometres north of Pumpu, in Pachacoto, the road forks into two 
branches, the Eastern, which heads for Huánuco, and the western, which 
leads travellers along the Callejón de Huaylas route, which in turn forks into 
cross roads connecting Qhapaq Ñan with the Ancash coast; both coming 
together at the end of Conchucos lands. 

On the north-western road, after passing through the Bombóm plains, one 
goes towards Yanahuanca (Chawpi Waranga), north, in Pasco, where the 
Warautampu ruins are, also on Qhapaq Ñan, and once again with masonry 
of the Cusco architecture style, fine and very well-kept, in the Voyal tambo', 
amid houses with a less elegant style. This branch of the mountain Chin- 
chaysuyu road continúes in the direction of Huánuco, where there is anoth- 
er fírst-class centre with equal importance to that of Vilcashuamán, called 
Huánuco Pampa and also Huánuco Viejo; unlike Vilcas, this road was en- 
tirely planned and opened by Incas, without any construction restrictions or 
previous technology. It is a fully developed mountain section, around 4,000 
metres high, and is also one of the most beautiful and best-kept. According 
to John Hyslop (1992: 133), this is one of the roads built entirely by Incas in 
the fourteenth century. 

Huánuco Pampa is also a populated centre, rising 3,800 m above sea level. 
It is one of the largest populated Inca centres after Cusco, as it holds around 
4,000 built-up enclosures, and it also has a main square with its respective 
sacred platform or usnu. Buildings are made of Cusco-style masonry and 
an aqllawasi (house of chosen virgins) is known to have been installed here 
to hold women in the Service of the State. The diligent Cieza de León com- 
mented that: 

'In the place called Guanuco there was a royaI house with admirable construction, 
because stones were large and very neatly settled. This palace or chamber was the 
head of all provinces in the Andes región, and next to it there was a temple of the 


sun with many virgins and ministers; and this was such a serious question in Inca 
times, that over thirty thousand Indians could be served continuously’ (Cieza, 1553: 
cap. LXXX). 

The Yarush or Yaro, Yachas and Chupachos, inhabitants of the región in the 
mid fifteenth century, when the Incas incorporated it to the Tawantinsuyu, 
already had a long-standing urban tradition, born in remóte Kotosh times, 
two or three thousand years ago. There is evidence of highly developed 
compact settlements in Tantamayo and La Unión, with funerary and cere¬ 
monial buildings several storeys high, surrounded by stone housing prem¬ 
ises. However, Inca town planning was entirely innovative, since it is absent 
from Huánuco, unlike other mountain basins, as evidenced by significant 
Wari occupation, which somehow preceded urban Inca patterns. 

The eastern Andean routes followed the course of the Taparacu River, where 
a well-kept network of roads built with an attention to detail had been in¬ 
stalled, and where there are remains of a series of tambos (both large and 
small) that were equally well-kept. Itwas Pincos territory, who populated the 
heights of the place called Callejón de Conchucos, which even though had 
played a leading role two or three years before, when the Chavín ceremonial 
complex was set up, in Inca times it was certainly not more than peasant 
territory; yet some of them were added to higher populations such as that 
of Waritambo, near the current city of Huari. Surely many of the sites there 
are following the road north of Huari were important, in Piscobamba or 
Pomabamba, or ultimately Conchucos, where a long list of settlements with 
a relative density of stone buildings is recorded. These surely doubled as 
tambos then. 

The western branch leaving Junín right at the source of the Huaura River is 
the road used by Hernando Pizarro when he went from Cajamarca to Pach- 
acamac, which flows across Callejón de Huaylas to Conchucos. Hernando 
Pizarro had a high regard for this road, and in the description of this trip by 
Miguel de Estete 7 , it is stated that before leaving The royal road to Cusco' in 
Pachacoto, and taking the road to the coast, he had travelled Callejón, after 
going through Corongo, Pumapaccha and Huaraz. 


7 The text, written in 1533 , was transcribed by Francisco de Xerez, secretary of 
Francisco Pizarro, in his 1534 chronicle. 



He tells that after leaving Corongo: 

'...he left this town, and went to sleep to a small one 
called Pina, and did notfnd people there, as they were 
absent due tofear. This journey was a bad one, there 
was a very rough descent down a stone stairway which 
was dangerousfor horses. Another day at mealtime he 
arrived at a large town in a valley; in the middle of 
the road there is a very fast-flowing river (the Santa); 
they have two net bridges that are cióse together, with 
a large foundation from the water rising quite high, 
andfrom a part of the river there are some thick ropes 
made of rattan, similar to wicker, as thick as a thigh, 
and tied with large stones, and the widthfrom one to 
another isftfor a road, and hard tightly-knit ropes go 
through it, and underneath large boulders are placed 
to weigh down the bridge. Commoners use one, with 


a gatekeeper requesting the toll rate, and lords and 
their captains use the other, and it was openedfor the 
captain and his people, and horses rodé very well on 
it (in Pumapaccha). The next day...he went to eat to 
a small town...and next to this town he passed ano¬ 
ther net bridge like the other and went to sleep two 
leagues from there to another town...On this day he 
went through a downhill valley with cornfelds...and at 
night they arrived in another town...The next day the 
captain left that town, and through the valley went to 
eat to a big town called Guarax\ (Jerez, [1534] 1968: 
245)- 

From there he went to Sucaracoay, a large town, 
where after resting he went to Pachacoto and re- 
sumed the main road, headed for Pumpu. It is 
quite clear that the Huaylas route did not hold for 


Incas the same valué as that in Huánuco, since 
there are no outstanding settlements along that 
route. 

From Conchucos, the road goes north towards 
Huamachuco and Cajamarca. The road remains 
in a good State of conservation on this section 
and with few interruptions, and continúes to the 
heights ofYamobamba and the source of the Cris¬ 
nejas, until it finally enters the Cajamarca valleys, 
where the plateau finishes and the moors begin, 
with the changes this entails for the flora and fau¬ 
na, and also for people’s customs. It is also the 
transition from Quechua to Kulli speakers. There 
are no great Inca settlements either, but one may 
view those from the Wari period instead. 







Hyslop believes it is possible for the road developed between Huamachuco 
and Cajamarca to be an outlinepreceding the Incas and a work of the Wari 
Empire: 

*Tiñere is some possibility that the Cajamarca-Huamachuco road was functioning 
at the time of the Wari Empire hundreds ofyears befare the Inca expansión in the 
ffteenth century. Iffarther survey and excavations prove that the Yamobamba 8 site 
is Wari, then its cióse association with the road will help date that segment of the 
road. The cióse proximity of the Inca road to the site Wiracocha Pampa, a Wari site, 
is additional evidence suggesting Wari originsfor the road’ (Hyslop,ig84: 6y). 

After leaving Conchucos around Andamarca, at the source of the Tablachaca 
River, the descent down Huamachuco to the Condebamba valleys begins, 
finally coming down to the Crisnejas Bridge, from where the ascent to Caja- 
marca, another major city along the road, begins. It must be noted that in 
Huamachuco and Cajabamba there was considerable urban development 
from the Formation period and there is a very large settlement at the Hua¬ 
machuco Marking, used prior to Wari occupation. It continued to be used 
at the time - when the citadel of Viracochapampa and the Amaru sanctuary 
were erected - and it remained in use during Inca times. 

The ascent to Cajamarca from the Crisnejas is another part of the road with 
many sections in good State of conservation. Through San Marcos and Ya¬ 
mobamba one arrives at the town of Baños, where the Inca Atahualpa was 
when Francisco Pizarro arrived with his soldiers in November 1532 and from 
there it is a short distance to Cajamarca, the city where both met in an un- 
equal battle. Almost nothing is left standing of what once was the city of 
Cajamarca, except for what is called the 'Ransom Room', part of the building 
where the Spanish kept the Inca captive while the 'ransom' treasure was 
gathered, supposedly to help release Atahualpa. 

Julio C. Tello attempted to rebuild the Inca versión Cajamarca based on the 
few available data: 

At the centre of the oíd city of Cajamarca there is a large square measuring approxi- 
mately 400 meters long by 200 meters wide, walled, and within it three pavilions 
with eight chambers, each around a courtyard with a water reservoir in the middle 


8 It seems that indeed the Yamobamba site is from Wari times. 



driven by stone pipes. East of the wall, inside the present dominions of the Convent 
of San Francisco stood, resembling a castle orfortress, the temple the Spanish called 
‘Inca Fort’. It was a shortened quadrangular pyramid with double stairways and 
a high platform protected by low walls or parapet... The rest of one of the three 
pavilions is called the ‘ransom room’, inside the current Belén Hospital....Little more 
than 100 meters west of the walls, marking the square on this side, is the crag with 
volcanic fumes today called Santa Apolonia, which had been cut and carved in the 
manner of a castle. The crag had a trunk-conical shape, with stairways ascending in 
three cochlea-like turns. Atop sits a small circular square with seats cut in stone and 
protected by a parapet...’ (Tello, 1941: 3-5). 

Tello believed theTemple ofthe Sun and the Aqllawasi would be in the vicin- 
ity, but within a disperse scheme not in keeping with the Inca construction 
pattern, further pointing out that there are no news on the warehouses or 
qollqas that should be associated with the city. 


The Spanish entered Cajamarca from Piura and Tumbes, on the coast, 
through one ofthe secondary sections ofthe road network. He and his sol¬ 
diers disembarked south-east of Tumbes, in late April 1532, in the Tumbes 
town of 'Cabeza de Vaca', a few steps from the 'Corrales' site. From there 




they headed for Piura, going around the Amotape hills (Petersen, 1941 y 
1962) and following the road communicating Tumbes with Qhapaq Ñan. 

This trip was described by Jerez, Pizarro’s secretary, as follows: 

On thefrst day that the Governor departed from Tumbez, which was the i6th day 
of May, 1532, he arrived at a small village... and in three more days they carne to the 
banks of a river (Piura), which were well peopled, and yielded abundance of provi- 
sions of the country, andfocks of sheep (llamas): the road is all made by hand, broad 
and well built, and, in some bad places, it is paved. Having arrived at the river, which 
is called Turicarami, heformed his camp in a large village called Puechio (Poechos), 
and all the chiefs who lived on the lower course of the river carne to the Governor to 
make their peace... Before arriving in this town, one bowshot away there is a great 
square with a fenced fortress and many chambers within...’ (Jerez, [1534] 1968: 205). 
From there he headed for Tangarará, in the south, on the La Chira River. 

In Tangarará, on the La Chira River he founded the city of San Miguel, 
though later on he moved it to the Piura valley. From there he took the 
Coastal road, skirting the Piura and Olmos desert, to go to Motupe and Cin¬ 


to in Lambayeque and then after reaching La Ramada in Jequetepeque, he 
could take the road to Cajamarca. 

However, Pizarro was not yet treading on Qhapaq Ñan, ñor was it a highway 
of such great importance as those connecting Cajamarca with Trujillo, where 
the capital of the Chimor kingdom lay. Only when he reached Cajamarca 
did he come into contact with the Camino Real (Royal Road), which headed 
for Cajamarca from Cusco, and which, from this point of the Chinchaysuyu 
road, was bound forTomebamba through the Piura hills. 

Another branch also started in Cajamarca, going to the Chachas territory, on 
the eastern Andes. After Crossing the Marañón, it went into Suta and Levan¬ 
to in the Amazon. According to Inge Schjellerup (2005: 248), one could also 
reach Chachas territory by following the road which went through Huánuco 
Pampa, Crossing Inca facilities in Cochabamba, province of Chachapoyas, 
and continued north to Leimebamba. This road was both economically and 
politically very important for Incas, who kept a cióse link with groups in this 
región, taking mitimae (resettled) Chachas to strategic places in Cusco. 

The Choqek’iraw sanctuary, near Machu Picchu and Abancay, is a particular 
example of Inca architecture made by Chachas, with their own ornamental 
technology and resources. The same as in Chachapoyas buildings, where 
faces are decorated with embossed friezes made of stone from structures 
themselves, as may be appreciated in Kuelap orthe Gran Pajatén or Abiseo 
ruins, in Choqek’iraw ornaments are llama figures made of a stone of a 
different colour as the other faces. On the other side, the construction tech¬ 
nology is Chacha and not Inca, even if the trace and formal architectural 
elements have, without a doubt, Inca style. It is assumed that Choqek’iraw 
was built in the times of Thopa Inca Yupanki, after Machu Picchu, which 
is assumed to have been built during Pachakuti’s reign. This construction 
model, aside from revealing the existence of resettled Chachas in Cusco, 
points to the degree of influence it achieved in the Empire. 

According to Danish archaeologist Inge Schjellerup, in the Leimebamba 
región there is evidence of roads going deep into the Amazon rainforest, 
where she has examined those leading to Atuén, Las Quinoas and Huay- 
abamba. She has further identified and described many of the tambos on 
this route. Here, roads were paved with stone: ‘...using a system of masonry 


edges whenever necessary and with drainage ditches to allow rainwater to 
run off. Roads from Cochabamba to Leimebamba had an average width of 3 
meters, but unfortunately, they have all been destroyed. One can appreciate 
the great neatness of f¡nishes, including ditches, drains, bridges and other 
road resources. 

The main route of Qhapaq Ñan continued north through the Piura hills, on 
the western front, as the eastern front was interrupted by the Crossing of the 
Marañón River, where the Amazon begins, thus breaking the continuity of 
Andean mountains. In reality, Chacha works also interrupt Inca occupation, 
which further north clearly meetsthe parameter of High Amazonian people, 
significantly different from those in the central Andes. 

The Royal Road leaving Cajamarca towards the north has a few still visi¬ 
ble remains, going through Porcón and Ingatambo, bound for Chota and 
Huambos, where there are remnants of Cusco-style architecture. Following 
the course of the Chotano and then Huancabamba rivers, one passes a se¬ 
ries of well-catered tambos, especially in the towns of Caxas, Paredones and 
lastly Aypate, near Ayabaca. The site is a major Inca complex, consisting of 
a group of buildings shaped like Cusco-style kanchas, which surely served a 
ceremonial and fortified administrative purpose. 

From Aypate, which Polia identifies as the former Ayabaca, the main centre 
of ‘Guayacundos Ayawacas', the road goes towards Loja and subsequent- 
ly to the city of Tomebamba, in Cuenca. The pass to Loja has at least two 
identified tambos and rather large pieces of the road. It is the land of Paltas 
whom, as far as we know, are a people with very restrictive living conditions, 
due to the nature of their environment. It is near the yunga (forest) land 
of the Tumbes and the Amazon, and in this area the features of equatorial 
Andes begin somewhat, with their humid environment, as may be viewed 
in the section between Loja and Cuenca and their roads to eastern forests, 
through Zamora or El Paute. 

Following the road, northwards, in the province of Cuenca and in Cañar 
territory, one reaches two major Inca-style settlements, with fine mason- 
ry: one in the city of Tomebamba orTumipampa, which is covered by the 
city of Cuenca and reproduces a series of buildings identical to those in 
Cusco (the construction of which is attributed to Inca Wayna Qhapaq, who 


apparently lived there for many years), and another, its equal in the same 
area, known as Ingapirca, with buildings made with great effort and very 
fine finishes. This is at the north end of the Tawantinsuyu, where there was 
no equal architectural tradition. Even when further north, in the Imbabura 
región, there were a few pyramids with slopes associated with the latest 
phases of Pre-lnca occupation, with pre-fabricated masonry walls based on 
compact volcanic matter known as ' cancagua \ In the same line, both on the 
Ecuadorian coast, on the Guayas and Manabí, and in the neighbouring Am¬ 
azon, there was a construction tradition similar to that of the Imbabura, with 
buildings shaped as 'tolas'or solid mounds, organised similarlyto Pre-lncan 
urban centres on the Peruvian coast, but different from urban models of 
Cusco origin. 

The northern Andean región has its own characteristics which affect the 
course of the road. It is the Andes section, where on both sides of the hills 
there is rainforest, land of'Yumbos'or tribes. The mountain range appears 
as a massif with regular rain favouring non-irrigated, well-served agricul- 
ture, even when excess rain may lead to having to find flood prevention 





methods. In the Imbabura, north of the Equator, 
it has become necessary to use * camellones* (d'md- 
ers), the same type used in tropical rainforest such 
as on the Guayas basin in Ecuador, the lowlands 
of the San Juan River, in northern Colombia, or 
the Beni River in Bolivia. 

In Tomebamba there are few visible buildings left 
because the colonial and contemporary city of 
Cuenca has replaced them. According to Jaime 
Idrovo (2000: 83 et seq.), the city of Tomebamba 
was made in the image of Cusco: it was planned 
in three basic sectors, but remained unfinished 
due to the war of secession between Wayna 
Qhapaq’s sons. The centre core was in the Puma- 
pungo neighbourhood, where the archaeological 
sites already identified by Max Uhle in the early 
twentieth century are located, such as the Inca 
palace, the All Saints complex and other nearby 
remnants: the Qorikancha, the Aqllawasi (which 
Uhle named Mullucancha) and other minor sites. 
To this set, Idrovo adds a series of peripheral re- 
mains outside the walls, and of course, the roads 
forming Qhapaq Ñan are a part of this site. This 
road '...as it goes through Tomebamba, is discov- 
ered north where it enters Machángara and to- 
day’s Calle Vieja. It heads south through two main 
ways out: westbound Avenida Loja and eastbound 
Huayna-Capac’. Two streets went towards Qui¬ 
to and towards Loja and the coast went another 
'Royal Road', but there were also other locations 
going to the coast, first Guapondelic and then 
Tomebamba in Cajas, on the routes now identified 
from Lake Mamamac, to the town of Migüir; an¬ 
other section leaving from Lake Inca Carretero and 
a third one from Atugyacu, both of which appar- 
ently come together around Paredones en route to 






Puerto Bola, also identified during colonial times 
as the 'Guayaquil road’ or 'coastal road’ which, in 
its initial section from Tomebamba, went in parallel 
with the river of the same ñame, on which today 
is Calle Larga, which apparently started in the Inca 
neighbourhood of Pumapungo; thus it is stated 
in the following early colonial quotation, from the 
sixteenth century: '...the royal road from this city to 
Guayaquil used to tum left and follow the wide riv¬ 
er by the road' (Fifth Volume of the Cuenca Town 
Council Records [Libro Quinto de Cabildos de Cuen¬ 
ca]; f. 147(147) 147, p. 352), from Guayaquil and leav- 
ing from Calle Larga in Cuenca and those going 
east to Paute and Zamora. 

The road between Cuenca and Quito crosses the 
land of volcanoes and hollows of naturally-ir- 
rigated fertile fields with evergreen mountain 
landscape, interrupted by coid and humid moors 
between hollows, where Puruháes and Panzaleos 
lived. Qhapaq Ñan linked both major Inca centres 
on the northern Andean Tomebamba-lngapirca 
route with the Quito-El Callo section, creating a 
particular unity after conceiving the existence of 
an independent 'Quito kingdom’. In fact, it should 
be no surprise that such an entity form, since in- 
deed Equatorial Andes defined exceptional forms 
of behaviours, especially related to trade and the 
creation of markets and specialised tradespeo- 
ple -mindalaes’- who obviously organised spac- 
es for circulation with different features to those 
in Cusco. In reality, the conquest of this región 
and its incorporation to theTawantinsuyu was like 
no other of the remaining conquests, in territo- 
ries where Incas were familiarised with common 
means and procedures. 


Perhaps that is why the road was considered spe- 
cial. According to chronicler Agustín de Zarate: 

‘When Guaynacaba went from the city of Cusco with 
his army to conquer the province of Quito, nearlyfve 
hundred leagues away, as he was going through the 
hills, he encountered great difficulty in the landscape 
because of poor roads, great ravines and precipices on 
the hills he was Crossing. Thus, the Indians judging it 
fair to make him a new road to return victorious after 
the conquest, because he had supported the provin¬ 
ce, built a road along the entire mountain range, very 
wide andfat, breaking and evening out crags where 
required, and evening out and climbing masonry ravi¬ 
nes; so much so that at times they erected works from 
fifteen to twenty estados [colonial unit] deep; and thus 
lasting on this road along f ve hundred leagues. And 
they say it was sofat when it was completed that a 



cart could travel on it, although afterwards, with the 
wars between Indians and Christians, the masonry of 
these passes have broken here to stop the enemyfrom 
Crossing it...And not being happy with such notable 
work, when once again Guaynacaba himself wished 
to visit the province of Quito again, since he was 
very keen on it because he had conquered it, returned 
through the plains, and the Indians built another road 
nearly as difficult as that on the hills ..A (Zárate,[i§§§] 
ig68:Libro I, cap. X, p. 137). 

Upon arriving at this end of the Tawnatinsuyu, 
near Quito, in San Agustín del Callo -which may 
have been called Mulahalo in the sixteenth centu¬ 
ry- there are remnants of buildings which do not 
differ in any respect with the finest Cusco con- 
struction. In the vicinity, even though they have 
not yet been archaeologically examined, there is a 



territory with ' cólicas ' (storehouses) and the remains of what seem to have 
been agricuItural infrastructure works. There are likely to have been similar 
sites in the city of Quito, but now they are not visible. These are attributed 
to the administration of the Inca Wayna Qhapaq, and therefore they must 
be considered works from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. There 
are remnants of some walls and isolated findings of graves and Inca origin 
objects in the city of Quito. The road continúes north and goes through 
the basin of the Mira, Chota and Guayllabamba rivers, from Quito. To date 
only a minor town, called 'Huaca', is known to have existed on record. In 
Caranqui stand the remains of a building, the construction of which they 
say was ordered by the Inca, butthis is more of a legend than actual proof, 
even ¡fin the entire región and especial ly in Cochasquí and Zuleta, remains 
of Inca origin have been found. Caranqui also has remnants of a building 
the construction of which they say was ordered by the Inca, currently be- 
ing researched and surveyed with remóte sensors, which helped determine 
the presence of other buildings and hydraulic structures, also finding walls 
with alcoves. They certify that architectural elements identified as being 'in 
Caranqui' are part of the Inca administrative centre founded in Caranqui, 
a complex Spanish Chronicler Cieza de León carne to know in 1547. The 
cultural material recovered in geological strata indícate that, in this sector, 
there are possible remains of Pre-Caranqui, Caranqui, Inca and Spanish set- 
tlements from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. (Echeverría y Bray 
(2008:54). 

It must be acknowledged that the Caranqui territory, centred on Otavalo 
(originally named Sarance), and Cayambe lands have a large group of settle- 
ments with ceremonial, housing and funeral ‘tolas’ or solid mounds, com- 
prising monumental urban areas. Nevertheless, Inca remains have been 
found in Cochasquí and Zuleta. No Inca towns were founded in the vicinity 
during the Inca period, even if the Pambamarca fortresses and other build¬ 
ings of this kind indícate strong building activity, seemingly more military 
than civil. 

The mountain road, which is properly identified as Qhapaq Ñan , arrives in 
Colombia from the north, in the section previously occupied by the Pasto 
people, up to the mid-basin of the Guáitara River, in the Nariño department. 
It was an area in process of incorporaron to the Inca State, and therefore 
there are no definitive traces of Inca occupation, to such an extent that they 


even doubted there were any remains of the road; however, recent stud- 
ies of the University of Nariño, under the leadership of Claudia Afanador 
Hernández, show they do exist, with similar characteristics to Chinchaysuyu 
roads. 

2.1.1.1 Coastal road 

On the Chinchaysuyu route completed with the so-called 'Coastal Road', 
which even though it may be claimed to start in Tumbes, actual ly the first 
section (the Crossing made through the Sechura Olmos desert) is far from 
the sea, skirting the desert in the vicinity of the hills. On the other hand, 
from the Jequetepeque valley onwards, that road is in parallel with the coast, 
covering deserts and the La Libertad, Ancash, Lima and lea valleys and the 
north end of Arequipa, where once again it diverts to the foothills of the 
mountain range. 

The road largely reproduces the routes traced by the Chimúes and Waris; in 
the former case, it should even be acknowledged that it was the Mochicas, 
with background in the Formative stage, in Cupisnique and Chavín times. 
In the latter case, it is even worth remembering that connections between 
mountains and the coast were under the dominión of Coastal valleys, where 
early urban settlements so demanded. 

Recent findings by Ruth Shady in the archaic (pre-ceramic) Caral site, in 
the Supe valley have also led her to suggest that early means of Commu¬ 
nications were finalised by an entity with political capacity for the traffic of 
people and goods, from Supe to adjacent valleys and Lima and Ancash hills. 
Paul Kosok conducted a survey on the subject and supported the thesis that 
roads were an ¡mmediate result of political intent and not simple means of 
transportaron of goods or people. Accordingto Kosok, roads were required 
because: 

‘From an economic standpoint, roads were the means to transport tributes to the 
political centre, thus reinforcing their power and infuence. But the most important 
thing was that they were the solé physical means to maintain political and mili¬ 
tary administration of conquered valleys (from the very centre of power)... “Political” 
roads between valleys could have started to appear together with early permanent 
conquests in these valleys...'. (1978: 617-618). 


Thanks to such chroniclers as Cieza de León, who described with plenty 
of detail the road from Piura to Trujillo, as well as the news in the 'Tambo 
Ordinances’ issued by Vaca de Castro, Esquire, in 1543, who located tambos 
in Trujillo, Chicama, Pacasmayo, Zaña, Collique, Cinto and Túcume, we now 
know the Coastal road, parallel to the one on the mountain, had good Ser¬ 
vice, but with a series of limitations, as mentioned by Hyslop (1984: 40-41). 
This author sums up the descriptions made by Cieza de León, who said that 
along the twenty two leagues (110 km) between Piura (San Miguel) and the 
Motupe valley, there was a difficult and dry journey with very little access to 
water. 

This is supposed to be the first road known by the Spanish on their trip to 
Cajamarca. Actually, Cieza sees Qhapaq Ñan in Motupe, but it is striking 
that the connection between theTallanes in Piura and the Mochicas in Lam- 
bayeque did not receive careful treatment, since Cieza suggests that the 
road between Motupe and Piura did not have formal construction, which is 
not in keeping with the data and comments made by Spanish conquerors 
who used the road on their journey from Piura to Cajamarca. When Cieza 
travelled this road in 1548, it had already been quite neglected. Yet of course 
south of Olmos, it crossed all the Lambayeque valleys and also those of 
Jequetepeque, used to travel to Cajamarca; then they followed those of Chi¬ 
cama y Moche, which they only got to know afterwards. 

The Chimor kingdom, formed in the twelfth century- though actual ly their 
history must be considered from the period called 'M ochica’ or simply ' Mo¬ 
che had a scope of influence covering from the Chillón or Carabayllo val- 
ley, north of Lima, to Piura, with a strong presence in Tumbes and influenc- 
es detected as far north as Manabí, in Ecuador. The presence of remnants 
from Trujillo people from different points in their history in places as remóte 
as the Galápagos Islands, also indícate that they were no strangers to sailing, 
quite the opposite, it was one of their major means of communication, to- 
gether with Coastal populations such as the Manteños, who were navigators 
able to travel to such remóte places as Panama and naturally neighbouring 
islands of the Peruvian and Ecuadorian coasts. 

The legends of the origin of Coastal kingdoms often speak of founding 
heroes arriving from the sea in advanced vessels, and there is plenty of 
graphic information in form of works of artfrom the Peruvian north shore, 










interest of identifying which had been ordered or 
used by Incas. His conclusión is most roads, if not 
all, were from Pre-lnca times and, in their current 
State, were incorporated into the Tawantinsuyu 
network, to further political interests, even if there 
are signs of a construction process for their own 
roads, which apparently was beginning when the 
Spanish arrived.The Inca site of Chiquitoy is a part 
of that project. 


depicting the many types of vessels 
and their possible uses. Other ‘rafters’ 
were tradespeople from Chincha. As is 
well known, the most advanced means 
of transportation by sea was precisely 
made crafts or vessels made of trunks 
and reeds, with sufficient cargo capacity 
to transport a certain number of peo- 
pie, together with goods and even lla¬ 
mas, as Spanish sailors could view on 
Ecuadorian coasts during the voyages 
they made as part of the ‘discovery’ of 
Tawantinsuyu. 

Kosok describes the roads in the Chimú 
kingdom, especially those south of the 
Jequetepeque valley, in the Southern 
Trujillo dominions. He believes there 
are still remnants of a straight road 
from Motupe to Chao and also evidence 
of the road in the valleys of Santa, Ne- 
peña and Casma, the Southern border 
of the Mochica dominions and the bet- 
ter located section of the Chimú king¬ 
dom, prior to the territory occupied by 
ethnic groups in Ancash and, in particu¬ 
lar, Lima traditions. 

He points out that between the Jequet¬ 
epeque and Chicama valleys there was 
a paral leí road, which must have de- 
veloped between Saña and Chan-chan, 
which obviously served this city in its 
role as capital of that extensive kingdom. 
John Hyslop(i984: 40 et seqf)followed up 
on these roads, especially those in the 
northern section of the Chimor king¬ 
dom, from Chicama to Túcume, in the 


According to Kosok, it is likely that in the Lam- 
bayeque región there was a main road -equal per- 
haps to the Qhapaq Ñan: 

'...that the city of Lambayeque connected the various 
ancient indigenous settiements of Mochumí, Túcume, 

IIlimo, Pacora and Jayanca, which must have covered 
up to Motupe in the north and the edge of the valley 
in the south. However, both the oíd colonial road and 
today’s Pan-American highway share the same road, 
so there are no remnants of the oíd road. The only 
Inca road still in the Lambayeque-La Leche región co¬ 
mes directly from Pátapo, in the Lambayeque valley, 
to Batán Grande and La Viña in the La Leche valley, 
surrounding the above-mentioned populated areas’ 
(Kosok, igy8: 619). 


Kosok goes on to say that south of Casma no re- 
mains of oíd roads have been discovered, though 
he does not mention that there are definitive trac¬ 
es of road south of Moche, both in Chao and Virú, 
and on the Santa and Nepeña. It is understand- 
able that the border of great road works stops in 
Casma, which in a certain way is also the limit of 
the Mochica expansión and the most solid sec¬ 
tion in the Chimor kingdom. Kosok States he has 
heard of the existence of a section in the vicinity of 
the Chancay, but his inquines stop there. 












Kosok’s observations show that the diversity of Coastal roads is a major fea- 
ture of their character. He acknowledges that roads did not have a similar 
structure and speaks of up to five different categories of royal roads. The 
first is a simply flattened road, with adobe or stone walls, with an average 
width of eight meters, and some sections of up to five meters. The road 
to Chanchán through the Moche valley measured nearly twenty four me¬ 
ters. Walls were up to one meter high. Some walls were made of stone and 
reinforced with adobe, which 
must be a sign of different 
times, where perhaps there 
has been involvement in the 
Wari period, which seems 
equal to Inca times, given its 
small involvement in public 
works. 

The second category of roads 
features the fact that the 
road platform was not only 
fíat, but also raised, perhaps 
on account of eventual river 
high tides or flooding caused 
by the El Niño phenome- 
non. The third kind of road 
is the same as before, only 
with ditches on both sides, as 
may be appreciated between 
Saña and Lambayeque. The 
fourth type also has a raised 
platform, but with side walls, 
which may be very far apart 
from each other, between twenty five to fifty meters or even cióse to 100 m, 
with crop fields inside walls. A road of this category goes through theTecapa 
pampas in the Jequetepeque valley. The fifth category has all the same fea¬ 
tures, that is, the road platform, the side walls, drain canals serving as ditch¬ 
es, side crop fields and outside mound-shaped walls. Incidentally, these five 


types of roads are part of a planned road for noble people, not simple paths 
for the transport of people or llamas. 

Coastal cities, unlike those of the Inca scheme, were not part of the road 
or tambos, even when this kind of site clearly existed on the road. Coastal 
cities, including those annexed by the Chimor kingdom, were based on an 
agricultural System which used resources from the valleys where they lay. 

On the other hand, the cities 
on the Qhapaq Ñan, except 
maybe Vilcashuamán, were 
jurisdictional settlements, 
that is to say they served po- 
litical purposes, which were 
not necessarily in keeping 
with the economic interests 
of their immediate envi- 
ronment, but that of an im¬ 
perial project. That is what 
happened with cities such 
as Huánuco Pampa, certain- 
ly Ingapirca and probably 
Pomacocha too, among oth- 
ers. However, cities such as 
Apurlec or Túcume in Lam¬ 
bayeque, Farfán, in Jequete¬ 
peque, or Chanchán itself, are 
consistent with long-stand- 
ing historical conditions and 
are fully linked with their lo- 
cations. Roads between them 
must be considered from the 
economic and administrative Service requirements they entail. 

One factor to be taken into account is that mountain people required mul- 
tidirectional connections, which included people and places both on the 
western coast and eastern Amazonian side and at the same time served as 
a connection between either end and the people who lived north and south 
of the range; on the other hand, Coastal people gave priority to their north- 



south connections with neighbouring valleys and 
mountain towns as a last addition. 

This difFerence in perspective surely helps explain 
why there was an outlook of permanent conflict 
between highlands and Coastal valleys all along 
the Mochica-Chimú territory. Indeed, the most 
characteristic government work in the high basins 
of valleys is the construction of forts and various 
defence Systems. Military construction dominat- 
ed since the beginning of the Christian era, so it 
not only included Wari or Inca raids. There were 
fortified barriers between Cajamarca-Ancash and 
Lambayeque-Trujillo, perhaps since Cupisnique 
and Chavín times. This ineludes such complex 
works as the 'Great wall of the nortlV, several k¡- 
lometres long, with a solid structure more than 
three meters high for most of its stretch, and a 
thickness above two meters in a large part of it. 
It was parallel with the banks of the Santa River 
and many other similar walls, dividing territories, 
along the road. 

All these sections of the Chinchaysuyu are associ- 
ated with a very long urban history, as is remark- 
able in the Nepeña and Casma valleys, where there 
are sites of the same scale as Pañamarca, from 
Mochica times, in Nepeña, or fortified complexes 
such as those in Chankillo and cities such as Pur¬ 
gatorio in the Casma valley. In an equally oíd ur¬ 
ban tradition, there are also the sites and roads in 
the Pativilca, Supe and Huaura valleys, featuring 
cities such as Chimu Capac or Vilcahuaura, which 
even though they do not have quite the dimen- 
sions as those is the north, are within the scope of 
development from the coast after the Wari period, 
during the momentum until Inca times. 


In the Chancay and Chillón valleys, the Southern 
limit of the Chimú kingdom, where its impact is 
barely visible, Wari impact was a major factor in 
the urban development of the región. Great cit¬ 
ies re-appear there, with the particular feature of 
being a strong forcé given the compact housing 
units in settlements such as Cuyo, different from 
others of a less popular nature, such as those in 
the Makatón or Pisquillo site. Further south, in the 
Lima valleys, urban development is equally signif- 
icant and it is here where Pachakamaq became, 
from Wari times, a point of reference for the entire 
Peruvian territory. 

Pachakamaq must be considered a sanctuary and 
the pilgrimage to receive its oracles was a chief 
factor to open roads coming here. It existed since 
early in the Christian era and remained populat- 
ed even in the first years of Spanish dominión. 
Its religious or ceremonial function was local and 
thus stayed in the interregnum between Wari 
and the Incas, having formed a sort of political 
entity remembered with the ñame Ischma in the 
sixteenth century. It is likely that most buildings 
date back to those times. However, it is clear that 
the main temple of god Pachacamac was from 
the Wari period and Incas introduced the temple 
of the sun. There are many buildings from Inca 
times with style and even elements from Cusco, 
such as walls with fine masonry and alcoves char¬ 
acteristic of Inca sacred sites, as in the palace of 
‘mamakunas’ (matriarchs) or Aqllawasi. From there 
one may head for the hills to Jauja, and then to 
the Qhapaq Ñan. This is the return route followed 
by the Spanish who arrived in Pachacamac with 
Hernando Pizarro. 


The Coastal road continúes to cross valleys south 
of Lima, from Lurín (Pachacamac) to Chilca, Mala 
and then Cañete. This place once again emphasis- 
es the importance of Inca settlements, the occu- 
pation of Lunahuaná, the middle valley and then 
Cerro Azul, facing the sea, being noteworthy. In 
the Fortress of Huarco there was also Cusco-style 
masonry, on a promontory above a sea cliff. It is 
listed by Vaca de Castro as a tambo. There are 
many in Cañete and have been generally present- 
ed as fortresses, as is the case of Ungará, which 
has also been dubbed the 'Fortress of Chuquim- 
anco’, in reference to a legendary Huarcos or Her- 
bay hero, associated with the road, and with every 
appearance of being from Inca times and many 
other sites near the road or crossed by it. 

The road goes on to Chincha and from there 
to Pisco. Chincha had its basic urban centre in 
Tambo de Mora, where the Huaca de la Centine¬ 
la (sacred site) has a settlement from the Chincha 
kingdom and another from Inca times. Those in 
Chincha often travelled to Pachacamac and were 
related to Incas with particular acknowledgement 
of their rank. It was an area with high population 
concentration; the valley had at least three large 
cities and many concentrated settlements, with 
around 30,000 people. 

From there the road continúes to the hills and 
heads south to Pisco, passing major tambos such 
as Ranchería, San Pedro and Lurinchincha, at the 
middle and Southern end of the valley. On the 
mountain road, which features an elegant walled 
path, and on the Larán lands there are still at least 
two rather well-catered tambos. The road to Pisco, 
which is some ten meters wide, heads for Lima La 
Vieja and then Tambo Colorado. 


Chincha was a merchant land. Documentary records show its people ex- 
changed goods all over the Southern plateau and all along the coast, and 
surely, the neighbouring Huancavelica and Ayacucho hills. By sea, they went 
to many Coastal ports, and writings claim they had around 10,000 vessels 
in their ports. Their reputation as merchants was known everywhere; it was 
one of the first ethnic groups the Spanish learned of when they arrived in 
Tumbes, and on the other side, the Chincha lord was next to the Inca in 
Cajamarca, carried on other person’s shoulders and with a big rank. 

The Coastal road crossed the desert, following the oases of the lea River and 
arriving in Nasca through a road measuring eight meters wide by 40 kilo- 
metres long, going from Ocucaje to the Santa Cruz oasis, where the basin 
of the rivers forming Nasca starts. In Nasca stands the site known as Pare¬ 
dones, from Inca times, though in this period there was also a series of local 
urban settlements. From Nasca one may go up to the land of the Rucanas 
through the pampas of Galeras and Puquio and head, along that route, to 
the Apurímac River, through Sora and Quichua territory, towards Cusco. 
Another Nasca road heads south to Chala; but this is already the Kuntisuyu, 
on the road from Cusco to the sea. 

The Kuntisuyu 

The Kuntisuyu road is short. Leaving Cusco towards the sunset, one crosses 
Aymara and Chumbivilca territory towards Condesuyos, Cabanas and Col- 
lawas from there one arrives on the coasts of Camaná, Arequipa and Mo- 
quegua. They are not spectacular roads, even though they are well-kept and 
with a consistent sequence of tambos, both large and small. Apparently, the 
most used port or cove was that of Quebrada de la Vaca, on the foot of the 
Atiquipa, which helped supply fish and seafood to Cusco. There is a story 
which says these sea producís arrived Tresh' to the place where the Inca 
consumed them. According to Santiago Agurto (1980:117-118), the road to 
Contisuyo or Kuntisuyu went towards Tambobamba and then after climbing 
the source of the Apurímac and Crossing the plateaus of Chumbivilcas, to 
then move on to the basins of the Acarí, Yauca, Caravelí and Ocoña rivers, to 
Camaná on the Coica River. There was already an installed urban tradition 
there since the times in which that territory had been occupied by Wari peo¬ 
ple, who had managed to advance as far as Tiwanaku territory in Moquegua. 


















In fact, in Cotahuasi, Caylloma and Chuquibamba, Wari presence had al- 
lowed the installation of relatively elabórate urban settlements with well- 
built roads and tambos. It is Qollawa territory, a people who also implement- 
ed Inca technology to agricultura! life, by deploying a very active terrace and 
irrigation program, which opened up many fertile lands, where there was 
barely any agriculture before. As studies progress, it seems it was part of a 
project which started in Wari times, followed by truly remarkable activites 
deployed in the Inca period. 

As may be seen in the Coica canyon, and actually all along the western 
mountain front, nature was completely transformed into a stepped green 
landscape. The political scheme needed only a few concentrated urban ár¬ 
eas such as Churajón, Pocsi, Qosqopa or Chivay, as it was essentially rural, 
with small family units, where major settlements were almost exclusively 
reserved to be used as tambos. The sea destinations of Chala, Camaná and 
Matarani are the end of the road. 

The Antisuyu 

The eastbound road to Antisuyu was equally short and actually very poorly 
defined. Its purpose was to help obtain wood, coca, wax, honey, feathers and 
drugs for the Inca worship Service. As in north shore roads, they were sep- 
arated by a line of fortresses on top of intermedíate hills. The width of the 
main road of the Antisuyu ranged from three to five meters leaving Cusco, 
south of Saqsawaman. This road is short and quickly forks out. Some parts 
must be paved and in sections such as the one going to Machu Picchu or 
Choqek'iraw it is also elegant. 'Mountain' roads are diflñcult and expensive 
in terms of upkeep and construction, because of rainy conditions in the 
environment and the steep slopes of mountains. The best examples of the 
Antisuyu were Ollantaytambo, Paucartambo and Marcapata (leaving Urcos). 

The Qollasuyu 

The other major road of the Qhapaq Ñan heads for the Qollasuyu, in the 
south, following the course of the Vilcanota up to the source of the riv- 
er where it crosses the watershed of the Titicaca basin. It is an élite road, 
the same as the Chinchaysuyu road. After diverting from the course of the 
Watanay River, it travels on the Muyna Lake and under the Rumiqollqa ca¬ 
nal. The road up to this point is some ten meters wide, to then climb to- 









wards Urcos and then Raqchi. Up to this point, it 
is all land that once was under Wari control, with 
its Southern limit in the Yanamancha site, in San 
Pedro de Cacha. Further ahead, in Quispicanchis, 
Canas and Canchis one enters the Inca border, 
where the Qollasuyu properly begins, and its first 
components are precisely the Qollas on the north- 
ern basin of Lake Titicaca, after going through the 
Ayaviri and Pukara tambos . North-west of Pukara, 
near Ayaviri, the road forks into two, one taking 
the ñame Umasuyu, and going to the eastern 
shore of the Titicaca, while the westbound road is 
called Urcusuyu. 

The Urcusuyu road covers Qolla and Lupaca ter- 
ritory, whereas the Umasuyu road goes through 
the Umasuyu región and part of the Pacajes re- 
gions. The Urcuyu section is a road measuring 
three to seven meters which was not as elabórate 
as northern roads. Its most salient feature is the 
side stone walls, with few stairways and retaining 
walls; without a doubt, they were not masterpiec- 
es, except for the roads on the bays of Lake Titica¬ 
ca. The modest nature of finishes contrasts with 
the fact that traffic on this road was as heavy as the 
roads of the Chinchaysuyu and through here car- 
avans travelled with large cargos of goods arriving 
from the current territories of Bolivia, Argentina 
and Chile bound for Cusco. Their trace, as in the 
northern road, covers many thousands of kilome- 
tres, even when its traffic always goes through ru¬ 
ral areas and not routes with urban customs and 
man power. 

It might be stated that the starting point of the 
Qollasuyu is in Raqch’i, as it may also be linked 
with Limatambo, and that in Curawasi was that of 
the Chinchaysuyu. Raqch’i holds the sanctuary at- 





tributed to the worshipping of god Wiraqocha, the last great élite urban area 
along this road. It is protected by a surrounding wall with an eye-catching 
kallanka keeping a large part of its original walls and columns, with bases 
made of fine masonry and high parts of walls and columns made of In- 
ca-style adobe. As in Ollantaytambo, there is a network of water fountains 
associated with a series of open spaces clearly intended for sites of various 
kinds. Moreover, a considerable number of warehouses and rooms are laid 
out as barracks. The distribution of barracks is reminiscent of those in the 
city of Pikillaqta, from Wari times, but the distribution and type of premises 
supposedly conceived for housing or other domestic or civil use completely 
resemble those on the Machu Picchu terraces, and thus there is no doubt 
about their inclusión in Inca times. 

In reality, except for the hot springs on the plateau, in the vicinity of the 
place called 'La Raya', on the road to Puno, there is nothing especially im- 
portant until the cities of Hatunqolla and Paucarqolla are reached, associat¬ 
ed with the chullpas (funerary towers) of Cutimbo, Sillustani, Mallku Amaya 
and other elegant mausoleums of a very rich, agricultural and farming land. 

Hatunqolla is the ñame of the settlement attributed to the capital of a king- 
dom on the high plateau, where the King was cal led Zapana (from Sapan, 
meaning the only one). It is a large settlement, though there are no visi¬ 
ble Inca remains on the surface, with the exception of some Cusco-looking 
stones in current buildings. The Inca road enters the town from four spots; 
the Southern road heads for Sillustani, whereas the eastern road goes to 
Paukarqolla and the western one to Cabana, towards the coast. The northern 
road is bound for Cusco. The trace of the current town seems to be that of 
the original Inca, including the trapezoidal square. The other site is Pau¬ 
karqolla, located on the plains of the lake, some 2 km from it, which also has 
very few visible Inca remains. It is marked as one of the tambos along the 
road, though it seems it was not in use when the Spanish arrived. 

Further south is the western shore of the Lake, in the Lupacas territory, and 
it starts with the Chucuito site, on the foot of the current city of Puno, on 
the shores of the Titicaca. This place does have remains of Inca architecture, 
with stones cut such as those in the chullpas of Sillustani and Mallku Amaya. 
The Inca location is known as Inca Uyu and has a simple fence associated 
with a group of nails which serve as mooring ropes to build roofs. Given the 


shape of these nails, popular imagination associates them with phalli, sug- 
gesting a phallic worship which did not exist in the Andean World. 

On the list Tambos de Vaca de Castro made in 1543, after Chucuito one 
may find the Acora, llave, Juli, Pomata and Zepita sites, in keeping with the 
list also prepared by Guarnan Poma de Ayala. These locations, except for 
Yunguyo, which is not mentioned in these documents as it is outside the 
Qhapaq Ñan road, are in the settlement characterizing Cari's and Cusi's do- 
minions in the Lupacas kingdom. 

The Omasuyu road diverts from the Qhapaq Ñan in Ayaviri and from this 
point heads towards the eastern side of Lake Titicaca, going through Azán- 
garo headingfor Puerto Acosta and through Carabuco, Achacachi, Pucarani 
and Laja, reaching Viacha, and finally from Viacha it goes to Paria, a place 
mentioned frequently in the literature of the time. 

Ballivián, Goytia, and Michel (2010) checked the existence of the Urco and 
Urna roads on the Bolvian high plateau. Each of these roads comprised a 
succession of tambos on the North-South axis. 

The Urcoy Urna roads accounted for the dual social and spatial organisation 
of Ayllus (communities). They were designed on the basis of the water axis 
made up of the Azángaro River, Lake Titicaca, Desaguadero River and Lake 
Poopó, considered as a sacred centre for the Qolla and Charcas confedera- 
tions (Bouysse- Cassagne 1986, Zuidema 1989). 

The Urcosuyo were an Aymará-speaking, superior and warlike people; while 
their supplementary half, the Umasuyo, spoke Puquina, Uruquilla and Uru, 
and were considered inferior and subjugated to the Urcosuyo (Bouysse - 
Cassagne 1986,1987). The Urcosuyo territory was in turn divided into anoth- 
er half: alaayungas or 'high yunga' and included Pacific valleys. The Uma¬ 
suyo was divided into Manqha yunga or 'low yunga' and included Eastern 
Amazon valleys. 

Apparently, the Qhapaq Ñan went along the tambos located in the head of 
each suyo on the high plateau, in a coid climate, both civilised, benevolent 
and fertile (Sánchez 2008: 76). 


The f¡rst Urco road was a long one, from Cusco to the western margin of the 
Titicaca, up to Desaguadero and from there it entered the cities of Machaca, 
Caquiaviri, Caquingora, Callapa, Totora, Chuquicota, Andamarca, Aullagas 
and Porco. 

On the Desaguadero road- Jesús de Machaca, Ballivian, Goytia and Michel 
(2010); according to the author’s archaeological research in the Bolivian sec- 
tion of Desaguadero, it has been possible to identify *camellones ' (dividers) 
located south of the Bolivian city of Desaguadero, under the Denevan and 
Smith 'linear' pattern, as these dividers from east to west, long and narrow, 
all paral leí and 400-500 metres long, were laid out on the huge floodplains 
of the Desaguadero. However, they are especially important because given 
their use the landscape was severely altered, creating a fresh water reservoir 
in the area of the Desaguadero bank, which prevented water from entering 
this river and on the other hand held back fresh water also brought artificial- 
ly from hills. Dividers cover the lower flood area of the reservoir, the town of 
Desaguadero and the Qhapaq Ñan Urco going through the western margin 
in the high and dry area. (Ballivian, Goytia, Michel, 2010:14-15). 

The size of the fresh water reservoir area may be calculated as approximate- 
ly 60 Ha in which dividers were laid out. Nowadays the System is quite 
deteriorated due to urban growth and the current production activities in 
the area. The Qhapaq Ñan Urco road going west through the agricultural 
system is in regular conservation State and has an elevated platform thirty 
centimetres high by four to six meters wide, afterwards crossed by the new 
international highway, more than one kilometre from its way out of the river 
Crossing area. (Ballivian, Goytia, Michel, 2010:17) 

Continuing along the road on its Southern incursión and after the last slope 
of the hills, the road separates from the mountains and is parallel with the 
Desaguadero River. In this area, the road has been reused as part ofthe road 
to Jesús de Machaca and some eroded areas show remains ofthe oíd cob- 
bles. At 4.6 km from the Desaguadero the new road cuts a mound and the 
Inca road follows on the eastern side. The mound is an artificial formation 
ofthe Tiwanaku tradition 200 m long by three meters high. The fact that 
the road arrives directly at Mount Tiwanaku is a major sign that it was orig- 
inally built and used by this culture. Approximately at a distance of 4.6 km, 
the road forks and continúes through foothills, while the Pre-Columbian 









platform is still nearly in the middie of the pampas towards Titicani Tacaca 
in a better State of conservation because it is used less as a local path. The 
road arrives in the city of Titicani Tacaca, where it merges with the new road 
on the foothills. Some 6.25 km from Titicani the road goes on to the city of 
Jesús de Machaca above the trace of the oíd road (Ballivian, Goytia, Michel, 
2010:17-19). 

According to the research by Ballivian, Goytia and Michel, in the city of 
Jesús de Machaca there is evidence that the Qhapaq Ñan road entered d¡- 
rectly through the north of the town to the Colonial Church, passing by an 
artificial lake or qocha. The presence of artificial lakes or wetlands in Inca 
tambos was essential for the supply of water, possibly for armies and llama 
caravans. As for the road to Nazacara, a city located on the banks of the 
Desaguadero River some twenty three kilometres from the city of Jesús de 
Machaca, they identified that the road is regularly repaired as it is used by 
vehicles. It is possible to appreciate the road platform, drain canals and two 
natural mounds from the Middie Horizon, Later Regional Development and 
Inca Horizon and it is possible that both elevations are from Pre-Columbian 
sanctuaries. (Ballivian, Goytia, Michel, 2010: 22). 

The road to Jiwacota heads south-west to Pallimarca, through large plains 
from Jesús de Machaca to near Caquiaviri. In this city, on top of Pukarpata, 
4,300 m.a.s.l., a Pre-Hispanic road climbs along the eastern crest of Pukara, 
of Pacajes origin. 

The city of Caquiaviri has a tambo, and from there on the Urco enters a 
ravine and then climbs to the top of the Pukara through a section in bad 
condition, but it is still possible to spot some remnants of the cobbles and 
stone stairways. This road is the most direct way to cross hills. 

Therefore, authors reached the conclusión that the Qhapaq Ñan Urco goes 
through a great floodplain next to it and at times on top of large divider 
sectors, between Desaguadero and Jesús de Machaca, its initial destination 
is related to mounds and such agricultural towns as Tiwanaku and Titicani, 
Tacaca, Nazacara and in that way this road at first was used and perhaps built 
by that tradition. 


In this región special importance must be attached to roads opened and 
built in the times of Tiwanaku, a theocratic State with the same System at 
least as the Mochicas on the north shore. 

There are a series of roads in the La Paz yungas, in Cochabamba and Mizque, 
but also in Uyuni, San Pedro de Atacama, La Paz (Chuquiabo), as well as 
Moquegua and other points of the coast with which the high plateau kept 
links. Undoubtedly, the most important sites associated with Tiwanaku were 
those of the high plateau, around the Lake, as with the exception of this area 
and the Orno ceremonial centre in Moquegua, we practically do not know 
any urban sites yet. 

Bollinger (1997) describes the Takesi road, which on the La Paz Yungas has 
a cobbled road, retaining walls, steps to reduce the slope, water drainage 
Systems, drains and underground canals. The road climbs up to the inlet or 
Takesi Shrine, located at 4,675 m.a.s.l., the highest point on the road, Cross¬ 
ing the Andes on one of the lowest points, and from there it descends to the 
town of Takesi, and it crosses the river of the same ñame, where the foun- 
dations of the ancient Pre-Columbian bridge may be viewed. Nearly on the 
edge of a descending slope, it stretches toTawakosi, Cerro Takuri, and above 
there is an extensive system of terraced fields, Chupe, Tikoniri and down to 
the confluence of the Unduavi and Takesi rivers around Puente Villa. 

The first branch crossed the Tamampaya River, and then headed for the 
town of Coripata, with an extensión towards the Coroico area (north Yun¬ 
gas). A second branch joins the left bank of the Tamampaya River, uniting 
the oíd town of Chokechaka (today Villa Barrientos) arriving to the cantón 
of La Calzada. The road arrives at the La Asunta area in the Alto Beni región. 
The integration of the final lands of the Sub-Andean portion is noticeable. 

The third branch is even longer. From Puente Villa it united Chulumani 
(south), Irupana, today’s Plazuela on the La Paz River, Crossing the Inquisivi 
yungas , uniting such ancient towns as Suri, Arcopongo and the Sacambaya 
Wall. This Pre-Columbian town, enclosed by an impressive wall which on 
its upper part had a projecting overlook, was on the limit of the La Paz and 
Cochabamba departments. It moved on up the road to the Independencia 
province and from there it went on to the Cochabamba valley, 400 km long. 
(Bollinger, 1997). 
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Another major road connecting the north high plateau with lowlands is 
Apacheta chukura, from the vicinity of La Paz to near Coroico. Another road 
is Yunga Cruz, joining the populations of La Paz, Alto de las Ánimas, Apache¬ 
ta Pakuni, and Chuñavi. Chungamayu is a major branch of the above divert- 
ing from Chuñavi to descend to the archaeological site of Pasto Grande, 
where great agricultural platforms and several major remnants meet. 

The same happened in Cochabamba, though Incallaqtaes is a particular Inca 
site, with an Inca pattern linked with sites from the same times as on the 
islands of Lake Titicaca. It is on the eastern limits of the Tawantinsuyu, but 
not the farthest, since that is Samaypata, on the Samaipata road to the east¬ 
ern Santa Cruz area. 

In Incallajta, Muñoz (2002) has researched a double road, which has been 
considered a peregrination route to this centre. Marulanda has reported a 
cobbled road of Inca origin some three meters wide on the border towards 
the fíats of Grigota in the citadel or fortress of Parabanocito, in the depart- 
ment of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 

In 1584, Me. Fernando de Cazorla y Narváez wrote that the best road from 
Santa Cruz to Perú is through the Samaipata Fort: 

‘With the town of Sauces, founded by captain Pedro de Cuellar, who arrived at Tomi- 
na to be shortly thereafter founded byfeld marshal Fernando Cazorla through Miz¬ 
que and Cochabamba in the Sabaypata valley, which as I said is 50 leaguesfrom our 
border and in the house of Chiriguano’ (Statement on the War. 1584,1912, p. 269). 

Something similar happened in north-western Argentina and northern and 
central Chile. From the Bolivian valleys, the road forked into two branches, 
one heading for the land of Diaguitas in Argentina and another towards 
Atacama and Chilean Diaguitas territory. 

The road leaving Oruro and Crossing the Southern high plateau, going 
through the Poopó and Uyuni Salt Fíats, becomes a road going south-west 
to Atacama, where it divides again and while one section heads north, to¬ 
wards Tarapacá and the Pica and Tamarugal oases, to arrive in Arica, another 
branch heads for Iquique and then Chuquicamata, travelling through Ata- 
cama plateaus to continué skirting the desert towards Copiapó and finally 
La Serena. From this point there is a better road to Santiago, Chile, where 



it gets lost in association with the last ‘pukaras’ on 
the edge of roads. 

West of the Poopó a branch of the road contin- 
ued from Paria to the west, to Andamarca, a tam¬ 
bo mentioned in Almagróos incursión to the south 
down this road (Barragán 2001) and Chuquicota, a 
major tambo and capital of the Carangas from the 
times of the Inca Wayna Qhapaq.The Caranga ter- 
ritory was located west ofthe Poopó, to the moun- 
tain range and western Coastal valleys. According 
to Riviere (1984) Caranga dominions covered the 
provinces of Sajama, Litoral, Atahuallpa, San Pe¬ 
dro de Totora, Carangas and partly the provinces 
of Tomas Barrón, Cercado, Saucari and Ladislao 
Cabrera ofthe Oruro Department and the Dan¬ 
iel Campos province in Potosí. They exerted direct 
vertical control of valleys on the Pacific coast val- 
ley, such as: Azapa, Lluta, Codpa and Timar, where 
com and coca was grown; (Riviere 1984) and indi- 
rect in Cochabamba valleys, in Tiquipaya and Pop- 




co - Chuquisaca, Tanja and Arequipa (Barragán y 
Molina 1987; Riviere 1984; Saignes 1986). 

According to Sánchez (2008) and his research, in 
the case of Cochabamba valleys, the distribution 
of'pastures' by Wayna Qhapac shows us the state- 
ment of towns of llamacamayoc (llama specialist) 
Sipi Sipi located in a broken territory resembling 
‘necklace beads'. 

Listed llamacamayoc towns are: Sipe Sipe, Saubze, 
Quillacollo, Collqapirhua, Coña Coña, Sumump- 
aya, Canata, Jayhuaico, Chacollo, Guayllani, Chim- 
boco, Chiñata, Laquiña and Colom¡5 [sic]. This is a 
chain of establishments located in the LowValley, 
Central Valley, Sacaba Valley up to the Colomi Pla- 
teau. 

It is clear that all these towns were united by a 
road which must have been 'wide', since every year 
thousands of llamas must have circulated yearly, 
carrying products. This road and towns were near 
flood areas ofthe Esquilan River (today called Ro¬ 


cha River) and Lakes Esquilan and Alalay, where 
there were large wetlands where the llamas could 
graze. In addition, it crossed Inca centralised stor- 
age complexes: Cotapachi, Jahuantiri, Villa Ur- 
qupiña, among the most important (Cf. Sanzete- 
nea 1975; Byrne de Caballero 1975a, 1975b; Pereira 
H. % Sanzetenea 1996, Gyarmati % Varga 1999). 
This road for llama herdsmen connected with 
the Upper Valley and Pocona and Totora Valleys. 
In fact, we know a branch leaving Sacaba arrived 
in the Upper Valley, a place with areas flooded by 
the Sulti and where Inca cattle grazed, guarded by 
llamacamayocTurpa (Schramm 1990). 

The road going on the north from where many 
branches left into the yungas arrived at the 'Roy- 
al' Paria Tambo (Bouysse-Cassagne 1987), a place 
where also many roads merged. From this tambo, 
a branch went to Tapacarí, so that it may descend 
to the Low Valley in Cochabamba (Hyslop 1984, 
1992; Pereira 1979a, 1979b, 1982; Sanzetenea 1979; 






Gutiérrez O. 2006). In the Low Valley, the 'royal roacTforked into two other 
branches (Sanzetenea 1979; Pereira 1982). 

A branch followed north, where tracts of land distributed by Wayna Qhapac 
were located, to then head for Paso and Tiquipaya. From these areas, it con- 
tinued on the skirts of the hills to the Sacaba valley, Crossing the area of to- 
day's Taquiña. In the Sacaba val ley, the road forked into three main branch¬ 
es: one went north to Larati; another followed on to Tiraque to connect with 
theVacas road, and thethird headed forthe High Valley to then possibly end 
up in the San Benito area where Schramm (1990) has reported with docu- 
mentary evidence, a segment of the Voyal road' and where an important 
Inca archaeological site stands. 

The other branch went very near the Viloma (Wila Urna) farm and crossed 
today's Rocha River through that sector (AHMC.ECC. V0I.13 N° 9. 1558). It 
possibly headed forthe Kharalaus tambo (Cf. Pereira 1982)17. From there it 


went on to the High Valley through Santivañez, to the San Benito area where 
we have seen there was an Inca settlement to then head for Arani, another 
major Inca point. From Arani a road climbed to the Vacas ( wak’a ) plateau 
and another branch, possibly a secondary road, it headed for the Pocoata 
area where Quta and Chuy Indians lived (Schramm 1990). The Vacas branch 
was the main one and headed forthe Pocona valleys (Ellefsen 1972; Sanzete¬ 
nea 1979; Pereira 1982; Céspedes 1982; Muñoz 2002, 2006). 

In the Pocona valley, the Voyal road' forked into three branches: one went 
into the Aripuchu Yungas, the other one went to the Mizque valleys then 
on to the Yampara 'dominions' and the third one descended to the Toto¬ 
ra, Pojo, Comarapa and Pulquina valleys to arrive in Samaipata. Vázquez 
Machicado points out that the road to Samaipata was built to give way to the 
builders of the 'forts' of Comarapa, Samaypata, Pulquina, put there to stop 
Chiriguanaes and extend the Inca dominions to the 'Grigota fíats' (Vasquez 
Machicado,1955, p. 503). 

An important road climbed from Tiquipaya to the Cochabamba mountain 
range towards the ‘arcabuco or impenetrable mountains'. It is likely that 
this is the road that up to 1564 Diego Alemán followed in his 'Entrance' 
in Moxos. The Report States that Alemán, after walking 'twenty leagues of 
plateau where many hunt guanacos, vicuñas and deer' (Altamachi pampas ), 
entering 'warm mountain areas and parts of grassland', going through 
the towns of Uroma and Siquilanque and Crossing the Viane River and the 
towns of Semerique and Machioco to then land in Ico, arrived in the Moxos 
plains (Entrada 1564 1897). 

In the Yungas, Céspedes has reported segments of a stone-welded road 
near the San Jacinto River (1986). The road, in cobbled parts between Toto¬ 
ra and Chuquiuma, has been prospected in the mid-i970s by the team of 
archaeologists in the Universidad Mayor de San Simón (Departament of 
Archaeology, 1976). Another road with segments keeping stone welding in 
the Aripuchu Yungas, reported by Paolillo (1990) and Ricardo Céspedes, links 
these Yungas with the San Pedro, Icuna and Antahuaqana areas (Sánchez 
2007). 

In theTiraque mountain range, Céspedes has reported segments of cobbled 
road in the Candelaria area. In the Pisle plateau there are fragments of a 



road connected to Larati; it still keeps stone welding and ramps, near areas 
where they used to exist, possibly farmyards. This road then joins the road 
to Tablas Monte (Sánchez 2007). 

Aformally built road joins the Yungas with the Sacaba Valley through a path 
going up to Larati. This road has firm ground sectors, as well as cobbled and 
fortified segments. Some sections inelude raised stone edges on the side of 
the road. 

This road may have connected two towns called Corani and located both on 
the plateau and in the Yungas, as they suggest it could be a single unit which 
handled two complementarily ecotypes: plateau/yunga (‘woodland’). Now- 
adays, many communities of the Colomi plateau have lands on the ‘wood¬ 
land’, where they ‘throw’ their cattle to be fattened or else they grow chilli 
pepper, locoto or fruits (Sánchez, 2007). 

In Larati this road forks into two branches: the first one continúes up to the 
plateau of Pisle-Pallq’a and the second one heads for the Colomi plateau. 
The first one, which goes up to Pisle/Pallq’a, has formal construction. In 
certain parts, remnants of cobbled segments are preserved and, in some 
sectors, it goes by apparent housing structures and farmyards. From the 
plateau, the road descends to the Tablas Monte Yungas through a formally 
built path, cobbled in parts, and with stairways in steep parts. Currently, a 
large portion of this road has disappeared due to neglect, but it arrives in 
the town of Tablas Monte at the confluence of the Pisle and Jatun Mayu 
Rivers. 

Tablas Monte is, in fact, an outstanding archaeological complex where the 
evidence shows the presence of quite a population since at least the Middle 
Horizon period, visible not only in ceramic evidence (‘local’, Qochapampa, 
Tiwanaku, Ciaco, Inca, ‘lowlands’) but a sophisticated agricultural-hydrolog- 
ical cultural landscape (Sánchez 2008). 

In Tablas Monte, the road crosses the Jatun Mayu River (Río Grande ) on a 
bridge made of Incachaca stone (‘stone Inca Bridge’) and from there it goes 
up to town. Many branches leave from Tablas Monte: one, cobbled in certain 
sectors, heads for Maica Monte; another one, today called ‘Inca yan’, de¬ 
scends to the Qonchu Mayu River and goes to another Pre-Hispanic com¬ 
plex deployed around the massif called Machu Peñón and where structures 


similar to those of Tablas Monte and ‘local’ and Tiwanaku style ceramic ev¬ 
idence have been reported (Sánchez 2009). It keeps traces of stone-welded 
segments in some sectors and has a width of one to two meters in several 
sections. Narrow paths divert from this road, towards different settlements 
on Mount Machu Peñón. 

The second branch leaving Larati heads for Colomi. From the Colomi pla¬ 
teau two formally built roads leave to the Incachaca/Paracti Yungas. The first 
one goes from the current Aguirre area to the Murmuntani hills. It crosses a 
stone bridge (Rumichaca: ‘stone bridge’), to descend from there, zigzagging 
down a formally built road to the Incachaca Yungas. This road has various 
typically Inca construction Systems: side ramps made of stone, adjacent re- 
taining walls, simple and double drainages and stairways.(Sanchez, 2007). 

The second one, called the ‘Inca road’, is part of the current town of Colomi. 
This road, very well-kept and almost entirely cobbled, has stairways and sim- 


pie and double drain canals. It heads for Mount 
Abra k’asa and deeply cuts through the mountain 
range (henee its ñame, which means to ‘open the 
house’) which opens like a door. From Abra k’asa 
the road descends through the range towards the 
Incachaca Yungas where it is consistent with the 
road going down from the Supay Huark’una River 
(Sánchez 2007). 

As for the Incachaca/Paracti and Tablas Monte 
Yungas, we have evidence of strong interactions 
with valleys and Amazon plains in the Middle 
Horizon (Sánchez 2007b; 2oo7d, 2007^ 2008) 
made visible by the presence of local’ ceramic, 
next to Tiwanaku-style ceramic and another one 
from the ‘lowlands’ all along the Late Intermedí¬ 
ate (1100 A.D.-1400 A.D.) (cf. Sánchez 2008). 

It is worth noting that these complex and heavy 
road networks articulating valleys, plateaus and 
Yungas, and which must have no doubt reached 
the Amazon plains of Chapare are strong evidence 
which breaks away from the often ‘border-like’ 
image of Cochabamba, emphasised to no end for 
the Inca period, which has led researchers to show 
‘chains’ of‘fortresses’ in valleys, notably Incallajta. 
(Sánchez, 2008) 

After the government of Pachacutec Inca between 
1438 and 1471, the dominión over today’s territory 
of Chile began, becoming involved in the sphere 
of interaction of the Tawantinsuyu. Nevertheless, 
after the Tupaq Inca works materialised which 
show Inca presence in Chilean territory, in the 
form of the construction of new roads, road in- 
frastructure, checkpoints and the addition of new 
settlements and foreign population. 




South of the Qollasuyu, the road network was 
structured around two more or less parallel main 
roads along both slopes of the Andes, with cross- 
wisejoints between each other through mountain 
passes, besides other minor and even some blind 
branches, such as the paths to mountain shrines. 

This road system was articulated from the north 
end on the Peruvian border, to the basin of the 
Cachapoal River, horizontally covering 1,800 k¡- 
lometres, thus ensuring the circulation of goods 
and tributes through the road network connect- 
ing many Inca facilities: small and large tambos, 
supply and administrative centres, chaskiwasis or 
relays for chaskis (running messengers), strategic 
checkpoints, food warehouses, shrines and other 
structures. 

At the north end of today’s Chilean territory, the 
Tawantinsuyu exerted direct political control, es- 
pecially given the meaning of valuable mineral 
surplus extracted, including prime goods and raw 
materials circulating by the pre-existing regional 
traffic. 

In the Qollasuyu sector of the western slopes, 
the Inca established two horizontal roads: one 
through the highlands of the western Andean 
slope, joining plateaus and salt fíats, and a sec- 
ond road, through lower lands. It is likely that the 
latter was followed by Pedro de Valdivia in 1540, 
starting on the Arica coast, going deep into the 
central valley, up to the source of the Loa River. 
On the other hand, the high horizontal Andean 
road is incorporated in Chilean territory through 
the gate Tambo Quemado en Changará, and then 
through the high plateau skirting salt fíats to the 



























Loa River, where they merge with the road from Arica; the latter known as 
the Inca Coastal road. 

The road between the Andes and the Huaylillas hills comes from the main 
Inca road from Cusco bound for the Qollasuyu, connecting with other Bo- 
livian roads which cross the mountains and south-east end of Perú, joining 
the highlands of Arica. From there it continúes to intégrate into the Putre 
landscape, advancing towards Socoroma through foothills and high plains 
of mountains through most of the way, linking tambos, non-stop stages, 
chasquiwasi and shrines located around 3,000 m high. It continúes south 
from Socoroma down low foothills and through ravines and plains, until 
it reaches the greatest Inca administrative centre, in the Zapahuira sector. 
From the Zapahuira Tambo the control network of goods and the southward 
expansión of the empire were articulated. On the other hand, the move- 
ment of population and goods from highlands was controlled. 

The road continúes south to Belén, Taruguire and Mulluni, uniting the 
heads of the far north of Chile to the Pacific coast. Then it goes towards the 
western slopes of the Andean foothills and the eastern slopes of the Huay¬ 
lillas range, through the Arica hills, to then join the road coming from Lluta 
and Azapa in the Tarapacá ravine. 

The road intersects other minor roads or branches, connecting the main 
highway from towns distant from the main administrative and economic 
centres, seeking to control the water supply for irrigation canals and oversee 
the work of populations subject to the Tawantinsuyu. In this case, these are 
crosswise east-west branches connecting different ecological areas. Large 
parts of these branches have remained active because of travellers and mulé 
drivers from traditional towns. 

From the great settlement of Tarapacá Viejo, the road went south as a single 
way through the eastern edge of the Tamarugal pampas in the direction 
of the Guatacondo ravine, through the Pica and Puquio Núñez oases, to 
then arrive in this ravine around Tamentica. Many crosswise roads diverted 
from the foothill roads, descending to the coast through the Lluta, Azapa, 
Codpa, Camarones and Camiña valleys. In Tarapacá, traces of these sec- 
ondary branches have also been detected. They seem to stem from major 
Inca centres on the central Bolivian plateau. One of them comes from the 


Oruro plateau, going between Isluga and Cariquima, very near the Incagua- 
no Tambo, and heading north-west/south-west to Chusmisa and Tarapacá 
Viejo. The other one comes from the isthmus separating the great Bolivian 
salt fíats of Coipasa and Uyuni, going through Cancosa, the town of Lirima, 
the Collacagua valley and the Huasco slat fíat, to then descend to the Pica 
oasis. Both paths seem to connect with the 'Coastal or Plains Royal Road' 
in its Tarapacá section, though the first one may have crossed the wooded 
pampas in Tamarugal, heading for the coast, to the Huantajaya silver mine 
and the Inca shrine of Mount Esmeralda in Iquique. 

At the north end of Chile, Incas occupied four ecological areas step by step: 
the high plateau, the foothills, the middle course of valleys and the Coastal 
edge (Chile under the Inca Empire). An example of this is the building of the 
Chungara Tambo on the high plateau, the Zapahuira Administrative Centre 
on the foothills and the village of Pampa Alto Ramírez on the middle valleys. 

With the likely exception of the Tamarugal pampas, Inca occupation in the 
Tarapacá región was also established in all ecological areas, from the high 
plateau to the sea. Saguara, Cerro Esmeralda and Incaguano are an example 
of certain ritual aspects of this occupation. The Saguara site is a shining 
example of provincial Inca architecture at the northern end of Chile. Further 
south one finds the set of preceding sites, in a ravine tributary to the upper 
course of the Camarones River, quite near today’s Aymara town of Pachica. 








In Tamentica, the ‘Plains Road’ from Tarapacá Viejo may have continued 
south through the skirts of the Andean foothills directly to Calama, or else 
divert to the Quillagua oasis, to then head for the Chacanee oasis, on the 
Loa, going up the middle course of that river. 

Tamentica has a cross road, not yet detected in the field, going up the Gua- 
tacondo ravine, through the small high oasis of Copaquire and near the 
Collahuasi mining enclave; then it merged with the road coming from the 
central Bolivian plateau through Pabellón del Inca bound for Miño, a city 
located on the source of the Loa River. From this point, also known as Kona 
Kona, the Inca road descended down the east bank of the river, through 
such points as Esquiña and Chela Inga; it crossed to the other bank at the 
colonial post relay of Olear and went fu rther south threading Inca sites such 
as Lequena Viejo, Bajada del Toro, Cerro Colorado, possibly Santa Bárbara 
and Incajasi, arriving at Lasaña and Chiu Chiu. 

This section is accompanied by settlements in line with a north-south axis 
stretching over 130 km, on which two of the most relevant sites were ad- 
ministrative centres: Miño and Cerro Colorado, the Incahuasi Tambo, and 
the remaining small tambos and chasquiwasis, as is the case with Esquiña, 
Chela, Desencuentro, Lequena Viejo, Bajada del Toro. 

One of the particular aspeets of this section is that its path runs paral leí to 
the mountain range with one of the largest worldwide copper resources, 
generating branches to such mining enclaves as Collahuasi, El Abra and 
Chuquicamata. 

It is likely that in Chiuchiu, the Inca road of Upper Loa forked into two 
branches, one following directly to San Pedro de Atacama and another one 
to the upper basin of the Salado River, main tributary to the Loa River. The 
second road merged with another one coming from south of the Uyuni 
salt fíat, on the Lípez River. It stopped in places such as Ayahua, Cañapa, 
Ramadita and other Bolivian towns, it crossed the current border through 
Portezuelo de Inca and continued through Chac Inca, towards Turi. The 
meadow of Incaliri and Turi may have been sources of permanent pastures 
for camelid cattle, supplying the caravan traflñc. 

In the area linked with theTuri meadow and Salado River, the road networks 
not only communicated towns, places of economic interest and mining en- 


claves, but also led to sacred Andean sites. In this 
context, the road has diversions to high sanctuar- 
ies in the región as is the case of the Paniri, León 
and Licancabur; and constantly marked by cross 
roads which enabled a better control ofand access 
to places of ritualistic, economic and demograph- 
ic importance, as in the case of the Topain, Paniri 
and Toconce settlements. 

From Turi, the road continúes south-east to the 
copper mines of Cerro Verde in Caspana, through 
the SaladoTambo, towards the San Bartolo and In- 
cawasi mines, and from there it heads south-west, 
in an axis more or less parallel with the San Pedro 
River to access the Inca administrative centre of 
Catarpe, a site which might have articulated the 
control of the Tawantinsuyu over San Pedro de 
Atacama and from which the population and re- 
sources of the Salar de Atacama oases were ad- 
ministered; also becoming the first oasis, for the 
continuation of the road to the Atacama unpopu- 
lated area. 

South of San Pedro de Atacama, 550 km of desert 
must be crossed to arrive at the Copiapó valley. 
The road begins once again at the Catarpe site, 
through the San Pedro de Atacama and Toconao 
oases, going around the Atacama salt fíat based 
on the Andes and the eastern bank of the Ataca¬ 
ma salt fíat, from where a view covering the entire 
Andes mountain range is found, particularly the 
Licancabur,Jurique, Laskar,Tumiza, Socompa and 
Llullaillaco volcanoes, among others; towards the 
sunset from the road there is a large visual of the 
vast Salar basin. On the initial 100 km, the Inca 
road goes through the eastern border of the Ata- 
cama salt fíat, through Tambillos, and the Socaire, 
Camar, Peine and Tilomonte lowlands. 


In the Atacama desert, the Inca met the greatest 
environmental challenge for his enterprise of con¬ 
trol by expansión with a planned road System, de- 
signed in a unique landscape with extremely arid 
and high conditions; thus accounting for his firm 
resolution and need to expand to these lands, mo- 
tivated chiefly by mineral resources, as shown by 
the large number of road networks and archaeo- 
logical sites linked with mining. The Inca feat in 
this territory materialised thanks to the exchange 
with local populations, who imparted to him all 
the necessary ancestral knowledge to control and 
travel through the most arid desert in the world. 

From this last oasis starts the toughest, most 
desoíate section, properly known as the 'Atacama 
uninhabited place', which resulted in so much 
death forAlmagro's hosts while returningto Perú 
in 1536 and those of Pedro de Valdivia on his ex- 
pedition to conquer Chile four years later. Due 
to the great distance between water sources and 
their scantiness, it is not a road for rapid displace- 
ment of troops, since columns must be divided 
into small squads, with foreseeable consequences 
from a military standpoint. It is more likely that it 
served as a means of communication for chaskis 
and as a road to transport minerals, since it is 
filled with fragments of turquoise and onyx. They 
are marked by a large number of small tambos, 
chaskiwasis and shelters dividing the trip into sev- 
eral days, allowing travellers and pack animáis to 
regain strength. Flanking east through a chain of 
sacred volcanoes, its overall north-east/south-east 
direction joined such points as the El Cráter Tam¬ 
bo, Meteorito Tambo, Puquios Spring and Río Frío 
Tambo. After the Vaquilla Tambo and the impos- 
ing Llullaillaco volcano, the landscape becomes 



more bearable, since the water supply increases 
and some green patches of vegetation appear. 
(Berenguer, 2009) 

This section ineludes a continuum of small hous- 
ing structures, small tambos, signal and/or border 
structures, as well as other large tambos. It forks 
into crosswise branches to the Andes and in con- 
nection with the eastern slopes, leading to the up- 
per sanctuaries, as is the case of the Licancabur 
and Llullaillaco volcanoes. 

From the Frío River sector, the road leads to the 
Vaquillas sector, adjacent to the Vaquillas Altas 
hills west of the Domeyko mountain range. In the 
Vaquillas sector a series of structures were ob- 
served up to the gate of the same ñame 4,100 m 
high, where it is possible to appreciate northwards 
the high summits of mountains and to the south 
the silhouette of dead Mount Indio where the cur- 
rent El Salvador mine is, through which the Inca 
road also goes. 






South of Vaquillas, the road continúes through the Chaco sector and the 
Incahuasi spring, to then continué to the Vegas de Juncal sector, with lit- 
tle presence of Inca structures. The road re-appears some three kilometres 
from the city of El Salvador, in the Portal del Inca sector, through the San 
Juan plains. It shapes itself as a gravel road built mostly by scraping with a 
mainly rectilinear trace; it descends into the ravine of the Sal River arriving 
at the Inca Tambo de la Sal archaeological site located on the banks of this 
river, subsequently the road goes through a minor archaeological site called 
Tambo del Jardín on the side of the road to El Salvador; the road continúes 
zigzagging trough an abrupt landscape in the area called Pampa del Inca or 
Llano del Topón Azul, where the road goes down south through mountain 
ranges from the Andean massif to the ocean, thus interrupting the normal 
development of the pampas. 

Countless markings, structures and sites associated with the road are ob- 
served throughout, with especially large concentrations in the La Guanaca 
Tambo sector. Moving on the Qhapaq Ñan one goes through the last wind- 
ing foothills of the mountains, thus obtaining stunning views from some 
summits of the vast territory, to then finally descend to the Finca Chañaral 
oasis, also a renowned archaeological site where cave art, as a cultural re- 
source of great significance, has played a leading role in the local landscape, 
giving it unique beauty; the road then heads south again through the arid 
desert to Inca de Oro and then towards the Copiapó valley. 

The descriptions of the Inca road in the Atacama región date back from the 
time when the Spanish arrived in this región, and especially after the nine- 
teenth century we have various writings telling of its existence and scale. 
Already in 1558, Gerónimo de Bibar in his account of Pedro de Valdivia’s ar¬ 
rival in Chile (Bibar, 1966), tells us about the road between Finca de Chañaral 
and Copiapó, the former being the place which controlled traffic between 
the greater and the smaller northern area, as an Inca administration centre, 
linked with the Copiapó valley. La Finca became the last oasis with water 
and food before the desert crossroads towards San Pedro de Atacama, and 
here the traffic of precious minerals, such as turquoise from the El Salva¬ 
dor mine, operated since Pre-Hispanic times, was controlled. From there to 
Copiapó is the Inca road to Copiapó, which according to the chronicler was 
eighteen leagues long. 




The Copiapó valley played a very important role in the southward expansión 
of the Tawantinsuyu. It is the first great valley populated after the Atacama 
desert, with huge mining and agricultural potential, an obligatory supply 
centre before taking any trip east or north and the vital springboard to con¬ 
trol valleys further south. In the upper basin of this river, the river range 
formed by their source rivers, the Jorquera, Pulido and Manflas, offers nu- 
merous meadows, streams, mines and natural routes headed towards all 
cardinal points. For its appropriation, the Tawantinsuyu musttake the Punta 
Brava pucara by storm. There Incas built over thirty settlements, including 
Iglesia Colorada, the La Puerta administrative centre and the Viña del Cerro 
facilities, the solé metallurgic centre known in Chile which covered part of 
the mining production in the country and one of the few documented in 
the Andean world. 

South between Copiapó and Choapa, there is evidence of military raids and 
directs Cusco presence, which was interceded by Diaguita population in 
this area. For the Inca, the contact alone was enough to ensure specialised 
mining production which the State required. In orderto comply with these 
requirements and continué the annexation of the Qollasuyu, the road from 
Copiapó started towards the banks of the river of the same ñame to then 
go deep into the Huasco River basin. In this territory, another notable ele- 
ment is the presence of relevantTrans-Andean branches and others heading 
for the eastern sector of the Mountain Range, as the La Ollita, Peña Negra 
and Pircas Negras passes. Another branch takes the Nevado River, opening 
access to the basins of the Maricunga and Pedernales river basin, which 
communicate with the eastern side of the mountain range. 

The horizontal Inca road, south of the Copiapó basin, made use of a hori¬ 
zontal fault of the mountain range stretching through a large part of the na- 
tional territory. This remarkable geological feature in time became a pleas- 
antvalley, with abundant meadows, lakes and minerals. It starts at altitudes 
higher than 4,000 m in the basins of the Huasco (Valeriano fault) and Elqui 
(La Coipa fault) rivers; descends to 2,000-meter altitude between the Hur¬ 
tado and Alicahue rivers and to 500-600-meter altitude from the Aconcagua 
valley to the south. Such remarkable conditions were wisely made use of by 
the Tawantinsuyu to establish its main road there to the south, above all if it 
is taken into account that rough geography and the semi-arid climate make 






llama caravan traffíc very diffícult through another 
area. (Aldunate, Stehberg, Cornejo; 2001) 

In a tributary ravine to the Elqui River, very near 
the modern city of La Serena, Los Infieles stands 
as the Inca site with the greatest dimensions 
found to this day in the heart of the Diaguita 
territory. Its fífty premises are on a plateau, half- 
way up the mountain of the same ñame, in a rich 
area with mining resources and near a likely Inca 
crossroads. The settlement comprises five main 
architectural units, most of them comparable to 
the kancha concept. The site would have served 
as a camp for mitayos (compulsory workers) who 
completed work shifts in mining tasks of the v¡- 
cinity. 

The horizontal road that carne from Norte Chi¬ 
co joined in Putaendo with the one Crossing the 
mountain range from Argentina through the Valle 
Hermoso gate, to form the section between Los 
Patos and El Tambo, the latter located a short dis- 
tance from the area north of the city of San Fe¬ 
lipe. Atthis point it joined another cross road from 
Mendoza through the Uspallata pass. While sites 
like Tambillo, Ranchillos and Tambillitos marked 
the Trans-Andean section, such points as La Cala¬ 
vera, Juncal, Ojos de Agua, El Camarico, Salto 
del Soldado, Río Colorado, Primera Quebrada, 
El Guapi, la Florida and the above-mentioned El 
Tambo do likewise with the Trans-Andean section 
(Chile underthe Inca Empire). 

The arrival of the Inca in the Aconcagua valley 
crossed by Inca Diaguita towns, through local 
mandatory work (mita), was not very institution- 
alised in Central Chile because this part of the 
Qollasuyu, recently incorporated into the Inca 


world had not concluded, since the exploration 
and conquest were active until few years before 
the arrival of the Spanish. For this reason, territo- 
ries located south of the Choapa River were prob- 
ably added to the Empire during the final years of 
Tupaq Inca Yupanqui or early in the government 
of his son and successor Huayna Capac, roughly 
between the years 1485 and 1490. 

The Inca occupation centred on valleys adjacent 
to the Aconcagua River, to then move on to the 
Mapocho and Maipo River valleys. In the basin of 
the Mapocho and Maipo rivers there was an estab- 
lished Inca occupation, reflected especially by the 
great number of cemeteries where Inca ceramics 
are mixed, Diaguita- Inca and Aconcagua, the lat¬ 
ter in the local culture of Central Chile. It must be 
mentioned that Inca remnants inelude the shrine 
in Mount El Plomo, which dominates the city of 
Santiago. However, it is clear that there were open 
spaces in both basins where Cusco control had no 
reach, or at least was not as firmly installed as in 
the northernmost regions of the country. 

Early ethno-historic sources indícate that once the 
Inca road crossed the Aconcagua River heading 
for Curimón, it headed for south of the Chacabu- 
co range, las Casas de Chacabuco, Colina La Vieja 
and Huechuraba. In Quilicura it was joined west 
by the road coming from Quillota down the slope 
of La Dormida and Lampa. Obviously, at no point 
south of the Aconcagua valley can the Inca road 
be seen in its original State. Apparently, the road 
entered today’s city of Santiago as a single road to 
the Mapocho valley through current Avenida In¬ 
dependencia, across the river through where once 
one could find the Cal y Canto Bridge, through 
'Paredón y Tambillos del Inca'. Possibly, itwenton 






down Bandera Street towards Calera de Tango, Mount Chada, the Paine nar- 
rows and Mount Grande de La Compañía. 

We lack the information about their continuation further south, but chroni- 
cler Gerónimo de Vivar, in 1558, told of the existence of two Inca suspensión 
bridges on the Maipo River, one of which possibly coincides with the current 
Los Morros bridge. They must have connected with the road recently discov- 
ered on the Yeso River, an Andean tributary to the Maipo River, which seems 
to head for the Trans-Andean basin oftheTunayan River. 

Towards the south, the road would go through Alto Jahuel to the Cachapoal 
River, on which there may have been another Inca suspensión bridge, and 
subsequently a colonial bridge. Its continuation is uncertain, but some an- 
cient traces located south of the Cachapoal, and the Rengo cemetery, the 
La Muralla fortress, the Sol de San Pedro de Alcántara petro-glyph and a 
well-defined colonial road through an elabórate wall, all suggest it may have 
continued further south. (Aldunate, Stehberg, Cornejo; 2001) 

In this context chronicler Gerónimo de Vivar 10 [i] (1979:164) mentions the 
existence ofan Inca town and the Tawantinsuyu border: 

'... mountainsforming narrows. And here the Incas arrived when they carne to con- 
quer this land. Andfrom here on they could not pass... And there they populated a 
town, the foundations of which arefound to this day. And I do not speak of them 
beca use they are so ruined...’. 

Inca fortresses located south of the Maipo River reveal a certain unstable 
environment and the need to defend hostile groups further south. War 
for Incas was closely related to religión and combats with their adversaries 
were laden with a strong ceremonial content. Pucara de Chena, south of 
Santiago, is an Inca site which rises over a spur on the Chena range, visu- 
ally dominating the middle course of the Maipo River, the Paine narrows 
and the Chada Inca waka (sacred site), which controlled a settlement of the 
Aconcagua culture located on the foot of this mountain-island. South of the 
Paine narrows, on Mount Grande de La Compañía, also known as Mount 
Del Inga, is the southernmost settlement of the Tawantinsuyu. 


10 [1] Vivar, G. 1979 (1558). Crónica y relación copiosa y verdadera de los Reinos de Chile. 
Ed. Leopoldo Sáez Godoy, Berlín. 


The fort reveáis that Incas posed threats to Southern groups. European 
chroniclers, for instance, were told Topa Yupanqui decided to set the South¬ 
ern boundary of the empire on the Maulé River. Perhaps it was a way to say 
that Inca armies carne across the same tribes there which showed so much 
resistance to the Spanish in the Arauco Wars. The Battle of the Maulé, men- 
tioned by several chroniclers, where Inca troops would have been defeated, 
probably points to this turning point in Cusco people’s desire to conquer up 
to Southern Chile. 

In fact, no Inca settlements have been found beyond the bastión of La Com¬ 
pañía. The La Muralla site, located south of the Cachapoal River and in front 
of Lake Tagua Tagua, has walls with foreign characteristics, but its Inca ori- 
gin has notyet been established. 

Thus, 2,500 km from Cusco, La Compañía marks, for the time being, the 
Southern limit of the Inca’s actual dominions, after which there was a vast 
unstable border zone, plagued with warlike groups, where Inca penetration 
was in the form of simple raids. 

From there to the south, Cusco advances took the form of expeditions, 
sporadic contact and failed conquests, perhaps because the organisation 
of their inhabitants did not suit the Inca domination system, because there 
were no mining resources which interested the Tawantinsuyu, or merely 
due to the tenacious resistance shown by inhabitants of those lands, which 
cost lives and material resources which greatly exceeded the benefits. (Ber- 
enguer, 2009) 

The other road, heading south, has its source in Cochabamba and Chuqui- 
saca and enters the north and centre of today’s Argentine Andes. The Inca 
road network covers seven provinces: Jujuy, Salta, Tucumán, Catamarca, La 
Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza. In that geographical environment, Incas built 
around 3,000 km of road, Crossing the high plateau, valleys and ravines of 
the oíd Hispanic provinces of Tucumán and Cuyo, and arrived at current 
Chilean territory of several mountain passes, the Uspallata one being the 
southernmost. 

Today over a hundred segments of Inca roads survive in different natural 
environments and cultural landscape of Argentina. On the other hand, the 
number of tambos and other facilities linked by such road network was 



not negligible. Built of mud and stone, the remains of around 180 such 
structures have been discovered, from great fortresses, such as Andalgalá or 
Aconquija pucarás, to small road stops. 

The Qhapaq Ñan must be considered not only as a single highway, but rath- 
er many connected branches and supplemented by secondary and cross 
roads. The main road enters the Argentine territory in the Royal Calahoyo 
Tambo (today’s Bolivian border), profusely branching out to different crucial 
elements of various regions. 

It became a sort of network which communicated the entire territory under 
Inca political control. After drawing that network on a map, its winding race 
may be appreciated from Cusco to the Titicaca, towards Potosí and Uspall- 
ata, with an overall coincidental sense with the Andean massif, and mainly 
located in territories located between 2,000 and 3,500 meters above sea 
level. 

Secondary branches connected, for instance, the main mines with centres of 
power and consumption. Thus, through the Diablillos salt fíat a path com¬ 
municated the copper seams of Abra de las Minas with Coyparcito, in An- 
tofagasta de la Sierra. On the hills in Famatina, La Rioja, there are remnants 
of roads traced in search of gold and copper in Pampa Real, the same as 
links from Chaquiago, to Andalgalá to Quillay in the Hualfín valley with 
Capillitas copper and the Arenal Refinery with the snow-capped mountain 
of Aconquija. 

Other branches diverted from the main road in search of natural environ- 
ments with greater fertility, more fit for agricultural activity, or headed for 
favourable areas to set up storehouses or cólicas , such as in Coctaca, Rodeo 
de Humahuaca, Titiconte de Iruya and Los Colorados, with their eastward 
connection with the Shincal de Quimivil and La Poma Granaries. 

Some branches of the Qhapaq Ñan headed for border garrisons on the east- 
ern edge of the empire, as may be inferred from connections of the Acon¬ 
quija Pucará with Chaquiago de Andalgalá. 

The technical features of the road network range from the simple or har- 
rowed path, as a resulting of traflñc, to the variants of the clear and marked 
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road, ledge trail and with stone stairways; the difFerent shapes have ap- 
peared in an ascending succession of segments. 


In other cases, the road went through the plains which, given their vast- 
ness, helped it settle a certain distance from Rivers such as Yocavil (Santa 
María) Calchaquí and Hualfín. On plateau plains, the road was a straight 
line marked by the removal of stones and in some sections by boundary 
stones. But in mountain valleys it had a winding trace, following the topog- 
raphy of canyons and hills. 


In general, the Qhapaq Ñan, 
their branches and their 
support tambos were built 
in places with the proper 
natural conditions, such as 
drinking water, pastures for 
pack camelids, terrain fit 
for agriculture and firm soil 
awayfrom marshyareas. 

More elabórate segments 
are located in the Del Toro 
and De las Capillas, Iruya, 

Santa Ana ravines - Colo¬ 
rado Valley in Valle Grande, 

Jujuy and Shincal de Qui- 
mivil. They inelude ledge 
cobbled sections, with stone 
stairways to overeóme the 
steepest slopes. Other sec¬ 
tions were enclosed in walls 

and are elevated, for instance in the vicinity of Shincal, Tastil, Queta, Ran- 
chillos,Titiconte, La Huerta, La Ciudacita or Aconquija Snow-capped Mount, 
Chaquiago de Andalgalá and Tilcara. 



As mentioned above, the main branch of the Qhapaq Ñan entered the cur- 
rent Argentine territory in the Royal Calahoyo Tambo , located on the border 
with Bolivia, at paral leí 22 o S. According to chronicler Antonio de Herrera 



(1736), it carne directly from Cusco, through Puno, Sillustani and Chucuito to 
the western side of Lake Poopo, through Orna Porco de Aullagas, the east- 
ern part of the Uyuni salt fíat, Tupiza and Talina, to the above-mentioned 
Calahoyo, Rinconadilla and El Moreno Tambos. A major branch headed for 
the Quebrada de Humahuaca (ravine), going through the Alto Zapagua and 
Hornadita tambos , and connected the establishments of Juire, Putuquito, 
Coctaca, Rodero, Peñas Blancas, Cerro Chisca, Yacoraite, Campo Morado, La 
Huerta, Puerta de la Huerta, Perchel and Tilcara. The Inca Road ( Camino del 
Inca ) connected all enclaves, from Maimará to Inca Cueva (Upper Zapagua) 

and in certain sites it con- 
sisted of the remodelling of 
previous traces. There are 
still clearly visible segments 
in Inca Cueva, Zapagua, 
Hornaditas, Chisca, Yaco¬ 
raite, Campo Morado, La 
Huerta, Perchel, Puerta de 
Juella and Tilcara. From Hu¬ 
mahuaca to the east there 
are branches of the Qhapaq 
Ñan linking eastern territo- 
ries such as the Iruya, San¬ 
ta Victoria Oeste and Valle 
Grande ravines. 

On the plateau, the Qhapaq 
Ñan descended to the Del 
Toro ravine through Punta 
Ciénaga and turned South¬ 
west through IV Caves, to 
the north-western suburb of 
Tastil , from where it went towards the Calchaquí valley, horizontally. On it, 
north to south, linked facilities were Corralito, Capillas, Corral Blanco, Po¬ 
trero de Payogasta, Cortaderas, Paya-Guitian Gate, Angastaco and Animaná. 


Among the great number of peaks in the región, including northern Chile, 
Southern Bolivia and north-western Argentina, the Llullaillaco volcano , in 
the province of Salta, stands out given its height and importance. It had the 




most important mountain shrine in Argentina, 
judging by the effort put into the construction of 
many buildings which go from the foot to the top, 
the road and also the characteristics of ofFerings 
placed there five centuries ago. 

The road then travelled through the western part 
of the Yocavil valley and linked major facilities 
such as Tolombón, Pichao, Quilmes and Fuerte 
Quemado, where important Inca mines have been 
studied. At the Southern end of the valley stood 
the major establishment of Punta de Balasto or 
Ingamana, according to historical geographical 
ñame. After the latter and Hualfín, located at the 
head of the valley of the same ñame, the knowl- 
edge of the field was scant. 

Ingamana was a kind of road junction, an inter- 
section or Tinkuy from which several branches 
started. One headed south-west and ascend¬ 
ed to the snowy peaks of Aconquija through the 


Huehuel (or Becovel) and Campo Colorado Tam¬ 
bo 3,700 and 4,700 m high respectively. Another 
one went to the west, to the Hualfín valley and 
through Campo del Arenal or Pozuelos. Another 
one connected the Arenal Refinery and Médanos 
with Chaquiago de Andalgalá, through the Cap- 
illitas hills. It is also likely that from the latter a 
branch diverted towards Pucará de Aconquija. 

From Nacimientos and Hualfin, Qhapaq Ñan re- 
turned to its south-southeast course, linking the 
imperial sites of Hualfín, Quillay, Shincal, Tam- 
billos de Zapata and Watungasta. From there, it 
slowly climbed up the Andes Mountain Range to¬ 
wards the Chilean Valley of Copiaco. 

The Andean Road System continued south, en- 
tering Riojan territory via Costa de Reyes, where 
the quite deteriorated ruins of a tambos are vis¬ 
ible. It crossed the Copacabana sierra to arrive 
to the Tambería de los Cazaderos. From there, it 
continued through the valley and the Famatina si¬ 
erra, with examples of Incan architecture in Tam¬ 
bería Inca, Pampa Real and Negro Overo. It later 
crossed the Vinchina valley via Rincón del Toro 
and Guandacol. 

A series of roads crossed the Andean Cordillera, 
connecting, on both sides of the range, territo- 
ries that today belong to Argentina and Chile. 
In pre-lnca, Inca and historical times, the Ande¬ 
an massif was crossed by countless trails served 
by different means of transport. Original settlers 
crossed it on foot and later on llamas, which were 
used as pack animáis. With the advent of horses, 
new possibilities opened. Then carne the vaquerías 
or cattle transport on foot. Finally, wheeled ve- 
hicles arrived, first animal drawn and later mo- 


torised. In each case, roads were adapted to that 
specific mode. 

A little further south, a trail connects today’s San 
Juan región known asjáchal,Angulasto,Tocota and 
the San Guillermo National Park via Agua Negra 
with the mining area known today as Almirante 
Latorre and Vicuña, in Chile. Several Inca tambos 
and animal trails have been found that connect¬ 
ed San Juan’s pre-lnca valleys with the Calingasta 
región in today’s Chile to the lllapel and Combar- 
bala regions. A series of Inca remains have been 
found in them, on each side of the Cordillera. 

Finally, the southernmost Inca road connected the 
Southern area of today’s San Juan with the Valle 
de Uspallata (today Mendoza), linking the Inca 
settlements of Ciénaga de Yalguaraz, El Leoncito, 
Tambillos, Ranchillos and Tambillitos. From there, 
it crossed the Andean Cordillera to the south of 
the Aconcagua Mount towards Quillota, Colina, 
Mapocho, Maipo and Cachapoal, in modern-day 
Chile, where definitive evidence of Inca occupa- 
tion has been gathered. 





Qhapaq Ñan usages and ways of 
travelling 

Although there were no horses before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, it must be considered that these 
bridges and roads were at the Service of people but 
also of pack animáis such as llamas, which usually 
accompanied travellers. Inca armies that serviced 
the roads were made up of hundreds, sometime 
thousands of people who were always accompa¬ 
nied by an equally significant number of llamas. 
Simple pedestrian roads for the transit of one or 
two people were limited to domestic roads. Some- 
times they were used by chaskis , or messengers, 
and by occasional travellers. 

Chaskis are certainly an important component of 
the Andean Road System as they played the role 
of messengers, carrying the news that the political 
apparatus required for the functioning of the State 
in a timely and efficient fashion for. They were spe- 
cifically trained from childhood to opérate within 
a system of runners who carried messages and 
small objects over the period of a few days along 
the Tawantinsuyu settlements. Thanks to chaskis 
and their deep knowledge of the routes, the Incas 
and the officials of the Tawantinsuyu received In¬ 
formation about events taking place in places far 
away from Cuzco. 

The network of chaskis allowed this. They were 
positioned in places called chaskiwasi , where they 
lived with their families. These chaskiwasi were 
distributed at certain points along the way, at a 
distance cióse enough so that messengers could 
get from one post to another quickly to convey or 
deliverthe message within a very short time. Itap- 
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pears that messages were consistently associated 
to khipus , which contained the basis of the infor- 
mation that was deciphered by specialists called 
khipukamayuq. There are no other forms of written 
records. However, the codes enclosed in the geo- 
metric figures of textiles called topaku are yet to be 
deciphered, along with the a series of mysterious 
boards telling the history of the Incas and which 
are referred to in documents dating from the six- 
teenth century. In any case, what it is known for 
su re is that chaskis carried khipus. 

Chaskis must have worked on a daily basis, keep- 
ing the network working all year round. But the 
most important usage, one which surely required 
a permanent maintenance structure and constant 
repairs, seems to have been connected to the mas- 
sive movement of armies and entire communities 
of mitimaes for economic and strategic reasons, 
sometimes to remóte places. 

It should be taken into account that these roads 
were also constantly used by mita workers, who 
had to fulfil obligations towards the State outside 
their domestic domain, as well as by State officials 
called curacas and their respective courts on their 
visitstothe regions undertheirdomination. Roads 
were also served by civil servants known as kama- 
yuq, who had to carry out the tasks of their spe- 
cialisation in several locations around the country, 
for example textile workshops, goldsmithing or 
pottery, water engineering, agrarian engineering, 
civil engineering and architectural engineering. 
The Incas and their court also used the roads, es- 
pecially in times of military campaigns. 

Soldiers walked in groups of varying magnitude 
and were frequently stocked with abundant stra¬ 


tegic provisions, even though the Empire boast- 
ed a very sophisticated system of deposits and 
stores of food and weapons located along the 
main roads. A military caravan was made up of 
a significant amount of soldiers and of a no less 
significant amount of llamas, which were used as 
pack animáis but also as providers of meat and 
eventually of wool and leather. Considering the 
fact that a military campaign could last months 
or even years, this kind of logistics was necessary. 

Although many sections of Qhapaq Ñan were 
wide enough to allow for the movement of large 
quantities of people, probably organised following 
the decimal system that was the reference for the 
Inca government’s accounting, many of the roads 
were actually quite narrow, so there were several 
sections that allowed no more than two or three 
people walking side by side. There were roads that 
were two or three metres wide. Several of them 
were long stairways that must have taken longer 
to traverse than those that were ten metres wide. 

The existence of military and administrativo roads 
has been suggested, although it is possible that 
the former were only used in places that, back 
then, were considered border areas lined with 
forts and other strictly military resources. This 
must have been the nature of the roads located 
on the north end, in the Guayllabamba, Chota and 
Mira regions in the land of the Caranquis and the 
Pastos, as well as of the access roads to the Arm¬ 
azón and the roads in Mapuche and Huarpe ter- 
ritory, in the Southern end. The roads next to the 
chiriguanos in the Bolivian east must have served 
the same purpose. 



In a way, the entire Qhapaq Ñan, especially the 
routes connecting the most important cities, was 
intended for the traffic of armies and of mitmaq , 
the second largest group of users. 

The mitmae policy was one of the political and 
economic strategies that the Incas developed to 
great success. There were Cañaris from Ecuador 
and Chachapoyas, Indians from Trujillo on the 
Cuzco valleys, but also natives of Cuzco and Mo- 
chicas in other parts of the Tawantinsuyu, carry- 
ing out eflñcient productive tasks. Regardless of 
the distance, entire communities were transferred 
from one place to another to solve problems of 
overpopulation, underoccupation, shortages or 
excess of workforce. Qhapaq Ñan allowed for the 
movement of hundreds of people of all ages and 
of both sexes. They could easily return to their 
places of origin, as it happened during the Span- 
ish conquest. In a matter of days, entire Inca cities 
or areas were left inhabited, turning places such 
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as Huanaco Pampa and Pumpu into ghost 
towns in a short period of time. 

But, in general, the roads were not used ex- 
clusively to serve the administrative or the 
economic needs of the State, although they 
primarily played that role since they linked 
the Inca centres of power and allowed for 
the distribution and circulation of goods 
produced for those purposes. In many in- 
stances, roads were key in the building of 
new production centres and in the devel- 
opment of low-productivity areas by setting 
up irrigation systems and farming terraces 
nearthe road, regardless of the existence of 
inhabited centres, thus promoting resettle- 
ment in uninhabited places that were none- 
theless suitable for specific forms of pro¬ 
duction and for the exploitation of natural 
resources. 

The fact that several roads were built to link 
the administrative centres of the Incas lends 
them an original administrative purpose, in 
the same way that several roads were clearly 
planned and built to cater for explicit eco¬ 
nomic needs, especially those linked to ex¬ 
ploitation sites such as mines orto places of 
agricultural and hydraulic interest, like river 
basins or lakes near water springs for the 
irrigation of valleys. Road were also used 
for the transportation of minerals, wood, 
feathers, textile fabrics such as wool, cotton 
or other kind of fibres, food and worship 
goods. Transportation was headed to Cuzco, 
but they frequently served the complemen- 
tary mechanisms that characterise Andean 
economy, so the transversal roads that al- 




lowed for the exchange of producís of different ecological tiers were a vital 
integrating factor for the villages that benefited from such exchanges, as 
well as for the State since it eflñciently fulfilled its redistributive programs. 

Although taxation was explicitly directed to the exploitation of labour of 
communities incorporated into the Inca Empire,thetransportation of goods 
played a relevant role in the regime as it constituted the rent that the State 
used to keep its power through redistribution. This is how the work of the 
mitmaqkuna of Cochabamba, in Bolivia, translated into substantial cargos of 
maize that were transported to Cuzco by long caravans of llamas. The same 
applies to cargos of coca leaves, with depots like the ones in Huanaco and 
Paria that were connected to the eastern mountains where they were grown. 

The study carried out by Walter Sánchez (2008) addresses the process of 
change that took place in the valleys and yungas of Cochabamba during the 
Inca Horizon (1400-1538 d.C) and highlights the importance of understand- 
ing the processes of relational social changes generated by the Inca pres- 
ence in the valleys and yungas, where he focused on the historical process of 
the local resturcturing of the population. 

Walter Sánchez carries out a descriptive study of the Andean Road System, 
which connected valleys, the puna and the Chochabamba yungas, and sug- 
gests the importance of the relational networks created between these areas 
for the exchange of producís, ideas and technologies. (cf. Sánchez 2002; 
2007^ 2008). 

The Andean Road System was not only used for economic and military pur- 
poses, which are the basis of its existence. The construction of roads is also 
associated with cults and purposes of religious origin. Many of the roads 
begin in, and lead to, sacred places and sanctuaries. Some of them existed 
to serve this purpose only—to take the inhabitants of a región to the highest 
peak in the area orto a lake, the sites of the main Apu orthe pakarina, whom 
they worshiped during specific times of the year. 

It is likely that most of the Apus and pakarinas were reached through lo¬ 
cal roads, but some as important as the one in Copacabana, located in the 
península of the same ñame, in the Lake Titicaca, were reached through 
main roads. The road to Pachacamac was a special case because it was Peru’s 
most important sanctuary and the second largest urban centre after Cuzco. 


On the other hand, the Pachacamac road was originally one of the best 
and most used roads since the times of the Wari Empire, both the Coastal 
route(served bythefírst Spaniardsto arrive in Perú in 1533, from Cajamarca 
to what was then known as the “mosque”) and the route along the sier¬ 
ra, Qhapaq Ñan, which was linked to Jaula, in the area around the ancient 
capital of the Wari Empire, used by the Spaniards who travelled around the 
country for the return journey. 

Qhapaq Ñan crossed small and large populated centres in theTawantinsuyu 
or else ran along at a short distance. In fací, it didn’t always cross towns 
and in many instances a special section was built to connect the main road 
to the city. Travellers could walk the road without Crossing the city. This is 
how the centres in the Cordillera are connected, including Quito, Tome- 
bamba, Cajamarca, Huánuco Pampa, Pumpu, Xauca, Vilcashuamán, Cusco, 
Raqchim Hatuncolla, Chucuito, Chuquiabo, Paria, Catarpe, Tílcara, La Paya, 
Andagalá, Chilecito, Uspallata and other smaller centres to the south. These 
centres were at the same time connected to Coastal centres and to other 
second and third range centres. The most outstanding Coastal centres were 
Túmbez, Chiquitoy, Chan Chan, Chimúcapac, Pachacamac, Incahuasi, Tam¬ 
bo Colorado and Paredones de Nasca. 11 



11 The ñames assigned here are based on the Spanish spelling. 



The construction of the Andean Road System 

The Inca network of roads is South America’s largest single archaeologi- 
cal remain. Since the Incas didn’t have wheeled transportation systems, 
the road’s size and design features were adapted to the geography, to pe- 
destrian movements and to the traffic of llamas. Therefore, the road’s size 
and design features addressed, mainly, the needs of people’s traffic and the 
transportation of goods. 

The purposes guiding the construction and transformation ofthe pre-lncan 
roads respond to a set offactors related to the expansión ofthe Tawantin- 
suyu: political and military (displacement and supply of armies, the touring 
ofthe Inca around provinces, civil servants and administrators); economic 
(workforce mobilisation, agricultural producís, raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods); socio-cultural (ethnic linking and integration ofthe múltiple 
political units that made it up), and religious (access and peregrination to 
the main huacas, annual ceremonies and Qhapaq Hucha rituals). 

A large part of Qhapaq Ñan existed before the Inca expansión. The display 
of civil engineering and workforce mobilisation in the provinces entailed an 
organisational capacity and leadership that the Incas inherited from the po¬ 
litical experiences and technological achievements of previous governments 
like the Wari,Tiwanaku, Mochica, Chimú and Lupaca, taking them to a new 
spatial and structural scale (Hyslop, 1984; Lumbreras, 1999:114-116). 

The funding of such an enterprise demanded the mobilisation of a huge 
workforce. Cieza de León said: “...overseers went over the ground, made 
the trace ofthe road, and the Indians received instructions to construct the 
road using local labour. Each province completed the section ofthe road 
within its own limits”When overseers reached “unpopulated” areas, indige- 
nous people living inland would bring food and tools to do part ofthe work 
"in such a way that with a lot of joy and little sorrow everything was done.” 
(Cieza de León, [1553] 1973 b: 57). 

Two main roads ran along the Tawantinsuyu , one along the coast and the 
other one on the highlands, with other transversal roads connecting major 
centres with these roads and with one another (Hyslop, 1984: Fig. 1.1). The 
road on the highlands began in the Ancasmayo River, over the current bor- 



der between Colombia and Ecuador, and ran down south through Quito, 
Tumipampa, Huancapampa, Cajamarca, Jauja, Vilcas and Cuzco until Aya- 
vire, where it split in two to border the Lake Titicaca. In Bolivia, it crossed 
the highlands until Chuquisaca and then ran down through Tupiza until 
Tucumán, in Argentine. A branch ran to the coast of Coquimbo and then 
down along to the basin in Santiago de Chile. A second branch crossed Ar¬ 
gentina until the outskirts of Mendoza before Crossing the Andes. Crosscut- 
ting branches connected Cusco and Nasca, Cusco and Arequipa, Chuchito 
and Arequipa, Jauja and Pachacamac, and Chanchan and Cajamarca (Rowe, 
1946:230). 

A network of secondary roads linked all the Tawantinsuyu populations. Other 
roads stretched eastwards to the Chachapoyas provinces in the north and 
the Paucartambo provinces in the south.The Incas spread across the eastern 
Andes via the Carabaya región, in the east part of Lake Titicaca. There is fac¬ 
tual evidence in the form of roads and fortresses that proves this. Franciscan 
missionaries travelled from Carabaya, following "the Inca’s wide royal road” 
that led from the Apolo valley to Ixiamas, towards the Madre de Dios River. 
According to Armentia, the remains ofthe road were still visible two centu- 
ries later, in 1890 (Saignes, 1985:18). The Inca domination over the Alto Beni 
is therefore proven: the existence of a road testifies that the penetration was 
deep. The area was named "province ofthe chunchos ”, whose administrative 
centre was, according to chroniclers, Ayaviri, Cañe or Zama, a village crossed 
by the fírst Spanish expeditions from the Collao and which in 1563 was still 
the north-eastern limit ofthe Charcas Audiencia (Saignes, 1985; Renard Ca- 
sevitz et al., 1988). 

The main Coastal road began at Tumbes, connected to the highland road 
by a lateral branch. It then continued on along the coast, Crossing valleys 
until, at least, Arequipa. This Coastal road was up to four or five metres wide. 
When it crossed irrigated valleys, it was flanked with walls of moulded mud, 
sometimes covered with painted figures of animáis and other drawings, 
according to Estete (1534). 

Irrigation channels ran along this road and, in some places, fruit trees taller 
than the mud walls provided shade to travellers, according to Xerez (1534). 
However, when the road crossed sandy deserts, they became mere trails on 
the sand marked, at regular intervals, with signs or stakes. When it crossed 
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steep hills or rocky promontones, it narrowed 
down to one metre wide and was cut into the 
stone or was supported by retaining walls. If there 
was a risk of collapse from above, another wall was 
built inside to secure it (Cobo [1653] 1890). 

The road of the highlands was much narrower be- 
cause the rugged terrain demanded greater engi- 
neering skills. In steep slopes, it zigzagged to re¬ 
duce the decline, and whenever it was necessary, 
stone steps were used. In marshy land or in flood- 
prone areas, it ran on an avenue built with soil 
blokes and grass. Sometimes, roads were paved 
with fíat stones and, at some intervals, there were 
sewers roofed with rocks (Cobo, 1890). 

The road from Phuyupata Marka to Sayaq Marka, 
discovered by the Wenner-Gren scientifíc expe- 
dition (Fejos, 1944), in the Machu Picchu región, 
is about one metre wide and is paved with fíat 
stones. In steep slopes, it is supported by retain¬ 
ing walls that are three to four metres tall. When 
surrounding a crag, it crosses a five-metre long 
tunnel that was made by widening a small natural 
crevice until it allowed an erect man to cross. The 
floor of the tunnel is cut in low steps (Fejos, 1944). 

In pre-lnca times there were regional roads and 
tracks built by lordships. It is possible that the 
Coastal road connecting the villages in the val- 
leys from Chimú to Pachacamac had been served 
many centuries before. The same is likely to have 
happened in sections connecting major centres in 
the sierra. 

As for its size and features, the Andean Road 
System is a novel phenomenon that was built to 
fulfil Inca expansión plans. The layout of the two 


main roads and ofthe crosscutting transversal branches show howthe Inca 
sought to maximize the circulation of producís from different ecological 
tiers, from the eastern side ofthe Andes to the Pacific Ocean. In this sense, 
it combined several natural and cultural landscapes with great dynamism, 
allowing for fast traffic. It also favoured the communication and integration 
of a large number of different societies within the Tawantinsuyu. Qhapaq 
Ñan linked major pre-lnca political centres in highly populated areas like 
Peru’s Coastal valleys, Ecuadores mountain valleys and the pastoral areas of 
the highlands. On the other hand, less populated Andean areas became 
important during the development ofthe Tawantinsuyu. 

At least forty four provinces were linked by the sierra main road, among 
them Cajamarca, Huanuco, Laguna de Junín; Huanca, Vilcas, Chilque, 
Lupaca, Colla, Pacajes, and Charcas. There are records of thirty eight Coastal 
divisions, from Tumbes to Arica, the most important being Lambayeque, 
Pascamayo, Chimú; Chancay, Lurín; Chincha, lea, Nazca, Moquegua, and 
Arica (Levillier, 1942: map; Rowe, 1946:186-192; Hyslop, 1984,1990). 

The layout of the Andean Road System stems from geographical factors 
(sandy soil, stony soil, soil subject to flooding, slopes, river Crossing) and so- 
cioeconomic factors (military defence, administration, access to mines, co¬ 
ordinaron of inhabited centres, religión). Other factors such as the amount 
of traffic afforded by the route and the available workforce for its construc- 
tion and maintenance also affected the physical nature ofthe roads. 

The technology used in the construction ofthe road was the work of skilled 
professionals who applied the appropriate techniques to the different An¬ 
dean gradients. The construction presented a wide variety of forms, from 
main roads featuring retaining walls, pavements, terraces, elevated road- 
beds, drainage, and bridges to simple trails. 

Several aspeets influenced the location and the direction of Qhapaq Ñan. 
Deserts crossed by water courses posed serious obstacles. In northern Perú, 
the southward section beginning at Piura borders the Sechura desert. In the 
Coastal regions of lea and Nasca, which lack quality water sources, roads ad- 
vance inland. In the north of Chile, the layout avoids the very dry maritime 
coast and the Atacama Desert, following instead the Cordillera foothills, 
where there are water deposits (Hyslop, 1984). 









In mountainous areas, the road was designed to 
avoid slopes greater than 50 o , but hillsides were 
unavoidable. The sierra road from Cuzco to Qui¬ 
to is a succession of upward and downward hills. 
The sierra routes feature smooth curves and de- 
viations to accommodate the layout to craggy 
slopes, mountain paths, rocky outcrops and other 
obstacles. There are no longitudinal segments in 
the flanks of the Cordillera, except for the arid val- 
leys in northeast Argentina and the north of Chile, 
where permanent rivers are not too frequent. 

The rectilinear layout is more common in fíat 
lands, in high plateaus, in deserted areas and in 
the irrigated plains of the Peruvian coast. Accord- 
ing to Cobo, a section of twenty five kilometres 
crossed the Rimac Rivervalley. Rectilinear sections 
were explored by Hyslop in the Atacama Desert, 
in the Uspallata valley, in the desert between the 
Pisco and Chincha valleys and in another desert 
north of Santiago, in Chile. In short, the layout of 
the Andean Road System was not based on rigid 
principies but adapted to the nature of the land- 
scapes it traversed. 

Soil Science and local geology were taken into ac- 
countforthe planning of each section. The type of 
surface—sandy, rocky, flood-prone, farmland and 
herbal meadows—generated local construction 
techniques (Hyslop, 1984: 225-244). Long distanc- 
es of sandy soil were covered along the Peruvian 
coast and on the Atacama Desert. Sometimes the 
construction incorporated lateral walls of adobe, 
mud or stone, which were between four to thir- 
ty five metres tal I. In other cases, the road was 
marked by a single line of stones, likes the ones 
between Chincha and Pisco, or was created by 


sweeping pebbles away from the route’s layout, 
like the one in Atacama. 

The roads that crossed agricultural land had lat¬ 
eral walls intended to protect the crops from trav- 
ellers and pack animáis, according to chroniclers. 
Roads were between three to ten metres wide. On 
the Pacific coast, tapia walls were used, like in the 
Lunahuaná section, on the Cañete valley, which 
leads to Incawasi. In the mountains, dry-stone 
walls were erected, like the ones in the Southwest 
side of the Lake Titicaca (Hyslop, 1984:231-232). 
The transit through grass meadows was common 
in regions 4,000 metres above sea level, suitable 
for the herding of camelidae. These segments are 
still visible today in Ecuadores barren plateaus and 
in the Bolivian puna. Some of them are sixteen 
metres wide. 

The construction of routes on hydrated soil in¬ 
volved several techniques: draining channels, 
paving the soil and elevated roadbeds. The paved 
sections are visible in Cuzco, on the trail to Machu 
Picchu (Bingham, 1930:21-27; Fejos 1944:54-58), in 
Taquesi and on a branch in Llactapampa, Bolivia. 
Elevated roads on rocky beds were filled with soil 
and the lateral walls covered with stone. The most 
famous is the Anta road, in Cuzco, described by 
Cieza de León (1973 a: 213). 

On the route between the Lambayeque and the 
Zaña valleys, the elevated surface was created with 
filling extracted from the irrigation channels that 
ran along the road (Kosok, 1978:619-620). In Hua¬ 
naco, a short road crosses a small lake located in 
the southeast area. In the barren plateaus north 
of Ingapirca, in the province of Cañar (Ecuador), 
a road crossed a flood zone. The Qollasuyu road, 


which crossed two low bays south of Chuchito, 
was described by the chronicler Cobo (1653) and 
later seen by Hyslop (1984: 234-235). 

The steep Andean slopes were one of the great¬ 
er challenges for the State engineers. Hyslop de¬ 
scribes four different types of slopes: those which 
demanded an ascending or descending road; un- 
dulated slopes; the sides of a sierra and a combi¬ 
naron of the first and the third options. 

The Incas combined several construction tech¬ 
niques, for example steps with retaining walls and 
excavations in the slopes and zigzag layouts. The 
advantage of the stairs is that they allow a straight 
route in rugged terrains. In general, stairs are 
made with rocks or rough stones, like those in the 
sections leading up to the sierra from the Pisco 
valley and in Huanaco, where there is a variety of 
Inca stairs (Hyslop, 1984: Figure 15.15). 

By using stairs, the Inca roads could get to a cer- 
tain point in half the time than a modern route for 
vehicles. The stairs demanded continual mainte- 
nance by the mitayos in charge, and many sections 
are still being used today. Finally, on main roads 
and important places steps are excavated in the 
slope’s solid stone. This type of stone demanded 
the same kind of technology and labour as the 
construction of thin stone walls of fine masonry. 
Cieza de León says that the stairs were made with 
picks and fire. It is perhaps significant that this 
kind of masonry wasn’t practiced in the Southern 
part of the Lake Titicaca and that it was more com¬ 
mon between Cuzco and Jauja. The zigzag layout 
for ascending or descending mountainous sides 
was used from Colombia to Argentina. 






The most common cases are road on hills that run 
paral leí to the route. If the slope was less than 15 o , it 
didn’t require any complements. The general trend 
among roads that were over two metres wide was 
to incorpórate lateral retaining walls as a means of 
decreasing the slope, creating a horizontal plañe 
for transit (Hyslop, 1984). A variant of this technique 
appears in abrupt hillsides with a gradient between 
30 o and 70 o , where taller walls were used. A re- 
markable engineering achievement can be found 
in a stair segment of the Inca route that runs along 
a rocky canyon in the Cañete middle valley, with a 
gradient over 50 o . 

To cross the mighty and narrow Andes, several re- 
sources and means were needed, including bridg- 
es and raft crossings, among others. Small rivers 
could be waded across easily, except in the rainy 
season. For these reasons, part of the traflñc was 
seasonal. Narrow rivers were crossed by placing 
long rafters covered with boards and crosscutting 
sticks. The Huatanay River, in Cuzco, was crossed by 
a bridge covered with stones that were three to four 
metres long, many of which were still there until a 
channel was built. Some of the biggest rivers are 
calm enough to be crossed by rafts. A passenger 
raft operated on the Santa River, on the northern 
coast (Cieza, 1553; Cobo, 1890), and another one was 
still being used in the early 20 th century in the Azán- 
garo River, in Puno. 

Wide and deep river valleys were crossed by using 
well-constructed suspensión bridges suspended 
from four pillars or masonry towers, two at each 
side of the river. Each bridge needed five cables 
of forty metres of diameter made with branches 
braided into ropes. Cables were wound very tight 
around the logs of the towers and then they were 


firmly secured. Three of the cables were used for the foot path and two 
smaller additional cables acted as handrails. Pieces of wood were tied to 
the cable floor, which was later strewn with branches and straws. Handrails 
were made by weaving fibres or ropes between the floor and the suspensión 
cables. These bridges tended to sag in the middle, and this caused them 
to sway in the wind (Rowe, 1946:232-233; Hyslop, 1984:317-329). A famous 
bridge is the one over the Apurímac River (Squier, 1974: 295) 

.The Andean Road System linked the different administrative centres along 
the entire territory, from Colombia to Mendoza (Argentina) and the centre 
of Chile, at a distance of four to six days’ travel Urban centres combined 
an orthogonal pattern, especially present in the central part of Cuzco, 01 - 
lantaytambo, Chinchero, Hatunxauxa, Hatuncolla y Chucuito. In others, the 
predominant spatial pattern was radial, like in Huanuco Pampa, Pumpu, 
Incahuasi and lambería del Inca, in Chilecito. In cases of urban resettle- 
ment, the Spaniards superimposed the checkerboard system characteristic 
of all foundations made in America. Some of these centres were destroyed, 
like Tomebamba, located in modern-day Cuenca (Ecuador), but others are 
still standing and are therefore subject to be studied following archaeologi- 
cal methodology, as was the case with Huanaco Pampa (Craig Morris, 1987, 
1999); Pumpu, in the Junín area (Matos, 1994), and Pisac, in the sacred valley 
(Kaulicke et al., 2003) 

The architectural plan of an Inca centre is comparable to that of a Europe- 
an city of the same period., Huanuco Pampa, located on Qhapaq Ñan has 
almost 5,000 building including palaces, 500 deposits, hundreds of more 
rustic-looking buildings that seem to be prívate homes, temples, observa- 
tories, barracks and a ceremonial ushnu of puré Cuzco style in the centre of 
the square. 

Archaeological evidence shows that a large part of the buildings were tem- 
porarily occupied, but there were people who lived in them to do their duty 
as temple servants, quipocamayos , construction workers, and stonecutters, 
as censed by Iñigo Ortiz during his visit to León de Huanuco in 1562. It is 
possible that among the temple servants there were skilled workers Corn¬ 
ing from far away, as well as architects who were in charge of designing 
the main roadbeds and the ceremonial areas comprising the ushnu and the 




square. Another possible exception was women, who weaved and cooked 
inside the aqlla wasi, the house of the chosen weavers (Morris, 1999: 42-43). 

Both Huánuco Pampa and Pumpu perfectly fit the definition of urban cen¬ 
tres. They boast Cuzco-style elite residential architecture, a large ceremonial 
plaza, other building compounds, and large neighbours for villagers, dif- 
ferentiated by their socioeconomic status and work specialisation. The long 
rectangular structure that surrounded the central plaza is the core of the 
installation (Morris, 1987: Fig. 1; Matos, 1994, map). Another special feature 
of these centres was the huge facilities built for the storage of food and 
manufactured goods. 

In addition to urban centres and tambos , there were also military installa- 
tions intended to defend the borders of the State. The network of fortresses 
was apparently more important in some of the Tawantinsuyu regions than it 
was in others, such as in northern Quito, Ecuador, the site of the Rumichu- 
co pucará , and, further north, the remarkable Pambamarca complex, which 
occupies an area of six kilometres over the peak of a mountain. It is made 
up of at least fourteen walled enclosures separated by a few hundred metres 


between each other. The tallest unit is about 4,075 metres and the lowest 
about 3,400 metres. The different quarters are considered part of the same 
complex due to their proximity (Hyslop 1999.155.1990). Eastern Bolivia con- 
centrates most of these military installations, among them Condorhuasi in 
Tanja, Oroncota in R. Pilcomayo, Incahuasi 100 km to the east, and Incallac- 
ta in Cochabamba. The Pucará de Andalgalá stands in the southeast comer 
of the country, defending the border with the yungas and the pampa. The 
most important military installations in the area of Cuzco are Pumamarca 
and Huillca Raccay. 

The most outstanding features are the surrounding defensive walls, which 
feature a zigzag pattern in some places, and their strategic location in the 
landscape, like the Incawasi in Cañete (Hyslop, 1985,1987). Roads off Qhapaq 
Ñan reached these citadels to supply them. The palace, administrative, po- 
litical and economic functions of the Inca centres were crucial to secure the 
economic, political and military basis on which the Tawantinsuyu rested. 

The Andean Road System generated a system of establishments called tam- 
pu (tambos), spread along the routes. These were about a day’s walk apart and 
served as lodging for travellers and itinerant State personnel like military 
men and mitimaes. These tambos held warehouses for storing forage, food, 
fuel, clothes, supplies and weapons for travellers. 

Sewer and general maintenance was carried out nearby communities as 
part of the mita (Rowe, 1946; Strube, 1963). Murra suggests that the persons 
in charge of the Service of the tambos were older men unable to carry out 
other obligations (Murra, 1980). Guarnan Poma de Ayala (1988: 1002-1007) 
provides a categorisation of tambos —cities and royal tambos, village and 
royal tambo, and royal tambo and small tambos. Along the road there were 
also refuges for the chaskiwasi or messengers. 

The archaeological remains of tambos, whose length ranges from twenty to 
hundreds of metres, manifest that these posts were built and organised with 
great flexibility and that each one of them reflected the special relationships 
that existed between the varied needs of the State and the very diverse con- 
ditions of the local cultural and natural environment. It is almost impossible 
to determine the exact number of tambos that existed in Inca times. Vaca de 
Castro (1908) and Guarnan Poma (1988) made a list of about two hundred 



tambos , but the list omits many important points 
and routes. Based on the archaeological data, 
Hyslop estimates a mínimum of 1,000 tambos — 
and a máximum of over 2,000—based on an av- 
erage of twenty kilometres between each tambo 
and a 24,000 km-long network (1984: 277). The 
Huarau tambo , Taparaku, Tunsucancha and Tarma 
tambo are located in Huanuco; in the far south of 
the Empire there is a series of tambos and small 
tambos like the ones in Punta de Balasto, Tocota, 
Cazaderos, Leoncito y Tambillo (González, 2000: 
326; Barcena, 2001). 

The basic unit of Inca architecture was a rectan¬ 
gular building, used to make different combina- 
tions. The basic compound unit was the kancha , a 
rectangular enclosure housing three or more rect¬ 
angular buildings placed symmetrically around a 
central courtyard. Other blocks or more complex 
structures were possible using kanchas , for ex- 
ample Ollantaytambo, whose orthogonal pattern 
comprises two kanchas; or small tambos , made up 
of just one kancha with an open central space or 
plaza. Kallancas were a derivation of the rectan¬ 
gular enclosures and which chroniclers named 
galpones. The kallanca was a very large rectangular 
hall with gabled end walls and no internal divi- 
sions. They had several doorways that generally 
opened to the plaza, like the ones in Tomebamba, 
Huanuco Pampa, Incallacta, Potrero de Payogasta, 
and Chinchero (Hyslop, 1990: Fig. 1.17 and 18). An- 
other important architectural feature from a sym- 
bolic standpoint is the ushnu f located in plazas to 
be used in public ceremonies. Ushnus could be a 
fieldstone, concave terrain, the seat of the Inca or 
a platform (Gasparini y Margolies, 1977: 274-288; 
Bock and Zuidema, 1991). 


In some centres of the Central Andes and in the 
far north and far south of the Tawantinsuyu , the 
ushnu were a pyramid-shaped structure that was 
accessed through stairs, like the one in Huanuco 
Pampa, Vilcashuaman, Incawasi de Cañete, Shln- 
cal,Tambería del Inca, Viñas del Cerro and Pucará 
de Rumichuco, Ecuador (Zuidema, 1968; Hyslop, 
1990: 86-95). I n Pumpu, the stairs looked to the 
east (Matos, 1994:125, Fig. 31). 

In addition to tambos , other administrative cen¬ 
tres were located at both sides of the road. The 
typologies of Inca architecture were adaptable and 


combined in a flexible manner. Due to the diverse 
character of the Andean peoples during the time 
of the Inca conquest, one of the main policies was 
to promote the organisation around a few import- 
ant urban centres. These urban centres were de- 
signed following the new urbanism imposed by 
the Incas along the royal road (Morris, 1972: 393), 
or were built in pre-existing centres, as was the 
case in the regions where the late great lordships 
flourished. In the case of Lupaca, there are clear 
architectural remains of pre-lnca urbanism, as 
well as in villages along the southeast coast of the 
Lake Titicaca. The same happened in the far south 












of Qollasuyu, where in the local centres of Turi, 
La Puerta, Tilcara, La Paya, Quilmes and Fuerte 
Quemado kancha-style compound buildings were 
added to prominent places of the settlement 
(Hyslop, 1990: 251-265). 

When a political unit was annexed to the State af- 
ter a military conquest or peaceful ¡ntegration by 
means of symbolic coerción, a group of adminis- 
trators established the local Inca organisation.The 
first thing they did was to create “models of the 
valleys”. Sarmiento de Gamboa (1572) claims that 
these models were shown to the king, who car- 
ried out the appropriate modifications and then 
official servants would carry out his instructions. 
The “demarcation” of the area that would be that 
of the Inca and the ruler proceeded, and then the 
carrying out of relevant tasks (Rostworowski, 1988: 
203). 

Qhapaq Ñan was used by people who carried out 
different roles for the State, including economic, 
political, military, religious and ceremonial func- 
tions. The traffic also included the movement of 
soldiers in small groups or entire armies accom- 
panied by their wives and ethnic leaders— mitmas 
from Cuzco and other regions, mitayos who trav- 
elled to fulfil their function, for example those who 
carried chichi; the Inca and his entourage, State 
administration officers, curacas (Indian chieftains) 
and their entourage, llama caravans; technicians 
of different disciplines, including civil engineers, 
bridge engineers and architects who planned the 
construction of public buildings and of ceremoni¬ 
al sites; artisans (steelworkers, silversmiths, stone- 
cutters, pot makers, weavers), and specialists in 
agriculture and irrigation. This added to an unde- 
termined amount of prívate traffic (Murra, 1978). 


Ethno-historical and archaeological evidence 
provide clues about the frequency of use and the 
control systems. According to Hyslop, the road’s 
width and layout depended on traffic frequency 
and importance, with Chinchaysuyo road being 
the most significant. Several chroniclers provide 
measures in “Spanish feet”. For Garcilaso it mea- 
sured about twenty feet across; for Guama Poma 
it was eleven feet across. According to Cieza de 
León and Cobo, there were instances of roads that 
measured forty feet across, especially those lead- 
ing to fertile valleys via the Coastal roads, with an 
estimated average of eleven to fifteen feet. 

Hyslop evaluated the measures of nineteen cases, 
from Ecuador to Chile and Argentina. The widest 
roads are in Huanuco (ten to fifteen metres) and 
in the Pisco Valley (six to ten metres); the narrow- 
est road is the trail to Machu Picchu (one to two 
point five metres) and in Tastil, in Argentina (one 
to two metres) (1984: 255, Table 17.1). This archaeo¬ 
logical data leads to the conclusión that the widths 
provided by chroniclers are generic definitions. 

Environmental factors are among the reasons that 
could affect the road’s width, but, above all, the 
features ofthe road were determined by the work- 
force available for the construction and the main- 
tenance of each section. In this sense, the number 
of workers per mita and the time they could de¬ 
vote to the construction ofthe road might have 
determined the máximum width or the decisión 
about which sections would take formal construc- 
tive features. There are examples in Chile and Ar¬ 
gentina, where roads are a simple passage. 

Regarding regulations for use ofthe roads,jour- 
neys were limited to government affairs to keep 


tax-payers in their land and to keep the routes 
free for official use. Whenever it was necessary, 
the King ordered the transportation of stone for 
construction, balsa wood and tropical and luxury 
producís throughout the Empire. Guards stand- 
ing at the entrance of bridges and on the prov- 
ince boundaries controlled prívate traffic and the 
movement of gold and silver. Xérez (1534) and 
Estete (1533) mention the existence of tolls, paid 
in kind by travellers. Xérez States that the guards 
ensured there was the same merchandise coming 
in and out ofthe province. Regulations were in¬ 
tended to discourage unauthorised traffic around 
the State (Rowe, 1946: 233, 271). 

The Inca measured travelling distance by steps, 
which is the most convenient unit for travellers on 
foot. A larger unit called the topo was used along 
the Inca roads. According to Cieza, the topo was 
approximately equal to 1 V2 Spanish leagues, or 
about seven kilometres. Murúa (1609) says that a 
topo contained 6,000 steps. In some roads, espe¬ 
cially south of Cuzco, signs similar to milestones 
were placed at every topo or half a topo. This was 
coordinated with the tambo system, the admin- 
istrative centres, the forts, the sanctuaries, the 
salt and guano mines, the copper, gold and silver 
mines and the refuges that, in pairs, were located 
every V2 or Vi league for chaski runners who deliv- 
ered messages (Rowe, 1946: 231). 

A series of attributes differentiated the Inca road 
from local roads. The Inca road presented a 
straighter layout and the associated construction 
features made it visible to travellers. For example, 
lines of wooden posts marking the direction for 
the traveller, like in several valleys on the Peruvian 
coast that were described by Cieza de León, who 


travelled along them during the 1540S. The same phenomenon was report- 
ed by Lizárraga at a later time. 

Sometimes, a line of stones marked the route. Between the Jequetepeque 
and the Chicama valleys, the Inca route was marked by a simple line of 
rocks that were darker than those in the surrounding desert. In the same 
way, there are lines of stones on the south coast, near lea and Nazca. At the 
beginning of sandy areas, the road was marked by piles of rocky blocks. 
The expedition through the Atacama Desert located dozens of these lithic 
heaps, sometimes in pairs on each side of the road that were one metre tall. 
Garcilaso de la Vega refers to these marks when talking about the road tra- 
versing Atacama (Hyslop, 1984: 226). The boundary stone and the posts were 
sometimes painted and adorned. A series of bridges (suspensión bridges, 
log bridges and stone masonry bridges) completed the road infrastructure. 

At the end of each journey road users found tambos of different hierarchy 
(royal tambos , tambos and small tambos ) throughout the road where travel- 
lers could rest and feed. The mitayos and the army found supplies including 
blankets, ojotas , tools and weapons. On the other hand, there were large en- 
closures designed for the provisión of wool fabric and fine, coloured cotton 
cloth ( cumbí ) for the elite, and coarse clothes for villagers, along with objeets 
of copper, stone and ceramic, as the Spaniards saw in Cajamarca during the 
capture of Atahualpa (Rowe, 1946:231; Guarnan Poma, 1980). 

Many of these goods were destined for the festivities the king or the gov- 
ernment representatives celebrated along the route. Other purposes includ- 
ed retributions for political Services in the shape of presents for local lords. 
But “if there was a fruitless year, depots were opened to supply the provinc- 
es with the necessary maintenance” (Cieza, 1973 b: 73) (Figure 5). 

Centralised storing was crucial for the financing of the Empire. A large 
amount of surplus was mobilised from the community level to the State. 
Depots played here a key role in the implementation and reproduction of 
this new order. The specific qualities taken on by the coica System and their 
spatial distribution in a given región depended on the interaction of several 
factors: the ability of officials to control stored goods; the traffic of goods 
and people; the estimated required supplies and the demographic and pro- 
ductive characteristics of the región (LeVine, 1992: 131-136). The inclusión 




of these deposits on the road network was of pri- 
mary importance to ensure effective State plan- 
ning (Morris, 1986:63; Earle y D’Altroy, 1989: 196; 
LeVine, 1992:19-20; Matos, 1994; Valdez, 1996). 

As mentioned earlier, the Incas built, at specifíc 
intervals along the road and depending on the 
geography, groups of deposits for the storing of 
food and other articles and for the refuge oftravel- 
lers ( tampu ). The largest and best supplied tambos 
were located in the great centres that coordinated 
the road. Chroniclers called these “royal tambos f \ 
Smaller tambos were located at intervals no longer 
than one day’s travel between royal tambos. 

The roads and the tambos were maintained by 
the hatunruna, who lived in villages nearthe road, 
under the watch of special administrators. The 
construction of suspensión bridges was an ar- 
chitectural feat, as Padre Cobo said referring his 
to his Crossing the Apurímac River in Vilcas. The 
mita were in charge of the annual maintenance of 
bridges (Guarnan Poma, 1615; Cobo, 1653; Espino- 
za Soriano, 1987). 

The role played by roads in the Inca structural 
base covered all areas of life. The wealth of the 
Tawantinsuyu was based on labour quotas (Mur- 
ra, 1978, 1982), and the Andean Road System was 
a huge network of roads designed for obtaining, 
managing, transporting and protecting work- 
force. Roads led straight to densely populated ar¬ 
eas such as Peru’s Coastal región, Ecuadores valleys 
and sierra valleys, the high plateaus and the tem- 
porary agriculture areas in the Bolivian altiplano 
because they were sources of potential workers. 



In the economic sphere, the transportation of 
raw materials and goods was carried out by lla¬ 
ma caravans. The road network was used for the 
transport of metáis, food resources, army sup- 
plies, Spondylus (mullu), feathers, wood, coca and 
textiles from the areas where they were produced 
and collected. The lateral routes that connected 
the highlands with the valleys and the lowlands in 
the east and the west were particularly important 
from an economic point of view since they pro- 
moted and facilitated the exchange of producís 
between different environmental regions. 


Most of the routes were used for administrative 
purposes. The roads along the sierra and the 
coast, along with some crosscutting roads linked 
most of the populated centres. This is why these 
routes were used by officials of the State adminis- 
tration, by technicians and by the chaski. 

Mobility and supplying the army were essential el- 
ements for the state’s expansión. The routes used 
for military purposes were characterised for lead- 
ing to the borders lined with fortresses. The road 
linking the fortresses along the eastern side of the 
Bolivian Andes provides a good example. 

A different case is the roads leading to the for¬ 
tresses of the Chupaycho región, in Huanaco, 
where they were built to suppress local rebellions. 
Kings usually led the military campaigns. Armies 
carried religious effigies and celebrated important 
festivities like the capac raymi, in centres along 
the way. Roads leading to sanctuaries high in the 
mountains and trails leading to the Capacabana 
península and the Isla del Sol are good examples 
of roads for religious purposes. 

Religious, military, administrative and economic 
purposes forced the Incas to build route sections 
leading to many specifíc areas. Sometimes, a sin¬ 
gle route met all the requirements. It could be 
said that, in general, main roads were used for the 
most diverse traffic activities. 

The Inca worldview gave supreme importance to 
Viracocha, the God creator of the Sun and the 
Moon. State religión highlighted the myths of 
creation and destruction and of place of origin 
that consecrated the Inca domination. Accord- 
ing to Guarnan Poma, four Pachacuti or cycles or 



























creation and destruction have occurred before 
the coming of the Incas. The cult and the com- 
plex ceremonies were celebrated mainly in Cuzco, 
the Empire’s religious and political centre and a 
highly ritualised sacred place. The city’s plan and 
its organisation of its different neighbourhoods 
was based on numerical principies: duality, in the 
form of Hanan (high) and Hurin (low); tripartite d¡- 
visions represented by the hierarchical categories 
Collona, Poyan and Coyoo; and the quadripartite 
división, represented by the división into the four 
suyos (quarters) of the Tawantinsuyu. 

The four roads starting from the main plaza called 
Aucaypata exemplifies this división. Qhopoq Ñon 
expressed the organisational pattern on a global 
level. The división into four parts of the Andean 
world had an equivalent in the similar división 
of the celestial space based on the sacred river 
“mayu” (Milky Way), which structured the cos¬ 
mos into four quadrants. The huacos or sacred 
objects and places played a transcendental role 
in the definition of Andean topography and peo- 
ple’s lives. The System of ceques , imaginary trails 
connecting huacos following a radial pattern start¬ 
ing at the Coricancha, the main temple, created 
a universe of sanctuaries the resembled a quipo. 
The four suyos were divided into forty two ceques 
or ritual trails with more than 330 huacos in the 
Cuzco area. 

The radial distribution of the space from the cen¬ 
tre to the periphery Consolidated the centre of the 
Andean cosmological order. In addition to huacos 
connected by ritual trails, there were mountains 
around the city, twelve or fourteen pillars (suconco) 
that indicated the beginning of the months and 
there were points intended for astronomical ob- 



servations that determined the sowing and har- 
vesting time. 

The principal centres outside Cuzco had ceques 
that didn’t follow the exact disposition of that of 
Cuzco. They were outstanding points for local 
observation. Polo de Ondegardo was made up 
of over 100 villages that were divided by ceques 
and trails. These centres contained installations 
to lodge nobles orejones or Incan nobles with big 
ears, civil servants and public ceremonial centres. 


The Qhopoq Hucha was a complex sacrificial cel¬ 
ebraron to venerate the huacos that took place 
on extraordinary occasions according to Cobo, al- 
though Cieza suggests that they were celebrated 
on an annual basis. The ritual started in the Cuz¬ 
co plaza, where a large quantity of offerings were 
gathered (llamas, coca, shells, fabrics and gold and 
silver figurines) and distributed to sanctuaries fol¬ 
lowing the registers of the quipocomoyos (Vilcac- 
amayos). The Qhopoq Hucha sometimes involved 
the sacrifice of innocent infants and youths who 
were slain in the chosen woko. When a new Inca 
took the throne, two hundred infants of between 
four and ten years of age were slain to be later 
buried with gold and silver in a hillside cal led 
Chuquicancha, located a league away from the 
city. When the Inca Waskar was held by his broth- 
er’s army, the Inca priests celebrated a Qhopoq 
Hucha and sacrificed infants, llamas and clothes. 

There are outstanding remains of human sacrific- 
es preserved by the ice in snowy hills. So far there 
exist thirteen cases over a total of 145 high-moun- 
tain sanctuaries, among them Coropuna, Sara- 
Sara, Pichu-Pichu, Ampato, Llullaillaco, Chuscha 
and El Toro. Some of these huacos , like the Acon¬ 
cagua and the Plomo, appear to mark the limits of 
the Tawantinsuyu . The Qhopoq Roymi celebration 
was a complex succession of rituals linked to rites 
of passage and lasted for more than a month. 

Other rituals included the peregrination to the Is- 
lands of the Sun and the Moon (Titicaca) and to 
the sacred mountains, some of which continué to 
receive processions to this day. Ritual tables were 
very important and may be associated with other 
functions like the culmination of a procession or 
the symbolic ratification of a community’s terri- 






























tory. Thomas Abercrombie (2006) tells us about 
the muyuriy , a procession or pilgrimage along the 
boundary stones delimiting the end of a com- 
munity’s territory to leave ofFerings. Boundaries, 
which could be natural or manufactured, served 
as devices to fix in the local geography events 
and myths about the community’s ancestors to 
be later remembered. In this sense, Abercrombie 
and Del Río (2005) convene that they were nar- 
rative elements of the landscape that generated 
a feeling of belonging and legitimacy over the 
territory. Up to this day, colonial boundary stones 
are consecrated as places of social memory that 
recall the link between today’s social groups and 
those from generations past. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, there were 
thousands of huacas of difFerent characteristics 
throughout the Tawantinyusu, but most of them 
were boulders, mountains and sacred springs. 
Twenty of them were important huacas and a 
dozen of them were large sanctuaries that wel- 
comed pilgrims from around the Inca world. 
The three most important were the Qorikancha, 
in Cusco, where there were temples devoted to 
the sun, the moon, the thunder, the rainbow and 
other celestial deities; in the central coast, there 
was the complex of temples devoted to the Pach- 
acamac god; and the huacas of the Islands of the 
Sun and the Moon, in the Lake Titicaca. The last 
attracted a great amount of people around ofFer¬ 
ings and reverence ceremonies ( mocha).Qhapaq 
Ñan routes contributed to religious practices. 
Another outstanding huaca was a large sand- 
stone near Pucada, a place that was considered 
sacred a thousand years before the coming of the 






Incas. They embellished the place with buildings and supposedly created a 
cult with the same properties than other huacas. 

The roads and the memory of the Incas have had a profound effect on An- 
dean customs and lifestyles. In several Peruvian traditions of the Colony 
and the Republic these links can be traced. In 1640, 3,000 llamas, herded by 
one hundred Indians, transported from Arica to Potosí the quicksilver from 
Almadén and Huancavelica to the imperial city for the field master Antonio 
López Quirós (Palma, 1966: 83). 

Religión and the organisation of society in modern-day Pacarimbambo and 
the myth registry of the rukanas from Puquio carried out by José María Ar- 
guedas allows us to analyse the links between pre-Hispanic mythology and 
the changes experienced after the Conquest, expressed in several versions 
of the Inca myth. 

In many places of the Andes processions to sacred hilltops are still being 
practiced today. In two ancient villages in northern Chile, in Ayquina and 
Toconte, there is a register of stories about the Inca king, about veneration 
processions to the protected hills and the cleaning of irrigation channels 
(Castro y Varela, 1994; Castro y Aldunate, 2003). 

The several ways of exchanging goods and merchandise at such a spatial 
scale demanded an enormous amount of workforce to be used in the agri¬ 
cultura! infrastructure and in other symbolic aspects such as the building of 
shrines and sanctuaries, representations in paintings and cave engravings 
and the production of exquisite objects including gold and silver human 
figurines and camelids, which were so common in huaca offerings. In this 
sense, the Inca Road on the coast was important, but never became as im- 
portant as the Chinchaysuyu road. 



History of Qhapaq Ñan research in relation to other sources of research 


The general course of Inca road is very well known since there are detailed 
descriptions provided by chroniclers such as Polo de Ondegardo, Matienzo, 
Vázquez de Espinoza, Lizárraga and Cieza de León, who were able to see 
and analyze the main routes. Regarding the tambos located all along the 
Andean Road System, Vaca de Castro [1543] and Guarnan Poma de Ayala’s 
[1615] list of tambos are of interest. However, these sources reflect only part 
ofthe System, so it became necessary to incorpórate the archaeological and 
ethnographical studies. 

In the early i9 th century, the work of Humboldt about his trip to America 
describes the Inca roads, emphasizing their monumentality. His comments 
caught the attention of historians, geographers, travellers and naturists 
who described the Inca road, among them Squier, Condamine, San Ramón, 
Tschudi and Boman. 

The first map ofthe Andean Road System was made by the Peruvian car- 
tographer and explorer, Antonio Raymondi, in 1875. I n 1926, Horacio Ur- 
teaga published one ofthe best known maps ofthe route. Ten years later, 
engineer Alberto Regal published a comprehensive study about the Andean 
Road System, providing a detailed description and a list of all the evidence 
previously published. Specifically, Regal used the Ordenanzas de Tambos 
by Vaca de Castro. Another valuable map ofthe Inca Empire and its roads 
was published by Roberto Levillier first in 1942 and a second time in 1956. In 
a-955, Víctor von Hagen published maps ofthe road system based on Doro- 
thy Menzel’s ethno-historical work. In Argentina, in the 1960S, Padre León 
Strube Erdmann carried out one ofthe most detailed and better-argued 
works about the Inca’s road system from Colombia to Chile and Mendo¬ 
za. His book contains the first documented references ofthe road system 
in Chile and Argentina (1963: 48-59; 87-94). A comparison between the five 
maps published before the 1980S allows us to appreciate how the Andean 
Road System grew in size and complexity. 

The exceptional work by John Hyslop about the Inca road provides a detailed 
compendium of all the previous accounts (1984:215-224). The aim of his proj- 
ect was the implementation of a pan-Andean research that provides relevant 


data of different and remóte areas in order to deal with comparisons in the 
broadest sense. The sample selection valued pre-Hispanic environmental 
and cultural diversity; the Inca strategies to control the provinces; the rele- 
vance ofthe main and secondary arteries and the geographical dispersión. 
Twelve areas were selected, between 100 and 200 kilometres long in the re- 
publics crossed by Qhapaq Ñan: Cañar-Azuay in Ecuador; Lambayeque-Mo- 
che, Cajamarca-Huamachuco, Huanuco, Cañete, Pisco and Lake Titicaca on 
the Peruvian side; the Cochabamba región in Bolivia; Atacama and Santiago 
in Chile, and two areas in Argentina, Calchaquí-Tastil and Uspallata-Mendo- 
za. The fieldwork consisted in travelling along the road and looking closely 
on the road and its margins. 

Qhapaq Ñan today 

The Andean Road System stretches along five countries ofthe South Amer¬ 
ican continent: Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina and Perú and timidly 
touches the south of Colombia. 

For a long time, integrated western Andean communities that were once 
coordinated by Qhapaq Ñan progressively separated and were in many ¡n- 
stances condemned to a weakening autarchy which hindered their develop- 
ment. The system that allowed them to communicate was marginalised with 
the introduction of motorised roads. The road’s topographic requirements 
render its rehabilitation in the Cordillera difficult and costly. This confronts 
us today with a contradictory landscape with well-preserved ancient settle- 
ments and conditions of extreme poverty along many ofthe Qhapaq Ñan 
sections. Nonetheless, there are also abandoned territories that have pre- 
served and kept alive native natural and cultural valúes that allow the recov- 
ery ofthe remarkable Andean heritage of diversity. 

Qhapaq Ñan, with its millennia-old heritage and its original technological 
and artistic potentialities is, for the most part, visible and some sections are 
still being used today. Its support Services, lodgings and settlements, cities 
and sanctuaries are still standing as witnesses to one ofthe greatest works 
of humanity. 



During the colonial period, before the advent of automobiles and 
the gradual disappearance of carts and horses, footpaths were 
replaced by trails for the traffic of horses, donkeys and mules. The 
use of Qhapaq Ñan roads by animáis brought from Europe was 
negative for both the roads and the animáis. Andean roads were 
not suitable for hoofs and horseshoes and so many were aban- 
doned or replaced by paral leí horse trails. 

The truth is that the routes of the Andean Road System were re- 
spected and used by the Spaniards, who nevertheless abandoned 
them gradually. At the same time, they also replaced packs of 
llamas with packs of mules or donkeys. In the i7 th century, but 
especially in the i8 th century, this was the general rule. The Indi- 
ans kept their llama caravans, although for short distances since 
the loads they transported were usually minerals exploited by the 
Spaniards, and European animáis were better to carry this. In 
the i8 th century, Spaniards and Indians alike had replaced their 
transportation system with horses, which favoured the presence 
of ¡ron forgers along the roads. 

Three centuries later, in the 20 th century, the advent of mechanical 
means of transport brought about an overland communication 
policy based on the use of cars. The abandonment of footpaths 
and horse trails was slow but gradual, which led to the creation 
of motorways. Once the new transport technologies were com- 
bined with an alternative economic export, communication strat- 
egies openly moved towards the coast, connecting with the ports, 
where there were large horizontal stretches of desert land on the 
seashore that could be cut through. 

The construction of the Pan-American Highway, a Coastal lon¬ 
gitudinal road, A route reproducing Qhapaq Ñan was traced in 
the i9 th century, the century of innovations, when the first and 
only rail network was laid out Perú. Although the few existing 
rail networks were meant to serve mineral extraction in the sier¬ 
ra, they follow the Qhapaq Ñan route. The main route connects 
Lima with Oroya-Jauja and Huancayo and continúes on towards 
Huancavelica. This is the route that, with some variations, fol- 





lowed Hernando Pizarro when returning to Cajamarca. According to the 
plan then developed, the rail network should have continued on towards 
Ayacucho and Andahuaylas and then towards Cuzco. Unfortunately, it was 
never realised—that project would have connected all those villages with 
the railroad operating between Cuzco and Puno and following Qhapaq Ñan, 
with a connection to Arequipa which at the time promoted the development 
of textile and leather industries in Arequipa, Cusco and Puno. 

To the north, the route linked the ports of Lambayeque and Trujillo with 
Cajamarca and it had been planned to continué until Cerro de Pasco pass- 
ing through Huanaco and / or the Callejón de Huaylas towards Cajamarca. 
Undoubtedly, this would have been the contemporary versión of Qhapaq 
Ñan in Perú, with the possibility of connect with the roads in Bolivia, Chile 
and Argentina. 

In Bolivia, the current roads coincide with Qhapaq Ñan, as it happens with 
some of Peru’s Coastal roads and with roads in Chile. In northwest Argenti¬ 
na, the superposition is visible in most of the route, though many of the oíd 
sections have disappeared. 

But Qhapaq Ñan is not just a tangible road. It also exists in the collective 
imagination and, in many cases, it is a sort of virtual route contained in a 
series of myths and tales in which the road may not be concrete but still “ex- 
ist”. Today, shamans travel along the road, which sometimes flies, touching 
the snow-capped peaks of the “apus”, Crossing the waters of the most spec- 
tacular pakarinas, from Quito to Aconcagua, passing through the sacred 
Laka Titicaca, the main pakarina. On the tables of the yatiri and the pacos, 
when they have to foretell the future, the path is the main road, only com¬ 
parable, according to them, to the Milky Way. 


O 



2.b.2 History of Qhapaq Ñan 


ARGENTINA - HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 

Qhapaq Ñan, ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM IN NORTH-WEST ARGENTINA 
INTRODUCTION 

This research examines the documentary references to the different parts of 
the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System that runs through NOA (North West 
Argentina). We have used, as documentary reference, not only documenta¬ 
ron produced by prívate individuáis but also by the Spanish government 
during the colonial period. We have included the information provided by 
scientists, researchers and travellers using the routes of NOA during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. We refer, first of all, to the Inca 
Empire in general, followed by the conquest and colonisation of Collasuyu. 
We will then provide a general description of the main route of the Qhapaq 
Ñan , Andean Road System in Argentina as well as the secondary roads in 
each province. 

THE INCAS 

To understand the Inca Empire 1 , one must first understand what constitutes 
an empire in general, and then the characteristics particular to it. An empire 
can be characterised as an expansionist State which assumes the effective 
control over other political entities of varying scopes and complexities (D’AI- 
troy 1994). Like any empire, the Incas sought to protect their political power 
while extracting resources from conquered territories for the benefit of a 
small part of the population, at the same time as maintaining their expan¬ 
sionist endeavours. What we observe, therefore, is a political and an eco- 
nomic authority, both key to the creation and development of early em pires. 

Political control was held by a series of State officials, a group into which the 
local curacas themselves had been indirectly incorporated, in addition to a 
large-scale military mobility that imposed order by forcé wherever the native 
peoples opposed imperial subjugation. The Mitimaes were crucial to this 

1 There is specific piece of research on the origin and expansión of the empire. See: Bauer, B. (1992), D’Altroy, 
T. (1994) Hyslop, J. (1984), Julien, C. (1982,1993), La Lone, M. and D. La Lone (1987), Párssinen, M. (1992); Ros- 
tworowski de Diez Canseco, M. (1988), among others. 


process. The i nstitution of the Mitimaes , specific to the Andean world, made 
it possible for the Andes settlers to expand beyond their original population 
centres by taking advantage of this feature of the Andean geography (Murra 
3.975). This same ¡nstitution was taken over by the Incas and used in accor- 
dance with the structural verticality implemented by the empire through a 
political strategy (Murra 1987). From this perspective, not only did the Miti¬ 
maes perform their traditional economic functions but they also assumed 
other important political and military roles. Not only were the Mitimaes , 
along with the ¡nstitution of the m/t'a, the empíreas best option for achieving 
the much sought-after economic reproduction for the purposes of its own 
material and economic survival but they also contributed to the military 
structure, the backbone of all empire, and helped to ensure the tightest po¬ 
litical control over the dominated societies. Throughout the Inca expansión, 
the movement of populations for one reason or another to the interior of 
Tawantinsuyu was a very common occurrence. The ¡nstitution is just one 
more example of the particular flexibility of the colonisation and domina- 
tion policies displayed bythe Incas. 

All of these political and economic policies were supported by the develop¬ 
ment of an infrastructure for gathering and moving both goods and people. 
This infrastructure ineludes the tambos , the cólicas and an intricate network 
of roads covering between 30,000 and 50,000 km, according to Hyslop 
(1984). The Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System was used to connect the dif¬ 
ferent ethnic groups, with the State controlling the travellers, the roads and 
above all the bridges. It also led the followers of Francisco Pizarro to Caja- 
marca and, acting like a compass, took the conquerors to every córner of 
the vast Empire: 

“Befare I talk more about the conquest or near destruction of these kingdoms, I 
would like to say something about the two Inca roads so that the reader may unders¬ 
tand their greatness: one that runs along the populated and unpopulated portions 
of this coast and is up tofortyfeet wide, most of which is walled and especially two 
leagues befare entering and after leaving each val ley, paved with stone in many parts 
and with the shade of very good trees, most of which had previously beenfruit trees 
that have now dried up and have been lost due to the death and disappearance of the 




natives; so anyone who wishes to walk along this coast using this great road cannot 
possibly get lost and need not ask what lies ahead were one to get lost it would be 
due to the road ending. 

There is another road similar to this one that runs along the coast and through 
the plains, very admirable because it goes through great mountains and very rough 
terrain and it is so well constructed that one can travel the entire road on horseback 
and those who do so will understand that even though the terrain is not very even, 
the road is smooth and easily travelled. Along the entire length of these roads, every 
four leagues, there were Inca lodgings where travellers could stop to rest and on some 
parts of the road, especially the partfrom this city of Cusco onward towards the 
Magellan Straits and provinces of Chile, there are markers every halfleague. Henee, 
without a dock or other means of keeping tracking time, one is able to know where 
he is going and howfar he has travelled”. 2 

In other words, the construction of these roads was based on the concept 
of imperial grandeur, conceived to maintain the status quo of subjugation, 
to protect internal and external borders, to transport different types of gifts 
in the form of taxes, to ensure mining production and to increase farm- 
ing production to unprecedented levels; sites which, beyond the particular 
importance of any provincial seat, converged in Cusco. From this perspec- 
tive, these roads were not merely paths of varying widths with surfaces that 
changed according to the convenience and the conditions of the terrain, but 
rather intricate hydraulic works that prevented the passage of water from 
becoming impassable. They were spaces marked bythe presence ofspecific 
structures such as tampus or tambos (lodging for the Inca or travellers on 

2 ThisdocumentiscitedinBarragánVargas(2001:141etseq.)whostatesthatitisanAGIdocumentpublishedin 
theRevistaSud-Américain1873.lnaddition,inthefootnoteheadds:“Regardingthisdocument,DiegoBarrosArana 
statesthat:“Theaccounttitled“TheConquestandSettlementofPeru”isananonymousmemoirefoundina20-page 
notebookintheGeneralArchiveofthelndiesinSevilIe,ltisadraftwrittenininkwithcorrectionsthat,combinedwith 
the stains and some tears in the paper, make it quite difficult to read. However, in January 1782, when the Spanish 
documentsrelativetotheconquestandcolonizationofAmericawerestillinSimancasandhadnotyetbeen moved 
toSeville,thediligenthistorian, Juan Bautista Muñoz, madeanaccuratecopyoftheaccount.Thisnote, along with 
manyotherpaperswrittenbyMuñoz,ispreservedattheNationalAcademyofHistoryinMadrid.TheNorthAmerican 
historian, Prescott,whencompilingthematerialsforhisacclaimedHistoryoftheConquestofPeru,madeacopyof 
theaccountfromtheMuñozdocumentandusedittorecommendsomeoftheinformationcontainedtherein which 
supplements or ratifies the information found in other sources. Later, in 1859,1 made another copy of the original 
whichlcomparedagainsttheMuñozcopytoclarifycertainpassagesthatweredifficulttointerpret(...)ltwasattribut- 
ed to Cristóbal de Molina, a eleriefrom the town of Leganiel near Huete in Spain who died in Santiago atthe end of 
1578. His account of the discovery of Chile by Almagro was accompanied by a map that ended up in the hands of 
AlonsodeSantaCruz,acosmographerfortheHouseofCommerceinSeville, which is Usted intheinventoryofhis 
papers but appears to have been lost. 



official business), chaquihuasis (homes of the chasquis or messengers), ob¬ 
servaron posts, etc. 

THE INCA AND THE KOLLASUYU 

The first imperial campaign to Kollasuyu was led by Pachacuti Inca Yupanki 
who, according to Sarmiento de Gamboa ([1572] 1988: Chapter XXXVII), out 
of a burning desire to attack a sinchi named Chuchi Cápac or Colla Cápac 
who u increased so much power and wealth among those nations of Collasuyu 
that he was respected by all the Collas, who called him Inca Capad 1 . Sarmiento, 
without giving many specifics, talks about the people who were controlled 
by the sinchi and the extent of his rule: “ Chuchi Cápac has subjugated a región 
more than 160 leagues from North to South, over which he was Sinchi or, as he 
called himself Cápac or Colla-Cápac,from within 20 leagues of Cusco asfar as 
Chichas, with all the boundaries of Arequipa and the sea-coast to Atacama and 
theforests of the Musus 113 . As a result of this initial action by the Incas, the 
sinchi Colla Cápac and all of the generáis were conquered, taken prisoners 
and moved to Cusco. 

The relationship between Pachacuti Inca Yupanki and the Collas did not 
end with this battle. Sarmiento recounts that one evening the sons of the 
dead Colla Cápac managed to escape from Cusco where they were being 
held prisoners and quickly began preparing a new uprising of all Kollasuyu 
against the imperial power. Once again, the advance towards the South was 
led by Pachacuti himself, who appointed two of his sons, Tupac Ayar Manco 
and Apu Paucar Usnu, as captains of war. The Collas were defeated a second 
time, 

“The Collas were defeated, most of them killed or taken prisoners. Those who fed 
went to a place called Lampa. There, the wounded were caredfor, and the squadrons 
refreshed. The Inca ordered his two sons, Tupac Ayar Manco and Apu Paucar Asnu 
to press onward, conquering the country asfar as the Chichas, where they were to 
set up their cairns and returned. The Inca then returned to Cusco, to triumph over 
his victory.” 3 4 . 

From Los Charcas to Chichas, Pachacuti Inca Yupanki left the imperial army 
in the hands of his sons who were “conquering the entire Collasuyu. As they 


3 Sarmiento de Gamboa [1572] 1988: Cap. XXXVII. 

4 Sarmiento de Gamboa [1572] 1988: Cap. XL 




got closer to Los Charcas, the inhabitants of the 
province of Paria, Tapacari, Cotabambas, Poconas 
and Charcas withdrew to los Chichas and Chuyes 
(Chichas), so that they could fight the Incas who 
were waiting in tow for them” 5 . The result of the 
fighting is known: the Incas were victorious, the 
Generáis all defeated and the prisoners all taken 
to Cusco. 

Juan de Betanzos [1551] 1987 offers a different vi¬ 
sión of the campaign against the collas. Ignoring 
the inherent needs of a State in expansión, his in- 
terpretation is that Pachacuti Inca Yupanki spent 
twenty years before calling up the army until it 
carne about that, 

“twenty-two leaguesfrom Cusco there was a provin¬ 
ce and a town called Hatun Colla and in that village 
there was a lord by the ñame of Ruqui-capana. This 
town of Hatun Colla and the aforementioned lord had 
subjugated and controlled a great many other lords 
within twenty to twenty-fve leagues of Hatun Colla. 
This lord also called himself u Cápac capaapoyndicho- 
ri” which means king and unique lord son of the Sun. 
He was very powerful and he had great powers over 
the people and those people were very warlike and 
warlike” 6 . 

The intervention of Pachacuti Inca Yupanki in the 
Collasuyu did not end there, and without specify- 
ing the cause orthe need, he sent two of his sons, 
Amaro Topa Inca and Paucar Usno: 

u they lefifor the province of Collasuyu, conquering 
and winning asfar as the province of Los Chichas. 
When they arrived there, the lords of the Chichas had 
a type offort. Inside it, all the chichas were waiting for 

5 Sarmiento de Gamboa [1572] 1988: Cap. XLI 

6 Betanzos, Juan de [1551] 1987: Cap. XX 


the sons of the Inca. All around thefort there was a 
deep trenchflled with a great dea! offrewood. When 
Amaro Topa Inca and Paucar Usno arrived with their 
soldiers, they laid siege. As soon as the Chichas saw 
that they were surrounded, they set the wood in the 
trench on fre. It seemed to Paucar Usno that one 
could jump over thefury of that burning trench and 
go on tofght the Chicha lords. He was determined so 
decided to give it a try. As he jumped the ditch, Paucar 
Usnofell into the fre and his men could not rescue 
him; he burnt in the fre. After Paucar Usno was burnt, 
Amaro Topa Ynga was left in command of the soldiers. 
They say that he remained there with the Chichas su¬ 
rrounded for so long that the Chichas surrendered for 
lack offood. Thus the Inca won his victory ” 7 . 

Beyond the differences that may have existed in 
the ñame of the Colla Cápac, both Sarmiento de 
Gamboa and Juan de Betanzos coincide, to a cer- 
tain degree, in their interpretation of the cam- 
paigns carried out by Pachacuti Inca Yupanki to 
subjugate the Kollasuyu. The fírst campaign, not 
too long after the Inca’s ascent to the throne, con¬ 
quered the Collas for the first time. There was 
then a second campaign, led by the Inca himself, 
in which puts to an end the first uprising of the 
Kollasuyu against the imperial power. Once the 
Collas were conquered in the second campaign, 
the continuation of the campaign from los Char¬ 
cas to Chichas was in the hands of the sons of 
Pachacuti lnca,Tupac Ayar Manco and Apu Paucar 
Usnu, according to Sarmiento and Paucar Usnu 
and Amaro Topa Inca according to Betanzos, both 
of whom played a main role, not so much in the 
subjugation of the Collas who were clamouring 
for revenge after the first battle but specifically 

7 Betanzos, Juan de [1551] 1987: Cap. XXIII. 


in the advance to the South, particularly towards 
Chichas. 

Topa Inca Yupanki, Pachacuti’s successor, had to 
mobilise his troops to the South due to the con- 
stant uprisings of the Collas, defeating them for 
the third time. After the victory, the Inca decided 
to keep moving to the South and u he got so far 
from Cusco that hefound himself in Charcas. So he 
resolved to advance further, subduing every nation of 
which he received news of. He continued his conquests 
so far that he entered Chile ...” 8 . He then U returned to 
the army and marched through the whole province 
of the Collao until its end. He sent his messengers 
to all the nations of the Charcas, Carangas and oth¬ 
er inhabitants of that región” 9 . Without a doubt, 
the extent of the Collasuyu was not known at the 
time. Its boundaries were determined by the ex¬ 
tent of the Colla Cápac’s control which extended 
to los Charcas. From there, the area to the South, 
towards Chichas, Tucumán and Chile was area to 
be conquered. Topa Inca was responsible for the 
second campaign of the Inca Empire against the 
nations of the Charca Confederation; during the 
first they were subdued but not yet conquered. 
As a consequence of this campaign, some of the 
Charcas lords u carne to serve him and others tofght 
him" 10 . The_[nca was victorious over the Charcas 

8 Sarmiento de Gamboa, Pedro [1572] 1988: Chapter L Records of the 
lncaroadfromChichastoTucumánandChilecanbeconsultedin:ANB:EC. 
No. 18 Year 1684. Actions taken by Diego Ortiz de Zarate to establish his 
placeandsuccessionrightsintheencomiendaofUmaguacaandSocochain 
Jujuy, May 20,1684. Also in: AGI. Lima 231 No. 11. Year 1636. Mr Gutierre 
VelázquezdeObandowithregardstograntinghimthefavourofajudgeship. 

9 Cieza de León, Pedro de [1554] 1943: Part Two, Chapter LX. 

10 One example can be found in the case of the malku, Colque, of the 
QuillacasandAsanaqueswhoaccompaniedthelncato“theprovincesofthe 
ChichasandtheDiaguitas”wherehebattledwithextraordinarycourageor 
negotiatedwithextremeintelligence.Thelncaquicklyshowedhisgratitude 
by granting him the privilege of calling himself Inca Colque in addition to a 
permanentserviceoffiftymentocarryhimonaplatform. Colque, theprinci- 





and continued advancing, “travelling over many lands and provinces and great 
stretches of unpopulated snow-covered terrain until he reached what we cali 
Chile”". 


The roads taken by the imperial armies are described in detail by Betanzos. 
Having arrived in Atacama,Topa Inca 

u endeavoured tofnd out everything there was to know about the land by way of any 
of the roads and in order to do so, he divided his army intofourgroups and ordered 
three squadrons to set outfrom there. One group would take the road over the plains 
and travel from coast to coast until they reached Arequipa; another would travel 
through the regions of the Carangas and Aullagas and the last would turn right 
and set outfor Caxa Vindo. From there, they were all to come to the provinces of the 
Chichas tofnd the body ofhis brother, Paucar Usno” 12 . 

That was the first time the Inca State had come into direct contact with the 
native peoples of North West Argentina. For the purposes of the conquest, 
the Inca used the oíd ethnic roads; later, during the expansión of power, 
the empire improved the existing roads and built new ones where none 
had previously existed and extended the two vertical arteries that connected 
America along the coast and the mountains. Some years later, these same 
roads were travelled by Spanish armies. 


TUCUMÁN 
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After signing the order granting him the right to popúlate the province of 
Nueva Toledo, i.e., authorizing him to conquer the territories of Collao and 
Chile, Diego de Almagro sent Captain Saavedra “with all of the Spaniards 
who wished tofollow him and commissioned him, according to the capitulation 
agreement with the Marquise, to create a settlement 130 leaguesfrom Cusco, if 
he so desired, which he did and that is how he ended up in the village of Paria”. 13 
Three months later, Almagro left Cusco for Paria and from there moved 
South and “with ten or twelve men on horseback he advanced along the high 

palmalkuoftheQuillacasandAzanaques,hadpracticallybeenconvertedintoaprivilegedlnca(EspinozaSoriano 

1981). 

11 Betanzos, Juan de [1551] 1987: Chapter LX 

12 Betanzos, Juan de [1551] 1987: Cap LX 

13 Barragán Vargas (2001:141 et seq.) 


road to the Chichas provinces and the main village ofTupiza where, as we men- 
tioned, Paulo Inga and Vilahoma were waitingfor him”. From Tupiza “he was 
told that the Spanish lords on horseback he had sent with the Inca from Cusco 
had gone ahead andfollowing the road of the Inca he would go straight to the 
provinces of Chile” 14 . 

To getto Chile, the Governor travelled through part of current day Argentina 
territory and stayed on the Inca road for the entire journey. The route taken 
by Almagro is referenced in at least two very different documents. The first, 
a chronicle titled “The Conquest and Settlement of Perú” describes the route 
taken by the Governor when he left Tupiza, without specifying the ñames 
of the places except for Chicoana and Copiapó and likewise gives no details 
of the distances between the different villages, with the exception of the 
Crossing of the Andes mountains. The document also provides a general 
description of the encounter with the Indians and of the vicissitudes and 
shortages suffered by Almagro during his journey. 

“He was told that they had gone ahead following the Inca road, which led straight 
to the provinces of Chile. To catch up with them, the Governor sent for Captain Saa¬ 
vedra, whom he had left behind, telling him to come quickly with all of the people 
he had. They had notyet arrived when he left the province which is two hundred 
leaguesfrom Cusco, and he went to a border town of the Inca, where he was killed. 
Six Spaniards on horseback set out to punish the Indians even though they hadfed 
from the village at night, seeing themselves surrounded, and the Spaniards destroyed 
everything down to the foundations and burned everything and ate all theirfood. 
From there they set outfor the province of Chicoana, which is occupied by the dia- 
guitas and as they had heard the news of the things that the Spaniards were doing, 
they rose up and they refused to make peace. So if a Spaniard were to befound 
alone, they would kill him because the people of this province are very brave and 
they have killed many Service people. The Governor was joined by a captain withffly 
men, almost all of them on horseback. From there to the provinces of Copiapó, on 
the Southern coast, there is a distance of almost one hundred andffty leagues of 
desert land, which the Governor and his people covered with much dijfculty because 
they were unable tofnd villages to rest and when they didfnd them they were small 
and did not have enoughfor them to eat. The Governor and his people travelled for 
thirteen days to the unpopulated valleys and ports of Copiapó. In the winter the road 
is covered with snow up to the knees and when there is no snow, which is when the 


14 Barragán Vargas (2001:141 y ss.) 






Governor was there, it was so coid that seventy horses 
and a great number of Indians died of the coid in one 
night in the port, which isfve daysfrom Copiapó; thls 
is how theyfirst reached the Copiapó valley. 

The second document in question is much more 
specific. “Matienzo’s ltinerary ff [1566] 1941, is a letter 
to the King in which the judge of the Audiencia of 
Charcas describes “a part of the district of the Audi¬ 
encia, indicating the ports that could be used to make 
the journey to Spainfaster”. 15 This entire route was 
studied exhaustively by Vitry (2007). We will anal- 
yse the document below using the author’s data. 

The first section mentioned by the judge: Cala- 
hoyo - El Moreno, cuts through the province 
of Jujuy lengthwise for a distance of 29 Spanish 
leagues which, according to Gordon Pollard, cit- 
ed by Vitry, (2007) would be equivalent to 225 km. 
This section would have been part of one of the 
main roads and the judge mentions the existence 
of Inca tambos along the entire length (Vitry 2007). 

“5. From there to Calahoyo there is an abandoned ro¬ 
ya! tambo f ve leagues away and near this tambo is 
the Indian village of the Chichas, who could serve in 
the tambo as they did in the time of the Incas. 

7. From there to Moreta, Chichas Indian village and 
Inca tambo, there is a distance of seven leagues. 

6 V2. The distance from there to Casabindo el Chico, 
Inca tambo is 7 V2 leagues and nearby there are In- 
dians ovvned by Martín Monje, a resident of this city. 


15 “Matienzo’s Itinerary” isa long letterfrom Juande Matienzo, Judgeof 
the Audiencia of Charcas, addressed to the King in which he describes the 
route leading to an opening into the Atlantic Ocean. 


5 V2. From there to the tambo in the jagüeles plains, 
with good and abundant water, there is a distance of 
5 V2 leagues. The large tambos of Casabindo are in 
between. It is uninhabited and there are Indian villa- 
ges nearby. 

4. From there to Rincón de las Salinas is a distance of 
four leagues and it is uninhabited. 

8. From there to the tambo at Moreno is a distance of 
eight leagues over a very good road. It is uninhabited 
and there are Indians nearby” 16 . 

The second section, located very cióse to the bor- 
der between the provinces of Jujuy y Salta, goes 
from El Moreno and all the way through the prov- 
inces of Salta and Tucumán until it reaches the 
village of Tolombón. According to Vitry’s calcula- 
tions (2007), this section would be 284 km long. 
Perhaps its most outstanding feature is that it 
runs through two important river basins, the Toro 
and the Calchaquí and negotiates a mountain 
chain almost 5,000 metres high. Covering a dis¬ 
tance of almost 300 metres, the road passes by the 
following tambos: 

“6. From there (El Moreno) to the tambos at Buena 
Yerba which is also called by the ñame of Ciénaga 
Grande, there is a distance of six leagues and it is 
uninhabited. 

5. From there to the start of the pass leading into the 
Calchaquí Valley and an Inca tambo there is a distance 
offve leagues. 

4. From there, going through the pass in the morning 
to the tambo at La Paloma there is a distance offour 
leagues, all of which is veryfat terrain. 

16 Matienzo [1566] 1918:171. 


6. From here to Pascoma, a Calchaquí Indian village, 
there is a distance of six leagues. 

4. From there to Guaxnil, Indian village, four leagues. 

4. From there to Angastaco, Indian village, four lea¬ 
gues. 

6. From there to the city of Córdoba that used to be a 
Spanish city but is now abandoned due the Calchaquí 
uprising, there is a distance of six leagues. 

5. From Córdoba to Los Tolombones, Inca village, f ve 
leagues” 17 . 

The third section of the road is 440 km long, if 
one ineludes the Comecaballos pass or the Pircas 
Negras pass, located to the extreme North of the 
La Rioja province and 390 km if one considers the 
San Francisco pass located in the province of Cat- 
amarca (Vitry 2007). The road barely touches the 
North-Eastern sector of Tucumán province and 
crosses all of Catamarca and enters La Rioja from 
the North, then turns towards the Andes in the d¡- 
rection of Chile. The following subsections of that 
road are mentioned: 

“4. From there (Los Tolombones) to the tambos at La 
Ciénaga there is a distance offour leagues. 

From there, the road diverges towards the City of Londres 
and from there towards Chila through the Almagro moun- 
tains, as they are called. The roads to the right and left lead 
to Cañete and Santiago del Estero, through the valleys of 
La Plata River.” 18 


17 Matienzo [1566] 1918:171. 

18 Matienzo [1566] 1918:172. 





This section of the road passes through the mód¬ 
em day towns of Colalao del Valle and Anjuana and 
ends up in Los Bañados de Quilmes (Vitry 2007), 
in the vicinity of the ruins of the same ñame. The 
author describes an “unobstructed road on the fíat 
parts with retaining walls orí the hillsides measuring 
approximately 4 metres wide. The length of this seg- 
ment that crosses the North-East tip ofTucumán is 
approximately 32 km” (Vitry 2007). When thejudge 
refers to the fact that the road “diverges” he is 
talking about the divergence from the main road 
that leads to Chile. The detour was travelled by 
Vitry (2007), who mentions the following sections: 

u Tambos at La Ciénaga - Shincal: The road continúes 
in the direction of the meridian along the left bank of 
the Yocavil River, through Fuerte Quemado (Anguina- 
nao), Lamparcito to Punta de Balasto, where the Yoca¬ 
vil valley ends. At this point, there is a crossroads and 
the Inca road continúes in a South-Easterly direction 
through Campo del Arenal, Hualfín, Quillay, Pampa 
del Cajón or La Aguada and Cuesta de Shincal to the 
Shincal site, which is a distance of approximately 200 
km from Quilmes. El Shincal was conceived designed 
and built to be a regional administrative and religious 
centre following the same construction model used by 
the Inca in different parts ofTawantinsuyu. 

Shincal - Paso Comecaballos / Pircas Negras: The 
road continúes in a South-Easterly direction through 
Tambillo de Zapata, Watungasta, Ciénaga Redonda, 
Los Jumes, Cieneguita, Lambería Arias, Lajita, Colo¬ 
rados Grandes, Lambería Bonete; Laguna Brava, Ba¬ 
rrancas Blancas and La Ollita II until it reaches the 
waters that sepárate Argentina and Chile at Paso Co¬ 
mecaballos, also known as Barrancas Blancas” (Vitry 
20oy). 


Back to the “tambos at La Ciénaga” which is where 
we were before Almagro and the Qhapaq Ñan , An- 
dean Road System took a detour towards Chile. 
Matienzo continúes his course and finally arrives 
to Santiago del Estero, the seat of the province. 

“4. And thefrst day’s journey from the tambos to La 
Ciénega leads to Gualaqueni, an Indian village, which 
is three leagues away. After that, the Tambería del Inca 
which isfour leagues away. 

5. From there to the mouth of the ravine at the en¬ 
trance to the Andes in Tucumán, there is a distance of 
fve leagues. This ravine can be avoided and a different 
road has already been discovered. 

9. From there to the city of Cañete there are nine lea¬ 
gues, seven of which are along the ravine below where 
many river branches come from and is the source of 
the Estero River that fows into the La Plata River. This 
journey can be split into two days, however, one wishes 
to split them up because there isgood accommodation 
all along the way. 

From Cañete to Santiago del Estero 

6 . From Cañete to the Yomanguma River there six lea¬ 
gues" 1 *. 

In 1592, Juan Ramírez de Velasco founded a short- 
lived city in the place where the Pasaje and Piedras 
Rivers meet: Madrid de las Juntas. By that time, 
most of the Spanish cities in North-West Argenti¬ 
na had already been founded, with the exception 
of San Salvador de Jujuy (1593), and a perfect circle 
has been formed around the Calchaquí Valley, an 
unconquerable territory for the Spaniards for al- 
mosta century. In describing the founding of Ma- 

19 Matienzo [1566] 1918:172. 


drid de las Juntas, the Governor makes references 
to those settlements and their position in relation 
to the Camino Real: 

<( Your Governor, Juan Ramírez de Velasco (...) has 
founded this city between Nuestra Señora de Talavera 
and San Felipe de Salta, at the midway point between 
them, twenty-two leagues from each one, thirty from 
San Miguel and ffty-fve from Santiago del Estero, the 
seat of this province, in a very convenient and fertile 
area along the banks of a great river surrounded by 
mountains and forests. There were previously many 
deaths here as the Indians had not been overeóme and 
conquered. By the will of God many of the Indians 
have come to their senses and now serve Your Majesty 
and the Royal Roads will be safe. In addition, by foun¬ 
ding this city, the distance between Buenos Aires, Po¬ 
tosí and Chile will now be more than twenty leagues 
shorter as a new road has been discovered since the 
city was founded. In addition to making the distance 
twenty leagues shorter, the deaths of many Indians 
and Spaniards, due to lack of water, will be avoided 
by not having to travel over fourteen leagues of oíd 
deserted road without water (...)” 2 °. 

The three documents cited above, the chronicle 
of the “Conquest and Founding of Perú”, the letter 
from Matienzo to the King of Spain and the let¬ 
ter from the City Council of Madrid de las Jun¬ 
tas, give us a clear idea of the size of the main 
road running lengthwise through North-Western 
Argentina. The same cannot be said of the docu¬ 
mentaron that deais with the so-called secondary 


20 AGI. Audiencia of Charcas. Case 34, File 4, Year 1592. Letters and 
files of the secular town councils of the cities of Catamarca, Córdoba de 
Tucumán, Nuestra Señora de Talavera de Madrid, Salta, San Miguel de 
Tucumán, Santiago del Estero and Todos los Santos de la Nueva Rioja. 




roads (Raffino 1981), which crosscut terrain. We will look as some of these 
references, by jurisdiction, in greater detail below. 


JUJUY: EL PORTAL DEL TUCUMÁN 21 
AR-QGE-01/C-2011 


The encomiendas (colonial grant of land and native inhabitants to a settler) 
given by Francisco Pizarro to Martín Monje (1539) and Juan de Villanueva 
(1540), which involved the Indians of Casabindo, Cochinoca and Omaguaca, 
were undoubtedly the oldest ones given that they involved the indigenous 
peoples who inhabited the territory that in time would become the Province 
of Tucumán. Although the holders of the encomiendas had sporadic contact 
with the Indians of the región, none of them would step foot into the re¬ 
gión until after San Salvador de Jujuy was settled in 1593, Viltipoco had been 
captured and San Antonio de Humahuaca was settled between late 1594 and 
early 1595. The encomienda certificates, which contained a certain amount of 
detail regarding the Indians and their authorities, were issued from Cusco 
before any Spaniard had ever passed through the región, with the exception 
of Diego de Almagro. This leads one to the conclusión that the information 
possessed by Pizarro on the ethnic groups in the area was obtained from 
the quipu camayoc. In effect, the structure of both certificates refers to the 
dominión and social reconfiguration imposed by the Inca after conquering 
the area in question (Zanolli 2005). 

Well before Almagro had travelled through Chile, the local infrastructure 
of the roads was used by the Inca Empire to domínate the settlers of the 
región. Betanzos [1551] (1987), in the chapters of his chronicles relative to 
the conquest of the Kingdom of Chile, recounts howTopa Inca had arrived 
in these territories and put an end to the advance of the jungle tribes, con- 
fronting the chiriguano and setting up fortresses to detain them, albeit tem- 
porarily. From there he set out for a province “further on” occupied by the 
Zuries, whom he also subdued. The Inca then went on to Chile, conquering 
everything in his path until he reached Atacama. From there he planned his 

21 A city that "must be settled because it is a border city and Camino Real and that, once settled, must remain 
under our control". ATJ Case 2, File 38. Year 1612. Instructions given by the town council of the city of San Sal¬ 
vador del Valle de Jujuy to the attorneys general of the province ordering them in particular request and defend 
this city after filing and seeing through the appeal in accordance with the town council of the city of Santiago, 
head of this province and other provinces. 


return to Cusco. Once there, the Inca army was divided in three to follow 
three possible routes: 

u one group would take the road over the plains and travelfrom coast to coast un¬ 
til they reached Arequipa, the other would travel through the land regions of the 
Carangas and Aullagas and the last would turn right and set out for Caxa Vindo. 
From there, they would all go to the provinces of the Chichas tofnd the body ofhis 
brother, Paucar Usno” 22 . 

The road through “Caxa Vindo and los Chicha” was the most difficult. When 
the Inca reached Hatun Colla where he was to meet up with the other two 
groups, the group who had taken the Aullagas-Carangas route had already 
arrived while the group who went through the Chichas took another five 
days to arrive. The reason for this was the vigorous resistance of Indians, 
who killed a third of the royal army. The response of the Inca was no less 
bloody: “if they had killed one-third of his people, he would take pleasure in 
bringing them back dead and subdued” 23 . The early history of the Qhapaq Ñan, 
Andean Road System in Jujuy is closely linked to the incursions of conquer- 
ors and colonisers (Zanolli, Ms). 

As described in this report, Almagro stationed himself in Tupiza and from 
there, far from the dangers of the Chiriguano people, set out towards the 
South taking the road through the Puna región of Argentina, possibly the 
same return route taken years before by the Inca army. In this case, if Alma¬ 
gro went through Caxa Vindo, a village that appears in the records of the 
encomienda granted a few years later by Francisco Pizarro, there is no record 
of any events worthy of note. The ñame Caxa Vindo will appear again in 
the documentation in the year 1561-within the framework of the conquest 
entries - in the u Extract of information on the Services ofjuan Bautista de Al¬ 
cántara”, in which the witness, Juan de Limaran, declared: 

“he saw the said Juan Bautista in Potosí when he arrived and the witness knows 
that the journey is very longfrom the stated distance and very dangerous with the 
province of Casavindo in the middle, which was at war and where many Spaniards, 
coming and goingfrom the Province of Tucumán, had died” 24 . 


22 Betanzos, Juan de. [1551] 1987: XXXVI 

23 Betanzos, Juan de [1551] 1987: XXXVI 

24 Levillier 1926-31,TI: 374. 






The Inca roads through the Puna región of Argen¬ 
tina were used by the Spanish military early on. 
Almost ten years after the entrance of Diego de 
Almagro, Diego de Rojas' entrance (1543) appears 
not to have been intentional. Trying once again 
to reach Chilean territory, hisjourney through the 
South of Charcas orTucumán was merely circum- 
stantial. There are no references to Rojas travelling 
through the región in question, although there 
are references to his past as an exploren Around 
1540 Rojas had set off, at the request of Francisco 
Pizarro, to explore the border with the Chirigua- 
no people. The attempts by Rojas to approach the 
border were inconsequential and carne to an end 
because of the civil wars. This information must 
have been taken into account by Salas when he 
confirmed that Rojas, avoiding the chiriguanos, 
must have entered “by the road through Chichas 
and Lipes territory , who were more docile and had not 
harassed the Spaniards since Almagróos timé' (Salas, 
1945: 32). Although difficult to prove, the author 
may be right in some of his affirmations. Without 
a doubt, the peoples that Rojas would find taking 
the road through Chichas or Lipes territory were 
much less battle-hardened than the Chiriguanos. 

Sometime after Rojas' arrival, on 19 April 1549, the 
President of the Audiencia of Lima, Pedro de La 
Gasea, granted a settlement permit tojuan Núñez 
de Prado, mayor of the Mines of Potosí. Unlike 
previous expeditions, the intention this time was 
clearly to settle a city in theTucumán región rather 
than using the territory merely as a route to Chile. 
The most significant conclusión of the Núñez de 
Prado expedition was the settlement of the city of 
El Barco in 1550. 



Regarding the expedition of Núñez de Prado, Father 
Lozano writes that as ¡t was in Potosí, he sent a mes- 
sage to his Chief of Staff, Miguel de Ardiles, to “go 
ahead with thirty men and somefriendly Indians and upon 
arriving in Homaguaca to start a war with thoseferocious 
Indians”. Lozano, without clarifying the source of his 
information, continúes to recount the vicisitudes of 
the Ardiles’ encounter with those Indians and the re- 
sults of the battle. The story ends with the meeting of 
Ardiles and Núñez de Prado in Chicoana (Lozano 
1874: 109 et seq.). We tried to confirm Lozano's 
statements, but were only partially able to do so. In 
the evidence presented in the city of El Barco by Juan 
Núñez de Prado, Ardiles, called by Prado as a witness, 
confirmed that “to the third question he said that he has 
knowledge of how it happened because this witness set 
out ahead of Captain Juan Núñez de Prado from Potosí 
to come to these provinces” (Levillier 1926-31, T. 1: 79). 
Ardiles must later have returned from Chicoana to the 
North, more specifically to Cotagayta, to seek reinforce- 
ments to help his comrades. In this case, he would have 
gone through Omaguaca and encountered Indians of 
war, as attested to in the proof provided by Núñez de 
Prado, when his witness Alonso Delarco declares that 
“that this witness saw how Captain Juan Núñez de Prado 
dispatched Miguel de Ardiles and Nicolás Carriozo from 
Chicoana and this witness travelled with them beyond 
Omaguaca ”. Ardiles and Carrizo would have had to be 
accompanied by armed men in order to go beyond 
Omaguaca. Father Lozano’s statements, in the sense 
that Ardiles would have set out beforehand from Potosí 
towards Omaguaca where there were Indians of war, 
are therefore confirmed. 

The announcement of the death of Francisco de 
Aguirre in early 1564 at the hands of the Calchaquí 
Indians resulted in the recently created Audiencia 


of Charcas (1558) appointing Aguirre's successor. 
His replacement was Martín de Almendras “a man 
who has been here (in La Plata) for many years and 
holds an encomienda here " (Levillier 1918-29. T. 1: 
138). Various excuses were given for this decisions, 
two of the most notable which were: on the one 
hand, the need to pacify the Tucumán región and 
to prevent the disturbances which could poten- 
tially be caused in the vicinity of the mineral cit- 
ies by the constant rebellions; and on the other 
hand, the need to protect the Chichas, which at 
that time pertained to the Crown since their for- 
mer merchant , Hernando Pizarro, was being held 
prisoner in Spain. 

Fear had taken hold of the inhabitants of Charcas 
and its royal audiencia. In October 1564 the King 
was informed that Juan Calchaquí had formed a 
confederation with the Indians in the región: 

“the divisions of this city which inelude the omagualas 
(sic) casavidos, apatamas and others ...and afaction 
of the chichas are also upset with them. Not satisfed 
with this, Juan Calchaquí and hisfollowers have sent 
a messenger to the leader of the Charcas and the rest 
of the leaders of this province persuading them to rise 
up and kill the Christians ”. 

We will never know if the sentiments expressed 
by the Royal Audiencia were more perception than 
reality; the fact is that based on these events it was 
decided that Martín de Almendras should set out 
in order to prevent the insurgent Indians from 
agitating the peaceful Chichas. The journey was 
to be made by fífty Spaniards and two hundred 
Chichas Indians “who are responsiblefor defending 
their own lands” 25 , who would also be accompanied 

25 ThedocumentcitedbyLevillieris:“PowerofDiegodeRojasgrantedto 



by some indigenous people of Los Charcas and the quillacas from Puma. 
Once the death of Francisco de Aguirre was confirmed, Almendras would be 
made Governor of Tucumán. 

Almendras set out with 130 men going South, travelling first through the 
province of los Chichas with the idea of entering the province of Tucumán 
and reaching Santiago del Estero, at the time its most important settlement. 
A short time into the journey, the captain was killed by the Indians under 
suspicious circumstances. The expedition continued under the leadership 
of his Chief of Staff, Gerónimo González de Alanis, who reached Santia¬ 
go with the troops. The outcome of this expedition for its leader, General 
Martín de Almendras, “a person with experience in such war with Indians” who 
also enjoyed a privileged social position, an important encomienda and fam- 
ily, was lamentable to say the least. In the border area between Tucumán 
and Charcas, where the lines were not clearly drawn, making it a veritable 
"no man’s land”, a group of Indians killed the General. There is limited but 
very explicit documentation of that day, believed to have been in the month 
of September 1565: 

“Seeing once again that the apatamas, omaguaca, casavindos, diaguitas,juríes and 
calchaquíes Indians had revolted and killed many Spanish settlers and that it was 
said that the Governor, Francisco de Aguirre, was dead and that they were in San¬ 
tiago del Estero, General Martín de Almendras was dispatched by order of the Ro¬ 
ya! Audiencia to punish, pacify and settle the said provinces. He readied 120 men 
and 300 horses, munitions and provisions, leaving his wife and children more than 
40,000 pesos in debt. Conquering the provinces and bringing peace to the apatamas 
Indians and reaching the province of thejujuy and the omaguacas Indians and being 
at peace with them, Captain Martín de Almendras del Campos and his squadron of 
his men moved ahead and the Indians of war killed him and all of the people that 
were with him went to his aid” 26 . 

By 1586, with many of the cities of the Tucumán región settled, the territory 
of Jujuy continued to be controlled by the Indians and it was necessary to 
travel the Inca roads leading to Santiago u with a group of people”. In 1585, 
those roads were being travelled by Juan Ramírez de Velasco, one of the 
most outstanding Governors of Tucumán who was largely respo nsible for 

Francisco de Cárdenas, his son-in-law. Cusco 14\12\1542”. Archives of Mr B. T. Lee, Lima. 

26 AGI. Board 124, Branch 5 Year 1580. Proof of Merit and Service of Captain Martín de Almendras presented by 
his son, Martín de Almendras (h). 


settling San Salvador de Jujuy. Ramírez de Velasco himself recounts his ar¬ 
rival in Tucumán when he says: 

“/ entered the province withforty armed men as this territory was at war and when I 
went to Talina, sixty leaguesfrom this city (La Plata), I was informed that ten leagues 
from there the Indians of Moreta, who were at war, had killed a Mercederean friar 
and two soldiers who had robbed them. I dispatched a Captain with twenty men 
to punish these Indians, which they did in exemplary fashion, taking the weapons, 
horses and other things they had stolenfrom the dead men and when they returned 
from there I pressed on with those men and reached the city of Salta” 27 . 

Once the Indian leader Viltipoco was captured, the Indian resistance ceased 
and the entire región was 11 at peace”. However, not all of the Jujuy roads were 
in la Puna and la Quebrada. Its valleys, intersected by the oíd Inca roads 
and with a geography that was ideal for settling Spanish cities, were also 
discovered earlyon bythe Spaniards. In April 1558, Juan Pérez de Zurita ar- 
rived in Tucumán as Governor. To ensure the connection between Santiago 
del Estero and Copiapó, he settled two cities, Londres and Cañete. Shortly 
thereafter, he moved to the Northern part of Tucumán territory to settle two 
new cities: Córdoba de Calchaquí and Nieva (Boixados y Zanolli 2003). The 
Governor’s predisposition is recreated by Lozano when he says that: 

“s/nce General Zurita was tireless, he was constantly movingfrom one place to ano- 
ther. From Londres, after he had sent many soldiers home, he set out for thejibijibi 
Valley with the idea of settling a city there because he believed it to be a very appro- 
priate site that could serve as a stopoverfor the merchants coming and going from 
Perú, which time has shown to be the case”. (Lozano 1874:175J 

Nieva’s existence was brief, lasting just one day, but the memory of it re- 
mained intact five years later when Matienzo mentions it in his previous- 
ly-mentioned Itinerary: ' from there to Jujuy there is a distance of seven leagues, 
where another Spanish village was settled, called Nieva, which was abandoned 
due to the calchaquí uprising and from there to Salta, there is a distance of eight 
leagues”. 


27 AGI. Board 124, Branch 5 Year 1580. Probanza de Méritos y Servicios del Capitán Martín de Almendras pre¬ 
sentada por su hijo Martín de Almendras (h). 




The last roads travelled by the Spaniards in the jurisdiction of Jujuy, or at 
least the last ones for which there are records, are the roads leading to Ze- 
nta and from there to the lowlands. Henee, “¡n the month of November of 
the year 1623, on the orders of Captain Martín de Ledesma, Chief Justice of 
this city, all of the feudatories of the city and other inhabitants went to the 
province of the Ocloyas Indians, each one at his own expense, to overeóme 
said Indians and their leaders and principáis and to take a census of them 
(...) entering lands that no Spaniard before them had ever done”. (Tomassini 
[1933] 1990:70). 28 

In addition to the main artery of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System 
that interseets the province of Jujuy lengthwise, the territory is scored with 
secondary roads as well. All of the conquerors who entered this territory, 
including the Inca and the Spaniards, entered from the North via La Puna 
and La Quebrada. It was in the middle of the 1560S when the fírst attempts 
were made to settle cities in the Jujuy valley, the predecessors of San Salva¬ 
dor. Once there were Spanish settlements in the area, they continued on the 
Inca road that led to the lowlands to evangelise and obtain fresh workforce, 
among other things. 

Digitalisation ofthe first pages of a total of two hundred and eighty from 
the AGI. (Board 124, Branch 5, Year 1590.) Probanza de Méritos y Servicios del 
Capitán Martín de Almendras presentada por su hijo Martín de Almendras (h). 


28 References to the ancient roads that connected la Quebrada de Humahuaca with the valleys to the East 
and especially the Ocloyas región can also be found in: Jujuy's Tribunal Archive(Archivo de Trubunales de Jujuy: 
ATJ). Case 9, File 10. Year 1640. Declarations of the Indian Nao regarding the mataguayos Indians and their 
leaders. 
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SALTA: THE ROAD TO CALCHAQUÍ 

AR-SRT-02/CS-2011; AR-ACHC-03/CS-2011; AR-PPG-05/CS-2011; AR- 
LLU-07/CS-2011 


Hernando de Lerma “settled a city in the Salta Valley which is halfway between 
this city and La Plata”. 29 Beyond what would appear to be the main road, we 
have found references to Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System ¡n the writings 
of Boman (1908) who, under the heading of (í Pre-Hispanic roadsfrom Moro- 
huasi to Payogasta” makes reference to the Western slopes of the Chañi and 
Pascha Mountains located to the West and North-East of the city of Salta 
between the Quebrada del Toro and the Lerma Valley in what is today the 
Department of Rosario de Lerma. With regards to the village of Morohuasi, 
Boman commented that: 

“/t is the starting point of two of the admirable pre-Hispanic roads, similar to the 
ones that the Inca of Perú maintained to keep open the Unes of communication 
between the capital and the imperial provinces (...) From Morohuasi I was able to 
walk some ten kilometers along one of the roads that goes to the South-East. They 
are built on thefanks of the hillsides, generally a half hourfrom the valleys that 
sepárate them. What is truly admirable is the knack which the pre-Hispanic Indians 
hadfor alwaysfnding not only the shortest but also the smoothest routes. The road 
is approximately three meters wide. It is not paved like the Inca road from Cusco 
to Quito, but it is solidly built of natural stone without any mortar and practically 
without gaps between the stone. Thanks entirely to the Indians’ patience and skillfor 
choosing the stones and positioning them next to one another, this road has remai- 
ned intactfor centuries without anyone having even considered having to maintain 
it. The condition of the road, which on the part that I walked, had an exterior slope 
between 0.50 and 1 meter, was such that merely by spreading a bit of rubble on the 
surface it could be used by vehicles measuring two meters wide between axles. Only 
the bridges have been collapsed (...) According to my guide, who knew the región 
very well, the road from Morohuasi goes asfar as Incahuasi near the Lerma Valley, 
by way of Pascha, where one can observe the ruins of a pre-Hispanic vi\\age v (Boman 
1991:346-347). 30 


29 AGI Charcas. Case 34, File 7. Year 1586. Cartas y expedientes de los cabildos seculares de las ciudades de 
Catamarca, Córdoba deTucumán, Nuestra Señora deTalavera de Madrid, Salta, San Miguel deTucumán, Santi¬ 
ago del Estero y Todos los Santos de la Nueva Rioja. 

30 The text is analyzed in detail in Vitry (2000). 


The Salta historian, Atilio Cornejo, recounts his experience of Crossing the 
same road that had been described by Boman more than thirtyyears before. 
In the words of Cornejo: 

u one of the most notable things about it is the road that they cali the Inca road 
which, entering through thejujuy Puna goes asfar as Moreno and from there runs 
through the Palomar pass towards the Toro ravine, where it penetrates the moun¬ 
tains by way of El Rosal, passes through Carachipampa and the ruins of Sococha, 
Saladillo, Abra de Pascha, Fuerte Grande and Fuerte Chico to arrive at Incahuasi 
and from there turns in the direction of the Calchaquíes Valleys towards Puna de 
Atacama” (Cornejo, 1936: 24). 

That section of the road was just one of many built by the Em pire in what is 
today the province of Salta. While not specifically named, they are significant 
during the wars of the calchaquíes when they are used either to transport 
troops or taken to u disappear” from the enemy’s view. Within the framework 
of these wars, undoubtedly the Inca ruins most vividly remembered by the 
Spaniards are the fortresses from which the indigenous peoples kept the 
Spaniards from entering the Calchaquí valley for nearly 150 years. In the year 
1630, the valley was an impregnable fort for the Spaniards. However, Span- 
ish pressure would transform the indigenous resistance into rebellion. With 
the majority of the Indians revolting, the Governor of Tucumán, Francisco 
Sánchez Albornoz, travelling along the Inca roads, left 

u the city of Salta with one hundred andfour Spaniards from that city and from Este- 
co andjujuy, and three hundred friendly Indians, and having found in the said valley 
and said roads the peoples of the villages of Luracataus, Sichagastas, Taquigastas, 
Gualtingastas, Animanaes in revolt, along with others that were confederated with 
the villages of the delinquents” (Larrouy 1923: 80} 1 

The narration continúes with the actions taken by the Spaniards to end the 
indigenous rebellion, which would cuImínate in the siege and destruction of 
one of the strong neighbours of Tacuil, the Luracatao, and the death of one 
of its Chiefs named Coica (Williams, 2009). The Spaniards had one a battle 
but not the war. Thirty-five years later, the Governor, Sánchez de Albornoz, 
once again directed his attacks against the Indians in the valley, this time 
establishing a much more lasting peace that only changed in 1658 by the 

31 Along these same Unes, see: Power granted by Pedro de Valdivieso to his son, N. López Heredia. ATJ1161. 
Year 1634. 






presence of Pedro Bohorques. According to Fa- 
ther Hernando de Torreblanca (1696: 223), factions 
of the Calchaquíes, among them the Taquigastas, 
Gualfinbes, Chuchugastas and Luracataos, band- 
ed together once again. Mercado de ViIlacorta 
describes the situation of the conquered Indians: 
“they brought me seven hundred prisoners (...) when 
they passed infront of me they threw their children, 
thinking that ¡n this way they would befreedfrom the 
Spaniards (...) to which I responded that that would 
not be possible”. It was October of 1659. 

Back in Salta, the same troops conquered the 
Gualfín fort. According to Williams, when they 
reached theAnimaná site they found one hundred 
and fifty people distributed among eight different 
posts from which they controlled the irrigation 
canals that were used to grow wheat, maize and 
legumes (Williams 2009:260). After four hours of 
fighting all of the “Gualfín factions” were defeated 
(AGI Charcas 121, cited in Lorandi and Boixadós 
1987-1988: 316). 

Following the Spanish conquest, the impressive 
Inca road System was a nexus between the Indians 
in the valley themselves and the Indians from the 
plains who, in an attempt to escape from colonial 
pressure, moved into the valley to resist. They were 
ultimately used for the first time by the Spaniards 
in the early seventeenth century. The roads guided 
them to each and every one of the forts, bringing 
the freedom of the Calchaquí to an end. 

When both Salta and Jujuy were settled: 

u the Caminos Reales were secured for Perú. Before 
these settlements it was very dijftcult and extremely 
dangerous and risky to travel these roads and they 


went in groups of thirty andforty armed soldiers at a 
time, on the lookout,fearing the battles in which many 
of them would diefghting (...) and then here until the 
settlements carne and after the settlements the Cami¬ 
nos Reales were secured to connect this province with 
the kingdom of Perú, Chile, Paraguay, Buenos Aires 
and Brazil, without any risk whatsoever // fol. 8r) had 
it not beenfor those neighbours, that security and tho- 
se settlements would not have been possible”. 32 


CATAMARCA AND ITS GREAT INCA SITES 
AR- PA-09/CS-2011 


The province of Catamarca contains a wide variety 
of environments resulting from a combination of 
different factors such as climate, topography and 
altitudinal variations. Catamarca would have been 
part of at least two and possibly three Inca prov- 
inces: Quire-Quire, Tucumán and Chile (González 
1982). It is intersected lengthwise by the primary 
section ofthe Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System. 
Throughout the interior ofthe province, the road 
reflects a changing physiognomy: at times char- 
acterised by intermittently straight lines drawn 
through deep valleys on which modern lines of 
communication were constructed, as occurs in 
much of the Yocavil valley. At other times, the 
road seems to be barely visible, marked out every 
so often by stone markers, as seen in La Puna. It 
also rises up as a road that was carefully built in 
the form of a “corniche”, with earth-filled embank- 
ments and supporting walls (protecting it from 

32 AGI Charcas. Case 34, File no number Letters and files of the secular 
council members of the cities of Catamarca, Córdoba de Tucumán, Nuestra 
Señora de Talavera de Madrid, Salta, San Miguel de Tucumán, Santiago del 
Estero and Todos los Santos de la Nueva Rioja. Year 1608. Fs. 1. Año. 1613. 


the abyss). Las Minas Ravine and Chaquiago pas¬ 
ture in the department of Andalgalá are perfect 
examples of the type of construction described 
above (Orgaz et.al. 2007b). 

These roads connected the large urban, admin- 
istrative and manufacturing centres of the Em¬ 
pire, such as El Shincal, (Department of Belén) 
Chaquiago Pasture (Department of Andalgalá) 
and Batungasta (Department of Tinogasta). Other 
segments were intended for more strategic and 
security-related functions, such as the sections 
of road leading to the borders ofthe empire and 
those connecting the defensive forts built to pro- 
tect the borders, seen in the portion ofthe Inca 
road leading to the Pucará de Aconquija.. Other 
roads were built by the States leading up to the 
summits ofthe Andes where offerings were made 
and great ceremonial sites were erected. Exam¬ 
ples of this can be found in the roads connecting 
the lowlands to the high summits ofthe Andes 
where State ceremonies known as “Cápacochas” 
were celebrated. In some cases these sacred sites 
of local origin were taken over by the inhabitants 
of Cusco. Such is the case ofthe Incahuasi volca- 
no (Ratto and Orgaz 2008). Notable with regards 
to buildings is the section ofthe Inca road that 
ascends the West side ofthe Aconquija Mountain 
connecting the Punta de Balasto site (Department 





of Santa María) with the Ciudacita site located at the summit of Nevado del 
Aconquija (Province of Tucumán). 


LA RIOJA AND US MINERALS 
AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 


The existence of the previously mentioned section of the Inca Road taken 
by Almagro on his “detour” to Chile is also noted by Jerónimo de Bibar, 
([1558] 1966), a member of the expedition of Francisco de Villagra, when he 
expressed his intention to “discover the Inca Road to bring Chile into this king- 
dom” In this case, Villagra is referring to the road that intersects the Sierra 
de Famatina and runs through the Department of Vinchina towards the 
mountain (González 1982). 

Thanks to Almagróos journey in 1535 and the expeditions of Núñez de Prado 
between 1552 and 1553, the roads in the area of the Sierra de Famatina are 
the ones for which the documentary references are most abundant. This 
position in the territorial hierarchy was earned by these roads thanks to the 
various types of roads, the different sites associated with the road System, 
the diversity of the environments intersected, the notable geological-land- 
scape framework within which the route is set and the long-established tra- 
dition of mining operations which so dazzled the Conquistadores. So it was 
around theyear 1587, that Ramírez deVelasco, founder of La Rioja, after a fif- 
ty-day incursión in the Calchaquíes valleys, became aware of the location of 
gold and silver mines in Famatina and in a letter to the King, writes: “/ plan 
to settle a city between Chile and Famatina so that it will be possible to travel 
quicklyfrom Potosí to Chile using the oíd Inca road” (quoted by Strube 1963). 

However, the metal being extracted from the La Rioja hillside was not cov- 
eted only by the Spanish. As noted by Father Lizárraga, gold was the way in 
which the natives of La Rioja paid the Inca, who: had them subjugated and 
carried the Camino Real to Chile through the foothills; u they served him, paid 
their taxes in gold, which was then brought here , to Perú” (Lizárraga 1916). The 
documentary references to the presence of the Inca in La Rioja are truly 
exceptional; the exception is a quote by Lozano, who mentions the probable 
ruins of the Tambería del Inca in Chilecito (González 1982): 



“others, ignoring thefact that the Inca dominated the plains, have assured that their 
empire reached asfar as the jurisdiction that is today the city of Todos Los Santos 
de la Nueva Rioja, having entered with their armies victoriously from this part of 
the cordillera from the Kingdom of Chile through the valleys of Abaucan, Hualfn 
and Andalgalá to Famatina, where they discovered its opulent mountain. Legend 
has it that the insides are streaked with rich silver veins, which the Inca used to their 
benefit. It isfor this reason that they took such good care of this site; assigning a 
hefty garrison of troops to defend it against the hostilities and invasions from the 
surrounding area and even possible uprisings of the natives who had already surren- 
dered and they say the recognise the vestiges of thefort that was built by the Inca” 33 

Almost a century after Father Lozana wrote his work, the Inca roads of La 
Rioja were being traversed by naturalists and other scientists, full of en- 
lightened ideas, who had arrived from Europe to discover the NewWorld’s 
spices. Such was the case of Martin de Moussy, a French naturalist who went 
on a five-year expedition, covering more than 20,000 km which took him 
through Paraguay, Misiones, Chaco, Northern Patagonia, the Andes moun- 
tains, most of Chile and Southern Bolivia. During that time, Moussy made 
countless observations regarding the natural history, geology, geography 
and meteorology of the región, in addition to hundreds of astronomical cal- 
culations and ethnographic data. The results of his research were compiled 
in the Description Géographique et Statistique de la Conféderation Argentine 
(1860) with its important two-page physical and political atlas (1869) of all 
of the provinces and territory of Argentina. Moussy travelled the roads sur¬ 
rounding the mountain and noted: 

“it appears that at the time of the Conquest the Indians of Famatina Valley had some 
knowledge of the metáis contained in the mountains. We have just seen on the East 
slope, what was very likely an extraction by simple fusión, an industry that should 
not surprise us since the Quichuas of Perú knew how to work gold and bronze and 
the Inca Empire extended asfar as these regions” 34 

Those roads were also travelled by Guillermo Bodenbender who, in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, moved to Argentina to act as the Director of 
the Mineralogy Museum. Bodenbender made several exploratory trips to 
the Pampas Mountains and the Andean foothills to study minerals, particu- 

larlv those that c ould be mined. At the summit of the Famatina Mountains, 

33 Lozano (1874,1 4: 6). 

34 Moussy, Martín de (1860) 




the author refers to the Inca roads when he says that “to best way to get to 
Vinchina is to take the Cuesta del Tocino and the Cuesta del Inca through the 
Guacachica pass, one of the country’s oldest roads whose construction dates back 
to the time of the Inca and their excursions to Mendoza and Chile”. (Boden- 
bender 1916). 

The area was later visited by archaeologists, many ofthem foreigners, some of whose 
work was eminently descriptive ¡n nature while others travelled to the confines of 
the empire to analyse the ethnic groups that had been dominated by the Inca. Such 
was the case of Boman, who travelled part of the Inca road in the western part of 
the province and describes some of the ruins located on the Eastern hillside of the 
Famatina Mountains (Boman 1991. Likewise, Max Uhle, who travelled the Qhapaq 
Ñan, Andean Road System between Chilecito and Tinogasta, recognised that they 
are i( identical to many of the Inca roads that still exist today in Perú”. (Uhle 1969:163). 
During his extended stay in the región, Uhle gathered materials from various sites 
in the province, among them the lambería del Inca, where he acknowledges that: 
u nowhere else in Argentina or Perú have I found larger or more beautiful fragments of 
Inca style earthenware jars than from among the ruins of the home of the Inca in La 
Rioja”. (Uhle [1923] 1969:153). He also mentions the Inca ruins of LaTambería in two 
other works published in 1912 and 1917. It appears that part of the archaeological 
collections from the Inca period in La Rioja were deposited by the researcher with 
the Museum für Volkerkunde in Berlín in 1893. 


CUYO PROVINCE (SAN JUAN AND MENDOZA) 
AR-ANC-13/CS-2011; AR-LLL-16/CS-2011; AR-CYSA-17/CS2011; AR- 
RAN-18/CS-2011; AR-TAM-19/CS-2011; AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 


Even before the Inca conquest, there was a prolonged period of interaction 
between the groups who lived on both sides of the Andes. Once conquered, 
the structure of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System followed, to a large 
extent, the paths that these groups had traditionally occupied. The takeover 
by the State was no doubt motivated, among other things, by the search 
for high quality minerals like the ones that could be found in the abundant 
deposits existing on both sides of the cordillera. While there are none of the 
sublime imperial constructions here that can be seen in other regions, the 
state’s presence is reflected in the great number of settlements, including 
those associated with the road system and others of a ritualistic nature such 


as sanctuaries and cemeteries. In addition, the presence of the Inca can be 
seen in the habitational and funeral sites of the local populations, where the 
cultural materiality reflects the significant changes that occurred in these 
populations. 

The state’s strategy focused on consolidation to ensure traffic flows over the 
Eastern side of the Andes, control of the mountain passes and water sources 
on the Western side and facilítate the control of the central valleys and the 
Chilean Norte Chico. 35 The main arteryofthe Inca infrastructure runs length- 
wise from North to South on the Eastern part of the Front Range, ending 
up at the foot of the Central Range where it moves westward towards Chile 
along the course of the Mendoza River. Brother Reginaldo de Lizárraga re- 
counts the reutilisation of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System when he 
writes that: 

from each one of these two villages, by different roads, the Indians leave everyyear 
to go to work in Chile; those from San Joan go to Coquimbo and those from Men¬ 
doza go to Santiago” and from these two villages one can walk to the Kingdom of 
Chile by way of the Cordillera Nevada which is the same one that we in Perú cali 
Pariacaca, and ifyou do not get out by the time the snow melts it is impossible to 
pass through without freezing to death. The road is passable from the middle of 
November until the end of March and for afew days in April, but is then cut offby 
the snow; ... the road from Mendoza to Santiago isffty leagues away and henee 
a journey of eight days through deserted lands; after two days, already at the foot 
of the cordillera, we found the Camino Real of the Inca to the right; ... which we 
followed almost to Santiago de Chile; the road is not had, it has no cliffs ñor has it 
many stones; there was no shortage of hay for the horses or woodfor the f re when 
we stoppedfor the night; infnding the Inca Road we continued upward through a 
valley until we carne to thefoothills of the cordillera where we had to turn ,... I have 


35 In the information presented to Captain Antonio Fernández de Velasco, Andrés de Contreras declared that 
this witness knows and saw, as one of those present during the discovery of the road that leads to Chile, which 
was discovered with much difficulty and at his own personal risk because of not knowing where the road might 
lead and because of the many encounters along the road with the Indians (...) where he went in the company 
of Captain Alonso de Cámara, who led the discovery of the road to Buenos Aires (...) and the discovery of the 
Gaboto Fort". AGI. Audiencia de Charcas. Cartas y expedientes de los cabildos seculares de las ciudades de Cata- 
marca, Córdoba deTucumán, Nuestra Señora deTalavera de Madrid, Salta, San Miguel deTucumán, Santiago del 
Estero y Todos los Santos de la Nueva Rioja. AGI Charcas. Caja 34, Exp. 2, Letters and files of the secular council 
members of the cities of Catamarca, Córdoba de Tucumán, Nuestra Señora de Talavera de Madrid, Salta, San 
Miguel de Tucumán, Santiago del Estero and Todos los Santos de la Nueva Rioja. Fs. 1. Año. 1589. 





crossed the cordillera in many parts of this kingdom. 
The best time is in the summer; as I said, in the winter 
it is impossible to walk because of the snow.” 36 

With the fall of the Inca Empire, the socio-eco- 
nomic flows took a predominantly East-West 
direction and this situation persisted with the 
founding of Mendoza and San Juan. This road 
provides access to the population centre of the 
Uspallata valley from the East via the Andean 
foothills and from the North-East. Colonial traffic 
routes pick up the Inca Road on the left bank- or 
nearby areas- of the Mendoza River in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Ranchillos stream and ravine. 
Miguel de Olaverría refers to the reutilisation of 
this section of the road when he explains that the 
reason for the expansión toward the Eastern face 
of the cordillera can be found in the diflñculties as- 
sociated with Crossing the Atacama Desert: 

u Entering through the province ofTucumán and un- 
dertaking to cross the Cordillera Nevada using the 
same road as the one used by the Spaniards from 
Mendoza and San Juan to the city of Santiago, as it is 
seen today and as I have seenfrom ruins that look like 
large buildings, made of thick walls, that were used 
for everyday accommodation, as was custom, showing 
their barbarie strength and power. The construction 
of such buildings continued even on the most uneven 
terrain of the great cordillera, which at any given pla¬ 
ce, can be six or eight leagues wide, ... because this 
terrain is extremely rough, with large and raging rivers 
fowing through the mountain passes, all of which is 
covered in snow. It is very dangerous to walk on the 
snow and can only be done in the summer because it 
is impossible in any other season. The reason why the 
Inca captains took such a roundabout way and crossed 
36 Lizárraga 1916, Second Book: 256 et seq. 


the mountains in the way that I am describing is be- 
cause they did not daré enter by the deserted Atacama 
road” 37 

On the road, 

u there are more than three hundred andffty leagues 
from the end of this province to Santiago de Chile (...) 
in addition to a great cordillera along the way that is 
closed by the snow for eight months of theyear and 
cannot be crossed. No other road has, to date, been 
discovered ñor can there be any other road. I have seen 
many people and horses perish on the road, caught by 
the storm”. 38 

As a result of the changes in spatial perception 
that took place following the fall of the Inca Em¬ 
pire, tambos such as Ranchillos on the East face 
fell into disuse by the State, something which did 
not occur with the tambos located in the ravines. 
The same was true of others such as the tambil- 
los at the North end of the Uspallata Valley, which 
continued to be used occasionally to reach the 
Calingasta Valley to the South-East of San Juan 
and for the management of the farms operating 
on ancient indigenous lands. 

Despite Diego de Almagróos failed expedition, 
Valdivia requested authorisation from the Gov- 
ernor of Perú, Francisco Pizarro, to complete the 
conquest of Nueva Toledo. Once the permission 
was granted, Pizarro appointed him Lieutenant 
Governor, but not Governor as had been Valdivia’s 
wish. Pedro de Valdivia left Cusco in January 1540 
with nearly one thousand Indians and a number 

37 Olaverría [1594] 1960: 23 et seq. 

38 AGI Charcas. Caja 34, Exp. 11, Letters and records of the secular 
council members of the cities of Catamarca, Córdoba de Tucumán, Nuestra 
Señora deTalavera de Madrid, Salta, San Miguel de Tucumán, Santiago del 
Estero and Todos los Santos de la Nueva Rioja. Año. 1608. Fs. 1. Año. 1608. 


of Spaniards who would later be joined by more 
from the failed expeditions to the High Plateau. 
Following the road of the Atacama Desert, the 
same routetaken by Almagro to return from Perú, 
upon reaching the Copiapó Valley he took posses- 
sion of the territory in the ñame of the King and 
then continued moving South. In December he 
reached the Mapocho Valley, where he finally de- 
cided to settle. After gathering the Indian Chiefs 
of the surrounding area together, Pedro de Valdiv¬ 
ia founded the city of Santiago del Nuevo Extremo 
in the foothills of the Huelén mountains on 12 
February 1541 and immediately ordered the build- 
er Pedro de Gamboa to draw the streets. A month 
later, the town council was set up. Two of the fírst 
measures taken by Valdivia included organising 
the work of the natives in the Marga Marga gold 
panning site and ordering the construction of a 
two-masted ship to connect with Perú. 

Faced with imminent attacks on the recently set- 
tled Santiago, Valdivia sent Francisco de Villagra 
to Perú for reinforcements. On his return, Vil¬ 
lagra took the road to the East of the cordillera 
through what is currently Argentine territory, and 
in March of 1551 he arrived at what is today the 
Southern part of Mendoza province. From there, 
Villagra ordered Diego de Maldonado to advance 
to the West in search of possible mountain pass¬ 
es to Chile, while he continued to the South to 
the Diamante River. Shortly thereafter, Maldona¬ 
do met up with Villagra and informed him of the 
existence of an oíd Inca road which could be used 
to cross the cordillera. Both men set out in a west- 
bound direction, Crossing the cordillera for the 
first time and arriving in Santiago Chile. As the 
documentation indicates: Villagra u had discovered 




the Inca Road” leading to Chile. 39 Both he and Maldonado devoted time to this occupation during their stay in Cuya in 1551; they travelled from the Güentota 
Valley- city area and rural Mandoza-to the Eastern foothills-to the Mahuelturata or Uspallata Valley between the precordillera and the Eastern foothills of the 
Frontal Range - then travelling along the left bank of the Mendoza/Las Cuevas River to the Central Range. 

When Valdivia died, the new Governor, García Hurtado de Mendoza, ordered Captain Pedro del Castillo to settle and popúlate Cuyo. On 22 February 1561, 
Pedro del Castillo reached the Huentata Valley and took possession of the región, raising the royal flag. On 2 March of that same year, the city of Mendoza 
del Nuevo Valle de La Rioja was founded. Mendoza was initially located in what is currently known as La Media Luna in the Pedro Molina district, Guaymallén 
Department, on the East bank of the Cacique Guaymallén canal. On 28 March 1562, it was moved a distance of two shots of an arquebus to the West of where 
it was originally founded by Pedro del Castillo. The new site was located to the West of the Cacique Guaymallén in the place currently occupied by Plaza de 
Pedro del Castillo. 

39 Medina 1897, XXII: 437. 
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Map Of The Great Andes 
Mountains In Chile From The Part 
Of The Main Road That Runs 
Through The Mountains From The 
City Of Santiago To The City Of 
Mendoza 












Between the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, some of the ancient Inca roads are de- 
scribed or well indicated on different maps and drawings. Henee, in 1791, the “Map of the great Andes 
Mountains in Chile from the part of the main road that runs through the mountainsfrom the city of Santiago 
to the city of Mendoza” clearly shows that the road, after Crossing the Uspallata Stream - it says Uspallata 
River - advances to the South-East towards the left bank of the Mendoza River, reaching it in the lower part 
of the Chacayes estuary and at the end of the Ranchillos estuary, 40 following the same route as the current 
National Road 7 ( Ruta nacional N° 7). 

The “ Mineral Map of San Lorenzo de Uspallata” drawn in 1785, shows the intersection of the roads coming 
from Mendoza / Villavicencio / Paramillos and from Mendoza / Casa de Piedra / Santa Elena mountain 
stream at the Southern tip of the populated sector of the Uspallata Valley. As the only path to Chile, the 
road then passes bythe Uspallata stream and runs along the Western part of the hill until itturns inward 
towards the estuary of the Mendoza River at the foot of the Ranchillos stream and continúes into the 
mountains. 41 



Mineral Map Of 
San Lorenzo De 
Uspallata 


By the nineteenth century, the documentation 
from travellers who had ventured into the Andes 
Pass offered important testimony for the defin- 
ing the use, transit and reuse of the Qhapaq Ñan, 
Andean Road System. The preceding arguments 
mark the course of the road and the tambos on 
the mountain road. Mires, his “Journey to La Plata 
(1819 to 1824)” refers to the road that leads from 
Mendoza to Uspallata through Villavicencio and 
also to two ancient mountain passes, specifically 
one that runs through the town of Cañota provid- 
ing access to the high valley. 

He also mentions that he knows of the Inca road 
running lengthwise through the valley, by the 
Mendoza tradition and that it is estimated to be 
some 300 leagues long through the flattest sec¬ 
tor inside the mountains and that from Uspallata 
the road follows “the course ofLas Vacas”. He adds 
that General San Martín proved this by travelling 
the road and assessing the possibility of invading 
Perú from the “ Inca road”. The information ob- 
tained by the Liberator was “favourable in terms of 
the conditions of the road, along which small water- 
falls could befound at regular intervals” 42 

Finally, in his book titled “Argentina in the year 
1855”, Chilean politician and historian, Benjamín 
Vicuña Mackenna, describes the condition of a 
section of the Inca road in this way: 

“Through the centre of the Uspallata valley the re¬ 
manís of the Inca Road are still visible, extending in a 
straight Une asfar as the eye can see. That road, which 
interseets the entire length of the Uspallata valley ..., 
turning at the river bed of the Mendoza River, leads 
into the Aconcagua valley. Although here the road is 


40 AGI. Maps and drawings. Buenos Aires. 250 

41 AGI. Maps and drawings. Buenos Aires. 158 and 158 bis 


42 Mieres [1819 -1824] 1968: 213 to 215. 







not separately marked ... the remains of the posts bearing the ñames of tambos 
and tambillos are still intact ... Tambos are triangular structures measuring ten or 
twelve varas wide and just as many deep, made of stone and mud. Some, like the 
one near the Ranchillos stream, next to Uspallata, are very well preserved asfar as 
I could see and appeared to be divided into different rooms... Two of these tambillos 
can still be seenfrom the Mendoza River at a distance of ten leagues apart... One of 
these tambillos is located at the mouth of the Ranchilos River, which was so named 
after the vestiges of numerous small ranches located on the banks of the river, one 
league to the right of the road - refers to the road to Chile in 1855- and the other in 
Punta de las Vacas” 

The local roads of what was once the great province of Cuyo were enlarged 
by the Inca Empire, transforming them into arterial roads which made it 
possible to access the holy places at high summits, their minerals and also 
to cross the Cordillera. Despite the fact that they were not maintained or 
cared for, many sections of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System were 
identified and used as late as the early twentieth century. 

The construction of roads that connected the different social groups of the 
pre-Hispanic era (kingdoms, nobility or groups of villages) was primarily a 
response to the need to access the natural resources to be found at differ¬ 
ent altitudes. Recovering the work previously done by other peoples, the 
Inca Empire constructed the complex, extensive and admirable road System 
known as Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, which connected all points 
of the empire (Lumbreras: 1969: 25 to 29), acting as a unifying forcé within 
the diversity that sought to intégrate rather than standardise. The Spaniards 
were surprised by the road system and by the associated maintenance, ac- 
commodation and supply system. They also used it as a guide to conquer 
the entire Andean territory in a brief period oftime. Thus, Hernando Pizarro 
himself confirmed in 1533 that "in all of Christian world one will notfnd more 
beautiful roads, most of them paved. All of the streams have earth or wooden 
bridges. A very large andfowing river that we crossed twice had rope bridges, 
which is a marvellous visión to behold. We crossed them with horses ff . 



BOLIVIA - HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 


Pre-Hispanic roads are living documents of our history, the memory and 
expression of all that we have been throughout time. They express the dif- 
ferent ways of controlling the natural environment the social construction 
of the land. The roads connect people, villages and regions, facilitating the 
exchange of goods and information to make the development of complex 
societies possible. 

It is possible to study the arrival of the Inca Empire and its main road in Bo- 
livia through a detailed analysis of the information left to us by the Spanish 
chroniclers of the sixteenth century. With such studies, inferences can be 
made with regards to the consequences and cultural transformations of the 
plateaus, valleys and lowlands of Bolivia following the arrival of the empire 
of the four suyos: Tawantinsuyo. 

The descriptions of the chroniclers written between the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries have provided documented references to Qhapaq Ñan in 
current day Bolivia. Pedro Cieza de León, in his Chronicles of Perú (1553), also 
noted the existence of a road connecting the different regions around Lake 
Titicaca. This road, known as the Camino Real connected Cusco with the city 
of La Paz. Fernando de Matienzo, in his work titled Ancient M emoires of the 
History and Politics of Perú ([1567] 1967), makes reference to the existence of 
the Camino Real which started at Cusco and went all the way to Charcas, with 
narrow roads running through the high mountains and great stone steps. 
He also noted the importance of the tambos which provided travellers with 
a place to eat and rest. 

Along the same lines, Bernabé Cobo, in his History of the New World (1653), 
and Fray Reginaldo Lizárraga, in his BriefDescription ofPeru,Tucumán, Río de 
la Plata , and Ch/7e([i6o5] 1909), both describe the characteristics of the roads 
and the tambos on the Camino Real. Pedro Pizarro, in Narrative of the Dis- 
covery and Conquest ofPeru (1571), referred to the existence of different roads, 
both main roads and their braches, starting at Lake Titicaca and running in 
the directly of Carangas and Aullagas provinces. 



Map Of The Territory Where The Franciscans Ministered To The North Of Charcas And East 
Of The Andes 


Map ShowingThe Six Areas Making Up The Province Of Potosí 











































RESEARCH ON THE PRE-HISPANIC ROADS 

The work of the chroniclers spurred numerous researchers to look more 
closely at the pre-Hispanic roads in Bolivian territory. Although these stud- 
ies are in the early stages due to the fact that they deal primarily with the 
roads' branches, they have contributed to an understanding of the pre-His¬ 
panic roads in our country. Some of the most important research has been 
conducted in the Department of La Paz (Bengtsson and Avilés, 2000; Mon- 
taño et al. 2008; Michel et al, 2009 and 2010), Yungas de la Paz (Avilés, 1999, 
2008 and 2010; Michel, 1999; Gutiérrez and Jaimes, 2000), Oruro (Hyslop, 


1984; Gutiérrez, 2005), Cochabamba (Céspedes, 1986; Pereira, 1982), Yungas 
de Cochabamba (Sánchez 2008). One exception to this is the archaeological 
recognition of the Southern portion of the Great Inca Road or Qhapaq Ñan 
Urna in the vicinity of the border between Bolivia and Argentina and the 
city of Escara, carried out by Raflñno et al (1985 to 1986). In addition, studies 
conducted by Alconini (1998, 2002) Lima (2000) and Rivera (2004) in the 
Department of Chuquisaca also focused on pre-Hispanic roads, and finally 
Michel, Gutiérrez and Beierlein de Gutiérrez (2000) looked at the valleys 
and plateau in the Department of Tarija. 

The existence of different roads, both primary and secondary, in what is 
today Bolivia carne to light because of the chroniclers' descriptions and sub- 
sequent research. The main purpose of these roads was to connect different 
regions of the continent by providing knowledge and diverse supplies. 

QHAPAQÑAN ORTHE ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM 

The Qhapaq Ñan or Andean Road System, which runs from Southern Co¬ 
lombia (San Juan de Pasto) to Northern Argentina and Chile (Maulé River), 
is considered one of the most important monumental constructions in the 
history of mankind. The construction of the road had a decisive impact on 
the landscape and social transformation, comparable only to the Great Wall 
of China or the Román Road System. The archaeology of the more than 
5,000 km of road running through the Bolivian plateaus and valleys known 
as Qollasuyo in the Tawantinsuyo Empire shows strong evidence of highly 
advanced technology and social administration. 

The Inca State promoted the implementation of the Camino Real and its 
tambos all along the Qollasuyo in order to be able to reach the main pro- 
duction centres and the political seats of the different ethnic groups that 
had settled on the plateau and in the valleys: Lupacas, Pacajes, Carangas, 
Quillacas, Azanaques, Aullagas, Uruquillas, Sevaruyos, Cara Caras, Charcas, 
Chichas and Lípez. The main objective of the roads was to facilítate the plan- 
ning of the advance of the armies to the South and the use of local resourc- 
es which would ultimately be used to levy taxes on work, incorporating the 
empire's complex multi-ethnic mosaic into the state's logic of community 
production and redistribution of holy rituals. This road system was especial- 
ly created for the Inca, their elite Governors, the conquering armies and the 
messengers who communicated the entire Tawantinsuyo quickly. 










































More than twentyfive years have passed since Bouysse-Cassagne (1986) 
published his important contribution to the Urcu and Urna concept of space 
the configuraron ofthe mythical and social space of Qollasuyo, mentioning 
the existence of two Caminos Reales and tambos on Bolivian plateaus and in 
valleys: Qhapaq Ñan Urco and Qhapaq Ñan Urna. The mission of a dual or- 
ganisational body to implement these roads was to structure and organise 
the administration ofthe so-called “pre-lnca nations” established in a dual 
space. 

The roads known as Urco (masculine, coid, dry, arid, superior, right and 
high) and Urna (feminine, humid, fertile, inferior, left and low) in the seven- 
teenth century (Bouyesse-Cassagne, 1986; Ravi, 2008), were traced accord- 
ing to pre-lncan human and geographical classification system (Aimaras, 
Uruquillas, Urus and Puquinas). The roads were dotted with successions of 
tambos in a NorthNorth-SouthSouth direction. The tambos served different 
functions, some being used to accommodate travellers and military troops, 
some as administrative centres for the centralisation and redistribution of 
production and yet others served as ritual centres for the reproduction of 
the Inca cosmology. Since there were no markets or currency in the Pre-Co- 
lumbian Andes, the tambos also served as centres for community exchange 
and redistribution, centralisation of producís from sources both near and 
far, and recycling of information (Morris, 1978: 20). 

The Qollasuyo was a vast región spanning an area from the Pacific coast to 
the steamy Amazon, from Cusco in the South to the Northern Chile and Ar¬ 
gentina. Within this territory there were two recognised provinces or Jatun 
Apocazgos: Qollao and Charcas, which were divided at the halfway point of 
the Desaguadero River, encompassing a broad spectrum of ecological and 
altitudinal variations classified from West to East as Urcosuyo and Umasuyo 
(Platt et al, 2006). 

The Urcosuyo were considered a superior and warlike people who spoke 
the Aymara language, while their counterparts, the Umasuyo, spoke Puqui- 
na, Uruquilla and Uru and were considered inferior and subjugated by the 
Urcosuyo (Bouyesse-Cassagne 1986, 1987). Urcosuyo was, in turn, further 
divided into the alaa yungas, or upper yunga, and included the valleys of 
the Pacific. Umasuyo was likewise divided into the manqhayunga, or low- 
er yunga”, which included the valleys ofthe Eastern Amazon Apparently, 


Qhapaq Ñan ran along the path of tambos located at the seat of each suyo 
on the plateau in a coid climatic unit, both civilised, benevolent and fertile 
(Sánchez 2008: 76). 

The Urco and Urna roads were an expression ofthe dual organisation - social 
and spatial - ofthe Ayllus. They were designed to follow the courses ofthe 
Azángaro River, Lake Titicaca, the Desaguadero River and the Poopó Lake, 
which was considered a sacred place by the Qolla and Charcas confeder- 
ations (Bouyesse-Cassagne 1986, Zuidema 1989). According to the list of 
tambos prepared by Guarnan Poma de Ayala, the Urcu road extended all the 
way from Cusco to the West bank ofthe Titicaca, to Desaguadero and from 
there turned inland to the Bolivian settlements of Machaca, Caquingora, 
Callapa, Totora, Choquecota, Andamarca, Aullagas and Porco. 










This road is also clearly described in the Vaca de Castro Tambos Ordinance 
([1543] 1908), as indicated below. 


List of Tambos between Desaguadero and Ullaga 

Territory 

Desaguadero de la Laguna 

Pacajes 

Pueblo de Macha 

Pacajes 

Cacyabiri 

Pacajes 

Machaca 

Pacajes 

Caquyngora 

Pacajes 

Callapa 

Pacajes 

Tambo de Baclia 

Carangas 

Ullaga 

Carangas 


List Of Tambos On The Urco Road According To Vaca De Castro ([1543] 1908) 


Cieza de León (1553) writes that starting at Tiwanaku the great road leads 
to Viacha and from there to Caquiaviri, Caquingora and Mallana in Pacajes 
territory. More than thirty years after the conquest, the continuaron of the 
Qollasuyo borders were still evident around 1565, when the demarcations 
of Tawantinsuyo and their tambos were used to delimit the new Spanish 
provinces for the purpose of administering rural territory and defining the 
captaincies for the recruitment of mining labour (mita) (Capoche 1959; Ju- 
lien 2002: 2). 

The Urna road was located on the East bank of the aquatic artery. It encom- 
passed the settlements of Puerto Acosta, Carabuco, Ancoraimes and Achaca- 
chi and then continued to Pucaráni, Laja Viacha, Calamarca, Sica Sica, Hayo 
Hayo, Caracollo, Sora Sora, Machaca, Pocoata and Charcas. Along the way 
there were numerous branches emerging from the main road. A crosscut- 
ting road starting from Desaguadero led to Guaqui,Tiwanaku and Viacham, 
joining the Urna road in Calamarca. A third road that began in Paria led to 
Sora Sora, Peñas, Huari, Sevaruyo, Opoco, Tambo Colorado, Chorolque, Tu- 
piza, Villazón and Calahoyo at the border with Argentina. 


SECTIONS PROPOSED FOR INSCRIPTION AS WORLD HERITAGE 


Bolivia is proposing two sections corresponding to branch roads for the 
registration of pre-Hispanic roads pertaining to the Qhapaq Ñan /Andean 
Road System: the Qullayusu Main Road (Desaguadero-Viacha) in the La Paz 
plateau.The Desaguadero-Viacha road, or Qollasuyo Main Road connects 
the Urco road (from Desaguadero) and the Urna road (to Viacha) transver¬ 
sal ly. 


QOLLASUYO MAIN ROAD (DESAGUADERO-VIACHA) 
BO-DV-01-CS 


This road has a length of 85.8 km on the Bolivian side. It was travelled along 
and described by Pedro Cieza de León (1553), who mentions that it enters 
Bolivian territory in the district of Desaguadero and runs through the dis- 
trict of Tiahuanacu before arriving in the district of Viacha in the Depart¬ 
ment of La Paz. Cieza de León had the following to say about this road, 

“From the Cusco to the city of La Paz, and of the villages, until the Indians 
called Canches are passed. 

The distance from the city of Cusco to the city of La Paz is eighty leagues, a little 
more or less. It must be known that, before La Paz wasfounded, all the towns and 
villages now subject to that city were within the limits of the city of Cusco. Setting 
outfrom Cusco by the Royal Road of Collasuyo, it leads to the narrow pass of Mo¬ 
hína, leaving the building of Quispicanchi on the left hand. The road goes by this 
place, after leaving Cusco, and is wide and paved with stones. In Mohína there is a 
large swamp, across which the road is carried on a paved causeway. There were great 
buildings in Mohína, which are now in ruins f \ (Cieza de León, Chapter XCVII) 

Both Fray Reginaldo Lizárraga (1605) and Cabeza de Vaca (1885) mention the 
existence of a “Royal Road”, leading from Desaguagero through the district 
of Tiahuanacu in the direction of Potosí. The Desaguadero-Tiwanaku-Viacha 
section is an important part of the sacred space (taypi) joining together the 
Urcosuyo and Umasuyo roads-spaces of Qollasuyo. Historical records men¬ 
tion this road as a central feature, in the sense that it leads across the central 
area of the región of Qollao (Platt et al. 2006). 

















“Of the founding of the city called of Our Lady of 
Peace, who was ¡ts founder, and of the road then- 
ce to the town of Plata. 

From the village ofTiaguanaco a road leads to the 
right to Viacha, a distance of seven leagues, leaving 
the villages called Cacayavire, Caquingora, Mallama 
and others on the left hand; but it seems to me of 
little use to ñame them all. In the midst of them is the 
plain near another village called Huarina; the place 
where, in the past days, there was a battle between 
Diego Centeno and Gonzalo Pizarro. It was a memo¬ 
rable event, (as will go down in history), and many 
captains and knights of the King’s party fell,fghting 
under thefag of the captain Diego Centeno, as well as 
some of those who were the accomplices of Gonzalo 
Pizarro. God was served by the rebel being the victor 
in this battle. To reach the city of La Paz, it is neces- 
sary to leave the royaI road of the Incas and to go to 
the village of Laxa. The city is a day’s journey further 
on, built in the narrow part of a small valley formed 
by the mountains. It was founded in the most level 
part that could be selected,for the sake of the wood 
and water, of which there is much in this small valley, 
as the climate is warmer than on the plains of the 
Collao, which are higher, and where there are none of 
the things necessaryfor a large city. Notwithstanding 
all this, the citizens have thought of moving nearer 
to the great lake of Titicaca, between the villages of 
Tiaguanaco and Guaqui. Yet the city has remained in 
the valley of Chuquiapu where, in formeryears, great 
quantities of gold were taken out of the rich mines 
that are there. The Incas held this Chuquiapu in high 
estime. Near it is the village of Oyune, where they say 
that there is a great treasure hidden in a temple on the 
summit of a snowy mountain, but it cannot befound, 
ñor is it known where it is. The city of La Paz was 


found by the captain Alonzo de Mendoza, in the ñame 
of the Emperor our Lord, when the licentiate Pedro de 
la Gasea was president of this kingdom, in the year 
of our redemption i§4g. In the valley formed by the 
mountains, where the city is built, a few trees, some 
maize, pulses and vetagables of Spain are grown. 
The Spaniards here are well supplied with provisions 
and with fsh from the lake, as well as with plenty of 
fruitfrom the warm valleys, where they also grow a 
great quantity of wheat, and breed goats, cows, and 
other animáis. This city has very rugged and difficult 
approaches, being, as I have said, amongst the moun¬ 
tains. A small river of excellent water fows near it. The 
distance from the city of La Paz to the town of Plata, 
which is in the province of Charcas, is ninety leagues, a 
little more or less. I will now return to the RoyaI Road 
which I had left, and I have to say that it goesfrom 
Viacha to Hay ohayo, where there were great buildings 
for the Incas. Beyond Hayohayo is Sicasica, to which 
point the province of Collao extends. On both sides of 
these villages there are severa! more. Eleven leagues 
beyond Sicasica is the village of Caracollo, which is 
built in a certain plain near the great province of Paria, 
which was highly esteemed by the Incas. The natives of 
this province of Paria are clothed like all the rest, and 
they wear, as an ornamental headdress, a small woo- 
llen cap. The Chiefs were much revered by the Indians, 
and there were royaI buildings and store housesfor the 
Incas, and a sun temple. Here there are a great many 
high tombs where they buried their dead. The villages 
of Indians subject to Paria are Caponota and many 
others, some near the lake, and some in different parts 
of the district. Beyond Paria are the villages of Pocoa- 
ta, Macha, Coracora, Moromoro, and near the Andes 
there are other provinces and great Chiefs.” (Cieza de 
León, Chapter CVI) 


Both Carlos Bustamente (1773) and Charles Wein- 
er (1877), who travelled the area towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, mention the existence 
of this road, which crossed the Desaguadero River 
on a bridge made from totora reeds and contin- 
ued in a straight line towards the South, leading 
through Guaqui and Tiwanaku towards Viacha. 

u The Desaguadero is found before entering the pro¬ 
vince of Chucuyto, which is named so because the lake 
fnishes on this side, and this is where the excess water 
drainsfrom the main body of the lake. To get across 
this river there is a bridge supported by totora reed 
rafts, almost at the level of the water's surface, easy 
to cross, but risky due to the very deep water that will 
drown the bravest man. The boundary between the 
provinces ofPacages and Chucuyto runs down the mi- 
ddle of the bridge, and the two provinces are obligated 
to maintain it”. (Calixto, 1938 : 247 ). 


COLOMBIA - HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 


DOCUMENTARY SOURCES THAT ACCREDIT QHAPAQÑAN - 
COLOMBIA 

PRE-HISPANIC GROUPS FROM NARIÑO 

The territory through which the Andean Road System passes through in 
Colombia (Nariño Department) was inhabited by the Pasto and Quillacinga 
ethnic groups when the Spanish arrived. The former inhabited the Cen- 
tral-Southern area and the latter the Central-North-Eastern area of the 
modern day Nariño Department. 



VHfefJ Ifli 
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Location pre-Hispanic ethnic of the Pastos and of the Quillacingas 


Víctor González (2006) analyses the settlements and characteristics of the 
pre-Hispanic inhabitants of the area, based on archaeological research done 
in Colombia’s South-West Andean región, which establishes the following: 

The Carchi-Nariño boundary región is a single geographical unit and has 
formed a cultural unit since early pre-Hispanic times. For example, exca- 
vations have found a single type of ceramic tradition on both sides of the 
boundary. The Capulí, Piartal and Tuza definitions for types of ceramics, 
proposed in the sixties for the Carchi (Francisco 1969), have been used ever 
since in Nariño with very few modifications, mostly relating to the probable 
chronological positions of ceramic types (Cárdenas 1989,1992,1995; Uribe 
1979,1986,1992; Langebaek and Piazzini 2003a). 

Pre-lnca societies in this región were characterised by a political structure of 
regional Chiefdoms (Uribe 1995a), the political Chiefs of which were involved 
in long distance networks for the exchange of exotic commodities, includ- 
ing mullu (objects made from the shell of the Spondylus marine mollusc), 
gold, ítems of metalwork and stonework, which were used to strengthen 
and justify their social position (Salomón 1980,1988; Uribe 1992,1995). 

The economic organisation of these Chiefdoms was based on the cultiva- 
don of potatoes, maize, the rearing of domestic animáis and the hunting of 
wild species. Any salt, coca leaf, chilli pepper and maize produced in excess 
were used for exchange, particularly in Pacific Coastal and Amazon regions. 
There was a sector of specialists known as midalaes or “traders”, who trav- 
elled along a network of roads that facilitated contact with neighbouring 
regions (Salomón 1988; Uribe 1976). 

Physically, the Pasto Chiefdoms occupied a very varied región. This hetero- 
geneity is related to a system used to manage characteristic environmental 
variations, different to that described for the central Andes (Murra 1972), 
known as “microverticality”. This system consisted of inhabitants owning 
agricultural fields located at various thermal levels. As all of their fields could 
be accessed within one day, they did not require múltiple residences. 

Based on funerary information, Uribe and Lleras (1982) proposed that mi¬ 
croverticality and the exchange of exotic commodities may have been a 
feature of the early Chiefdoms, whereas the later populations, influenced 
among other aspects by the expansión of the Inca empire, may have been 












more dedicated to the intensification of agricul¬ 
tura (Uribe and Lleras 1982: 350). 

However, more recent studies by Langebael and 
Piazzini (2003a) in the Yacuanquer area have 
shown that microverticality seems to have been 
important in the later part of the archaeologi- 
cal sequence, but not during previous periods 
(Langebaek and Piazzini 20033:91). In any case, 
all of the different interpretations of the relative 
importance of microverticality point to the exis- 
tence of significant changes in economic organi- 
sation and in the ways in which the environment 
was exploited. In pre-Hispanic times, the Pasto 
ethic group was surrounded by demographically 
sparser ethic groups (Uribe 1992), organised into 
various less complex socio-political levels: to the 
North were the Abades; the Quillacingas to the 
North-East; the mountain Quillacingas to the 
East; the Sucumbíos to the South-East; the Caras 
to the South and South-East; the Barbacoas to the 
West and the Sindaguas to the North-East (Ro- 
moli 1979; Uribe 1985; Groot and Hooykaas 1991; 
Cárdenas 1996). Drawing a comparison between 
funerary patterns of archaeological sites excavated 
in the far South of Nariño (Uribe 1979; Uribe and 
Lleras 1982) and those excavated further North in 
what used to be Quillacinga territory in colonial 
times (Cárdenas 1994; Fernández 1994), supports 
the idea that the societies in both regions were 
already complex organisations in pre-Hispanic 
times, but with more notable social differences in 
the Pasto area (Cárdenas 1995:50). 

To facilítate the inter-regional and long distance 
exchange inferred by the archaeology of the sites 
and described by the chroniclers, suitable roads 
were of vital importance to allow the population 


to cross the very broken terrain of the Nariño An¬ 
des towards other regions. As in other regions in 
the North of South America, in Nariño historical 
records and archaeological research into road 
sections and relies show that there were extensive 
networks of roads in all directions (Patiño). How¬ 
ever, studies of pre-Hispanic roads in the South 
of Colombia have not allowed an appropriate in- 
ventory of the networks and their archaeological 
remains to be drawn up. 

There are two compendia on the subject of roads, 
which are relevant to the matter in Nariño, the 
book Caminos Reales de Colombia (Moreno et al. 
1995) and Caminos Precolombinos: Las vías , los 
ingenieros y los viajeros ( Pre-Columbian Roads: the 
Roads , Engineers and Travellers ) (Herrera and Car- 
dale 2000). These publications provide a summary 
ofthe limited information available about pre-His¬ 
panic roads in Colombia. It is evident that there is 
a need for more intense work to map, study and 
protect these vital archaeological remains in order 
to better understand the relationship between re¬ 
gions in the remóte past. It has still not been pos- 
sible to excávate the pre-Hispanic roads reported 
in Nariño, but some sections that still held certain 
importance in the sixteenth century are firmly lo- 
cated based on references in historical records. 

Herrera and Cárdale (2000) believe that these 
roads were used between the eleventh and six¬ 
teenth centuries to connect the Chiefdoms on 
the Andean Plateau to the Pacific Coastal plains. 
However, although there is evidence of exchange 
in the Alto Putumayo región, Herrera and Car- 
dale cannot find references to specific roads in 
the information provided by historical records. 
Uribe (1995b) identifies two major functions ofthe 


pre-Hispanic roads in the Andean area of Nariño. 
On the one hand, microverticality required the 
continuous displacement ofthe agricultural com- 
munity between thermal levels, along paths that 
followed the natural topography and that tended 
to pass over the high parts of hills and mountains. 
These paths were formed gradually, without par- 
ticularly evident cultural changes, and only barely 
visible traces of them still survive. 

On the other hand, the roads served the purpose 
of facilitating the movements of Indian mer- 
chants with producís for exchange. Products from 
the high Andean area were carried to the warm- 
est areas in the región, such as the middle valley 
of Guáitara in Nariño and to more distant places, 
such as the valley of Chota in Ecuador, the Pacific 
coast and the Amazon foothills. For this exchange, 
the merchants, (known as mindalaes or traders in 
the sixteenth century) used roads that went over 
natural passes in the mountain ranges (Uribe 
1995b). Evidence showing that long distance ex¬ 
change took place ineludes sea snails and objeets 
carved from Spondylus shell. In the Piartal con- 
text, Uribe (1995^63) believes that the presence of 
objeets manufactured from this material, which 
was difficult to obtain, does not indícate direct 
trade with the Ecuadorian coast where the shell 
is found, rather an indirect contact through other 
groups located in intermedíate geographical ar¬ 
eas. This suggests that roads inte reo nnected with 
each other on both sides ofthe current Colom- 
bia-Ecuador boarder in pre-lnca and pre-Hispanic 
times. Salt also carne from the Pacific coast along 
with the shells, and from the Amazonian size carne 


chonta (bactris gasipaes) wood and alluvial gold used for local metalwork 
production (Uribe 1995b; Plazas 1977-1978). 

The main route of the road to the Pacific u \eft the Túquerres Andean Plateau, 
crossed the mountains between the Chiles and Cumbal volcanoes andfrom there 
descended to Mayasquer befarefnallyfollowing the upper course of the San Juan 
River” (Uribe 1995^63-64); an alternative route seems to have existed, lead- 
ing from the Andean Plateau around the slopes of the Cumbal volcano and 
descending towards the Telembí River. The Andean communities received 
salt, chilli pepper, coca leaves and cotton from the Ecuadorian valley of the 
Chota River. Another possible function of the roads was that of facilitating 
the movements of migrant populations. Although it has not yet been iden- 
tified, it is probable that there was a network of roads leading eastwards, 
as it is fairly clear that a native pre-Hispanic Quechua speaking population 
existed, coinciding with the area known as Quillacinga (Groot and Hooykaas 
1991). This distribution of stable Quechua speaking populations would im- 
ply a colonising expansión, which probably moved in from the East in the 
Alto Putumayo area (Ramírez 1992,1996). 

Data from the historical records indícate that the Inca expansión may have 
reached as far as some areas of Pasto territory. The Inca army made incur- 
sions onto the Nariño Andean Plateau, with the aim of subjugating its inde- 
pendent Chiefdoms (Uribe 1995b). 

Even though several authors believe that the Andean Road System, and with 
it the influence of the Inca empire, only reached as far as modern day Ru- 
michaca (Grijalva 1937, Ortiz 1960, Romoli 1979), Groot and Hooykaas (1991) 
have pointed out that there is evidence of significant Inca influence in the 
South of present day Nariño. In any case, it is not entirely clear whether the 
Rumichaca (“stone bridge”) referred to in the chronicles is the present day 
Rumichaca over the Carchi-Guáitara River on the modern border. 

For authors like Frank Salomón (1980) and Deler (1996), the Inca frontier 
was a gradual process and its limits, such as the case of the Angasmayo 
River, regardless of whether or not it was the actual border, instead of being 
blocks were areas where “a continuousfow of material and cultural exchange 
was permitted or even encouraged¡\ The existence of roads constructed by 
the advancing Inca Empire to the North of modern day Rumichaca has not 


been rejected out of hand. Nevertheless the area of Pasto, located in Nariño, 
is considered to be an area directly influenced by Qhapaq Ñan, which is 
part of the cultural landscape. In addition to the roads highlighted by Uribe 
(1995b) leading from the Túquerres Andean Plateau towards the Pacific, Car- 
dale (2000:274,292) indicates that there is a road that seems to leave Pasto 
towards the South. The most probable connection between this pre-His- 
panic road and the Qhapaq Ñan route would approximately follow the route 
of the modern day Pan-American highway from Pasto to Tangua towards 
Funes and then on to the South, running alongside the Guáitara River and 
passing cióse to lies and El Contadero, before continuing to Ipiales and the 
Rumichaca bridge. 

The neighbouring región of Carchi-Nariño is a geographic unit and since 
Pre-Hispanic times has made up a cultural entity. For example, excavations 
have found a single type of ceramic tradition on both sides of the boundary. 
The Capulí, Piartal and Tuza definitions for types of ceramics, proposed in 
the sixties for the Carchi (Francisco 1969), have been used ever since in Na¬ 
riño with very few modifications, mostly relating to the probable chronolog- 
ical positions of ceramic types (Cárdenas 1989,1992,1995; Uribe 1975,1986, 
1992; Langebaekand Piazzini 2003a). 

Pre-lnca societies in this región were characterised by a political structure of 
regional Chiefdoms (Uribe 1995a), the political Chiefs of which were involved 
in long distance networks for the exchange of exotic commodities, includ- 
ing mullu (objects made from the shell of the Spondylus marine mollusc), 
gold, ítems of metalwork and stonework, which were used to strengthen 
and justify their social position (Salomón 1980,1988; Uribe 1992,1995). The 
economic organisation of these Chiefdoms was based on the cultivation of 
potatoes, maize, the rearing of domestic animáis and the hunting of wild 
species. Any salt, coca leaf, chilli pepper and maize produced in excess were 
used for exchange, particularly in Pacific Coastal and Amazon regions. There 
was a sector of specialists known as midalaes or traders, who travelled along 
a network of roads that facilitated contact with neighbouring regions (Salo¬ 
món 1988; Uribe 1976). 

Physically, the Pasto Chiefdoms occupied a very varied región. This hetero- 
geneity is related to a system used to manage characteristic environmental 
variations, different to that described for the central Andes (Murra 1972), 


known as “microverticality”. This system consisted of inhabitants owning 
agricuItural fields located at various thermal levels. As all of their fields could 
be accessed within one day, they did not require múltiple residences. Based 
on funerary information, Uribe and Lleras (1983) proposed that microverti¬ 
cality and the exchange of exotic commodities may have been a feature of 
the early chiefdoms, whereas the later populations, influenced among other 
aspects by the expansión ofthe Inca empire, may have been more dedicated 
to the intensification of agriculture (Uribe and Lleras 1983:350). 

However, more recent studies by Langebael and Piazzini (2003a) in the Yac- 
uanquer area have shown that microverticality seems to have been import- 
ant in the later part ofthe archaeological sequence, but not during previous 
periods (Langebaek and Piazzini 20033:91). In any case, all ofthe different 
interpretations ofthe relative importance of microverticality point to the 
existence of significant changes in economic organisation and in the ways 
in which the environment was exploited. In pre-Hispanic times, the Pas¬ 
to ethic group was surrounded by demographically sparser ethic groups 
(Uribe 1992), organised into various less complex socio-political levels. 

Until now, information from historical records has been used to support the 
reconstruction of pre-Hispanic societies in what is today the department of 
Nariño (Afanador 1977; Bernal 2000; Centella 1993; Calero 1991,1997; Groot 
y Hooykaas 1992; Jaramillo 1994; Jijón y Caamaño 1938; Romoli 1962, 1979; 
Salomón 1980 1988; Uribe 1975,1976,1985,1986), along with some field ar¬ 
chaeological studies (Cadavid 1993; Cadavid and Ordóñez 1989,1992; Cárde¬ 
nas and Cadavid 1990, Correal 1978; ERIGAIE 1998; Fernández 1994; Herrera 
et al. 1974; Langebaek and Piazzini 2003a; Uribe 1981, Uribe and Lleras 1983). 

The area of interest that had a direct influence on the Qhapaq Ñan phe- 
nomenon corresponding to the Southern part ofthe mountainous Nariño 
archaeological area, where two archaeological complexes, known by the 
ñames of Nariño or Quillacingas, are found. In terms of their geographical 
distribution, these complexes do not necessarily correspond with the Pasto 
or Quillacinga ethnic groups (Cárdenas 1989,1990a, 1992b, 1995,1996; Groot 
and Hooykaas 1991) 43 . 


43 González Víctor. 2006. Archaeological Heritage ofthe South of Colombia. UNESCO - BID. Report. 


INCA EXPANSION: MOVING BORDERS IN PERIPHERAL AREAS 


As part ofthe archaeological studies conducted in the middle basin ofthe 
Guáitara River, Ana María Groot (2009) performs an analysis based on the 
bibliographical sources on Inca expansión and suggests the following: 

In relation to the late settlement ofthe area, several authors have posed the 
question about how far the Incas advanced during their process of expan¬ 
sión into the Northern Andes. Based on her study of historical linguistics, 
Hooykaas is ofthe opinión that Quechua speaking people settled in the 
department of Nariño, in the región that is known as the territory ofthe 
Quillacingas, possibly shortly before the Spanish conquest. In her opinión, 
the route that was used to reach this area ran through the Eastern slopes of 
the central-Eastern mountain range. She is inclined to think that Garcilaso 
de la Vega was along the right lines when he said that the Incas first made 
inroads in the Quillacinga area, followed by the Pasto and Otavaleño areas 
(in: Groot et. al., 1976 and Groot and Hooykaas, 1991:101). The chronicler 
refers to the Northern conquests of Huayna Cápac as follows (1945:25): 

“...Huayna Cápac leaving Quitu, proceeded to another province called Quillacenca... 
these vile people were easily subdued. From here the Inca marched to another nation 
called Pastu, as vile and sordid as theformer... These being easily reduced to the obe- 
dience of the Inca. Teachers were appointed to them to teach them and how to Uve, 
imposing on them the Tribute of Lice... 

From Pastu they proceeded to another province called Otavallu, the inhabitants he- 
reof were much more political and warlike than the others... v 

This narrative by the chronicler has been contested by various authors: 
Romoli comments that it distorted the narrative of Cieza de León; Larrain 
believes that it was not a strategic action: u fghting against the pastos and 
quillacingas , leaving ferce enemies behind them , would have meant cutting off 
supply routes and the possibility of sendingfor reinforcements f \ (1980:85). How¬ 
ever, this same author mentions that notable chroniclers like Sarmiento de 
Gamboa (1572) and Cabello Balboa (1586) "... explicitly declare that Huayna 
Cápac prefer to attack the Caranqui rearguard , and only after securing his do¬ 
minión over this territory did he embark on the f nal attack against the Caran- 
qui”. (1980:85). There is the interesting observation that, regardless ofthe 
direction taken by Huayna Cápac when making incursions into Quillacinga 



territory, the chronicles make no mention of this 
people being conquered, whereas this is referred 
to in relation to the Pastos from the South of the 
17 Carchi province, who were the people populat- 
ing the border area with the Caranqui (Groot and 
Hooykaas, 1991:101). 

Studies such as those conducted by Romoli in the 
District of Almaguer, and more recently by Ramírez 
in the Sibundoy valley, make further inroads into 
the matter by attempting to understand the pres- 
ence of Quechua speaking people in the North- 
East of Nariño and the South of the department 
of Cauca. Romoli States that the Spanish had not 
adopted the ñame "Quechua” as a linguistic term 
during the first years of the Conquest. The Span¬ 
ish called the language “the language of the inga ” 
or the "general language”, and drew a distinction 
between the courtesan form and the Ecuadorian 
dialect using the terms "the Cusco language” and 
"the Quito language” respectively. In early docu- 
ments, the Indians of the village of La Cruz, on the 
boundary between Nariño y Cauca, are described 
as "speaking the language of Cusco”, whereas 
those from the province of Guachicono, who knew 
something of Quechua, “are said to understand the 
language of Quito”. The author notes that Quech¬ 
ua had not distributed equally across the different 
sectors of the district (1962). Ramírez suggests the 
possibility that staged migrations of groups Corn¬ 
ing from Perú may have occurred, who spent time 
in Ecuador before reaching South-East Colombia. 
Furthermore, this reference suggests that they 
may have been ethnic groups with the vocation 
of seasonal migrants, such as specialist traders re- 
siding in different places for considerable periods 
of time and who, in many cases, had dwelling sites 


located in various districts, such as the case of the 
present day Santiago ingas in the Sibundoy val- 
ley; it seems that these migrations have occurred 
since pre-Hispanic times (1996: 67 - 70). Ramírez 
believes that Quechua speaking people may have 
shared territory with different language groups, 
such as the Quillacinga from the Almaguer dis¬ 
trict, the North-East of Nariño and the valley. He 
draws attention to the fact that the inhabitants of 
the village of La Cruz are identified by the ñame 
"chínchanos”, alluding to a colony of mitmas from 
the región of Chincha in Perú who settled in the 
región in the distant past. In Sibundoy, this allows 
us to “think of the existence of a dual organisation in 
territorial management ”; in this regard, he States: 

"... references to dual organisation are found for the 
Northern Ecuadorian highlights. This has been inter- 
preted as a feature from pre-lnca times that is very 
common in the Southern and central Andes (Caillavet, 
1982), or as a territorial duality imposed by the Incas, 
who aimed to transform heterogeneity into comple- 
mentarity as part of a planned project (Salomón, 1988, 
pgs. 69 - 70)... (Ramírez 1996:69) 

Authors like Grijalva (1937), Lunardi (1935), Ortiz 
(1960) and Romoli (1979) among others, who base 
their assertions on the chronicle of Cieza de León 
0 - 553 ), argüe that Inca influence extended as far as 
the upper reaches of the Guáitara River, also called 
Angasmayo (as demonstrated by Lunardi) and 
Carchi, without the Pasto communities settled in 
the extreme South of Colombia being completely 
conquered (Groot 81 Hooykas, 1991:99). This asser- 
tion does not rule out possible contacts between 
these communities with the Incas. 


There are a few pieces of archaeological evidence 
in the province of Carchi that indícate Inca influ¬ 
ence in this area (Grijalva, 1937; Gondard, 1983). In 
this regard, Gondard and López, who created an 
archaeological inventory of the Northern Andes in 
Ecuador based on the interpretation of aerial pho- 
tographs and the location of tracks and alterations 
in the topography, refer to a fortress or pucará in 
the South of the parish of García Moreno (Gond¬ 
ard and López 1983). When this information is 
contrasted with historical data, reference is made 
to the description by Cieza de León of his journey 
from the South of Colombia, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

"... Leaving the town of Pasto, the road leads to a vi¬ 
llage of the Pastos called Funes, and further on there 
is another called lies. Three leagues more bring the 
traveller to Gualmatan, and another three leagues on 
the road towards Quito bring him to the village of 
Ipiales... From Ipiales the road leads to a small district 
called Guaca, but before reaching it the road of the 
Yncas is seen, which is asfamous in these parts as 
that which Hannibal made over theAlps when he des¬ 
cended into Italy... There is also a river near the road, 
cióse to which the place is seen where, informer days, 
the Kings Yncas had built a fortress. Here they made 
war upon the Pastos and set out to conquer them. 
There is a natural bridge over the river which appears 
artificial. In truth it is a lofty and massive rock, with 
a hole in it, through which the river passes in itsfury, 
and on the top all wayfarers can pass at their pleasure. 
This bridge is called Lumichaca in the language of the 
Yncas, which is as much to say the " stone bridge”... 
The Kings Yncas intended to have built another for¬ 
tress near the bridge, and they placed faithful guards 
in order to prevent the troopsfrom returning to Cusco 


or Quito, for the people held the región of the Pastos 
to be a worthless conquest... From the small district of 
Guaca the road leads to Tusa, which is the last village 
of the Pastos. On the right hand are the mountains 
which overhand the sea of sweet water, and on the Ieft 
the height which risesfrom the South Sea. Further on 
a small hill is reached, where afortress may he seen, 
built by the Yncas in former days, with its tunnels, 
which must be of no small strengthfor Indian warfare 
...”(Cieza de León [1553] 1962: 22). 

Cieza de León mentions two fortresses in this nar- 
rative. The f¡rst is between Ipiales and Guaca, and 
the other to the South of Tuza (now San Gabriel). 
It is likely that the Rumichaca Bridge corresponds 
to the natural bridge found across a narrow part 
of the Carchi River on the present day border be¬ 
tween Colombia and Ecuador. It should be noted 
that, as of the time of writing, no remains of any 
fort have been found in this area. Gondard and 
López located the second fortress in an analysis of 
an aerial photograph, to the South of the parish 
of García Moreno at 3176 metres above sea level. 
The authors State the following in reference to this 
fortress: 

“...This fortress is located on top of a high and iso- 
lated hill. Surrounding toponyms are particularly rich 
in ancient references and are in Une with our purpose: 
the neighbouring farm is called “Hacienda Pucará”, 
from where a road leads to the “Hacienda el Tambo” 
in the direction of the “Tumbatu” village where, as we 
have said, one of the privileged passing points of Nor- 
th-South Communications, and one of the Cara-Pas¬ 
to points of contad, may have been located. A mulé 
trail passed through here during the f rst decades of 
the century (twentieth century); it carne up from Cho¬ 
ta, went past the Hacienda Pucará” and carried on 


towards the oíd village of García Moreno, from where 
it was possi ble to carry on down to Bolívar-La Paz 
or continué towards San Gabriel ...”( (Gondard and 
López, 1983, pg. 113). 

As a place with a natural bridge between Colombia and 
Ecuador, Rumichaca is not unique. In their analysis of 
the text by Cieza de León, Jijón and Caamaño State that 
the chronicler “carne across the Royal Road of the Incas 
before reaching Huaca, which is still visible today cióse to 
Paja Blanca; he then carne to the Pisan hollow, cióse to 
which he saw the f rst Inca fortress. From there he went to 
Rumichaca de la Paz, over the Pisán, which is different to 
and much larger than the Carchi Rumichaca”. (1951:73, in 
Groot and Hooykaas, 1991:100). In their analysis, this 
would be the first fortress observed by Cieza. In ad- 
dition, there is a reference to another natural bridge, 
Rumichaca, over the Apaqui River, a tributary of the 
Chota, between the Pimampiro valley and the province 
of Pastos (Martínez, 1977: 563). The narrative of Cieza de 
León should be followed cautiously, as in some cases 
he mentions aspects of previous places when he has 
moved on from one place to another. 

On his journey from Pasto towards Ipiales, Cieza 
de León does not mention the Incas. It is only af- 
ter he has Ieft Ipiales, when he is between Ipiales 
and Guaca, that he spots what he calis the Inca 
road. It is only natural that this chronicler would 
have travelled along roads that the Indians used to 
move along, but he does not express anything in 
the entire section between Pasto and Ipiales that 
would define the road as Inca. What does mer- 
it attention is the reference to the “Chambers of 
Gualmatán”. What was he referring to when he 
mentioned the "Chambers”? This term refers to 
lodging or accommodation. Although at the time 
that he travelled through this land Pasto only ex- 


isted as a town founded by the Spanish, it is highly 
likely that this place was a house where travellers 
could spend the night after journeying more than 
six leagues, which would be equivalent to 35.5 km. 
Based on current measurements, the distance be¬ 
tween Funes and Gualmatán is approximately 20 
km. 

As part of his analysis and summary of docu- 
mentary information from the sixteenth century, 
Horacio Larrain makes special mention of a doc- 
ument referenced as Anonymous from Quito , dat- 
ed 1573, which notes the villages that had Tambos 
(buildings along the Andean Road System). In this 
regard, the author States that the villages that are 
named most often are found, u without exception 
alongside Qhapaq Ñan or royal road. Tambos are 
also found in most of these villages, as they were es- 
sential stopping points after a day's journey ”. (Lar- 
rain, 1980: 183). He summarises the information 
as follows: 

"... The sources suggest that the journey from the city 
of Pasto to Quito lasted ten days. In consequence, the¬ 
se are the segments of a journey that also lasted ten 
days. From North to South were the following essen- 
tial stopping points, where in turn, through necessity, 
tambos were found: Guáytara, Capuis, Carasama. The 
Pasto Indians (these three tambos were in the Nor¬ 
thern Pasto area in present day Colombian territory), 
Tulcán, Tuza, Mira, Carangue, Otavalo, Guayllabamba 
and Quito. If we exelude Quito and Pasto, the start 
point and destination respectively, there are exactly 10 
places with tambos. The journey from one tambo to 
another was considered to be one day; in other words, 
a journey made in one day on horseback ...” (Larrain, 
1980:184) 


Textual evidence for the existence of these tambos and their function can be 
found in the narrative of the Anonymous author from Quito: 

"... On the royal roads, such as the onefrom said city [Quito]/ to the city of Pasto, 
and in the other direction towards Cuenca, there are tambos after each day’sjourney, 
where each of the natives is required to keep a store where provisions offood are 
kept and soid to walkers; they have to sell these provisions in accordance with the 
tarijf assigned to them. Ordinarily they sell maizefor one Ducado the measure, and 
if theyear has been barren, for one peso; a hen and a cock are worth one tomín; a 
baby goat, half a peso; a deer, one peso, skinned. The tambos belong to them [i.e. to 
the Indians of the respective villages] and they are found at 5, 6, 7 leagues...” ([1573], 
in Larra i n, ig8o:i84) 

Although this anonymous narrative corresponds to a time when Spanish 
colonisation was being Consolidated, it can be assumed that the European 
conquistadors would have adopted the infrastructure in place prior to their 
arrival, such as the roads. 

In terms of the possible expansión of the Inca Empire in this peripheral 
area, some seventeenth century narratives make reference to the reloca- 
tion of communities of Pasto Indians by the Inca colonisers. Grijalva goes 
back to a quote from Jijón and Caamaño, which reads: “...the newsfrom Ra¬ 
mos Gavilán, that the Incas brought mitmas to the shores of Lake Titicaca from 
severaI places, including those from Quito, from Pastos, from Cañar and from 
Cayambe” (Grijalva, 1937: 197; Groot % Hooykas, 1991). In his study on The 
Inca State and Its PolíticaI Organisation, Párssinen refers to some sixteenth 
century documentation, which States: 

"... There was also an Indian from Pasto called Pedro Pasto, who testifed in Cus¬ 
co (1554) that he had served Atahualpa in Cajamarca as a yana, because he was 
the u son of a leader” and also because u other sons of lords” served Atahualpa, the 
u highest lord of this entire kingdom” At least since this time, the Pastos may have 
recognised the Inca as their supreme Chief...” (Párssinen, 2003: 91-92) 

Párssinen’s position is that the integration of the región to the North of 
Quito, including the Pasto communities, with Tawantisuyu seems to have 
occurred at a very late stage; he questions the suggestion of John Hyslop, 
who “insists that the Incas never gained control over the Pasto area of present 
day Colombia, based on the absence of linguistic and archaeological indicators 


that would provide evidence for Inca presence in the area”. Párssinen believes 
that the fact that there are no linguistic or archaeological traces does not ex- 
clude the possibility that integration strategies may have been implement- 
ed. He gives the Peruvian coast as an example, as this territory was incorpo- 
rated without this type of evidence being left (D'Altroy, 2003: 91). 

Furthermore, on this matter Salomón comments that “the Inca frontier 
should be seen as a gradual process that advanced progressively. Thefrontiers 
were not defined and should rather be considered as boundary areas through 
which a continuous fow of material and cultural exchange was permitted, or 
even encouraged” ( Larrain, 1980: 318). In this sense, it is important to con- 
siderthe extreme South of Colombia as a geographical space, in which the 
human groups that occupied it shortly before the Spanish conquest main- 
tained different types of communication with their neighbours, including 
the Incas who, it seems, were able to more effectively control the Pasto peo- 
pie in the North of Ecuador. 

Frank Salomón believes that the territory of the Pastos, both in the province 
of Carchi in Ecuador and in the South of Nariño, was the “most distant and 
least Consolidated of the dominión of the Incas. Apparently the presence of the 
empire only took theform of a Une of outposts that passed through the middle of 
the Northern territory of these groups ...” (Groot A. 1989:100). The aforemen- 
tioned author draws attention to the exchange system used by the Pastos, 
which functioned on two levels. On the fírst level, local groups exchanged 
producís that they did not have, and went to markets mainly to exchange 
gold and cotton. The second level was based on a body of merchants known 
as mindalaes, who were supported by their Chiefs and moved outside the 
territory across great distances. In Pasto society, exchanges were carried out 
in native markets, which were maintained until the colony was well estab- 
lished. Two types of valuable objects were in circulation in the markets, and 
were used in transactions made by the mindalaes - polished gold buttons 
known as chagua! and beads. 44 


44 Groot, Ana María and Villada Diana. 2009. The Main Andean Road - Qhapaq Ñan - From the archaeology 
of the Middle Valley of the Guáitara River, Southern Andean Plateau of Nariño. FIAN. Bogotá. 



THE ROAD SYSTEM IN COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN TIMES 


In the year 1525, the fírst conquistadors arrived in Pasto territory, in the 
modern day department of Nariño, from the Central Andes of Perú. Diego 
de Tapia travelled through the territory from the newly founded Villa de San 
Francisco de Quito to the Quillacinga Road to Rio Grande de Quillavin- 
ga” (Zarama, 1942: 7). In the year 1536, Adelantado Sebastián de Benalcázar, 
founder of Quito, began the process to conquer the territories in the South 
west of Colombia, founding Popayán and Cali; he left assent in the Yacuan- 
quer area "... which may serve to allow them to later become towns and cities...” 
(Zarama, 1942: 19). In the year 1539 Don Lorenzo de Aldana relocated the 
seat to the Atriz Valley in order to ensure the safety of Spanish settlers in 
view of the numerous Indian attacks they were enduring. He devised the 
structure of the new town in the valley, organising the town council and 
handing over plots of land to the first merchants. (Zarama, 1942) 

The entire process involving the conquest and first settlement started in 
Quito, as communication with this area was less difficult and faster thanks 
to the existing roads that organised the territory of the Pastos and Quillac- 
ingas with those of the ethnic group located South of the Chota River. 

The fírst geographic descriptions cover the wealth of the lands occupied by 
the Pastos and Quillacingas, the high population rate, despite the decrease 
of the native population that had been reduced by epidemics, the work in 
the mines (Sañudo, 2005) and the abandonment of the lands on the part of 
the Indians in search ofa betterway of life(AHP, 1587); payment oftaxes in 
corn, potatoes, cotton and coca leaves is highlighted. Another aspect that 
stands out in the geographic accounts are the distances between the differ- 
ent villas that were founded by the Spanish during the fírst periods of the 
colony, as is the case of Pasto which was at a distance of 40 leagues from 
Popayán; this fact was mentioned by Friar Jerónimo Escobar (1582) when he 
visited the provincial government of Popayán. (Ponce, 1992) 

In the year 1568 Salazar de Villazante drafted the “General Account of the 
Spanish Populations of Perú”, and when speaking of the peoplesfound North 
of Quito he mentions the distances alongthe road between the different vil- 
lages of Spaniards of the District of Quito and District of Santa Fe in which 
the fírst is Pasto, at a distance of 40 leagues from Quito. (Ponce, 1992) 



The first visitors and chroniclers mention Indian communities that lived in the 
Nariño High Plateau, in Pastos and Quillacingas. 

Tomas López Mendel, who had left from Quito, started the visit to the Villa 
de Pasto on 9 November 1558, then making an evaluation of the number of 
Indians found in Pasto, to then continué with Almaguer; finishing in July 
of 1559 in the city of Cartago. During this visit he provides Information on 
the caciques, the doctrinarían priests and the appraisal of cotton blankets, 
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beads, birds, chillies, peanuts and coca to be hand- 
ed over to the Pasto and Quillacinga Indians; he 
likewise provided the f¡rst piece of information on 
the road from Quito to Pasto which appears in his 
account after locating the villages or caciques of 
the Quillacinga Indians in accordance to their lo- 
cation with regards to the roads that parted from 
the Villa de Pasto: Quito, Popayán and Almaguer. 
The villages of Ciquitan, Yacuanquer, Chapacual, 
Tuquerresme, Conscaca are mentioned along the 
road to Quito (' u 22r . province of Quillacinga, Road 
to Quito”, López Mendel, 1989: 45-50) 

The territory where the Villa de Pasto and the same 
city itself were to be found is described in some 
of the first geographic accounts of the District of 
Quito, highlighting the wealth of the area in agri¬ 
cultura! and wood based producís; the abundance 
of indigenous communities, the number of Span- 
iards living in the area, the existing merchants and 
always underscoring the distances between the 
main villas; this as a measurement that allowed 
establishing the distance and route to the main 
city of the district, Quito; which permits us to infer 
that a means of communication actually existed 
that allowed for communication of the different 
territories that were under Spanish control as of 
the very beginning of the conquest (Ponce, 1992), 
although the system was not built by the Spanish, 
being as it was of pre-Hispanic origin and used 
by the people from mainland Spain during their 
process of conquering the“discovered” territories. 

Dionisio Alsedo y Herrera (1766) (Ponce, 1998) 
mentions the roads that reach Quito from the 
four cardinal points: from the North the road 
coming from Cartagena de Indias and passing 
through Santa Fe de Bogotá, Popayán and Pasto. 


In the description of the road in the area of the Province of Pasto there is a mention to the canyons of 
the Guanambú and Guaytara Rivers, which describes the difficulty involved in the passage due to the 
steep slopes and fast-flowing waters. The particular method used by the natives to cross the rivers draws 
his attention: 

“And ingenuity and need forced thenn to ponder on a solution that would be similar to that of our davits, with a 
contraption consisting of four or six strips of hide joined together and end of which is stretched over to the other 
shore, this when the river is under adequate conditionsfor the same, then fastening itfrom one side and the other to 
the strongest trees found on both banks, ensuring that it is secured by the knot that joins it, with a sort of eradle or 
basket being suspended from the rope itself, along with another long sliding rope to which one and sometí mes two 
horses are harnessed and trained in the execution of the “tarabita” (which is how they cali this invention). Then they 


Tarabita - Watercolour lllustration, Chorographic Commission - 1859 






place the passenger, or the heaviest bale or load, in the eradle or basket, securing the 
passenger at the waist and then giving out the signal to the other side, whipping 
the horse and racing off to the other side safely and without danger, although with 
horror, without ever looking down into the river,first having been warned hy the 
“tarabiteros” to not look down, but to look straight ahead at the opposite side of the 
bank” (Ponce, igg2: 424). 



VisitTo The Andes 
From The Guáitara 
River - Watercolour 
lllustration, 
Chorographic 
Commission, 1859 



During the f¡ rst few years of the colony no mention is made to the opening 
up of roads in the provinces of Pasto or Los Pastos, with the administrative 
documentation focusing on the existing complaints about the State of the 
roads, the need for their repair and the replacement of the bridge over the 
Guáitara River. (AHP, 1742,1777,1779,1801) 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries mention to the roads is 
generic, and it is only towards the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the main road joining Pasto with Quito and Popayán is designated as the 
Camino Real. (AHP, 1742). 

“Since the RoyaI Roads and bridges of the rivers have heen habitually utilised hy the 
people, we inform that due to the lack of a bridge along this river, the merchants have 
been using short cuts, circumstance that has resulted in severa! people losing their 
Uves” (AHP. f 01,1742) 



Route Map On The Province Of Pasto Commissioned By General Mosquera 
(Agn, Mapoteca 6 Ref: 84) 





In orderto travel South from the Atríz Val ley it was possi ble to take two roads 
as of Yacuanquer, one in the direction of Santa Rosa, passing the Guáitara 
River at Tacuaya to then climb up to Túquerres and from there along the 
savannah passing Ipiales; the other road went down from Yacuanquer along 
the Yaruquí Crossing of the Bobo River and travelling the left bank of the 
Guáitara River up to Funes, then continuing along the High Plateau to once 
again travel down to the Guáitara River at the Chapal point, Crossing with 
the tarabita to the right bank 
and then climbing up to lies, 
from where the direction of 
Gualmatán is taken to final- 
ly end up in Ipiales and the 
Rumichaca Crossing, with 
this latter road representing 
the road described by Cieza 
de León in the Crónica del 
Perú (Chronicle of Perú) that 
was published in 1553 (1982). 

These road layouts can be 
observed in the maps of the 
area that are to be found in 
the General Archive of the 
Nation, with the earliest dat- 
ing from 1800, represented 
by a sketch of the Provi nce of 
Túquerres. (AGN, Mapoteca, 

6 Ref: 22) and the route map 
of the provi nce of Pasto that 
was commissioned by Gen¬ 
eral Mosquera (AGN, Mapo- Sketch OfThe Prov¡nceOfTúquerres(Agn, 
teca 6 ref: 84). Mapoteca, 6 Ref: 22) 

The pre-Hispanic Andean Road System, made up by the roads that linked 
the different settlements, both pertaining to Pastos and Quillacingas, was 
maintained during the first centuries of the colony, being affected by the 
movement of livestock that gave rise to the destruction of the cobbled pav- 
ing along some sections, change in route to avoid the wetlands and the per- 




National Roads Of Colombia Map (Agn, Smp 3 Ref. 12) 








manent complaint on the State of the road and the lack of attention on the 
part of the authorities before the Town Council of Pasto, with an example to 
be found in the documents sent to the Town Council of Pasto in the years 
1779,1783,1790, by the authorities of Popayán and Quito. 


National Roads Of Colombia Map (Agn, Smp 3 Ref. 12) 



During the nineteenth century (AGN, SMP, 3 Ref. 12) few changes took place 
in the care placed and in the opening of new routes in the area of the High 
Plateau; the ñames of the roads changed, currently being called Caminos 
Nacionales (National Roads) (AH P. 1819,1836,1848). 



In the maps and sketches (AGN, SMP. 6, Ref. 248) ofthe nineteenth century, 
as well as beginning ofthe twentieth century (AGN, SMP, 6 Ref. 243), the 
layout ofthe main roads in the Andean area of this región of Colombia can 
be seen, with it not only being possible to find graphic information, but also 
written information on the particularities ofthe territory, (AGN, Mapoteca 6 
Ref. 22), with the geographic features being highlighted, as is the case with 
how the main roads ofthe area pass through these features, in this case 
those leading from Pasto to Ipiales. 

Several geographic accounts were drafted towards the middle ofthe nine¬ 
teenth century, as is the case with the account made by Agustín Codazzi 



(1853) or André (1877), which provided valuable information about each one 
ofthe regions (AGN, SMP. 6, Ref. 138) they visited, describing, painting and 
outlining information about the population, geographical space and char- 
acteristics ofthe roads. 


Gran Colombia (Great Colombia) (Agn, Smp. 4, Ref. X-14) 





















Geographic Account Map, Nineteenth Century(Agn, Smp. 
6, Ref. 138) 

CHRONICLES OF THE SPANISH CONQUEST 


The process of conquering the current Andean 
territories of the Department of Nariño - Colom¬ 
bia started in the year 1535, when Don Diego de 
Tapia advanced from Quito to the North reaching 
the Grande de Quillacingas River, the same based 
on his report presented to the Town Council of 
Quito, in which documentation is to be found on 
the place ñames and the areas through which the 
Spanish conquerors passed. This process is doc- 
umented in the reports of the Town Council of 
Quito in which the places through which the con¬ 
quering armies passed are included, along with 
the establishments that were made, with mention 
to the Grande de Quillacingas River, subsequent- 


ly called Guáitara River, as the focal point of the 
process of advance of the armies commanded 
by Governor Sebastián de Belalcázar on his way 
North in the founding or establishing of the set- 
tlements of San Juan de Pasto, Popayán and San¬ 
tiago de Cali since the year 1536. 

In the year 1537 Don Pedro de Puelles, authorised 
by Francisco Pizarro and theTown Council of Qui¬ 
to, reached the lands of Yacuanquer to establish 
Villa Viciosa de San Juan de los Pastos with vari- 
ous distinguished Spaniards, amongst whom the 
brother of Saint Teresa of Jesús was to be found. 

All the documentation covering the first few years 
of the conquest of the Andean area of the current 
Department of Nariño forms part of the reports 
of the Town Council of Quito in which the con¬ 
querors that made up this administrative entity 
described their campaigns of conquer in which 
they established use of the existing roads in each 
one of the territories of the ethnic groups under 
domination in their advance North, as is the case 
of the ethnic groups of the Pastos and Quillacin¬ 
gas that dwelled in the Nariño High Plateau. 

Pedro Cieza de León, towards the year 1541, 
passed through the newly-formed Villa Viciosa de 
la Concepción de San Juan de los Pastos. It is in 
his Chronicle of Perú, written years later, where he 
narrates what the roads that linked San Juan de 
Pasto with Quito were actually like. 

In his chronicle Cieza de León mentions the point 
reached North of Cusco by the Incas, the An- 
gasmayo River, today’s Guáitara River. Amongst 
the villages of ethnic groups mentioned we find 
Funes, lies and Gualmatán, all of which were 


settled by the Incas; mention to the Rumichaca 
(stone bridge) is made, bridge that allowed pass- 
ing over to the South. 

The first visit to the land is ordered in the year 
1560, the same carried out by the member judge 
Tomas López, who uses the roads in order to es¬ 
tablish the location of the ethnic groups, which in 
tum allows us to establish that these were infra- 
structure works built in accordance to the need 
for communication that the native populations 
settled in the región had and for simple identifi- 
cation of the same. The second visit was made by 
García de Valverde in the year 1570, represented in 
a document that provides an important amount of 
information on the location of the communities, 
as well as place ñames and the anthroponomy. 

In the year 1586 Cabello de Balboa is the one to 
arrive as a priest to the Indian village of Funes, 
narrating in the chronicle Miscelánea Antartica y 
origen de los indios y de los incas del Perú (The Ant- 
arctic Miscellany and Origin of the Indians and 
Incas of Perú) how the Incas reached the current 
territories of the Department of Nariño, which 
coincides with that described by other chroniclers 
such as Cieza de León and Garcilaso de la Vega. 

In his chronicle Comentarios Reales (Royal Com- 
mentaries), written around the year 1616, the 
Quechua nobleman Garcilaso de la Vega refers to 
the borders that the Incas reached, mentioning 
the territories where the Pastos were living. 

In his work Nueva Crónica y Buen Gobierno (New 
Chronicle and Good Governance), written around 
the year 1616, the Quechua Guamán Poma de Aya- 
la establishes how the Incas carne to domínate the 
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Pastos, leaving behind a series of boundary stones, straightening and recti- 
fying the roads of the areas under domination and establishing the Angas- 
mayo River (Guáitara River)asthe Northern border of Chinchaisuyo, located 
once Rumichaca has been left behind. 

LATER CHRONICLES AND TRAVELLERS 



The chroniclers and travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
made all sorts of descriptions about the landscape, wealth of the land and 
on the diflñculties encountered along the way when Crossing the Guáitara 
River canyon, which took several days until Rumichaca was reached to then 
continué along the way to Quito. The last of the Indian chroniclers, Friar 
Juan de Santa Gertrudis, is to be highlighted given the descriptions and 
analysis he made in his work Maravillas de la Naturaleza (The Marvels of Na- 
ture), written around the year 1771, in which he pens a lengthy story on the 
places he visited when he was designated missionary in Putumayo, passing 
through San Juan de Pasto on several occasions and commenting on the 
long days and the roads he travelled. 



Many scientific expeditions took place in the nineteenth century, these with 
the goal of providing information on the regions that made up the Republic 
of Colombia; the better known expeditions are: 

• The Royal Botanical Expedition of the New Kingdom of Granada rep- 
resents an inventory of the flora and fauna found in the Viceroyalty 
of New Granada, with the expedition headed by José Celestino Mutis 
during the reign of Charles III of Spain, the same authorised in the year 
1783, with the incorporation of the Barón of Humboldt who arrived in 
New Granada in the company of Amadé Bonpland, this in the year 1801. 
The expedition was based on maps of New Granada dating from the 
seventeenth century. 



• The Chorographic Commission, scientific project carried out in Colom¬ 
bia towards the middle of the nineteenth century and goal of which was 
to draft a descriptive work of each one of the regions of the country 
and of its cartography. The commission involved two stages: the fírst 
between 1850 and 1859, headed by Agustín Codazzi and the second be- 
tween 1860 and 1862, this time to the account of Manuel Poncede León. 





























The matter of the geography that the región of Pasto included, and the roads 
that communicated with the Republic of Ecuador, are both dealt with in the 
Commission. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DOCUMENTARON AND MAPS 


The colonial administrative documentation, stored in the Historical Archive of 
Pasto in the Town Council of Pasto, deais with the collection of taxes for use 
of the road, petitions for opening or repairing of roads, inventory of roads, 
replacement of roads, repairing of bridges and the State of the roads that al- 
lowed for communication with Quito and Popayán. Other documents are in 
the shape of sketches and maps, with most representing general maps of the 
roads in the Province of Pasto and of the Pastos during colonial and republican 
times; the layout and location of the main settlements throughout the way 
between San Juan de Pasto and Ipiales can all be seen, including Yacuanquer, 
Funes, lies, Gualmatán and Potosí. 


The earlier documents represent historical support on the route of the Colombia Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System , locally known and recognised as the 
Camino Real (Royal Road) during colonial times, and as the Camino Nacional (National Road) during the Republic, the same used in the higher and middle ba- 
sin of the Guáitara River right until the end of the decade of the fifties in the twentieth century, when the Pan-American Highway was opened joining I piales to 
San Juan de Pasto. The referenced documents, both pertaining to the Administration of the Province of Pasto, as well as to the First Notary provide the ñames 
that were used to identify the main road that joined together the different settlements between Quito and San Juan de Pasto. 


Chorographic Commission Camp - 1859 


The oldest maps of the area that we count with, which date from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, are sketches in which the road that led from Pasto 
to Ipiales is established; subsequently cartography is available, result of the 
scientific expeditions and the records taken by the State to establish the char- 
acteristics of the regions that made up the Southern provinces of the Republic 
of Colombia. 





CHILE - HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 

INTRODUCTION 

This document is aimed at outlining the doc- 
umentary traces that have arisen based on the 
work carried out by the colonial chroniclers as a 
testimony of the body of knowledge obtained of 
the historical space that interests us. These doc- 
uments, as is normally the case with any histo- 
graphic investigaron, do not only correspond to 
different time periods and are in fact dispersed 
throughout a variety of libraries, but these doc- 
uments also hold a different informative status, 
fruit of diverse factors, such as: who produced the 
work, the historical moment in which the works 
aróse and the purposes for which they were writ- 
ten. Acknowledging said characteristics, these 
document sources can be divided into three large 
groups, which in one way or another refuel each 
other with the information in orderto reach new 
syntheses. 

First of all, we have the chroniclers and other 
Spanish writers who, temporarily situated within 
the period of the conquest and colony, both in 
Perú and Chile, wrote about the Incas or about 
the South-Western sector of Tawantinsuyu; there 
is then a second group made up by travellers, 
scientists and oflficials, who with reason of their 
travels, investigations and administrative tasks 
travelled the sector that interests us in Alto Loa 
or in the Despoblado as of the second half of the 
nineteenth century and during the first years of 
the twentieth century; a third and final group con- 
sists of the works that were basically executed by 
the archaeologists that surveyed the road and put 
this experience to paper, with their words in great 


measure promotingthe study of Qhapaq Ñan, this 
both in a general manner as well as in the area of 
study, notwithstanding, this core of information 
has a series of particularities, basically referringto 
the fact that although these texts are written by in¬ 
dividuáis enjoying scientific training and their aim 
is to provide a body of knowledge in this sense, 
they can also be considered as descriptive in the 
measure that those that we will particularly cover 
are precisely the ones that describe the expedi- 
tions, surveys or field experiences with regards to 
the Camino Principal (Main Road). 

SUMMARY OF QHAPAQÑAN CHILE IN 
HISTORICAL SOURCES: 

ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE INCAS AND THEIR 
CONQUEST 

The motivations of the Incas to undertake the 
conquest of Collasuyu are quite different depend- 
ing on the región and the resources they had at 
hand. Thus, their incursión in the extreme North¬ 
ern part of Chile through the western valleys re- 
sponds to an interest in fishing and corn farming. 
Another is the situation of Atacama, where the in¬ 
terest of the Incas in the mining resources of the 
area can be clearly appreciated. We can see that 
the Despoblado de Atacama represents a place of 
transit that communicated the Northern area with 
the fertile valley of Copiapó, gateway to the central 
area, source of mineral wealth and with excellent 
farming land and water for irrigation. 

The Incas conquered the Kolla, an important 
ethnic group of the Bolivian High Plateau, and 
it is through them that the influence of the In¬ 
cas reaches the populations dwelling along the 
coast of Tarapacá. It is as of the time of Tupaq 


Inca Yupanqui when the elements that make up 
the same can be seen in the Northern area of our 
country: constructions that are obviously Inca in 
nature, such as kanchas (enclosure housing three 
or more rectangular buildings), large hall-type 
buildings, fortresses and administrative centres, 
two-row double walls, organised system of roads 
with buildings strategically placed at distances 
that could be covered in one day, and a series 
of remains that allude to ritual contexts such as 
high-altitude sanctuaries, piles of stones and ce- 
ramic Inca funerary offerings 

The introduction of the imperial infrastructure of 
the Tawantinsuyu (Inca Empire) over the ethnic 
groups of the Southern Andes gave rise to a series 
of historical processes that must be considered in 
their specifícity, with one of the outstanding as- 
pects of the sources represented in relationship 
with the role of the local populations in the pro- 
cess of the Inca expansión and settling. Said com- 
plexity was manifest at all times. Few were capable 
of truly transmitting what the governance of the 
Incas actually meant at the time. 

The conquest of Chile is attributed to the Inca 
Pachakuteka by the Quechua nobleman Felipe 
Guarnan Poma de Ayala in the year 1614, or at the 
very least the first conquering of lands that were 
subsequently travelled by Almagro and Valdivia. 
The chronicler stated that the period of time in- 
vested to travel to the Southern borders was: 

"...as of this point two months of travel by landfrom 
Tanbillo to Santiago de Chile along the way travelled 
by Pachocoti Ynga Yupanqui who conquered all of Chi¬ 
le. And by sea the way was briefy travelled and all 
of sandy Chile and parts that had no water. Another 


month through the mountains atgreat risk, in areas brimming with tigers, lions and 
snakes and serpents, wild fauna, fierce animáis and even amongst the Indians of 
Chile...”(Guarnan Poma [i6i4]igg2:1007) 

Jerónimo de B¡ bar, in his Chronicle of the Kingdom of Chile , dating from the 
sixteenth century, already focused his story on the figure of Pedro de Valdiv¬ 
ia and on the events in which he and his men participated during the early 
period of the conquest of Chile and, apart from this, the text also ineludes 
information about the geography, flora, fauna and the ethnic groups living 
in the Kingdom of Chile at the time. In as far as the description of the sites 
of the project is concerned basic chapters can be highlighted in which the 
Despoblado de Atacama is described. 

A document with characteristics that are basically far more local is repre- 
sented by the record of the visit made by Garci Diez de San Miguel to the 
Indians of Chucuito in the year 1567, and which comes to light with different 
references in that pertaining to Chile. 

On the other hand, according to that expressed by Pedro Cieza de León, it 
was actually Tupak Inca Yupanki who developed a series of successful mili- 
tary campaigns until fi nal ly arriving in Chile, this even before undertaking 
the government of the Inca Empire. 

At the same time the characteristics of the mentioned expansión seemed 
to want to flee, as merely signifying the arrival of the Incas to Chile or es- 
tablishing the ñame of the Governor heading said process does not suflfice 
to adequately understand the modalities that Tawantinsuyu adopted when 
expanding the frontiers. In particular, referring to the Copiapó Valley, the 
Jesuit Alonso Ovalle offered a few traces of interest, as despite the fact that 
his knowledge ofsaid process was influenced bythework of the Quechua 
nobleman Garcilaso de la Vega, reading of his work allows for approxima- 
tion to said modalities of expansión. 

RANGING FROM TRAVELLERS’ REPORTS UPTOTHE FIRST 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTIONS OFTHE 
ROAD SYSTEM AND ITS ASSOCIATED MILESTONES 

An evaluation must be made that establishes the contextual and analytical 
framework that generations of travellers, ethno-historians and archaeolo- 


gists have used to generate a body of knowledge on the societies of the 
pre-Hispanic and colonial ethnic groups associated with Qhapaq Ñan (An- 
dean Road System ) sections, and likewise with regards to the Andean soci¬ 
eties and the Inca Empire, all contexts in which both the layout and occupa- 
tion of the route is developed, as well as its subsequent use once the original 
cultures were dominated by the Spanish, who continued to use the ancient 
Inca routes in order to advance in the conquest. 

A first approach, from a bibliographic point of view, is provided by the sci- 
entists and officials who in compliance of the tasks entrusted onto them 
by the Andean governments or towards their scientific task penetrated the 
Despoblado. 

In general during explorations these individuáis were accompanied by local 
guides, who were in charge of leading the way showing them routes and 
milestones that, from a local point of view, were worthy of being seen given 
their biological, zoological or archaeological potential. 

One of the scientists who best described his experience in this context was 
Dr. Rodulfo Philippi, Director of the Museum of Natural History of Santia¬ 
go, who undertook his trip to the Despoblado in the year 1860, which at the 
time belonged to Bolivia. 

Likewise, other travellers also left behind a testimony of their impressions 
on the Atacama Desert, in which all the descriptions pertaining to the soil, 
relief, climate, environment and fauna of the area are combined, along with 
the description of the ethnic groups that were to be found in the area. The 
books by José María Torres Arce are to be highlighted, as is the case of a 
small piece of work published in 1874 with the title: El Desierto de Atacama 
(The Atacama Desert), or the traveller Paul Treutler, who wrote his Andanzas 
de un alemán en Atacama: 1852-1858 (The Adventures of a Germán Man in 
Atacama), a text in which he recounts his travels and experiences during the 
six years in which he was in contact with the Despoblado. 

Later on, although in other aspeets of the situation a series of public offices 
in Chile will be covering the matter, reasons of which are basically related 
with the mining carried out in the most Northern provinces of Chile, which 
in turn forced exploration of the Despoblado in search of mining veins, 
basically parting from Copiapó until the border with Bolivia was reached. 


Henee the reason why abundant information 
aboutthis territorial space and its natural resourc- 
es has come to be, with books such as Mineral¬ 
ogía (Mineralogy) by Ignacio Domeiko, published 
in the year 1879 coinciding with the beginning of 
the War of the Pacific, and which deais with re- 
covering information about the resources that are 
susceptible to economic exploitation. 

Along with the process, the territorial dominance 
achieved by Chile after defeating the Peruvian-Bo- 
livian forces obligates to the adoption of new ini- 
tiatives on the part of the State, which basically 
involve geographic instruments forthe represen¬ 
taron and description of the space, or in simpler 
terms, the drafting of the first Chilean maps and 
charts ofthe a rea, which as will be duly understood 
have a more geopolitical and economic goal than 
of any other type, finding amongst these maps 
the one drafted by the Hydrographical Office in 
the year 1879, which carries the title ofChart of the 
Deserts ofTarapacá and Atacama , Published by the 
Hydrographical Office , in Accordance to SeveraI Doc- 
uments , Charts, and Travellers ' Observations. An im- 
portant contribution for subsequent explorations 
is one provided by Alejandro Bertrand, Civil and 
Mining Engineer who travelled the cordilleras of 
the Atacama Desert and its bordering regions. In 
his first exploration in the year 1880 he mentions 
a small section ofthe road that crossed through 
the North of Calama to the El Inca mine, cióse to 
Chuquicamata, and which already at the time had 
become a network of roads. 

Meanwhile, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century a series of works of a descriptive nature 
are published, the same focusing on the Puna de 
Atacama and the neighbouring cordillera, and to 


be found amongst them we have those by Francis¬ 
co San Román, Luis Varela, Rafael Gumucio and 
Eliodoro Yáñez, all published between 1896 and 
1902 and parting from a general description, in 
which mention to Qhapaq Ñan is episodic and ac- 
tually corresponds to another ofthe events com- 
piled in the same. 

An approach with certain scientific traits and with 
an ethnographic or directly archaeological point 
of view still had to hold on a bit longer, although 
the book byJoséToribio Medina, Los Aborígenes de 
Chile (The Aboriginal Tribes of Chile) is in certain 
measure ahead of its time. In the text, using the 
information extracted from the colonial chroni- 
cles produced in both Chile and Perú and the doc¬ 
umentaron that he himself had published, apart 
from a few archaeological findings that were dis- 
tributed throughout different parts ofthe country, 
he made some references to the Inca and their ex¬ 
pansión in Chile. 

It was only with the arrival ofthe twentieth century 
and the emergence of a self-taught archaeology 
that the material trace ofthe indigenous societies 
starts to be relieved in a more systematic manner. 
Likewise, an important number of these authors 
shared concerns, methods and techniques with 
the neighbouring disciplines, which henee quite 
often resulted in their exercising as archaeolo- 
gists, ethnographers or historians 

Tomás Guevara, in his Chile Prehispano (Pre-His- 
panic Chile) dating from 1925 and within the gen¬ 
eral schematic ofthe work, dedicated a series of 
chapters to the ethnic groups ofTarapacá and Ata- 
cama, apart from what he called the Inca Influence 
in Chile. 


Henee, one ofthe first to make reference to the 
sector that occupies us is Ricardo Latcham, who 
published Arqueología de la Región Atacameña 
(Archaeology ofthe Atacama Región) in the year 
1938, representing a work of a general nature yet 
with some bearing on the matter and which as of 
the description of a series of findings and explo¬ 
rations pursues to describe both the región and 
the Atacama culture. Cióse to the year 1940, Isa- 
iah Bowman, in a far more restrictive and mono- 
graphic approximation, published a very interest- 
ing piece of work in the Revista Chilena de Historia 
y Geografía (Chilean Magazine of History and 
Geography), which particularly covered the mulé 
trails and mine operations. 

A variation in the archaeological investigation is 
apparent in Chile with the arrival of Grete Mostny, 
who turned to the study ofthe original pre-His- 
panic societies, making important contributions 
to both archaeology and ethnography. In that per- 
taining to the investigation ofthe Inca road in the 
area of our attention, in her work Ciudades Atá¬ 
camenos (Atacama Cities), published in 1948-1949, 
Mostny points out that the Camino del Inca runs 
throughout the length ofthe North-Eastern part 
oftheTuri separation barrier. 

Later on the archaeologist Gustavo Le Paige, who 
was based in San Pedro de Atacama, made a great 
effort in the study ofthe Atacama archaeology, as 
well as of the different indigenous groups that 
dwelled in the región, including the Inca and the 
Andean societies that occupied or passed through 
this space during their expansions. 

One of the first authors to refer to any of the in- 
frastructures that were associated with or cióse to 


the road was Roberto Montandón, architect and photographer who in 1950 
wrote a f¡rst piece of work that covered Pucará de Lasaña and which he 
called Apuntes sobre el Pucará de Lasaña (Notes on Pucará de Lasaña), in 
which he specifically referred to this structure, the same directed by the 
theoretical frames of architecture. 

It was from a similar perspective in that concerning disciplinary terms that a 
few years later a piece of work by Máximo Bombardiere saw the light, work 
that is still unprecedented and in which, already in the decade of the sixties, 
a group of young architects decided to describe and architecturally recu¬ 
pérate the constructions of the villages of Despoblado, with Caspana and 
Ayquina being two of the locations that Juan Harding and Ariel Valenzuela 
chose as a reference to write their sénior thesis. 

Jorge Iribarren Charlín was to become one of the most prolific authors of 
the sixties and seventies, although in 1958 he had already published an ar- 
ticle called Arqueología en el Valle de Copiapó (Archaeology in the Copiapó 
Valley) in the University Magazine. He focused his work on sites that would 
later on culminate in the study of Qhapaq Ñan. All this spoke of the slow 
yet steady establishment of a scientific archaeology that along with contri- 
butions from other archaeologists created an image of the original cultures 
that gradually became endlessly complex. 

We would like to highlight the significance of the Administration Archive in 
which the FONDECYT (National Fund for Scientific and Technological De- 
velopment) projects are to be found, which were developed during the years 
ranging from 1980 to 2003. There are projects in this archive that inelude 
direct or indirect information on the sections that were selected for the proj- 
ect. All the material that was revealed was digitized and systematised. We 
would like to underscore that the projects come from archaeology with the 
budget of the application, involving, in some cases, cross-cutting strategies 
of a combination of disciplines. There is also another group of projects that 
are purely ethno-historical, questions posed of which exceed the referen- 
tial frames of the present investigation and which were merely reviewed in 
order to diagnose their relevance or not in that pertaining to the goals of 
historical identification of the Qhapaq Ñan sections. 


To be highlighted among the main researchers we have, Hans Niemeyer, 
Carlos Aldunate, José Berenguer, Luis Álvarez, Calogero Santoro, Victoria 
Castro, Cecilia Sanhueza, Mauricio Uribe, Jorge Hidalgo and Leonor Adán, 
among others. 

Here below we will present some of the more relevant projects: 


PROJECT 

TULE 

INVESTIGATOR IN CHARGE 

1920404 

Ethno-history of the Inca occupation ¡n the extreme 
North of Chile: cultural traits and ethnic interactions 

Luis Álvarez 

1930001 

Study of the Later period in the Copiapó River Basin, 
Región III 

Hans Niemeyer 

1000457 

Archaeological evaluation of the models of 
complementarity in the Arica Valleys (sixteenth- 
eighteenth centuries) 

Calogero Santoro 

1030312 

Development and expansión of the Inca State in the 
Sierra and High Plateaus of Arica 

Calogero Santoro 

1851121 

Study of a pre-historic village in the high basin of 
the Copiapó River 

Hans Niemeyer 

1880015 

Study of the middle agricultural-ceramic period in 
the structural basin of the Copiapó River 

Hans Niemeyer 

1881022 

The Pukará de Turi: a monumental testimony of 
cultural continuity in the Circumpuneña sub-area 
(tenth to sixteenth centuries) 

Carlos Aldunate 

1881024 

Trails, paskanas (shepherd shelters) and cave 
paintings: an archaeological and ethnographic study 
of the Salado River sub-region 

Victoria Castro 

1901148 

Idolatries in the South Andean area: document 
records and oral tradition in the Loa Superior región 

Victoria Castro 

1940096 

Cultural phases of the Pukará de Turi: the Incas and 
their predecessors 

Carlos Aldunate 

1940380 

Ethnohistory and oral tradition: Andean 
religiousness in the Upper Loa región 

Victoria Castro 

1940097 

The Atacama territory problem: archaeological 
reassessment of Caspana (región II) 

Leonor Adán 

1970528 

Inca control in the high ravines of the upper Loa 
river: an approach to Andean political thought 

Mauricio Uribe 

1000148 

Cultural history and archaeological objeets in the 
late intermedíate and late periods of S. Pedro de 
Atacama and ¡ts relationship with the Loa river basin 

Mauricio Uribe 






































































1010327 

Archaeology of the Inca road system ¡n Upper Loa, 
Región II 

José Berenguer 

1011006 

Between oral traditions and archaeology, pre- 
Hispanic roads and paths from Loa to Atacama 

Victoria Castro 

1900126 

History of Andean peoples of Arica, Tarapacá and 
Atacama: agricultural, mining, traffic and political 
exchanges. 

Jorge Hidalgo 

1980638 

History of the Andean peoples of Arica, Tarapacá 
and Atacama: communities, cacicazgos and State, 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries 

Jorge Hidalgo 

1040290 

El Atacama Desert: spaces, routes, intersections and 
settlements in this región of the Circumpune Andes 

Raúl Molina 


With regards to the issue of cartography, the following records are present- 
ed: 


Philippi Krumwiede, Rodulfo 

1860 

Viaje al Desierto de Atacama 

Conducted at the order of the Chilean 

Government in the summer of 1853-54. Sajonia: 
Librería de Eduardo Antón, 1860, 236 p. 

A naturalist who during his trip would travel around the great Atacama salt plain 


through Peine, Tilomonte, Pucquios, Río Fríos, Agua Dulce, Pasto Cerrado, 
Chañaral Bajo and Copiapó. Chapter III is of interest to the project in contextual 
terms, as it describes the Atacama territory in physical, biological and human 
terms, referring with regard to the latter to the deeds of homes and introducing 
a small glossary of Atacama terms and their respective equivalents in Aymara, 
Quechua, Mapudungun, and Castilian Spanish, so as to affirm that the Atacama 
people represented a linguistic group different from the others that inhabited 
nearby territories (pp. 56-57). Likewise, it describes a group of petroglyphs he 
finds during his trek. 



Hydrographic Office 

1879 

Map of the Tarapacá and 

Atacama Deserts published by the 
Hydrographic Office, according 
to severa! maps, documents, and 
observations of travellers. 

Santiago de Chile: La Oficina, Litografía P. Cadot, 1879. 

General summary: 

The 1879 ma P shows several roads and paths relating to the sections of the project. Map was 
reprinted. 

























































Espinoza, Enrique 

1903 

Geografía Descriptiva de la República de Santiago de Chile: Imprenta y Encuadernación 

Chile Barcelona, 1903, 562 p. 





















































SELECTED SECTIONS 


PUTRE ZAPAHUIRA SUBSECTION 

CH-PS-01/C-2009; CH-SS-02/CS-2009; CH-SS-03/CS-2009; CH-SS- 
04/S-2009. 



ViewOfQhapaq Ñan From The Hills To The West OfThe Mountain Pass Looking 
Northward. Great Scenic Beauty, Especially From The Slopes OfThe Hills Looking 
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As suggested by Iván Muñoz and Juan Chamaca, the highlands of Arica 
show long-standing human occupation. By the year 1000 A.D., such plac¬ 
es formed part of the so-called Arica culture, which can be placed within 
the period known as the Regional Developments, during which Coastal and 
highland ethnic groups developed independent lordships, which despite 
Tiwanaku influences managed to achieve significant autonomy from the 
High Plateau ethnic States that sought to expand to Coastal regions. This 
began to change by 1200 A.D. when defensive sites and walled villages ap- 
peared. 

Specifically, the site of Zapahuira is described as a gully that between the 
years 1000 and 1450 was occupied by populations of High Plateau and 
Coastal origins within a multiethnic occupation. Such populations con- 
ducted agriculture using the terraced system of farming. Around 1450 the 
Inca system, already present in the Andes, established its bases in the area, 
through lakeside towns producing Saxamar ceramics. Incan domination 


was imposed through an administrative settlement (Town of Zapahuira 2), 
whereby control could be maintained over the production ofthe región. The 
surplus of said production had to be stored at deposits constructed on the 
High Plateau ofthe gully (Tambo of Zapahuira 1) and taken to other loca- 
tions using the Incan road network present in the región. It would seem this 
Incan occupation was interrupted, and as such, the authors conclude that 
this was an area in full development, the socioeconomic decline of which 
may have coincided with the fall ofthe Inca Empire (Muñoz and Chacama: 
2006). 

Such conclusión would explain the lack of documents in the Arica highlands 
at the time of contact. It was because there were no settlements over a 
significant part ofthe highland gullies it appeared these settlements had 
moved to lower valleys or, in the case ofthe Mit’mak settlements, had re- 
turned to their original settlements following the Spanish invasión that so 
many civil and church officials arrived at such locations. There were no peo- 
pie to be evangelized or visited there, thus making it difficult to justify their 
presence in said locations. However, this did not necessarily mean that the 
infrastructure built by the Incas during the short eight years during which 
according to Muñoz and Chacama they managed to settle in the región was 
destroyed or immediately fell into disuse. Thirty-five years after Captains 
Pizarro and Almargo stepped foot in Perú, the highland ethnic groups con- 
tinued travelling along the oíd roads built or refurbished under the Cusco 
imperial government. This was noted by Don Martín Cari, a kuraka ofthe 
Hanansaya moiety from the village of Chucuito, when he affirmed: 

“...that the Indians are hired by the Spanish to load sheep with coca to Potosí and to 

bring goodsfrom the port of Arica and from the port of lio and Arequipa...” (Garci 

Diez de San Miguel, 1964,17) 

This most defi n itively means that the oíd caravanning tradition ofthe high¬ 
land settlements was resumed under colonial order, and that it was the In- 
can road network which enabled the Indians to reach the port of Arica with 
their llamas, so as to load them with goods and travel beyond the highlands. 

If, at that time, the coast was where economic and commercial activity was 
concentrated, the valleys had not been abandoned, where locáis saw the 
Lupakas from Chucuito passing by with their llamas loaded with Spanish 





goods. These routes continued to be used during the seventeenth century, 
and Indians continued to use them in significant numbers, as expressed by 
chronicler Vásquez de Espinoza, who noted regarding the port of Arica and 
the surrounding valleys that: 

“...in the middle of the valley is the Indian town of Lluta, which isfour leaguesfrom 
Arico...the valley has plentiful water and trees, and the Camino Real passes through 
itfrom Arica to Potosí to Guanta six leagues, then going up the Cuesta Blanca lea- 
ding to Copataya, where the weather is coid and the terrain mountainous, twenty 
leaguesfrom Arica, andfrom Alliacogapa and to Los Yerros, Atitiri and Achoroma 
in the Carangas Province, where the Potosí road turns to the rightfrom Horuro... ,> 
(Vásquez de Espinoza,[i6i8] 1948, 479). 

In this way, the oíd Qhapaq Ñan continued to be used for at least some of 
the functions for which itwas built, which was to maintain eflficient commu- 
nication between the Inca administrative centres and the local settlements, 
although now these administrative centres had been replaced by cities like 
Arequipa. But still the small villages in the Lluta, Azapa and Camarones 
Valleys could maintain communication between one another or go even 
further if necessary. Also, it allowed these and other more distant sites to 
be visited by passengers or certain officials with very specific missions, such 
Vásquez de Espinoza himself, who was able to move through a series of 
settlements thanks to the road network which could still be used. According 
to his testimonial, in 1618 he visited: 

“...the towns of Lluta, Socoroma, Putre, Tocrama, Lagnama, Lupica, Sacsama, Til- 
mar, Codpa, Cibitaya, Isquiña, Pachica, San Francisco de Umagata, Santiago de 
Umagata, Chapiquiña and Asapa, which are in an area of more than seventy leagues, 
some in warm valleys, others in the mountains, separated from one another, and 
most of the people were ofgood mind - although he added- ...I burnt a town called 
Isquiliza, because most were idolaters... ,f (Vásquez de Espinoza, [1618] 1948: 481) 

However, at this point documentary information from chroniclers and trav- 
ellers runs out due to the period of contact. Without a doubt, there are more 
sources that could be found in unpublished documents. That being said, 
such documents generally begin during the seventeenth century, resulting 
in a vast gap in prior years, which are crucial in understanding the process 


of tenures and more importantly that of changes experienced by Coastal, 
valley, and highland ethnic groups from Arica. 


INCAHUASI LASAÑA SUBSECTION: 

CH-IN-05/CS-2009; CH- 1 N-o6/CS-2009;CH-LN-07/CS-2009; CH-LN-08/ 
CS-2009; CH-LN-09/CS-2009 
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When the Incas arrived at the arid región of Antofagasta, they found the 
Atacama population concentrated in two large interior gorges: the Loa River 
Watershed and the Salar de Atacama gorge. Given that local soil is poor for 
agriculture as compared to other regions, but rich in subsoil resources, the 
current consensus among researchers is that the main reason for the con- 
quest was not agricultural production, but rather was the extensive mineral 
wealth of the región. 

The Cusco Government took advantage ofthe millennia-old expertise ofthe 
Atacama people in this area to exploit various metáis, semiprecious stones 
and coloured earth, increasing production at deposits which had been ex- 
ploited for some time, such as at Collahuasi, El Abra, Chuquicamata, Cerro 
Verde, San Bartolo and others. 

Historie records on the Upper Loa River are few, with some references in 
colonial times regarding the operation ofthe Conchi mine (Conchi Viejo). 
These activities in the area can be linked to transport activities and the flow 





of mulé drivers, who surely saw this opportunity 
as a source of work and a market to be supplied. 
In the eighteenth centuryjuan del Pino Manrique 
([1787] 1885) indicates that this was an important 
activity for mulé drivers, after transport of fish. 
Such activities continued significantly during the 
nineteenth century. This all clearly indicates that 
there was a significant flow of people linked to 
mining activities in the area and the transport 
of producís, which were surely carried out using 
preexisting pre-Hispanic routes, both pre-lnca 
and especially Inca era. To this end, the reusing 
of tambos along the sides of these routes or roads 
was essential in withstanding arduous journeys 
through the desert, where there were few sites to 
stock up on water and fodder. During the nine¬ 
teenth century the government of the newly inde- 
pendent Republic of Bolivia made significant ef- 
forts to build and equip the posts along the routes 
that connected the coast to the Atacama provinc- 
es. At least one mention was made of one such 
post, “Ingahuasi”, which was destroyed by fire in 
April 1841 (Cajías 1975: 91). Later, in 1903, Risopat- 
rón (1924: 424) describes it in his publication as an 
“abandoned post”. 

For the study of Qhapaq Ñan, collaboration be- 
tween researchers from different disciplines is of 
great importance, and more so in a territory, such 
as the Upper Loa, where information is limited 
to certain descriptions which lack material de- 
tails and fail to inelude the populations which in 
fact inhabited the región, but which at least for 
the conquistadores represented not more than 
guides who would enable them to cross through 
the región, or those who likely without having 


been asked permission brought them a signifi¬ 
cant portion oftheirfood. 

In the nineteenth century, the nation States 
emerging following independence of each coun- 
try in their struggle to establish a nation, but also 
seeking economic development, sent explorers, 
engineers, scientists, and others, in addition to 
those who acted on their behalf, to discover their 
territories. In Chile one of the first to venture off 
to this end was Claudio Gay, followed later by Ig¬ 
nacio Domeiko and Rodulfo Philippi. But it was 
not until the War of the Pacific and after the war 
was won that for military reasons primarily the 
Chilean Government begins to send explorers to 
theTarapacá and Atacama Deserts. 

Francisco Vidal Gormaz was most specific in his 
observations, which is logical, given that the re- 
port he prepared on the Atacama Desert was to 
serve as a guide for Chilean troops, who were pre- 
paring the campaign toward the interior within 
the context of the War of the Pacific. To this end, 
Francisco Vidal States explicitly that: 

“..There are three main roads departing from Chiu- 
chiu, and they all travel through different points to 
Atacama. Thefrst goes in a southeasterly direction 
[...] the second goes in nearly the same direction as the 
first, separatingfrom itfrom three tofiue leagues, and 
reaches the Inca post where there is sufficient water for 
one hundred cavalrymen; the third goes in an easterly 
direction bearing southward and passes by the Salado 
River, which is located halfway between Chiuchiu and 
Aiquina; it reaches this last point after passing throu¬ 
gh salt fíats, and from here it goes to certain Indian 


positions that are located at the base of the Inacalari 
Mountain; it continúes through Caspana, leading to 
San Bartolo...” (Vidal Gormaz: i8yg, 12) 

Later the descriptions of the Road and its adjacent 
territories were to continué. Mineral explorations 
would take place and the región would be inun- 
dated with engineers and miners, many of whom 
were inhabitants of the Atacama towns of the Up¬ 
per Loa and San Pedro de Atacama, who bore their 
traditions and walked along the same ancient 
roads as their ancestors, in addition to the mul- 
titude of tracks and paths that, according to Luís 
Risopatrón, crossed the región in all directions, 
which suggested a high level of human transport; 
up until this point, this piece of information had 
not been considered by the sources. As a result 
there were tracks on the ground, concrete signs 
of the passing of humans, although not everyone 
was able to understand what they meant. As such, 
Risopatrón wrote that: 

“...at almost all of the embankments or entrances to 
the roads, there are large piles of rocks, which they cali 
apachetas, and the indigenous peoples know perfect- 
ly their position and distance from the neighbouring 
sites. It is believed that before, each traveller was re- 
quired to place a rock on the apacheta while passing 
by;...lt is most likely that these apachetas areformed, 
and continué to beformed, to shelterfrom the wind; in 
the plains there are no rocks along vast stretches with 
which to shelter oneselffrom the wind; these piles of 
rock are used to sit and rest within their shelter...” (Ri¬ 
sopatrón: 1910, 131) 

Later, the Jesuit priest Gustavo Le Paige would 
conduct the first modern description of the route 
of the Andean route; based on this, later surveys 


would be conducted, which sought no longer to 
establish the route as Le Paige had done but to 
uncover its cultural and historie components. This 
is what followed: 

“..The northernmost section of the road that we know 
ends between the Quelcocha and the spring of the Sa¬ 
lar de Coposa, to the South-East of the Tarapacá Pro- 
vince, continuing to the West of Pabellón del Inca, the 
Ujina plains, and the spring of the same ñame (Salar 
de Ujina). There it separates into two roads. Thefrst 
arrives at the Miño Mountain,follows the Loa River, 
stops to the East of the Pajonal Mountain, through 
Conchi Viejo, where it splits into two other southward 
roads; one part goes to the West of the Paqui Moun¬ 
tain, to the Atahualpa Mountain and Inca Mountain, 
to arrive at Chiquicamata (Collahuasi, Las Tres Tetas 
Mountain), while the other part descends along the 
Loa River, arriving at Lasca, Chiu-Chiu, and Calama. 
The second road leaves Ujina, passing near theAlcon- 
cha spring, descends the Inca gully to the North of 
Amincha (Ollague). Mere there are various vestiges. 
The Cerro Auncanquil has served as a lookout site. The 
true road seems to have been lower, leaving toward 
the South-East of the Salar San Martín, stopping in 
Cebollar, following the western shore of the Salar de 
Ascotán to arrive to the South of said Salar; it then 
passes to the East of the Cerro del Azufre, to the North 
of the Cerro Chac-lnca, where it interseets with ano- 
ther road, Crossing the current border with Bolivia to 
the Portezuelo del Inca to the South of the Coñapa 
Mountains (Bolivia)/'(Le Paige: ig§8, 8o). 

Twenty years would pass until a new team of re- 
searchers would retrace the footsteps of the Incas 
and of the pre-Hispanic Andean towns using their 
system of roads. This was the task of John Hyslop, 
who studied the entire Andean Road System, and 


Mario Rivera. They both led expeditions in 1980 and 1981, together with a team from the University of 
Chile in Antofagasta, along the Inca Road in the Atacama Desert. 

The use of routes and roads linked to mining activities and commercial transport of producís during 
historie times is a significant factor that has significantly altered the history of this section of road and 
the Incahuasi site. 


CUPO CATARPE SUBSECTION 

CH-CT-10/CS-2010; CH-TN-11/CS-2009; CH-CN-12/CS-2009 



Catarpe Site Structures. Influx OfTourists. No Rubbish Bins. Archivo Qhapaq Ñan Chile, Cmn. 


In Inca Roads in the Atacama: Effects of Later Use by Mounted Travellers, Thomas Lynch, in referring gen- 
erally to the Inca road network in the Atacama región, suggests that the Inca system is complex and that 
in addition to a main route, there are altérnate routes that were used at different times and for different 
purposes. 

Nielsen, Berenguer and Sanhueza propose that Inca rule causes a significant transformation in the 
existing social and economic order. This implies that, as existed in the rest of the Tawantinsuyu, the 
expansión of Cusco’s power was accompanied by the building of a formalized road structure (Nielsen 
et. al., 2006: 218). According to the authors, the important administrative complexes built by the Inca 
in Atacama territory are located in Catarpe Este and Turi, ” sites that served as axes of political control over 
the populations of the Salar de Atacama and the Upper Loa, respective\y y (ibid.: 222). The authors also pos- 






it that “it is important to view Qhapaq Ñanfrom a 
diachronic perspective, thinking ofit as a moment in 
a history of practices of regional interaction and re- 
lated materialities, which in the Andes región stretch- 
es back millennia while maintaining validity today” 
(ibid.: 232). 

According to Pimentel, the pre-lnca road net- 
works were a very little researched topic, and the 
only thing that had been posited by Latcham and 
Mostny was that the Inca roads were not a cre- 
ation ofthe Inca, but rather, the Inca had exploited 
and improved prior roads (2004). 

One ofthe earliest mentions of roads existing in 
Turi was made by Risopatrón, who, when narrat- 
ing his travels through the highlands, mentions 
the road to Turi: “there are also fences and homes 
of stone at certain distances, which the indigenous 
people claim were homes of the Inca, and so they cali 
them “Incahuasi” (House of the Inca). The most wor- 
thy of attention is the so-called Chac-inca, located on 
the roadfrom Portezuelo del Inca to Colana and build 
on a high, coid and waterless site [...] It is notewor- 
thy that on the roadfrom Turi to Caspana, there are 
small constructions built to protect against the son 
along the most exposed parts of the road, crowned, 
as always, with a crude wooden cross [...]” (1910:132- 
133) 

Grete Mostny indicates that u the Inca Road runs 
across the entire North-Eastern part of the defensive 
wall ofTuri; at this section the road is 4.5 m wide and 
is clear of stones, which are stacked in a single row on 
both sides of the road. It is not paved. This road inter- 
sects with another before arriving at the wall ofTuri 
to againfork upon leaving the vicinity of the wall” 
(1948-1949:178). 


Likewise he suggests that the fortress ofTuri “is in- 
tersected and separated by wide streets and squares. 
The two main streets runfrom the lower limit of the 
city toward the Inca Road. The central Street goes in 
roughly a straight Une until it reaches the Southwest- 
ern córner of the Plaza del Inca, where it turns at a 
right angle and continuesfor some 35 m, then turning 
upward again”. (1948-1949:173). 

Le Paige discusses the road, suggesting that: “the 
true road seems to have been lower , leaving toward 
the SouthEast of the Salar San Martín, passing 
through Cebollar, following the Western edge of the 
Salar de Ascotán to arrive to the South of said Sal¬ 
ar; it then passes to the East of the Cerro del Azufre, 
to the North of the Cerro Chac-Inca, where it inter- 
sects with another road, Crossing the current border 
with Bolivia to the Portezuelo del Inca to the South 
of the Coñapa Mountains (Bolivia). Skirting the Cerro 
Chac-inca, to the East, it leads to thefoot of Lay-Lay, 
where it again forks.”(Le Paige, 1958: 79) 

In Arqueología en el Pukara de Turi, Carlos Aldunate 
notes that upon discovering the walls: “there is 
a defensive wall of rather monumental proportions 
at the Northern and Eastern fanks of the fortress. 
Alongside the Eastern wall, connected to Inca build- 
ings and a complex of shrines or milestones, there is a 
road around 5 m wide”. (Aldunate, 1993: 63) 

Something similar occurs in Arquitectura del Pu¬ 
kara de Turi, where it is stated that: ”there are other 
adobe structures which are in a very poor state of 
preservation, practically destroyed both in the interior 
and outside the walled space, connected to the Inca 
Road.”( Castro et al. 1993: 92). 


The author indicates that the road System “was the 
Symbol of Inca omnipresence throughout the Andes, 
and many of their roads remain intact. In addition to 
their practicaI sense, the Inca associated their roads 
with the conceptual división of space and society. Spe- 
cifcally, the roads constituted a means of conceiving 
and expressing their concept of cultural geography, 
and they also were ojten endued with a considerable 
ritual signif canee”, (ibid.: 3) 

Victoria Castro, in the set of oral stories, observes: 
“the authority and the commanding role of the Inca 
[...] common elements in the roads, are the power of 
the Inca, their association with the Sun (Indi or Inti), 
their inextricable ties to the mountains and their rich- 
es, to their homes or churches and their tables for 
ojferings [...]. More specifcally, they give the Inca their 
ability to move across an expansive territory and to 
modijy nature. It transforms the topography,forming 
springs with their staff. It is a deity, and as such, it as 
the power to give wellbeing.”(¡ bid.: 4-5) 

Regardingthe Inca Cupo Road,an oral story States 
that "'the Inca even had their house there in Cupo...the 
Inca passed by there, on the Colana Road, of course, 
like so, up there...yes, the house was beautifuL.all 
stone, very beautiful...theyve taken it...but there in 
the Panire they carít take it away...in the highlands, 
they can f t...” ([Paninir, 1991] ibid.: 8) 

In El poder del Inca en Chile: aproximaciones a partir de la 
arqueología de Caspana, Mauricio Uribe, Viviana Man- 
ríquez and Leonor Adán indícate that “it is evident that 
the sites of Cupo, Turi, Cerro Verde, Caspana and Incahuasi 
have been joined in a NW-SE direction along the main Ca- 
paeñan or Incañan road. Along vast sections this u roya\ ,} 
road transverses a geography ofhigh ravines, between 3250 
and 3500 metres above sea level, characterized by different 


types of soils including sand, rock (ignimbrites), and a combination ofboth in the case of 
sand-rock surfaces (Varela 1998). The known sections help in documenting the dynamics 
of transport within a signifcant grouping of towns, such as that of the upper Loa River, 
in addition to their historical connection to the South/Bolivian High Plateau, the Salar de 
Atacama, and beyond to North-West Argentina” (Uribe, Manríquez, 1997: 9). 

One tremendously important aspect is the analysis performed by the au- 
thors regarding the categories of the roads. The Kollasuyu road: “the north- 
ernmost segment of the discovered route connects the South-Western región of 
Bolivia, through the Portezuelo del Inca, to the Albra de la Cachimba, a relict 
landscape where the most consistent evidence comes from the Late Period and 
where thegreatest concentration of toponyms referring to the Inca isfound. What 
is preserved of this road is clearlyformalizes with markers, works, stone outlines, 
and small staircases, together with the posts at Tambo Hito, Tambo Ojos de As- 
cotán, Tambo Chac-lnga, Tambo Apacheta, Tambo Katisuna, Turi, Incahuasi, Lari, 
Tambo Mirador del Inca, Tambo Río Frío, Tambillos or Catarpe Alto and Catarpe. 
This suggests planning was made which is characteristic of the Late Period. The 
road continúes toward lesser elevations until reaching the Salar de Atacama and 
it passes through areas where local people were and are settled”. (ibid.: 38). “[...] 
The colonial roads associated with mining are clearly characterized as having 
been builtfor wagón trajfic” (ibid.: 40). 

In Oral idad y arqueología: una línea de trabajo en las tierras Altas de la Región 
de Antofagasta (2003), Carlos Aldunate, Victoria Castro and Varinia Varela 
identify specific sections of pre-Hispanic paths and roads that connected 
the towns of Toconce, Cerro Verde, Caspana, Incaguasi, Lari, Lican Chico, 
Río Grande and San Bartolo. In addition, they establish the continued use of 
some of these routes during historie periods, defining certain crucial points 
for road traflñc, such as the mining site of San Bartolo (2003: 310-311). 

The authors indícate that based on research conducted it can be posited that 
“one of the sections of the Inca Road stretched from the Southern High Plateau 
in present-day Bolivia, Sud Lípez región, in an area neighbouring the present-day 
town ofAlota, and crossed into Chile through Ollague and/or Portezuelo del Inca, 
to continué through Cebollar and Ascotán, descending through the basins of the 
Loa and El Salado through Colana. From there it continued toward Paniri and/or 
Cupo, arriving at Turi, one of the settlements that the Inca likely incorporated as 
an administrative centre or an important tambo. From Turi, the road continued 


toward the South, connecting the mining settlement of Cerro Verde and that of 
Caspana, with possible connections toward the North-West of Argentina [...] to 
arrive at the Inca administrative centre Catarpe. From there, the route wasfairly 
well defined toward the South, Crossing the wilderness of Atacama and arriving 
at Copiapó ff . (Ibid.: 310). 

In Los antiguos habitantes del Salar de Atacama: prehistoria Atacameña ( 2004), 
Agustín Llagostera refers specifically to the Inca Road with regard to Catarpe 
and its corresponding branches: “the responsibility of the people of Catarpe 
was related to the control and escalation of production, as well as the defning of 
a complex road System that would combine all the components of the infrastruc- 
ture that sustained the Inca Empire in these regions and the founding of shrines 
dedicated to the Sun at the peaks of the highest mountains. The most important 
branches of the Inca road connected San Pedro de Atacama to the upper basin 
of the Loa River, where Turi, yo km to the North, was the settlement equivalent 
to Catarpe; another branch did the same with the highlands, connecting to the 
most important of the tambos, that of Licancabur. A third branch went around 
the Salar de Atacama along the Easternfank, toward Peine, and continued from 
there toward Copiapó” (2004:179). 







Panorama Of San Pedro De Atacama. 111 ustration From “Viaje Al Desierto De Atacama” (Trip 
To The Atacama Desert) By Philippi. 1860. 
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View OfThe Marginal Tolar, In The Quebrada De Camar, Archivo Qhapaq ÑAN, CHILE, 
CMN. 


Regarding this section of Qhapaq Ñan, we know that the stretch that passes 
through San Pedro de Atacama, Peine, Tilopozo, Puquios, Río Frío, Agua 
Dulce, Pasto Cerrado, Chañaral Bajo and Copiapó was described in 1908 
by Eric Boman, who based his work on the account of Rodulfo Philippi 
Krumwiede published in 1860. In 1929, Tomás Guevara describes the same 
stretch, basing his work on the same authors, in addition to the account 
published in 1912 by Manuel Magallanes. 

In 1885, Alejandro Bertrand recounts: “On the next day, the 2yd, in the com- 
pany of an inhabitant of Socaire, we went to the point called Cámar, situated 
higher in thefoothilis of the mountain, along a powerful ravine [...] In Cámar, 
as in all the subsequent campsites, the tent was pitchedfor protectionfrom the 
wind andfrom the coid of the night. The third day brought us to a road as rocky 
as the previous one and cutting through the Quebrada de Socaire and the Ser¬ 
ranía de Lanquir, to the place of Peine, slightly more than seven leagues from 
Cámar: There arefelds of alfalfa and leafy carob trees; with them there can be 
had lambs, goats, or legumes. The water of Peine contains certain salts, probably 
potassium, but it is not harmful. Peine and Tilomonte are separated by only three 
leagues, which can be travelled along a veryfne road approaching the edge of 
the Salar de Atacama. This is an Inca road; onefnds piles and walls of stone 
along the sides that indícate the tambos or rest areas of the primitive travellers. 
We left Peine at around one in the afternoon, and at around three we carne in 


sight of the Tilomonte forest of chañar and carob trees. There wefound ourselves 
with the only person residing in the town, who was a poor man who worked 
tending a small alfalfa felá; there was also a cornfeld, whose owner Uves in 
Peine. The water is better than that of the previous spot.' 1 (1885: 34) 

In 1908, Eric Boman wrote: “Through San Pedro de Atacama passed the road 
the Inca had built to connect Cusco to their domains in Chile. Philippi [...] has 
followed large sections of this road, which went from San Pedro de Atacama 
through Peine, Tilopozo, Puquios, Río Frío, Agua Dulce, Pasto Cerrado and 
Chañaral Bajo in Copiapó [...] According to Philippi, this road, along large sec¬ 
tions, follows a straight Une, and in such cases it consists only of a length of dirt 
fourfeet wide where all the rocks have been carefully removed. On both sides of 
the road, there are many oíd pircas, above all in the area around Río Frío. San 
Román [...] also mentions this oíd road, but without describing it. According to 
this author, it begins in Tambillos, near Copiapó, and generally continúes along a 
Une separated by 22 degreesfrom the longitudinal meridian toward the East. San 
Román has followed the road to thefoot of Licancabur, 580 km from Copiapó. 
Another Inca road appears to have crossed the highlands of Atacama from North 
to South; near Antofagasta de la Sierra, this road, departing said town and going 
toward the North in a straight Une, still remains along a large stretch, according 
to the information given to me, having been built on embankments 11 . (1908: 711) 

Manuel Magallanes reports that “the Inca Road is nearly a straight Une in the 
immense, dry and barren plain. The stone road slopes down to the plain, descends 
to the depressions and goes back up to thefat open terrain to continué beyond 
to the mountain [...]” (1912: 71). In turn, and following the royal mail itin- 
erary recorded by the Royal Ordinances, the author proposes the itinerary 
the Main Road must follow: “Arica, twelve leagues; Chaca, ten leagues; Cama¬ 
rones, nine leagues; Chesa, seven leagues; Tana, seven leagues; Aroma, fourteen 
leagues; Tarapacá, six leagues; Pica, sixteen leagues; Chacarilla, eleven leagues; 
Caya, eight leagues; Copaquire, six leagues; Miño, nine leagues; Río de Santa 
Bárbara, seven leagues; Pueblo de Santa Bárbara, seven leagues; Pueblo de Chi- 
uchiu, twelve leagues; Atacama la Alta, eighteen leagues; Tambillo;fve leagues; 
Carvajal, eight leagues; Pueblo de Peine, ten leagues; Tilo, f ve leagues; Agua de 
Pajaritos, sixteen leagues; Guanaquero Grande, eight leagues; Zorras, six leagues; 
San Juan ¡to, six leagues; La Encantada, six leagues; Aguas Blancas, eight leagues; 
Río Frió, nine leagues; Vaquillas, nine leagues; Pasto Cerrado, twelve leagues; 




Los Puquios, eight leagues; Chañara!, twelve leagues; 
Copiapó, eighteen leagues” (ibid.: 72-74) 

In 1940, Bowman describes that “between Tilo- 
monte and Copiapó, at a distance of nearly 300 
miles, it is noted as running in a straight Une and 
as if it were a cleared strip of earth four feet wide 
and partially concave. At each side, along certain 
parts of the road, there are oíd pircas or stone- 
walls, probably the remains of tambos or rest ár¬ 
eas. At the gorges the road crosses there are piles 
of rocks, the shrines accumulated as an offering 
of the Indians to the road’s guardián , more or less 
in the same way in which the Arabs add a rock for 
good luck to the piles near the oases ” 

Grete Mostny indicates that “at the middle of the 
road between Peine and Tilomonte there is another 
Inca house, according to informants from Peine. It 
may be another tambo on the Inca Road toward the 
South”. (1949:193) 

In 1958, Gustavo Le Paige reports that the road 
“leads toward Toconao through Tambillo. Here it 
moves South toward Pular through Peine, passing 
through Carvajal, where the ruins of an Inca house 
remain. Skirting the hills toward the South, it passes 
seven km from Peine, near a stonewall called Pirca del 
Inca to cross through Tilomonte where the house of 
Mr Esteban Chayles occupies the site of the oíd tam¬ 
bo. The roadforks again, one continúes to Argentina 
and the other to Copiapó”. (1958: 80) 

In 1978, Hyslop and Rivera, together with a team 
from the University of Chile in Antofagasta, con- 
ducted an expedition along the Inca Road in the 
Atacama Desert. Departing from Peine and the 
Tilomonte oasis, they indícate that generally the 


road is identified with a series of paths, which vary 
in combined width from five to twenty meters, 
and which in some cases are barely discernible, 
while this is likely not a reflection of their origi¬ 
nal conditions. The road travelled in general was 
a path three meters wide, free of rocks, observ¬ 
able due to small sections throughout the route, 
with preservation problems due to the traffic it 
has seen since the end the Tawantinsuyu, at which 
point maintenance of the road ended. They indí¬ 
cate that in general, the road is built in a straight 
line, with some minor curves of between five and 
ten degrees, so as to avoid high and low points 
(1984:35). 

They describe one of the achievements of the ex¬ 
pedition as having discovered two tambos (pos- 
sibly three) along their journey: the Peine tambo, 
the Meteorito tambo, and possibly the tambo of 
Puquios, a site which is badly destroyed and can- 
not be confirmed to be one of these structures; 
these tambos have a rectangular shape and in- 
clude storage and rest areas for the Inca chaskis. 
Regarding a second type of structure discovered, 
also rectangular in shape, but simpler than the 
tambos , they posit that they could be chaskiwasis , 
rest areas for the Inca chaskis; they are located at 
irregular intervals and are more numerous than 
the tambos (ibid.: 37). 

In 1981, Patricio Núñez published El camino del 
Inca. The author indicates that “it is noteworthy 
that the Inca Road does not pass through the towns 
of San Pedro de Atacama, Toconao, Peine, ñor Tambil¬ 
lo. This confrms that the road was constructed during 
the Inca period, given that had it been made before, 
logically it would have connected the towns from the 
Salar de Atacama, as it is a local road”. (1981: 54). 


In the plans of the road, the Peine fortress “must 
have played an important strategic role in controlling 
access to and from the wilderness of the Atacama 
and the proper operation of the road in the región, 
providing men andfood. As an administrative and 
military centre, the following fell within its jurisdic- 
tion: Socaire [...] and Peine Viejo, the town adjacent to 
the fortress, which is characterized by an abundance 
of silos for storingfood. Tilomonte, eleven km South 
of Peine, is the last oasis where water can be obtained 
before entering the highlands of the Atacama wilder¬ 
ness. After this, it is a 73 km journey to the Puquios 
tambo”, (ibid.: 54-5) 

John, Hyslop, based on the expedition conduct- 
ed in 1980 and 1981, together with archaeologists 
from the University of Chile, through the Atacama 
Desert in search of the Inca Road. The route that 
was follows sought to continué through the high¬ 
lands of the Atacama from North-East to South- 
East, from San Pedro de Atacama to Puquios, to 
the North of Copiapó, terrains which are between 
2700 and 3000 metres above sea level. Of interest 
to this project, the author indicates that at a point 
eleven km North of Peine, he located a subrect¬ 
angular site situated to the West of the road; it 
had two parallel walls twelve metres long and built 
with a double row of stones. A few metres away 
there was another smaller site which was attribut- 
ed to more recent interventions. Meanwhile, in the 
Northern area of Peine, an Inca road three metres 
wide was identified, which had significant preser¬ 
vation problems due to post-lnca use and a lack of 
maintenance (1984: 152-153). The road, according 
to Hyslop, enters Peine passing between two sites: 
Tampu de Peine and Peine Colonial, while 2 km to 
the South of the same town, the road is in an ex- 


cellent State of preservation and passes by a sub¬ 
rectangular site that the author ñames ER (ibid.: 
154). The author describes the presence of piles of 
stones of no more than one metre in height along 
the length of the road, grouped in threes approx- 
imately and separated by around 20 meters each; 
they are at times found to the West, and at other 
times at one or the other side of the road. 

Hans Niemeyer and Mario Rivera, in the publica¬ 
ron El camino del inca en el Despoblado de Ataca- 
ma (1983), tell of two expeditions to the Inca Road 
organized by Mario Rivera and John Hyslop, and 
accompanied by Patricio Núñez, Julio Sanhueza, 
Miguel Cervellino, Hand Niemeyer and Jaime 
Valenzuela. A local man called Estanislao Ramos, 
who was very knowledgeable of the Inca Road to- 
ward the South of Peine, was added to the group 
in Peine. In 1980, “the reconnaissance trip of the Inca 
Road begins in the town of Peine, where we spent the 
night of 24 to 25 June. It is here where the trueAtaca- 
ma Wilderness begins [...]. We left Peine on the current 
remains of the road, passing Tilomonte in little time. 
Among the carob trees of the oasis the Inca Road 
passed, confused with the tracks of many cattle drov- 
ers [...]. From here part of the Inca Road can be seen, 
heading towards a pass in the Sierra Tilocar, which 
is thefrst ridge visible to the Southwest” (1983: 93) 

They continué to move forward and find parts of 
the oíd road: “To the West of Peine, but to the East 
of the current road, the true Inca Road exits to the 
South, uncontaminated by post-Hispanic roads. It 
is a road some three m wide cleared of rocks, where 
such rocks are naturally very abundant due to past 


activity of the Puna volcanoes. In this way the ground is smoothenedfor the movement of people and, above 
all,for the passing of small caravans of llamas”, (ibid. 99) 

The second trip, which included a larger group of people, began in April 1981: “thenext day, Patricio Núñez 
discovered that a mound of stones located on the top of a rocky hill at the site was protecting a cavity of stone 
walls, inside of which there are numerous skeletal remains of llamas, although there are nofull skeletons. The 
identif catión of the cervical vertebrae indicated to us that they corresponded to at least 8 specimens. It seems 
it was an Inca ritual tomb (Núñez, P. ig8i)”. (ibid.: 107) 


PORTAL DEL INCA FINCA DE CHAÑARAL SUBSECTION: 
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THE INCAIN ATACAMA 


The vast barren territory joins the Salar de Atacama from the North to the beginning of the valleys of 
Copiapó was named the "Atacama Wilderness” or the “Great Wilderness” by the first arriving Spaniards. 
From the first accounts of the sixteenth century that have arrived to us, this immense space, which cov- 
ered more than 500 km 2 , was described as the most arid, inhospitable and hostile territory in the entire 
desert región of Northern Chile. 

The arrival of the Inca in Copiapó follows a rather peculiar nature that combined two elements: on the 
one hand, Corning from North to South, after Crossing the Atacama Wilderness, Finca de Chañaral is the 







f¡rst oasis a traveller finds, and Copiapó is the first 
fertile valley where a traveller can stock up in a fa- 
vourable environment. On the other hand, Ataca- 
ma is a región with extraordinary mineral deposits 
of gold, silver, copper, and turquoise, in addition 
to significant agricultural and livestock resources. 

The first chronicler to refer to the area that inter- 
ests us was a native of Burgos called Jerónimo de 
Bibar, who despite the fact he did not accompa- 
ny Valdivia in his arrival to Chile from Tarapacá, 
arriving at this dominión only in 1548, seemingly 
informed himself very well regarding the occur- 
rences of said expedition, as well as the mechan- 
ics used by the conquistadores to enter into the 
desert. In an account which recalls the writings of 
Sarmiento de Gamboa regarding the Crossing of 
the Wilderness by the troops ofTupak Inca Yupan- 
k¡, Bibar wrote that the best time to head toward 
Atacama was in September, when it was neither 
hot ñor coid and when there was no snow in the 
highlands, while any such elements would make 
Crossing either diflñcult or outright impossible. 
That being said, there were other problems as 
well: 

“..there is not very much water as it is barren land... 

- as such -...it is appropriate to pass through the wil- 
derness in groups, because if everyone went at once, 
the Service pieces, horses, and cattle would suffer great 
detriment. Take order. After one day and one night, the 
second group departed with another leader. And so on, 
all the groups...” (Bibar [1558] 1966 66) 

The Inca dominated the región, supported by Dia- 
guita forces from further South. Upon their arrival 
in the area, they encountered local populations, 
the Copiapó, a people who lived from agriculture 


and cattle raising, as well as the exploitation of 
minerals and manufacture of metal goods. These 
groups, who began development in the valley be- 
ginning in 1200 AD, had significant trade rela- 
tions with trans-Andean populations from further 
North. Objects from the Copiapó culture have 
been found in these areas among the remains left 
behind by these populations, while remains of ar- 
tefacts from populations of other areas can also 
be found. 

In the nineteenth century, the nation States 
emerging following independence of each coun- 
try in their struggle to establish a nation, but also 
seeking economic development, sent explorers, 
engineers, scientists, and others, in addition to 
those who acted on their behalf, to discover their 
territories. In Chile one of the first to venture off 
to this end was Claudio Gay, followed later by Ig¬ 
nacio Domeiko and Rodulfo Philippi. But it was 
not until the War of the Pacific and after the war 
was won that for military reasons primarily the 
Chilean Government begins to send explorers to 
the Tarapacá and Atacama Deserts. They would re- 
turn to survey these areas, this time with specific 
missions, but at the same time with a general- 
ized aim that showed certain milestones and hid 
certain others. However, this new survey would 
serve in the future so that archaeologists might 
retrace events and search for pre-Hispanic traces 
along the Main Road and its surroundings. 

THE FINCA DE CHAÑARAL SITE: 

The Finca de Chañaral site has been part of the 
local history of nearby peoples and settlements 
from pre-Hispanic times to the present day. There 
is historical information on ancient agricultural 


and cattle raising at this site, as well as the pres- 
ence of pre-lnca cultures, who left their legacies 
printed on the large rock walls that surround the 
Finca de Chañaral oasis. 

By the Middle Period, defined by the presence of 
the Ánimas culture in the región, there is evidence 
at Finca de Chañaral linked to funeral mounds 
distributed throughout the gully (cf. González, 
personal correspondence). 

During the Late Intermedíate Period, the mate¬ 
rial evidence recorded both along the section of 
Qhapaq Ñan through the Atacama Wilderness, as 
well as at the sites linked to its route, would reflect 
extensive transit along this route by the Copiapó 
populations, whose hallmark is the Copiapó black- 
on-red ceramics. 

In the Late Period, the Inca managed to achieve 
something more than just transit through the 
Wilderness, establishing a series of rest and provi- 
sioning sites in order to make the Crossing of the 
desert more feasible, also generating spaces for 
production and ceremony along the entire route. 
In this context, the occupation would be complet- 
ed of the Finca de Charañal oasis, where the Inca 
would record u the tribute that passed through there, 
gold and turquoise and other things brought from 
these provinces of Chile”, which reaflfirms the early 
connection between this road and the transport 
of turquoise, a situation which was exploited by 
the Inca in their passing through El Salvador. It 
was the chronicler Garcilaso Inca Yupanqui who 
described the passing of the Inca through the ter- 
ritory of the Atacama Wilderness, the way in which 


the conquest was carried out, and how passage through the area was facili- 
tated byAtacama andTucumán populations. 

Arriving at the historical period, the first textual references of the Spanish 
describe the Atacama Wilderness as a manner of threshold, whose Crossing 
was made possible by the existence of this road, which served as the main 
road connecting the territories located to the North and South of the King- 
dom of Chile and of the Corregimiento of Atacama, characterized as inhos¬ 
pitable, hostile, and uninhabitable (Odone et al., 2009). 

Bibar ([i558]i966) indicates the presence of the Inca Road, by which the 
armies of Pedro de Valdivia advanced toward the South, emphasizing that at 
the end of the Wilderness there is a small valley with fresh water, which they 
called the Chañar Valley, now called the Finca de Chañaral. 

During the nineteenth century, Carlos María Sayago, in his book Historia de 
Copiapó, highlights that in 1678, European trees were planted and mineral 
veins were exploited at the order of Juan Cisternas Carrillo, Governor of Co¬ 
piapó in the area of the Finca. Likewise, it was characterized by the transport 
of liquor using packs of mules ([i874]i973:109). This same author notes that 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a constant reoccupa- 
tion of the site, as a rest area for mining companies and prívate citizens. 

Likewise, Espinoza (1897) recovered the agricultural valué of the Finca de 
Chañaral, widely known as a small oasis in the middle of the desert, with 
abundant water for crops. These same characteristics are described by San 
Román (1896-1902) and Luis Risopatrón (1924). 

In the mid-nineteenth century, naturalist Rudolfo Philippi had already trav- 
elled the Atacama Desert on a scientific expedition financed by the Chil- 
ean Government (1860). The Germán researcher recognizes the road as the 
u inca Road, built between the Salar de Atacama and Copiapó, after the Inca 
conquered the North of Chi\e y \ Philippi describes the road as ver y straight in 
its path, and generally far from sources of water: u this is why the new road 
coincides with the Inca Road infew sections . To construct this road, which was 
only equippedfor pedestrians, they merely removed the rocks along a stripfour 
tofve feet wide (1.2-1.5 m), throwing the rocks to each side”. Philippi also notes 
that when the road must ascend certain larger gorges, it changes its straight 
path to one that zigzags. 
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Finca De Chañaral. Illustration Of Viaje Al Desierto De Atacama (Trip To The Atacama 
Desert), By Philippi, 1860 

In the 1950S, Herbert Hornkhol conducted the first study on the rock paint- 
ings distributed along the gorge of Finca de Chañaral. During the 1970S, 
studies by Iribarren and Bergholz demonstrated that the importance of Fin¬ 
ca de Chañaral lied in its natural resources and the evidence that exists of 
its ancient occupation. 

Beginning in 1980, the regional government installed informative signage 
regarding the rock paintings, in addition to a tourist information booth, 
which is currently abandoned. 

In 1986, researchers Miguel Cervellino and Nelson SiIIs conducted the first 
excavations and study of the rock paintings, sponsored by the Atacama Re¬ 
gional Museum. One year later, they carried out surface collection activities, 
excavation of cemeteries and landfills, mapping, topographic surveying, and 
surveying of rock paintings at Finca de Chañaral, with which they would 
later (2001) present a joint paper on the pictographs of the areas of Finca de 
Chañaral and Quebrada las Pinturas, indicating that firstly, the pictographs 
are associated with Molle,Ánimas and Inca Diaguita manifestations, return- 
ing a fourteenth century dating (uncalibrated) of 340 AD. They also indicated 
that in 1986 and 1987, they conducted excavations of a cemetery and landfills 
located in the oasis, performing a topographic survey of the gorge and of 
the pictographs, without any publications to date. 



Later, Duran (2008) reported excavations of at least two burial mounds 
during the second stage of the project (1987), recovering in one of them an 
individual with a wool cap (red, blue and brown, such some purple marks), 
pieces of basketry, fragments of textiles, ceramics, coal, rock material, prob¬ 
able coprolites, and other ítems; he also reported on a surface collection in 
the same area. 

In 2003 , archaeologists Carlos González and Catherine Westfall revived this 
research in an area of the section of the Cerro Indio Muerto, in El Salvador. 
This enabled them to determine that Qhapaq Ñan, after El Salvador, leads 
in a southwesterly direction passing through Finca de Chañaral toward the 
Copiapó Valley, serving as a provisioning site and a point for transport of 
resources to the Las Turquesas Mine in El Salvador (González and Westfall, 
2003 ). 

In a FONDECYT Project 1040290 on the Atacama Wilderness, conducted 
under historian Raúl Molina, the routes and intersections of this space are 
studied. Based on this project, archaeologist Carole Sindaire (2006) high- 
lighted that, regarding the sites linked to Qhapaq Ñan along the section 
located between Quebrada de la Sal (Potrerillos-El Salvador area) and Finca 
de Chañaral, is a different type of road. 

The most recent systematic archaeological works performed on the Finca de 
Chañaral were carried out within the framework of the Qhapaq Ñan projects 
in the this area of research, led by Carlos González and Rodrigo Sánchez, 
who oversaw the excavation of eight boreholes, all associated with the his¬ 
torie pircado (stone wall), in order to identify whether there was a relation- 
ship between this structure and the Inca Road, concluding a historie time 
frame for the pircado. 


ECUADOR - HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 

INTRODUCTION 

For this study, the Andean road constitutes the material physical evidence 
which continúes to exist in the present day, located in Ecuadorean territory. 

There has been little research done on ancient roads, and so exhaustive in- 
vestigation were needed of rulings, maps, deeds, and other documents, in 
both national and local archives; as well as documents from travellers and 
scientists and a review of archaeological research conducted to date. 

To gain a better understanding of the historical development of the Andean 
Road System, one must go back in time, given that the roads, paths and 
other routes were built by ancient populations. 
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The Route Of Qhapaq Ñan According To Cieza De León (1547), Villavicencio (1858) And Wolf 
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THE CACICAZGOS IN THE CARCHI PROVINCE 
THE PASTOS 

In what is today the northernmost territory of Ec¬ 
uador lived the Pastos, a sepárate ethnic group 
from the Quillacingas, both fortheir language and 
their customs. “The Pastos were peaceful people, free 
of malice who used blankets of different sizes made 
with herbs, bark and cotton. Based on remnants of 
clothingfound in their graves, the women had a nar- 
row cover that covered the body to the knees and a 
kind of cape that carne out of the same cover, men 
wore a broad cover with which the covered the body 
and wrapped themselves at the waist and throat, they 
styled their hair very short, as in the style of the Am- 
azonians f \ (Cieza de León [1553],2001:11). 

The geographic región occupied by the Pastos 
was the inter-Andean región. “The Pastos occupied 
the better part of the inter-Andean región contained 
within the Chota River, in Ecuador, through the town 
ofAncuya on the left bank of the Guáytara River, and 
through the confuence of the Curiaco River at the 
Eastern border of Guáytara; its Eastern and western 
boundaries were constituted by the tops of the moun- 
tain ridges, with the exception of an extensión they 
had toward the West in the Guabo River valley and 
thefoothills of the Cumbal volcano f \ (Hooykaas and 
Groot de Mahecha, 1995:18), 

The Pasto people in this región had a specif- 
ic form of production, which according to Cris¬ 
tóbal Landázuri and Frank Salomón constituted 
an agrarian system called “vertical control/'which 
was directly linked to the use of the soil using pe- 
riodic occupations of people, which provided coid 
weather products (tubers), températe weather 
producís (maize) and dry tropical weather prod¬ 


ucts (exotic products). Supply was also related to 
trading at markets and through units of valué 
which could be considered coins (Burgos Gue¬ 
vara, 1995: 9-10). 

When the Inca conquest took place in this area, 
the number of inhabitants from the Pasto eth¬ 
nic group is calculated to be roughly three hun- 
dred thousand. (Zúñiga Erazo, 1987: 26). Later, 
upon the arrival of the Spanish, the Paso territo¬ 
ry was divided into two corregimientos, the Paso 
corregimiento, which belonged to the Popayán 
government, and the corregimiento of Otava- 
lo - Ibarra. The Paso people occupied highland, 
inter-Andean, and coid regions in present-day 
Ecuador, including: Tulcán, Guaca, El Ángel and 
Tusa; the températe zone of Mira and Puntal; and 
the semitropical zone of the Chota Valley shores. 

In this regard, Landázuri mentions that the Pastos 
were composed of four cacicazgos: Tulcán, Gua¬ 
ca, Tuza and Mira, which later were established as 
four councils, corresponding to the four reduc- 
tions Tulcán, Pu, Tusa and Mira (Landázuri, 1995: 
19). 

The oíd corregimiento of Otavalo, founded in ap- 
proximately 1563, would cover not only the terri- 
tories of the current provinces of Imbabura and 
Carchi, but also the Northern end of the Province 
of Pichincha and the Southern edge of the Co¬ 
lombia región of Pasto, while to the East its ex¬ 
tensión reached the Los Qujos Province (Gómez 
Rendón, 2003: 71). 

In 1606, upon the founding of Villa de Ibarra, the 
concomitant Council received within its jurisdic- 
tion the towns of Mira, Licta, San Antonio, Salinas, 


Cahuasquí and Pimampiro, through 1623. Years 
later, Tulcán obtained the category of Parish, after 
independence. In 1851, the National Convention 
established newtownships in Imbabura Province, 
called Tulcán, Huaca, Tusa (San Gabriel), Puntal 
(Bolívar) and El Ángel. And in 1880, the National 
Congress of Ecuador established the Tulcán Prov¬ 
ince. 

THE CACICAZGOS IN THE CENTRAL 
HIGHLANDS OF ECUADOR 

The Caranquis, the Panzaleos, the Puruhaes and 
the Cañaris are the larger indigenous communi- 
ties that populated a large part of the provinces of 
Imbabura, Pichincha, Cotopaxi,Tungurahua, Bolí¬ 
var, Chimborazo, Cañar and Azuay. 

CARANQUI COUNTRY 

The current territory of the Imbabura Province 
during the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries was di¬ 
vided into “partialities” determined bydominions 
or cacicazgos, whose boundaries were determined 
by natural accidents and artificial works, while 
Cayambe and Carange or Caranqui were two of 
the many cacicazgos that managed to settle and 
develop in the Northern Andes in approximately 
1000 AD. These cacicazgos struggled against oth- 
er ethnic groups as a result of expansionism, con¬ 
trol of ecological grounds, grassland, waters, and 
other reasons. 

The Caranqui cacicazgo extended toward the 
North, through the banks of the River Chota, in¬ 
cluding toward the west the towns of Lita, Quilca, 
and probably the two Lachas towns (Rodríguez 
[1582] 1965 in Larraín, 1980: 123) and toward the 
East the towns of Chapi and Pimampiro. This ca- 


cicazgo is located 15 leagues from Quito and 25 leagues from Pasto. ( Anón- 
ymousfrom the City of San Francisco de Quito , 1573: 214). With this Informa¬ 
tion, it is understood that Otavalo and Caranqui formed one single ethnic 
group or nationality, and that the former was part of the latter. 

The town of Otavalo was not located in what is today the city of Otavalo, but 
rather in the vicinity of San Pablo Lake, between San Roque and San Miguel, 
and its relocation was conducted during the “Overcoming of Toledo” (Espi- 
noza Sonano, 1988;), while its oíd ñame was Sarance. “The Northern boundary 
assigned by the Spanish Crown to the Corregimiento of Otavalo in 1563 corre- 
sponds , broadly, to the northernmost area of penetration of the Inca culture , and 
also, to the outermost limit (in pre-Hispanic times) ofinfltration of the Quechua 
language...” (Larraín, 1980: 36; Jiménez de la Espada, 1965: 233) Otavalo on 
its part designates a “province” or a "división”, and is also assigned a cacique 
or lord, such is the case that the early documents refer to the existence of 
“a place called Otavalo , as with the lord of the ethnic group...according to that 
which is said it was known the use among natives that each had put his ñame 
on the lands belonging to him”. (Caillavett, 81: 110-111) To this fact P. Cieza 
de León, who saw the North of Ecuador in 1550 appoints an "Otavalo Inn” 
located on the famous "Road ofThe Inca”, or in plural, the "inns of Otábalo”, 
between the Carangues and the Cochasquís, expressions which may allude 
to the constructions located at a site called "Otábalo”, as was the ethnic 
group, which could have been the residence of the cacique. 

Meanwhile, the Corregidor of Otavalo, Sancho Paz Ponde de León, in his 
Geographical Report of the sub-delegation of Otavalo, from 1582 does not 
cite Otavalo in the series of towns in his corregimiento, and greatly empha- 
sizes the town of “Sarance, as it is the main town (capital of the district, at the 
head of the corregimiento), San Pablo de la Laguna , Tuntaqui, Las Salinas (Tum- 
babiro), Cotacache, Urcoquí and the town of Inta”, and as encomendero, Cap- 
tain Rodrigo de Salazar (Jiménez de la Espada, 1965: 233). Thus it is deter- 
mined that Otavalo and Sarance are two different settlements. In addition, 
this corregimiento was made up of a conglomérate of cacicazgos dedicated 
to intensive agriculture, which is corroborated based on a distribution of 
cotton for the production of blankets, which Caillavett (1981) characterizes 
as partial covers that have a wide variety of sizes. Here he argües that “the 
overall population is quite regularly distributed in the inter-Andean región , but 
the size of the ethnic subunits is variable ”, they are very small in hot lands 


and small in the vast majority of cases (those that have between 200 and 
400 people situated throughout the area of San Pablo Lake), with “the most 
important ones being those of the cacique ofTontaqui and Imbapuento, with 
883 and 1278 people , respectively”. With all this, it can be said that the raised 
fields in this area are pre-Hispanic, given that the bibliographic references 
from the time seem to have no relation with the provisión of modern fields, 
or with agricultural techniques introduced by the Spanish using ploughs 
(Broadbent en Gondard and López, 1983). 

THE PANZALEOS 

Jacinto Jijón y Caamaño was the first, following his ethno-archaeological 
research, to identify the Panzaleo ethnic group which “would occupy the en¬ 
tire inter-Andean territory contained between the current city of Quito through 
Sanancajas , on the Eastern slopes of Chimborazo”. (Moreno Y. T II, 1983, 67) 
This area was “like a province of hard , coid land , with an indigenous popula¬ 
tion...and which is composed ofthree towns: Machachi, Aloasí and Aloag”(\b\d. 
70), that is to say, a conglomérate of sepárate towns that occupied the re¬ 
gión. We believe that, in judging the geographic circumscription referred to 
above, there must have been many more towns that made it up, although 
not necessarily subject to the same Governor. “As local divisions or subgroups 
the Quitus, Sigchos and Latacungas belonged to this tribe , as well as other lesser 
populations united linguistically, but my no means governed by a common au- 
thority”. (Paz y Miño 1940-1941) Towns without significant productive differ- 
ences from the Puruháes, which allowed for cióse commercial ties and even 
family ties. 

So much so that archaeological remnants have shown that commercial re- 
lations were in fact many, and perhaps even family links, with groups from 
the Eastern area. 

THE PURUHÁES 

Cieza de León stated that: “There are many villages in this Puruhá province ...” 
(Cieza de León [1553] 1947: 396) and Segundo Moreno Yánez, in an attemptto 
define this territory, said that it was located: “between the hubs of Sanancajas 
- Igualata, to the North , andAzuay, to the South...” (Moreno Y., 1983^ II, 84). 


“...Settlements almost exclusively belonging to this 
ethnic group: San Andrés Xunxi, Guano, Guano Lon¬ 
gos, Yaruqufes, Columbe and Guamote, while Cham¬ 
bo, Pungalá, Quimiac, Pallatanga, Licán, Calpi, Punín, 
Licto, Penipe and other places were jointly occupied by 
Puruhá ayllus” (Ibid, 85) 

They believed themselves, in an idolatry manner, 
to be the descendants of the unión ofTaita (father) 
Chimborazo and Mama (mother) Tungurahua 
and, politically, it could be said that they had a fed¬ 
eral monarchy, with several scattered population 
groups united by kinship and commerce, which 
generally maintained good reciprocal relation- 
ships and, in local emergencies, carne together to 
form a common front under the aegis of a “petty 
king” who led the process. 

“/t has been established that the Puruhá formed an 
important ethnic Chiefdom based on the unión of 
fve llactakuna. Under the u leader of the Chiefdom” 
were the main ethnic Chiefs. The Puruhá leaders, like 
those in the Quito región, located their political cen¬ 
tres where most of the population was concentrated, 
in lower altitude valleys suitablefor the production of 
maize and tubers” (Benítez - Garcés, ig86,103) 

THE CAÑARIS 

The ethnic territory of the Cañaris extended from 
the hub of Azuay, in the North, to Saraguro, in the 
South, and from Gualaquixa, in the East, to the 
Jambelí Channel in the Pacific Ocean, to the West 
(Revista Municipal, 1980-1984:13). 

The Cañari región in the sixteenth century was 
split into “provinces”, a Spanish invention used by 
a small number of Chiefs. We can see evidence 
of this today in the colonial documentation men- 


tioning five of these provinces, u Cañaribamba, 
Leoquina and Pacaybamba, Molleturo, Hatuncañar 
and Tomebamba (which managed to cover the Pele- 
usí-Azogues sector), or six if we inelude the valley of 
Gualaceo and the rulingfamily of the Duma de Ceque 
Ceque (Sigsig cantón)”. (Poloni-Simard 2006, 26) 

The Cañaris had the same kind of political or- 
ganisation as the Paltas and their way of sourcing 
producís was based on the use of different eco- 
logical niches (Caillavet, 2000,1220). 

Information is available on the clashes between 
the Incas and the Cañaris, as well as how, after 
the incursión and government ofTupac Yupanqui, 
the Inca leadership was represented by Huayna 
Cápac, and later carne the battle between Huáscar 
and Atahualpa for monarchical power. In this con¬ 
frontaron, the Cañaris chose to side with Huás¬ 
car. The fight was won by Atahualpa who attacked 
the enemy Cañaris. This event was mentioned by 
Miguel Cabello Valboa: “The earth pushed to such 
extremes, and left so depopulated of its native in- 
habitants, where, in some parts, there were usually 
large numbers of people, now there are only bleached 
bones”. (Poloni and Simard, 2006: 29) According to 
Fernando de Montesinos, it was the same Duma 
Chief who organised the resistance, supported by 
the people of Macas, Quizna and Pomallacta, who 
refused to fought off the Cuzqueños from the Pal¬ 
ta territory to before submitting (Ross, 2004: 28) 

The most widely reported information relating to 
the Incas and the Cañaris refers to the Caranqui 
conquest carried out jointly with the Inca Huayna 
Cápac, an event which evidences the unification of 
the Cañaris and the Incas. 


The Inca incursión to the South of Ecuador was 
highly aggressive and not so easy to achieve. The 
strategy used to overeóme the Cañaris was to 
surround the Palta territory and conquer it from 
two distinct points in the North and the South, 
for which they built forts and/or pucarás (Caillavet 
1985:143). This affirmation is not accepted by Udo 
Oberem who mentions that interpretation of the 
information given by the chroniclers shows that 
Túpac Yupanqui had little difficulty conquering 
the Cañari región; although he clarifies that some 
doubts remain regarding the level of integration 
as a result of several battles and uprisings. 

It is diflficultto date the Inca incursión in the South 
of Ecuador, although it is believed to have hap- 
pened between 1480 and 1490, during the reign 
of Inca IX, Thupa Yupanki, who years later Con¬ 
solidated settlements and imposed religión, Inca 
administration, the construction of religious, ad¬ 
ministrativo and architectural monuments, such 
as warehouses, irrigation canals and road Systems, 
and the expansión of farmland.The Cañari región, 
situated between the Cuenca valley and the drain- 
age basin ofthe RiverJubones, was subject to total 
destruction and any survivors were converted into 
mitmaq (workers for the State) and taken to Cusco 
(Ross 2004: 46). 

CHIEFDOMS IN THE LOJA PROVINCE 
THE PALTAS 

We are inclined to believe that the Palta commu- 
nity, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centu- 
ries, was the community that populated much of 
what is now the province of Loja, judging by the 
vast array of information contained within chroni- 
cles and stories. It should be noted that they were 


known by the word Palta, which ¡n Quechua means avocado, because of the 
extensive production of this fruit in the Loja región. 

Based on information provided by several scholars, the Palta Chiefdom may 
have extended to Saraguro, in the North, and the River Calvas, in the South. 
To the West, it stretched as far as Zaruma and, to the East, the Cordillera 
Real, which separated it from the Amazonian population groups. Possibly, 
the largest group was located in the valley of Zamora, site of the modern day 
city of Loja. Cieza de León speaks of a basic level of political organisation in 
the disparate villages or behetrías (independent communities with no cen¬ 
tral organising power, i.e. stateless societies). 

THE INCAS IN CARCHI PROVINCE 

It seems that the Incas, as a result of military invasions, were in the Pasto 
región from the i3th century, with the aim of annexing it to their empire. 
(Uribes/a: 45). This versión is supported by Carlos Grijalva who maintains 
that the Inca invasión was not sudden, but was the result of a planned pro- 
cess based on prior knowledge of the región, trade and even earlier peaceful 
occupation (Grijalva, 1981: 78-79). 

This invasión was commanded by the emperor Túpac Inca Yupanqui who initiated 
the Pasto conquest, as noted by the chronicler Juan de Santacruz Pachacuty, an 
Indian writer born in the late sixteenth century, in his An Account of the Antiquities 
of the Kingdom of Perú , in which he describes not only the campaigns of Huayna 
Cápac but those made earlier by Túpac Yupanqui to the Pasto región with the help 
of 120,000 fighting men and another twelve thousand men with their wives “to 
leave them as rulers and mitimaes”, with whom he carne to conquer Quito, passing 
through Cayambe where he left behind Mitimaes. At this time, Huayna Cápac was 
born in Tomebamba. He then returned to Cusco taking “...many girlsfrom the Qui¬ 
tos, QuHazos, Quillaycingas, Chachapoyas and Yungas, Guayllas Guaneas as maidsfor 
his Coya and, primarily, as aellas” Note that the narrative mentions women coming 
from conquered territories, such as the Quillasingas group located to the North of 
the Pastos in Southern Colombia. (Zúñiga Erazo 1987: 23) 

The Inca conquest initiated by Túpac Yupanqui was later continued by his 
son Huayna Cápac, who fought in the battle of Yahuarcocha, a military con¬ 
frontaron at which, according to Espinosa Soriano, the Pastos were present 
and were slaughtered in this lake. Having arrived in peace and being con- 


centrated in Aloburo, they were surprised by treachery in the morning and 
their bodies were thrown into the lake. (Espinosa Soriano [1995] 2004: 246) 

Another chronicler who provides information on Huayna Cápac is Sarmien¬ 
to Gamboa (1572) who gives us information on the Pasto conquest campaign 
which was carried out on the orders of Huayna Cápac and conducted by 
two of his generáis, who failed, but which was later taken up by Huayna 
Cápac himself who subjugated the Pastos (Landázuri Cristóbal, 1995: 118) 
The chronicle of Cabello Valboa (1586) has a reasonable amount in common 
with that of Sarmiento de Gamboa in terms of the chronology and modality 
of the conquest. Cabello Valboa is perhaps the only chronicler who lived in 
the Pasto región and has, thus, been deemed a moretruthful chronicler. He 
describes Huayna Cápac’s fírst Pasto campaign as a strategy to break the 
resistance of the Caranqui Chiefs. The campaign started with a fírst advance 
under the command of several “Captains”. This was defeated by the Pastos 
and then taken up by Huayna Cápac himself. 119) 

As stated so far, we can say that the Incas did not make a violent conquest 
into the territory of the Pastos; rather their progress was slow but well or- 
ganised, using the unique strategy of "peaceful invasión” to achieve their 
goal of conquest. It isforthis reason that you cannot lócate fortresses built 
by the Incas, although they can be found in the province of Carchi. The first 
reports of Inca buildings are found in the works of the chronicler Cieza de 
León (1551) who refers to the fortresses and traces left by the Incas in this 
province, as follows: “From Ipiales,you walk untilyou reach a small province 
by the ñame of Guaca and, beforeyou reach it,you will see the path of the Incas, 
asfamous in these parts as that built by Hannibal in the Alps... You will also 
come to a river, near to which the Inca kings in ancient times built afortressfrom 
which they waged war upon the Pastos and went on to conquer them, and there 
is a bridge on this river, made of natural means, that looks artificial ... This bridge 
is called Lumichaca in the language of the Incas, which means bridge of stone 
in ours... The Inca kings wanted to build anotherfortress near to this bridge ...” 
(Cieza de León [i55i]i983:112-113) 

One of the objectives of consolidating the Inca conquest in Ecuador was the 
construction of buildings, such as p ucarácunas or fortresses, the implemen- 
tation of mitimae garrisons and marriage alliances. This was intensified in 
the Northern highlands, because there were signifícant enclaves in this area. 


From 1495 to 1505 the Incas built a chain of forts in 
the Cayambi-Caranqui-Pasto territory, the north- 
ernmost fortress was that of Rumichaca, with an- 
other between San Gabriel and the River Mira, in 
the area of Loma Alta. (Echeverría, 2004: 248) 

The accounts of peaceful Inca campaigns are sup- 
ported by the chroniclers Cieza de León (1551), 
Sarmiento de Gamboa (1565) and Cabello Valboa 
(1586) who “describe the Pasto conquest campaigns 
as involving little strategy or military ejfort, in con- 
trast to what happened with their neighbours to the 
South, the Caranquis”. (Landázuri, 1995: 125) Fur- 
thermore, this same author, further to the study 
carried out by Fernando Plaza in 1976 relating to 
pucarás in the Caranqui area (the province of Im- 
babura to the North of Pichincha, to the South 
of the Pasto región) and together with analysis 
of historie information pertaining to this región, 
suggests that the peaceful invasión of the Inca 
State had the strategy of recognising the area as a 
first stage of exploration duringthe reign ofTúpac 
Inca Yupanqui, i.e. around the end of the fifteenth 
century, as well as suggesting a second stage of 
Inca consolidation, carried out by Huayna Cápac 
in the early sixteenth century. During these incur- 
sions, the author shows, various selective expan¬ 
sión tactics were established and exercised on var¬ 
ious peoples, in addition to the Incas in this area 
coming to use the existing socio-economic struc- 
tures. Landázuri also cites Frank Salomón (1978), 
to support the assertion that the first Inca military 
entrances were made to explore the Northern An¬ 
des and were carried out not only by Túpac Inca 
Yupanqui but also by Huayna Cápac over a period 
of 30-60 years. (Idem:i22) 


The peaceful Inca incursión may support a the- 
ory proposed by Landázuri in the sense that, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, during 
the Inca advances, the Pasto groups were “auton- 
omous non-federated sociopolitical units, in which 
there were no political alliances to enable the central- 
isation of power within any of them; thus, the groups 
would have been fairly homogeneous with similar 
mechanisms of access to and control over produc- 
tive resources”. (Idem: 125). A characteristic which 
would not give rise to an aggressive confrontation 
with this group of people. 

On the basis of the accounts presented, it can be 
concluded that the conquest campaign begins 
with Túpac Yupanqui through exploration of the 
area, as well as sharing activities. The conquest 
was Consolidated by Huayna Cápac, from the start 
of his reign until his death, which according to 
Landázuri corresponded to the period from 1480- 
1525 and campaigns which did not involve “great 
military ejfort”. (Landázuri, 1995:121). The first Inca 
incursión subjugated the Pastos and then the Ca- 
ranquis. 

On the other hand, in Colombia, Qhapaq Ñan was 
circumscribed to the Department of Nariño, in 
the Andean región, in the South of the country. 
Historians have yet to clarify from whence the In¬ 
cas achieved territorial control in the North of the 
empire. Cieza de León, mentions Pasto and the 
River Angasmayo: 

"... the Incas ... conquered and ruled from Pasto to 
Chile, and the inhabitants carne from the South to 
the River Maulé, and from the North to the River An¬ 
gasmayo, and these two rivers were the boundaries of 


their empire, which was so great that from one end to 
the other was more than one thousand three hundred 
leagues” 

The problem is the location of the River Angas¬ 
mayo; some authors believe that this refers to 
the River Guáitara, others the River Mayo, on the 
current border between the departments of Cau¬ 
ca and Nariño. There is also a River Angasmayo, a 
tributary of the River Guáitara, between the mu- 
nicipalities of Funes and Puerres, to the South- 
East of the Department of Nariño. 

The route mentioned by Cieza de León is the 
Camino Real (Royal Road) or Camino Viejo (Oíd 
Road)that connects Quito with Pasto, which isstill 
part of the road network and is today used by a 
population strongly linked to Andean culture. 

“On leaving the town of Pasto,you will reach a Pasto 
Chiefdom or village called Funes, and walking further, 
you will reach another one a little more than three 
leagues away, which is called lies, and another three 
leagues on, you will see the lodgings of Gualmatán, 
andfollowing the Quito road, you will see the village 
of Ipiales, which is three leagues from Gualmatán” 

The route of the road, which can be followed to¬ 
day, is the same as mentioned by Cieza de León 
but, in addition, from Funes a path has been built 
along the left bank of the River Guaitara which has 
been, and still is, widely used by travellers. In the 
same way as Qhapaq Ñan in Colombia, it leaves 
Pasto, borders the South-Eastern foot of the Gal¬ 
eras volcano and follows the trajectory of the Riv¬ 
er Guáitara on both banks, Crossing the river just 
once to reach Rumichaca. According to the cur¬ 
rent political and administrative divisions, it cov- 


ers the municipalities of Pasto, Tangua, Yacuanquer, Funes, Puerres, Cordo- 
va, Potosí, lies, El Contadero, Gualmatán, Pupiales and Ipiales. It should be 
noted that this references the central route, ignoring the network of roads 
that connects the Túquerres highlands, the Pacific píate and the Amazon. 

THE INCAS IN THE PROVINCES OF THE ECUADORIAN CENTRAL 
SIERRA 

The condition of the roads in Ecuador, and that of the Inca Trail, in the 
nineteenth century, as presented by Manuel Villavicencio, was one of de- 
struction, as almost all of them were bad and dangerous. The best of them 
was the so-called royal or main road, which started in New Granada and ran 
from North to South along the callejón (small road), passing through the 
towns ofTulcán, Huaca, Tusa, Prop, Ibarra, Caranqui, San Pablo and Taba- 
cundo in the province of Imbabura. (Villavicencio [1858], 1984:135) 

Years later Suarez González tells us the following about the Inca Trail: “The 
Royal Road over the Ecuadorian cordillera goesfrom the territory ofTulcán, near 
the village of Huaca, and crosses the entire length of the Republic to enter Perú . 
The work was undertaken in Ecuador by Túpac Yupanqui and continued by his 
son Huayna Cápac. During its construction, the system ofbridges over the wide y 
fastflowing rivers was greatly improved; tambos and inns were built along the 
Royal Road and posts were established to quickly communicate news to and 
from the Inca about everything going on in his empire } \ (González Suarez, 1969: 
211-213) 

The battles that aróse between the Cañaris and the Incas were weighted in 
favour of the Cañaris who forced the Incas to retreat to Palta territory as 
“danger forced steps to be taken; they resisted the Incas for many months and 
had many meetings and on one occasion forced them to withdraw to the Paltas, 
with the loss of many soldiers..”. (Garcilaso de la Vega,[1609] 1985, II, 164). 

Nevertheless, the Incas were able to bring in reinforcements and, faced with 
the vast number of men and weapons, the Cañaris opted to submit toTúpac 
Yupanqui. But, when the Incas were on Cañari soil, they became embroiled 
in fierce battles that, eventually, overcame the stiff Cañari resistance. 


u Their conquests on Cañari territory extended to the borders with the Puruhá and 
Chimbos, where they built fortifcations in theform of pucarás located in the hub of 
Azuay, in Tiocajas and in Pomallacta v . (Chacón Zhapán, 1990, p. 47). 

The Inca incursión in the central area of Ecuador was very aggressive and, 
in order to subjugate the Cañaris, it was necessary to surround the Palta 
territory and conquer it from two different points to the North and South, 
for which purpose they built fortresses and/or pucarás (Caillavet Ch., 1985, 
143). This affírmation is not accepted by Udo Oberem who mentions that 
interpretation ofthe information given by the chroniclers shows that Túpac 
Yupanqui had little difficulty conquering the Cañari región; although he 
clarifies that some doubts remain regarding the level of integration as a re- 
sult of several battles and uprisings. As also indicated by Monseñor Federico 
González Suárez: 

“With the Cañaris conquered by the invading Incas, Túpac Yupanqui spent a long 
time in the province of Azuay. He demanded that a considerable number of natives 
be taken to Cusco; he built bridges over the rivers and ordered the construction of 
several buildings, both religious and secular, wishing to capture the ajfection of the 
Cañaris and make them his subjects. To undertake the conquest of the kingdom of 
Quito, he ordered two fortresses to be built on this side of Azuay, one in Achupallas 
and the other in Pumallacta; he built a guest house in the most inhospitable part 
of the cordillera to provide comfort for the army and, without difficulty, subjugated 
the abject Quillascos living in the Guasuntos valley”. (González Suárez, s/a: 42-43) 

Túpac Yupanqui, undoubtedly persuaded that in the most northerly región 
there were many communities already prepared for resistance, preferred to 
take a short break to better accommodate his troops and even strengthen 
them with new reinforcements ready to arrive from Cusco. 

“It seems that Túpac Yupanqui returned to Cusco, leaving the conquest of Quito for 
another day and that, two years later, he returned to the province of Azuay with a 
much larger army. Shyri and Inca troops were sighted in the gullies of the river that 
descendsfrom Achupallas. The invader Túpac Yupanqui had hisfrst combats in the 
River Guasuntos, now called the Zula, and, overthrowing Hualcopo’s army, he pe- 
netrated and dominated the Quillacos and the Lausíes, then advanced to the village 



of the Tiquizambis, who boldly withdrew ¡rito the pampas ofTorosshayana and the 
Pachagsi gorge, with severaI hundred deaths on both sides but the Inca invaders 
always the victors... 

A short time later, Huayna Cápac arrived. He regained the provinces of the Tiqui¬ 
zambis and the Puruháes and defeated them entirely. They qffered little resistance to 
the new Inca as their province was practically destroyed, with almost all theyoung 
fghters killed, the tambos devoid offood, theforts destroyed and the people - chil- 
dren and the elderly- in suffering and scared.” (Ibid.) 

THE INCAS IN THE PROVINCE OF LOJA 

There are differing accounts of this historie occurrence. While Garcilaso 
maintains that it was a peaceful occupation of Palta territory by the Incas, 
Cieza de León and Cabello Valboa tell of the battles for conquest which 
unfolded. 

Thefírst interpretation points to a population, possibly of Inca mitmakunas, 
occupying the territory without the intention of armed confrontation. Giv- 
en the massive incursión, the Palta preferred to abandon the attempt to 
elimínate the invaders - although a few military conflicts may have occurred 
supported by their Bracamoros cohorts - or took refuge en masse in the 
Eastern jungle leaving the territories occupied by their ancestors unoccu- 
pied. The Paltas' disaggregated organisational structure was conducive for 
quick occupancy by the Incas. 

The other versión ¡s supported by the writings of the chroniclers Cieza de León, Ca¬ 
bello Valboa and others. The first says, with regard to the Inca king,Túpac Yupanqui: 
“...in the Paltas and in Guancavanbo, Caxas, Ay abaca and their counties, he had a great 
effort to subjugate those nations because they are warlike and robust, and he made war 
with them for more thanfve moons but, f na lly, they askedfor peace and he gave it to 
them under the conditions given to the others ... (Cieza de León [i553]i985:163). The 
second, in contrast, States that the Inca: "... went to Cusibamba and defeated the Pal¬ 
tas with the deaths of many who made strongholds in the rough areas of the Saraguro 
...” (Cabello, 1951: 320) 

Both chroniclers recount the violent relationships that aróse between the 
Incas and the Paltas in the later years of the fifteenth century. The Paltas, as 
we have seen, despite being scattered throughout their territory, proved to 



be warlike communities who defended their land at a high price and, thanks 
to their stubbornness, u the Paltas rose again, having to be pacifed once again 
by Wayna Cápac ../'(Ramón, 2008: 61) 

So that, for the Inca, designing and opening roads to allow easy communi- 
cation with all the settlements within his domain and also the crucial po- 
sitions, so to speak, within the new conquered territories was crucial and 
unavoidable in the circumstances. Roads to facilítate the rapid mobilisation 
of troops in the event of conquering other provinces as well as to suppress 
rebellions and contain invasions. 
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States that, during the Inca conquest throughout the Andes, the invaders succeeded 
in imposing Quechua as an official language, bringing in taxes and designing the 
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Provinces Of Popayan And Quito, 1755-1793 Unknown Author 

























Camino Real as a form of communication 
between all the conquered regions. This 
road went through the Andes and the 
route included places of rest, tambos and 
silos that were used to store products. Be¬ 
fare the Inca incursión, the Pasto area was 
inhabited by Chiefdoms at a distance of 
two to three days walk from each other. 

(Uribe: 45). 

The Caminos Reales were designat- 
ed as horse trails and were generally 
“walking paths” (Zuluaga: 136). Con¬ 
sideraron of this term would serve 
to support the idea that the Caminos 
Reales were built befare the arrival of 
the Spanish as the American Indians 
did not know about horses and the 
routes used were frequented by peo- 
pie "walking” henee their nickname. 

By the year 1577, the information on 
the Inca Trail is more accurate because 
the chronicler Domingo de Orive, in his Relación de Quito (Account of Qui¬ 
to), shows the direct link between the Royal Road and Tulcán, which seems 
to have been a well-established road, as tambos existed to serve travellers 
passing through this area. "... This city has termináis from an Indian village 
called Tiquizambe to another called Tulcán which are on the Camino Real. From 
here to the village of Tiquizambe is thirtyfve leagues and along the whole road 
there are tambos and inns from four tofour leagues , with people who are in 
charge of them, supplied with the necessary food and provisions for passen- 
gers....”. (Domingo de Orive [1577] in Ponce Leiva, 1992: 252) 

Years later, another chronicler, Cabello Valboa (1586) also provided specific 
information on this subject, stating that Huayna Cápac “built thefort and 
pucará together with the stone bridge that we now have on the Camino Real , 
which we cali Rumichaca”. (Landázuri, 1995:119) 


María Victoria Uribe also discusses this 
issue; as Popayan and Pasto were includ- 
ed in the Audiencia of Quito (1563) the 
Camino Real that connected the two cities 
covered about sixty leagues and was used 
to transport goods, mobilise soldiers, offi- 
cers and trustees of the crown and trans- 
fer gold from the mines at Almaguer in 
Cauca, Madrigal in the Patía basin and 
Mocoa in upper Putumayo, to smelters 
in Popayan and Cali. Movement between 
Popayan and Pasto was hard going, as 
travellers had to pass through quagmires 
and gorges and cross the Rivers Guáitara 
and Juanambú using cables or ropes. 
(Uribe, s/a: 48) 

To continué to underpin the existence 
of the Camino Real in Carchi, it has 
been possible to collect historical doc- 
uments, Archives that tell us about the 
Camino Real in places like Puntal (Bolí¬ 
var), Huaca, Mira, Tulcán, El Ángel, Tusa (San Gabriel) in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and i9th centuries; information that will be cited chronologically 
to propose a possible route for the Camino Real in Carchi which supports 
the presence ofa pre-Hispanic trade route that was used bythe Incas. 

In this way, we can find information from 1655, a time in which land was 
distributed between the indigenous communities of Puntal and El Ángel, 
which identifies the boundaries, including the Camino Real. 

Years later, a process can be found requesting the maintenance of the Cami¬ 
no Real going from Mira to Yaguarcocha, joining the current provinces of 
Carchi and Imbabura: “The Attorney General, Joseph Gomes Jurado, orders the 
Chief Magistratejuan Lozano Coronel, to notijy the administrator of the estáte 
of the Fathers of St. Augustine, to demolish the corral interrupting pedestrians 
on the Camino Real going from Mira on the Yaguarcocha site”. (AHBC / I, Mu¬ 
nicipal Fund, Ibarra, 2oth January, 1663) 



Rumichaca Stone Bridge - Th. Weber-M. André. Nineteenth Century 
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The Royal Road In Ancient Tulcán 


It is noted that the current province of Carchi first belonged to the township 
of Otavalo until 1600 and was then incorporated into the jurisdiction of the 
town of Ibarra; information about this area can be found in the minutes 
of the council of Ibarra from 1676 highlighting the need to repair the Mira 
River bridge and the oíd Camino Real , evidencing the importance of this 
route fortrade in the región. “ Title , memorial and other necessary requirements 
granted to Diego Hernández Gallego for the rebuilding ofthe Mira bridge and oíd 
Camino Real between Las Salinas and Santiago, for confrmation and approval, 
on behalfof the interested neighbouring landowners in the valleys ofla Concep¬ 
ción y Santa Lucia, the Chota valley Indians and the Spanish,for the trade offruit 
and hustle and bustle that has been present since time immemorial, according 
to the testimony from various expert witnesses concerning the importance of 
rebuilding the bridge”. (Book of Councils of the town of San Miguel de Ibarra, 
1667-1682, Volume 2, 2000:47-49) 

Later, in the eighteenth century, in contrast, we find some historie docu- 
ments that talk about the Royal Road in the following way: 


u The Royal provisión ofKing Philip V of Spain requesting that thefencing along the 
Royal Road to be found at the Pucará de los Padres de Santo Domingo Farm Estate 
be opened and removed” “...\ say that Your Highness was appointed to initiate the 
proceedings by which he orders that it be requested and commissioned of the very 
Reverend Father Provincial that he order the removal of the fences enclosing the 
Pucará Farm, and by law and in due accordance to Your H¡ghness , Service and that 
once ensured the costs the mentioned Salvador de Mora is to justify the contrary in 
that pertaining to the right of the merchants to enter thefarm and of the Royal Road 
to be thus found within the same...” (AHBC/I, Judicial Fund (278/206/1/]), Quito, 2 
May 1703) 

u Captain Mora Salvador, on all the merchants and agents travelling to the cities 
of Santa Fe and Cartagena enjoying legal passage along the Pucará Road, in the 
Villa de Ibarra and Guaca, in the province of Pastos, and the impossibility of passing 
along the road due to the abuse of thefarm mangers of the neighbouring farm esta- 
tes”“l, Captain Salvador de Mora, resident in this city, appear before Your Highness 
and say that this being as such that all merchants and those entering and leaving 
the Cities of Santa Fe and Cartagena will enjoyfree and safe passage along the 
Royal Road through the Pucará heights, municipal terms of the Villa de S. Miguel de 
Ibarra and along the Guaca High Plateau...” (ANH/Q, Government Fund, Safe No. 
g, Dossier 15 Quito 16 May 1703) 

The information regarding the Hacienda Pucará is very important for rec- 
ognising the Camino Real in the province of Carchi because these judicial 
proceedings, which were followed not only in Quito, but also Ibarra and 
Spain, present toponymies which directly relate to the Royal Road and pro- 
vide better support for the idea that this journey passed through what is 
now the province of Carchi. “This pucará (of Garda Moreno) is located on a 
high hill and isolated. The toponymic references are particularly rich in ancient 
references and consistent with our proposition: the neighbouring estáte is called 
“Hacienda Pucará”: from here there is a path that joins the “Hacienda El Tam¬ 
bo” in the direction of the village of“Tumbatu” which, as we said, would have 
been home to one of the privileged North-South communication posts and one 
of the Cara-Pasto points of contad... In the early decades of the last century the 
bridleway passed by here, it carne from Chota, passed by the “Hacienda Pucará”, 
headed towards the oíd town of García Moreno and from there you could go 
down to Bolivar-La Paz or continué to San Gabriel”( Gondard, López, 1983:113) 












Years later we f¡nd a document of possession for 
land in Huaca which gives the Camino Real as a 
boundary. 

In this same century (eighteenth), there was al- 
ready a geographical description of Ecuador with 
a recognisable route linking the whole country 
that may, perhaps, be the Camino Real. 

In the eighteenth century, in 1771, the Italian Jesuit 
priest provided historical and descriptive informa- 
tion on all the counties, cities and towns included 
in the jurisdiction of what was the former Jesuit 
Province of Quito and specifically mentions the 
Camino Real to Tulcán: “On the Camino Real are 
two good and great hamlets, one is Túcares and the 
other is Tulcán: the latter has a secular priest and a 
friar of the order of Mercy and has a higher income 
than the former". (Cicala, [1771] 1994: 289). 

A judicial process regarding damage done to the 
Camino Real in Tusa in 1782 (eighteenth centu¬ 
ry) shows the important attached to respect for 
the structure of the road by the people. Mariano 
Quantipas, Governor, Felipe Mendez, Mariano 
Minda, Mayor and others make a claim before the 
magistrate against Vicente Pozo, for causing harm 
by building an extraordinary house and causing 
the road to narrow. 

“The Governor of the People ofTusa and Guaca, Don 
Mariano Quatimpas and the Ordinary Mayors, Don 
Felipe Méndez, Don Mariano Minda and the group of 
all Principáis, including Don Manuel Selin, Don Ig¬ 
nacio Guaspiran, Donjuán Gregorio García Paspuel 
Tusa, Don Pedro Puedmag, Don Patricio Chiliquinga, 
Don Hermenegildo Pasque! Tusa, Don Gaspar Pued¬ 
mag, Don Patricio Guachagmira, Don Pedro Paspuel 


Guachag y Mendosa, Don Casimiro Puedmag, Don 
llario Puedmag, Bartolomé Isisam, and the Communi- 
ty of the people. We say and appear before Your High- 
ness in due accordance to our right in that pertaining 
to the claim of a plot of land that Vicente Poso has 
made, which isfound at the exit and entrance of this 
our town, corresponding to a plot that is not munici¬ 
pal property and henee we State the need, that ifit was 
to be another sepárate part,yet since itforms part of 
the same body we henee have a great need for it and 
the Royal Road would be made narrower, thus in vir- 
tue of the people and travellers and mainly His Majes- 
ty’s driver...” (AHBC/I, Judicial Fund (1705/80-B/6/J), 
Ibarra 8 March 1782) 

In the deed on the sale of a plot of land in Mira 
we can also see a mention to the existence of the 
Royal Road in this town. “Sale of six blocks ofland 
at the site of Carlisama Petrona Angulo and María 
Angulo, Ignacio Basco and Antonia Basco to Man¬ 
uel Rojas for the amount of 80 pesos in cash... un- 
der the borders and boundaries with a ditch over 
the top, lands of the heirs of Don Bernardo Benítez, 
called Carlizamac,further below the Royal Road that 
leadsfrom this town to Ingueza..." (AHBC/I, Judi¬ 
cial Fund (1750/80-B/J), Safe 80, Protocols 1782, 29 
b-30 a, Ibarra 20 March 1782) 

Another historical document that deais with the 
process of properties ofthe Loma del Mortiñal in 
the town of Guaca for which testimony provided 
by Miguel Flores was presented, determining the 
characteristics of this place and part ofthe Roy¬ 
al Road “...I state: that I have knowledge of all the 
parties informing that they are native Indians who 
are residents and have settled in this Town ofTusay, 
which likewise was aware of the Loma del Mortiñal 
that they own and that isfound in the Jurisdiction of 


the town of Guaca, which is mountainous, fruitless 
and ineludes the Royal Road..." (AHBC/I, Judicial 
Fund, Protocols 1782 (i75o/8oB/J),Tusa 6 July 1783) 

On the other hand, in the town of Puntal in the 
year 1783, the border ofthe Royal Road is outlined 
in a land property deed. “In the Town of Puntal, Ju¬ 
risdiction of the Villa de San Miguel de Ibarra, on the 
fourth day of the month of February of the year one 
thousand, seven hundred and eighty-three. Before me, 
the Public Scribe of the Farm Town Council and before 
the witnesses outlined below who are present, that is 
María Barbosa, legitímate spouse of Miguel Flores, 
neighbours of this town, of whom I bear witness that 
I know and that the mentioned María Barbosa said 
that when she was an underage minor she purchased 
two blocks of land from Doña Paula Ángel, native 
Indianfrom this Town, and for the amount of twen- 
ty pesos by way of deed not recorded in the registry 
and before Don Antonio Suárez de Figueroa, who had 
been thejudge of the Villa de Ibarra, with the date in 
this town standing at the twelfth day of the month 
of September oflastyear, that is one thousand, sev¬ 
en hundred and forty-three... borders and boundaries 
that correspond along the upper part with the lands 
of Francisco Meneses, along the lower part with the 
Church Square of this town, which started with a 
wall, which continúes straight ahead,from the chapeI 
and until it reaches the house of the oven andfollows 
the Royal Road along one side with the Town Square, 
and along the other with the lands of Antonio Almei- 
da..." (AHBC/I, Judicial Fund (1750/80-B/J), Safe 
80, Protocols 1782, 240, Ibarra, 4 February 1783) 

During the same year (1783), in a deed of land 
ownership, the Royal Road is mentioned as fol- 
lows: “Town of San Miguel de Ibarra, eleventh day of 
the month ofjune, 1783. Sebastian Flores, neighbour 


of the village of Puntal of thisjurisdiction and whom 
I personally know, stands befare me, the Notary Pub¬ 
lic of the Council and of the Royal Estate, and befare 
the undersigned witnesses. He claims to own a ranch 
named Puntales, above the aforementioned village 
of Puntal, that consists of a hill and land that was 
boughtfrom Miguel de la Guerra, who was his neigh- 
bour in this village, for the amount of f ve hundred 
pesos [...] with the boundaries of the estáte being, on 
the upper side, an oíd ditch and the Royal Road that 
leads to Tusa and partly crosses this village. On the 
lower side, it is bordered by the lands of theAlobuelas 
Indians, and neighbours the mountain pass Onda 
de Alumiar, in the middle the lands of Montenegros, 
and on the other side a ravine in the middle and the 
lands of the Hacienda Pucará, which consists of a hill 
named Guarantinfel, that the preachers sold to the 
grantor and that is presently owned by Mr Antonio 
de Luna”. (AHBC / I, Judicial Fund (1750/80-B/J), 
Box 80, Protocols 1782, 264 B-265 b, Pretoria June 

11,1783) 

As seen in the eighteenth century, referencesto the 
Camino Real are countless; this happens also for 
the nineteenth century and can be found not only 
in judicial and / or administrative processes but 
also in relation to the independence campaigns 
and the path of the patriot troops. Examples of 
legal proceedings can be found in the application 
filed by the protector to demárcate indigenous 
lands in the site named Cuarantrufriel in the vil¬ 
lage of Puntal [Bolívar] through which the Camino 
Real passes. (AHBC / I Judicial Fund (3348/86/4/J) 3a-3b 
Folio Ibarra September27,1805) 

The Camino Real was not only used by the Incas 
and the Spanish but also by the independence 


campaigns. Thus, the Provincial Government of 
Carchi tells us: “Bolivar himself spent the night on 
2yd May, 1825 in the village of Puntal, according to 
thefollowing account by the missionary priest at the 
time: Being in the town of Puntal, in transit along the 
Camino Real, the Parish House is where everyonegoes 
to play,from his Excellency the Liberator, Generáis, 
Colonels and other people of character and dignity in 
whose company the Cúrate does not have to spend 
many pesos. Six times I have received his Excellency. 
The Liberator, on each offve of these spent about one 
hundred pesos. On one of the nights that he spent in 
this town, he employed himself much more and, on 
settling the account, I had to invest more than one 
hundred thirty pesos of my own money...” (Provincial 
Government of Carchi Monograph Carchi Prov- 
ince, 2003:123) 

Later in the year of 1861, a time in which our Re- 
public was already Consolidated, a notarised doc- 
ument appears which mentions the Camino: u the 
sale of a pasture by Count Agustín Santa Cruz to Jr 
José Ma Lima 

... a pasture called Romo that is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tulcán cantón ... its boundaries are conf- 
ned by the summit of the land of the same owner and 
by the property called Pinter, located at the foot of 
the grounds of the Hacienda de Matarredonda, owned 
by Mr Manuel Gomes de la Torre. On the right side it 
borders the land of the same Mr Manuel Gomes de 
la Torre as well as another property owned by Father 
Francisco Joaqn Aus, priest ofTusa, and Mrs Franca 
Armas and afarm boughtfrom the same owner. On 
the left, it borders the Royal Road... “(ANH / QNotary 
1 Volume 4g3 Folio 113b Quito November 25, 1861) 


In the nineteenth century, one of the travellers 
who crossed the Ecuadorian territory, Clifford Ar- 
thur, gave not only his impressions about the State 
of the roads but also indicated the Camino Real 
as a communication route between Tulcán and 
Huaca, San Gabriel and El Ángel. “Travellers who 
carne down from Colombia and crossed the Rumi- 
chaca bridge couldfollow three different routes that 
connected Tulcán with the two largest populations in 
the Carchi province after its capital; El Ángel y San 
Gabriel ”. In all cases, however, it was necessary to 
cross or at least skirt the paramo of El Ángel. The 
first route skirted the paramo and converged in 
the villages of Chilpe and Caico with the second 
route, which corresponded to the Camino Real: 
it was at a lower altitude than the first and went 
through Guaca; the third route, which connected 
Tulcán directly with the population of El Ángel was 
shorter but was impassable for most of the year. 
Crossing the paramo was among the worst or- 
deals that the traveller had to suffer before reach- 
ing Ibarra, and one from which even the most 
experienced travellers cowered. From the hamlet 
of Caico to San Gabriel (the oíd town ofTusa) the 
road was a welcome break for the body and for the 
senses; bordered by pastures and almost devoid 
of pronounced undulations, the road covered a 
portion of the perimeter of the famous El Víncu¬ 
lo hacienda, one of the major livestock farms in 
the Northern Sierra up until the first few decades 
of the twentieth century, both for its size - 260 
square km, mostly of grassland - and the number 
of cattle it housed but, according to one traveller 
who visited, it represented only a small fraction of 
the number of cattle that it could keep 


"... From the town of San Gabriel - which until 1880 
was barely a village and in the early twenties became 
a hugely important textile and commercial centre in 
the North of the country - there were two roads to 
the Chota Valley: one to El Ángel and the other to 
Chulungasí». (Cliffordfiggg] 2003:63). 


The representaron of the Camino Real in the Bolívar Cantón (Puntal) is still alive in collective memory, 
and the following is expressed in the Monograph of the Province of Carchi: Next to this village of García 
Moreno (Bolívar-Puntal Cantón) “passed the Camino Real which communicated with Quito. This route must 
have been used by the conquistador Benalcázar and all thefrst Spanish settlers who arrived in the Northern 
lands. Later, the road witnessed the advances of the liberating troops and those who were on the move in the 
time of the republic”. (Provincial Government of Carchi Monograph Carchi Province, 2003:130-131) 


The Camino Real is still mentioned in this area in 
the twentieth century and the traveller, Frank Har- 
ry, says “We stayed in Pasto forfour days... We were 
next to Ancasmayu or the Blue River, near the North¬ 
ern border of the ancient Inca Empire... The next day 
the whole road was impassable and we had to get to 
Ipiales on the border that night. Do notforget that 
in itself it was a bad road, as ojien happens in the 
Andes, but it had rained all night and now we made 
our way through a quagmire ... As we approached 
the border, the population became less numerous and 
there were sections we didn’t see a single person. In 
the afternoon we turneó off the Camino Real to visit 
the “Virgen de las Lajas,” which is the mostfamous 
shrine in Colombia ... The mountains of Ecuador ap- 
peared before us as we entered Ipiales, the last village 
in Colombia, and the coldest place I had visited since 
the last Northern winter. At this rate Ecuador would 
befull of snow. It is said that Ipiales has much trade 
with the neighbouring republic, but the only signs 
that wefound were some droves of trembling beasts. 
Just eight km sepárate Ipiales from the border. We 
soon left the land of“Freedom and Order” and en¬ 
tered Ecuador. The road went down quickly next to 
a frightening precipice to reach a settlement calleó 
Rumichaca-from the Quechua word meaning “stone 
bridge” it is a huge natural arch over the River Carchi 
over which the Camino Real passes”. (Frank [1917], 
2003: 227) 
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Between theyears 1547 to 1548, approximately, Pedro Cieza de León described hisjourney to ourterritory 
along the Royal Road, which passed through the following places: “Lumichaca (Rumichaca), Mira, Guaca, 
Tuza, Yaguarcocha, Caranque, Otavalo, Cochasqui,Añaquito, Quito, Panza leo, M ulahalo, Tacunga, Muliambato, 
Mocha, Riobamba Urcolazo, Cayambe, (Caxabamba), Teocaxas, Tiquizambi, Chanchan, Tumebamba, Cañarib- 
amba, Hatuncañari, Paltas, Piedras, Tamboblanco, River Catamayo, Loja” and this was thefrst mention of the 
existence of the Incas in Ecuador (Cieza de León, 1987; 105-106). Also at this time, Cieza tells us about the 
luxury Inca tambos called Las Piedras and Tambo Blanco , located in the región of the Cañari Indians in 
the province of the Paltos in settlements on the River Tumbes. He also mentions that alongside these 
Tambos were found "... ordinary warehouses, where the taxes and contributions that the natives were forceó to 
give their king and lord and to their rulers on their behalf were left.. .” (Cieza de León [1553], Pedro, 1922:197). 
Cieza mentions that Tambo Blanco is linked to the Camino Real, which goes into the River Catamayo 
(Cieza de León [1553], in Arias Benavides, 2001:36). 

In the case of the area of Tulcán, in the year 1577, the chronicler Domingo de Orive provides us with 
information in his Account of Quito which shows the existence of a direct link between Tulcán and the 
Royal Road by way of a well-established road, along which existed tambos to serve travellers passing 
through that place (Domingo de Orive [1577] in Ponce Leiva, 1992: 252). 

Towards the East of Imbabura, in the area corresponding to the settlement of Pimampiro in the year 
1591, Antonio Borja mentions a stretch of the Inca Trail (Borja Antonio, in Ponce Leiva, 1991: 95). 

In the case of Ibarra, we have information about the Camino Real in the founding document from 1606 
and years later in 1613 mention is made of the Inca Trail in the highlands of Imbabura. In the Southern 
part of Ibarra and, in particular, in the Caranqui sector, there are the remains of one single Inca stone 
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building which was part of a complex, the construction of which was de- 
scribed by the chronicler Juan de Betanzos in 1551 and was visited during 
the colonial period by the Geodesic Mission (Juan and Ulloa 1748), evidence 
that speaks to us about the Camino Real in this area. 



National History Archive, Map 311, Indigenous Peoples Fund, Box 96, Exp. 5 Imbabura 1775 
“Plan OfThe Lands Of Imantag, Which Is Attached To The Process Initiated ByThe Indians 
OfThis Faction Against Gregorio Larrea” 


For the area of Caranqui, the information that we have about the Camino 
Real in this place indicates that it connected with Otavalo at one end and 
with Quijos at the other, a commercial route established by Cieza de León 



and along which nearby villages traded fish, wild boar and passion, as well 
as animáis like monkeys and parrots. The same was true of the western end 
ofthe cordillera, in the towns of Salinas, Lita, Quilca and Cahuasquí, Tul- 
can with salt, as mentioned by Caillavet Chantal in 2000; this suggests that 
there must have been a path that connected these areas. 

To the South of Caranqui, there are a series of fortresses, which are appar- 
ently associated with the war between the Incas and the Quitu-cara-caran- 
qui with some places, such as Quitoloma and Rumicucho, to the North of El 
Quinche which seem to have retained large sections ofthe Inca Road. These 
sites have been studied by Udo Oberem 1969, Plaza Shuller 1976, Fresco 
1985. 

The Camino Real is used as a reference in the setting of boundaries in the 
concession and acquisition of land in public writings such as, for example: 

By September 1642, the Viceroy of Perú, Francisco de la Torre, under an 
order of His Majesty the King, said that he was “completely disposing of and 
selling to theffth Chiejtain Alonso Consa,founder of the town of Guapambay 
Valle, the town of El Valle for the price of two hundredffty pesos to eight Spanish 
reais [...] who will have control of the village, without anyone disputing his claim 
on this town, on pain ofbeing exiled and paying the penalty setforth by the law 
[...] the town has thefollowing boundaries: on the side of the Zamora River,from 
ayellow rock that is easily seenfrom lower road that comes downfrom Loja;fol- 
lowing the path that separates the lands of Messrs Valdivieso and thefank of the 
city of Loja. On the other side, it al so borders the Herrera lands and from there 
follows a mountain stream called Carrizal, and this gives onto the Pucaloma 
ridge that divides the city of Concepción de Loja. From there it extends to inelude 
another mountain range and peak asfar as the range of Zamora, which borders 
the Sabanilla land, owned by Francisco Vichay,founder of the village, and thence 
descends down the Cordillera to reach a hill called Santo Domingo. It extends 
furtherfrom there, with the mountain range below it, until it reaches ayellow 
canyon which separates the Vichay land from the Guacapamba land; it descends 
the San Antonio hill, from whereyou can see the city of Loja and on the other side 
you can glimpse the hills of San Francisco and San Antonio; then it descends the 
lastjipiro ravine with the river visible beneath, stretches asfar as the big river 
that comes downfrom the valley.” ( Gallardo Moscoso, 1964:110-111) 








In 1650 the Council of Ibarra orders a reassessment of the condition of the 
ancient Royal Road in the regions of Urcuqui to Cahuasqui and calis for all 
obstacles to be removed and penalties to be imposed to prevent the road 
from being re-fenced and allow the free passage of passengers, marking a 
clear trail in the región. 

Documents of the Council of Ibarra dating from 1651 make mention of the 
same territory and refer to the need to restore the Royal Road that passes 
through the land pertaining to the village of Tumbabiro, which had been 
demolished under orders of the council. 



Qhapaq Ñan At The Entrance To The City Of Ibarra From The North With The Imbabura 
Cerro André 1884 

Later, ¡nformation was given regarding the Camino Real going to San An¬ 
tonio de Ibarra, in two town council records ( Actas de Cabildo »), the fírst in 
1670 and the second in 1673, the year in which there was a deterioration of 
the Camino Real. It is believed that during the following years the road at 
San Antonio was not repaired, so again calis were made to appoint those 
responsible for the repairs. 


Years later, on the same subject, in Ibarra’s records of 1672 (Acta de Cabildo) 
there is data that shows the need to repair the road, and the bridge heading 
to Otavalo. 


To the South of Ibarra, Chorlaví, is the place mentioned in an act of the Ca¬ 
bildo from 1674, which relates this site to the Camino Real stating that "... in 
the Chorlavi River and Camino Real to Quito it is dangerous because a ditch of 
water drains over it leaving it in a bad condition” 


For this same area by the 
River Mira, the minutes of 
the Cabildo of Ibarra from 
1676 mentioned the need 
to repair the oíd road and 
the bridge over the River 
Mira, plus it highlights the 
importance of this route to 
trade in the región. 

Further South of Ibar¬ 
ra in Otavalo, as it was a 
pre-Hispanic centre with 
a great confluence of peo- 
pie from nearby villages, 
traces of a Royal Road can 
be found, as mentioned in 
the description by Sancho 
de Paz Ponce de León from 
1582, this same description 
also reports on the great 
commercial movement in 
Las Salinas, a región that 
is linked to Tumbabiro 
which suggests a well-es- 
tablished road network 
(Paz Ponce de León [1582], 
en Ponce Leiva, 1992: 362- 
363). 



Engraved Bridge Of The Chota Th. Weber-M. Andre Xix 







In 1858 Manuel Vil- 
lavicencio in his “Ge- 
ography of the Republic 
of Ecuador” gave a de- 
scription of Ecuador- 
ian roads at that time 
and mentioned that 
the road conditions 
were bad; but he also 
mentions that the one 
in the best condition 
is the royal or main 
road, which links to 


Anh, Map 315, Hacienda Fund Box 96, Exp. 7 Page 55 Otavalo 
8 August 1795 


“New Granada and 
runs North to South 
along the gully through 
the villages of Tutean, 
Huaca, Tusa, Puntal, 
Ibarra, Caranqui, San 
Pablo and Tabacundo 
in the province of Im- 
babura, Guayllabamba, 
Quito and Tambillo in 
the province of Pichincha; Tacunga, Ambato and Mocha in the province of León. 
Beyond Mocha, the road forks in two directions: thefrst,following the gully, goes 
through the villages of San Andrés, Riobamba, San Luis, Columbe, Guamote, Tioca- 
jas, Palmira, Tixan, Guasuntos and Pomallacta, in the province of Riobamba; Burgai, 
Biblian, Delec, Siccay, Sinincay, Cuenca, Cumbe, Mariviña, Nabon and Oña in the 
province of Azuay; los Sarguros, Loja Nambacona, Gonzanamá, Cariamanga, Co- 
laisaca, Zozoranga and Macará in the province of Loja: from here, passing through 
the Ecuadorian territory, itgoes to Piura. The other branch of thefork heads towards 
Guayaquil passing through the towns of Guaranda, in the province of Chimborazo, 
and Savaneta and Babahoyo in the province of Guayaquil. Babahoyo is the port in 
summer, from which they saiI to Guayaquil; but, in the winter, the boats go up to 
Saboneta, as the entire plain isfooded. The main road is wide and comfortable in 
some parts, like in the highlands; narrow and uneven, on the downhills and in some 


parts, like on the plateaus; narrow and uneven, in the ups and downs of the plateaus; 
dangerous and bad, on the slopes; annoying and slow-going in the mud bogs and 
ridges; and sometimes risky, on the river paths and points where the cordillera rises, 
such as the Chimborazo pass at an elevation of §02yyards, and the hub of Azuay, at 
50i2yards above sea !evel..!\ (Villavicencio, 1984:134-136) 



To the South of the province of Imbabura, i.e. the Mojanda región, there is 
information from the nineteenth century traveller, Wilhelm Reiss, 1870, that 
links this place with the Camino Real, where it is mentioned that u the Camino 
Real crosses the vast caldera that covers the summit,” the only historical data 
found to date about Mojanda. 

In the province of Cotopaxi, Latacunga Cantón, Mulahalo rural parish, Fres¬ 
co mentions St. Agustín del Callo, which was known as Inca Wuamani sub- 
ject to Latacunga, upseale interior, whose ruins are now part of the ranch 
house. This Inca infrastructure probably fulfilled a religious function related 
to the cult of Cotopaxi and that which Guarnan Poma de Ayala called "Tam¬ 
bo Real” (Fresco: 2004: 56) 














Map No. 241 Camino Real In Latacunga 


With regards to another cantón, San Miguel de Salcedo in the province 
of Cotopaxi, the oral tradition and the written records of the population 
report that the road stretches from one side of the Panzaleo and the hill in 
the Northern part of Limpiopungo Lagoon, until the Nasigche ponds. On 
the other hand, the road leading to Sangolquí (Pichincha Province) goes in 
a different direction, passing cióse to the East side of the ancient site of El 
Salitre, where there is a restored pucará (fortification) within the Cotopaxi 
National Park. (Interview with Mr Luis Zambonino, Ranger, Cotopaxi Na¬ 
tional Park, 2004). 

Other Cotopaxi settlements that are of significance because of their rela- 
tionship to the Royal Road are Angamarca, a rural parish of the Pujilí Can¬ 
tón where the Inca road system passed by Tangango, Quilotoa, Quilluyaco, 
Mocata, and as far as Apagua. Essentially, these cultural routes, so often 
mentioned in various historical documents and mentioned in the reports 
of travellers and scientists of the nineteenth century, owe their existence 
especially to functioning as commercial routes. 
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Facade Of El Callo Tambo, Etching (Nineteenth Century) 


Another scholar, Loza Balsa (1975), mentions that 
the Angamarca area is surrounded by several Ab¬ 
original fortresses, such as the archaeological site 
of "Churo Pucará” and, within a short distance of 
it, the "Paya Pucará” site. Following the ridge of 
the mountain range we can find Churo de Panya- 
to and Punta Urco, at the site of Sicoto (near El 
Corazón), called the Pucarás site. In the Northern 
part of Angamarca there is mention of the for- 
tresses and pucarás (fortifications) of Muñuna in 
Gambayne; Mayhua, Ingapirca or the "yatas del 
Inca” (Inca stone wall remains). This system of 
Inca pucarás and archaeological ruins suggest that 
the Angamarcans showed resistance in the face of 
settlers and defended their territory, which con- 
tained significant agricultural areas, due to the 
variety of microclimates. 

The construction of the Royal Road in some of 
these areas followed the paths and trails previ- 
ously used by Aboriginal communities in the area. 
This was because there was a need for roads from 
the South to the North and from the East to the 
West, an orientation that happened to also be in 
accordance with the goals of the Inca conquerors. 
Despite the violence they displayed in the process 
of expansión and during the short time they re- 
mained stationary in the heartland of the región 
now called Ecuador, the Incas found ways to im- 
prove and/or build the Royal Road, which allowed 
them to continué their expansión. Cieza de León, 
in his description of this area and considering the 
North-South orientation of the route, mentions 
some of the fortresses: 

“\f you leave Tacunga via the Royal Road that goes 
to the great city of Cusco you reach the Muliambato 
lodgings... From Muliambato you reach the so-called 


Ambato River, where there 
are also lodgings that served 
those who passed through 
here in the past. From there 
to the sumptuous lodgings 
of Mocha there is a distance 
of three leagues. These are so 
grandiose that I was in awe 
upon viewing them; but as 
the Inca kings have lost their 
dominión, all the palaces and 
chambers, in all their gran- 
deur, are in a State of such 
ruin and abandonment that 
you can only see some traces 
and remains of the buildings. As these were wrought 
from beautiful stone and with great workmanship, 
they will endure over the ages and preserve the me- 
mory of those times ... the Riobamba chambers are 
still more memorable... “ (Cieza de León [1553], 1947, T. 
XXVI, p. 394 - 395 )- 

The Camino Real , as defined by Cieza de León, 
crossed the area of Tacunga or Panzaleo in what 
is known as the current provinces of Cotopaxi 
and Tungurahua, where the cities of Latacunga, 
Ambato and Riobamba are located. They consist- 
ed of regions noted for the abundance of textile 
milis, producing woollen cloths and cotton can- 
vases during the colonial period. It is an import- 
ant point of reference for the production and ex- 
change process which began in the pre-Hispanic 
era and continued until the Hispanic occupation 
of the area. (Borchart de Moreno Cristiana, 1993: 
73-97). The aforementioned textile production 
along with cattle farming was the main reason for 
the presence of a central route. There are histori- 
cal references to this route which provide us with 


firm evidence that the Royal Road existed. This 
is why in 1650 Diego Rodríguez Decamp alludes 
to livestock farming alongside the “Tambos and 
Royal Road” in the province of Panzaleo province, 
between the towns of Machachi, Aloasí and Aloa 
and which has strong ties to Ambato. (Diego Ro¬ 
dríguez Docampo, [1650], 1994: 300). 

The remains of the Royal Road in the province of 
Tungurahua were destroyed following the earth- 
quake in 1698. The few survivors established the 
city of Ambato, which continúes in the same site 
to the present. First, they wiped out the Quisap- 
incha resistance although we still have historical 
evidence which corroborates their existence. The 
description from 1604 makes mention of “...the 
tambos at Mocha. They are one leaguefrom Quero 
andfourfrom Ambato on the Royal Road on the way 
to Quito; the informant States that in this area there 
are two shops selling necessary goods. Indigenous 
peoplesfrom Patate, Pelileo, Quero and Tica leo give 
their custom to these tambos. Those comingfrom the 


Villar Don Pardo , walk along a wooden bridge over a river, on their way to the tambos . The river’s source is in 
the snow-topped mountain of Cariaco , the tambos lie at the bottom and so the weather is co/d”. (Ponce, 1994: 
56 ) 

Evidence suggests that the indigenous people of Tungurahua built paths and road here, connecting re- 
gions which lie in modern-day Ecuador. To join together these roads, they had to follow the course of the 
Ambato river and atthe Inagahurco site they had to constructa bridge atwhat is now the entrance ofthe 
city. According to Cieza, indigenous crimináis were killed in a royal tambo during the Huayna Cápac era. 

South of Tungurahua, in the Mocha area, according to Cieza there was a significant worship building 
near the Chimborazo district. This would have been a tambo along the “black road” to the West of Ll- 
agahua and the Ambato River. The "black road” went through the Lancillo planes, parallel to the San 
Jerónimo River, and continued through Inca fortresses. (Fresco, 2004: Varias). 


Anh, Land, Box 4, 31 August 1648, Map N° 240 “Charges Brought By Antonio López De Galarza Against José Villavicencio, For 
The Possession OfGrazing Land For Cattle, On The Way To Mocha From Riobamba”. 



The earliest evidence pointing to links between 
the Royal Road and Riobamba date backto Diego 
de Almagro's founding of Santiago de Quito on 
fifteenth August, 1534, in the Puruháes territories, 
Liribamba The founding ofthe city was a rushed 
process in orderto consolídate land and in prepa¬ 
raron for the arrival of Pedro de Alvarado, Gover- 
nor of Ecuador. (Cicala, 1994:165) 

A year later, on 28 June 1535, records show the de- 
limitation ofAlausí in a in a Council session. There 
is mention of boundary lines from the Royal Road, 
from Tumibamba to Pomallacta, in a tambo ortown 
called Oveheros (Pareja, 1958:217). 

In this región, the Chimbus were part ofthe pow- 
erful Purhaes nation based in the Chimborazo, 
Bolívar and Cañar provinces (Idrovo, 1994:23). San 
José de Chimbo also belonged to the nation and 
was founded in 1535 by Benalcázar. This occurred 
relatively early, almost at the same time as that 
of Quito, Guayaquil and Portoviejo, and there is 
a reason for it. When Benalcázar went to Guay¬ 
aquil, along the indigenous people's oldest and 
best road, he discovered that San José de Chimbo 
was the key commercial and strategic point be¬ 
tween the Coast and the Mountains. In addition, 
he also noted that there were many places to re- 
lax, a square selling livestock and a stopover for 
travellers. 

Being the route through Chimbo, and the most 
direct method of travel between the Coast and the 
mountains, the Council of Quito organised and 
renovated the indigenous tambos. Because of this, 
both Chimbo but Alausí had a postal Service. (Her¬ 
rera, 2001:114) 








In relation to Alausí, Pilar Ponce notes that, accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian Hernando Italiano's 1582 
description, along the road from the Tiquizambi 
tambos, in Cuenca, there were big hills and bogs 
not only in Summer but also Winter. It seems that 
here he was referring to the Alausí road (Ponce, 
1994:56) 

Following its founding, Alausí expanded, with nar- 
row streets adapting to the decidedly unflat ter- 
rain. Its main, long Street followed the same route 
as that of the oíd indigenous road, from Quito to 
Cuenca. The land was flattened and the square 
was built with a church and a cemetery alongside 
it for the Spanish. The indigenous people were 
moved away to annex buildings. As time went on 
the population rose significantly and there were 
many well-offfamilies (Pareja, 1969:220). 



Chiki Pukyu Tambo, Chimborazo - Nineteenth Century, André, 1884 
Road Through The Sands (Chimborazo) 


Road Through The Sands (Chimborazo) 


As Gallardo Moscoso explains, there already were routes which the Incas used prior to 
the conquest, around Zapotillo, where two military forces advanced. The fírst intended 
to conquer the Tumbeemos by going across what is now the Puyango-lngachara Bridge, 
on the Peruvian border.The second went through Célica, Catacocha, Loja, Las Juntas and 
Saraguro with Paltas and Cañaris conquest in mind. Another route went from Ayabaca, 
through Amaluza, over the Santa Rosa Mountains and into Piscobamba Valley. A final 
route passed through Macará, as a means of bolstering the frontlines of the invasión 
(Gallardo Moscoso, 1964:35) 

Cieza de León tells in his account (1962, cap. XL; 131) how he saw the road and the build¬ 
ings we have referred to: “In the time of the Incas there was a Royal Road made by the 
hands and through the efforts of men. It went from this city to Cusco where another, just as 
big and domineering , went to the Chile . From Quito it is more than one thousand two hundred 
leagues”. Atthe time when this Chronicler was writing, there were roads as well as various 
branch lines. This is described later in the Achupallas-Culebrillas-Ingapirca subsection. 
He also observes that along the route there were "... buildings or palacesfor three offour 
leagues, which were very elegant and beautiful, lavishly decorated . One can compare this road 
to those of the Romans, which in Spain we cali the silver road f) . (Ibid: 131). 












Para. 1876 Wolf (1975: 68 - 647). There is an out- 
line and description of the route from Achupallas, 
going through the Nudo del Azuay and ending in 
Ingapirca. He adds:The Incas laid the Royal Road 
on this coid plain to avoid going through so many 
valleys and rivers, going from Cusco to Quito and 
Crossing the current road at Cuenca and Loja” In 
the same work, he adds that in the areas he has 
studied there are “remains of Inca people’s grandi- 
ose work , a broad and well-surfaced highway...The 
same can be seenfrom the high moorlands of Azuay ,y 
(our underlining). In this century the “highway” 
is shown as a western concept. It also charts to 
route of the Royal Road through the Andes paths, 
from the Carchi River to the Macará. It lists place 
ñames and their altitude: Pomallacta (2937); Ach¬ 
upallas (3317); Quimsa-cruz, highest point in the 
new Azuay road (4347); Espantóla Bridge (3947), 
which was probably Espíndola and the Paredones 
ruins (4051). 

This Achupallas segment of the Andean road 
could be the one that J. de Velasco (1842) cites in 
several places. He apparently knew about the 1534 
document, which is why he States that Achupal¬ 
las was one of the two towns next to the Alausí 
property, where u the best remains from antiquity are 
preserved yy (op. cit.: 89). In which "the segments of 
thefamous mountain Royal Road arefound yy . (Idem.) 

In 1876, Wolf T. traced the route which goes from 
Achupallas, through the hub of Azuay (provincial 
boundary between the provinces of Chimborazo 
and Cañar), below the Paredones archaeological 
monument and turns South to other important 
landmark of Ingapirca. 



Map Of The Achupallas - Culebrillas Road, Azuay Province 

The description given by M. Cruz (1973) explains that the high road is called Jahuan ñan, is between 5 and 
6 metres wide and u crosses the valley of the Gaduin River , which is born in the Tres Cruces lagunas y \ (op. cit.: 
2). He also reports that the stones in the ancient road have been split by the passage of the colonial and 
independence cavalries, the road continúes paral leí to the River Gadual (today Cuadrul) until the Collana 
Pocara ridge (ídem). Another detail is the view of the condor nests in the dark rock of the Yurac Rumi 
ridge, and the wild cattle kept by the Bermeo brothers. The presence of the condors is today reflected in 
the toponymy of the Juncal and Cañar topographical maps (Armana condor, Samana condor), and the 
Machay condor in the Cañar map. 

The present segment of the known Andean road has been preserved due to the fact that the area is 
nearly uninhabited, information that has been documented since the sixteenth century, since the land 
grants requested, whether by the indigenous peoples or by the Spaniards, do not appear in this area 
between Achupallas and Culebrillas (cfr. Poloni-Simard, J. 2.006). The same thing has happened today; 
this area is virtually uninhabited, with the exception of the Zaglay area. This ancient route could have 
disappeared if the builders of the section of the Panamericana Riobamba-Guamote-Guasuntos-Ach- 
upallas-Tres Cruces-Tambo highway had so chosen, which they fortunately did not, due to the fact that 
it is an area “almost completely uninhabited , although occasionally and rarely , the huts of shepherds may be 
found tf . (Miño-Pendleton 1.943: 93, citing Ing. E. Robalino 1.937) 
















Sketch OfThe Camino Del Sol - Tres Cruces-lngapirca Section 
Siguencia Pinos Rolando, 1987 

Hyslop (1992:72, 73) describes the route of the road in general: “in the moors 
North of Ingapirca , in the Province of Cañar , our archaeologists found an el- 
evated walkway through a foodplain, elevated by half a metre on either side 
and about three metres wide” A photograph records each feature or piece of 
recorded evidence. He records various archaeological sites identified as the 
Tres Cruces shrines, and the Tambo de Paredones. 

Later, Fresco (1983:113-115), describes that in the valley of the River Cuadral or 
Azuay: The Inca Trail can befollowedfrom the town of Achupallas, heading in a 



southerly direction...” Linked to this network, he identifies a number of areas 
of archaeological interest. 

Idrovo (2004:80) describes Qhapaq Ñan between Achupallas and Pal mira: “..Ats 
preservation is excellent, very similar to what happens in the place , although they 
are two branches which join with the road that comesfrom Ingapirca-Paredones 
-Tres Cruces; namely, the one which comes from the community of Azuay and 
another above the point known as La Toma”. 

We know of the existence, in the time of the Inca, of a link for direct com- 
munication, trade and transport through the región between the contem- 
porary provinces of Cañar and Azuay, which required the use of a network 
known as the Camino Real , and that it is possible to point out clues to its 
existence that connect with the daily life of the people of this a rea. Just as in 
the XVI century, mining is very important in this area and several examples 
of mines well connected to this route have already been given. 



One of the aspects covered by the Incas on the Royal Road was the cre- 
ation of tambos that helped in traffic exchange; therefore, it is important 








to use colonial documentation to lócate them on 
the route from Quito to Lima. This places them 
in Tiquizambe, Piñancay, Guatasí, Hatun Cañar, 
Seneguetas, Burgay, Mariviña, Nabón, Ona, 
Saraguro... (Poloni-Simard J., 2006, 80). 

Other information, such as the report on the sit- 
uation of insecurity and the environment of war 
in 1588 shows that weapons were requested to be 
brought along the Camino Real from Quito to Atún 
Cañar (Sixth Book of Basin Councils, 1990. Basin 
Council 23rd December 1588). This demonstrates 
the existence, importance and use of the Camino 
Real. Another example is that the inventory of the 
property of Simón de Bermeo ineludes a house 
next to the square in the town of Gun which bor- 
dersthe Camino Rea/(AHM/ Cañar Administrative 
Government Group A 003 Gun 28 May 1804). 

Based on the ethnohistorical data, we can deter¬ 
mine the existence of múltiple routes to the coast 
and towards the Amazon. 

On the journey through the Valleys and Quito, 
from the City of Lima to the City of Santa Fe de 
Bogotá in the New Kingdom of Granada for the 
year 1768, the journey covered is indicated with 
the following tambos. 


To LOJA, city 

7 

To La Juntas, tambo 

6 

To Saraguro, village 

7 

To Oña, village 

6 

To Nabón, village 

6 

To Mariviviña, (Cataviña?), tambo 

7 

To Cuenca, city 

10 ). 

To Burgay, tambo 

8 

To Cañar, village 

7 

To Los Paredones 

6 

To Pomallata (Pumallacta), village 

6 

To Tixán, village 

6 

To Vaneja (Guanujo?), tambo 

6 

To RIOBAMBA, town 

4 

To Mocha village 

8 

To AMBATO town 

6 

To Latacunga settlement 

7 

To Machaché (Machachi), village 

9 

To QUITO, city 

7 


(Bose W., 1943,129) 

Human encroachment in the Colony begins when 
it was decided to set up a postal Service in 1561 
with Diego de Vargas Carvajal, the son of the first 
Spanish Postmaster in America, and the person 
whosuggested using the roads constructed bythe 
Incas. Nonetheless, this did not happen until 1599 
when the Viceroy Luis del Velasco and the fourth 
Postmaster, Diego de Carvajal y Vargas Marroquín, 
signed a contract. Three postal routes were estab- 
lished in it, one of which was between the cities of 
Lima and Quito, through Trujillo, Piura and Paita. 
This route was called the “Valley Route , or the North 
Route” and , in 1662 , a u Lieutenant Postmaster” was 
named in Quito , Don Francisco Bernabé. 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, Coyoc- 
tor was a part of the Estate of Xavier Seminario, 
North of the present day city of Cañar; due to 
its economic importance, disputes aróse among 
those who possessed the lands (farms and es- 
tates). For this reason, during the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the heirs of Antonio 
Enderica, the Seminario Family, the Barefoot Car- 
melite monastery, among others, defended their 
rights to these lands. These lands were highly pro- 
ductive, especially in terms of agricultural activ- 
ity. (Checa 2009:17). This activity is noted in the 
historical Record of the voyage to South America 
(eighteenth century) which details the observa- 
tions of Jorge Juan y Antonio de UI loa in that the 
town of Hatun-Cañar was famous forthe planting 
of numerous grains and for the abundance of its 
harvests. (Jorge Juan y Ulloa; 1748:435). Today the 
Coyoctor sector is where the archaeological site 
that belongs to the Municipality of El Tambo is 
located. 


BI-NATIONAL SECTION ECUADOR - PERU 
EC-JP-27/C-2011; EC-SL-28/CS-2011 


Without its having been as yet defined, with cer- 
tainty, if the Royal Road followed the original path 
of the primitive communities or was constructed 
later - and/or simultaneously with the conquest 
- it must be accepted that the “road” became the 
cornerstone on which the Inca were able to con¬ 
solídate their imperialism in the región. 

Pedro Cieza de León, who travelled throughout 
the district for three years after the founding of 
Loja, noted that this had been a very important 
territory for the Incas. He records, among other 


To Maracá (Macará) village 

7 

To Sabiango 

5 

To Sosoranga, village 

2 

To Colaysacape (Colaisaca) 

7 

To Caviamanga (Cariamanga) 

7 

To Gonzanamá 

6 

To the Catamayo River 

6 






















things, “that the peoples in the provinces between 
Tambo Blanco and San Miguel de Piura practiced all 
of the Incan customs, including worship of the sun”. 
(Cieza de León [1553] 1922:196). He also notes, 
among other things, that: 

“ ... Leaving Tomebamba by the great road to the city 
of Cusco, one passes through all of the province of 
the Cañares, fnally arriving at Cañaribamba and oth¬ 
er districtsfurther on. On all sides one sees towns of 
this same province and a mountain to the East, the 
slope of which is inhabited and runs down to the Riv- 
er Marañón. Moving away from the destinations of 
the Cañar Indians, one arrives at the province of Los 
Paltas, in which there are at this time some structures 
called Las Piedras, for many excellent ones are seen 
there, which the Incan kings in the time of their reign 
had sent to their servants or delegates; due to consid- 
ering this province of Los Paltas important, they built 
these tambos, which were large and elegant, and well 
constructed, especially in the use of quarried stone, 
and located at the source of the River Túmbez, and 
beside them depots, where the natives left the taxes 
and tributes they were required to give to their king 
and lord, and to their Governors in his ñame . . .”. 
(Cieza de León [i 553 ]i 947 > 409)- 

As has already been seen, this territory was very 
open and for this reason, Cieza refers to it generical- 
ly as u the province of the Paltas”. The province in 
which, according to the chronicler, had a number 
of buildings and/or tambos constructed of good 
quarried stone and that, being u !arge and elegant” 
offered the conditions for housing the Incan kings 
and “by them many depots” where the goods giv- 
en in tribute by the neighbouring communities 
were stored. The presence of this important in- 
frastructure leads us to believe that it was built as 


a necessary supplementary element to the “royal 
road” which fulfilled, as has already been noted, 
an important political function in the consolida- 
don of the Inca empire in this area. The path of 
the specific section that connected the present day 
territories of Ecuador and Perú remains, nonethe- 
less, still to be discovered. 

There also exists the testimony of other chroni- 
clers who not only speak of the road in question 
through the palta territory but also of the build¬ 
ings that, section by section are also in evidence, 
notwithstanding that none of them lists the geo- 
graphic landmarks of its path. And this being our 
mission, we are committing serious effort to the 
synthesis of the scarce primary documentation, 
to take máximum advantage of what we have to 
be able to reconstruct a possible route, as cióse to 
reality as possible, that connected these two ter¬ 
ritories. 

In this sense, Priest Juan de Velasco verifies that 
by 1539 in the province of Los Paltas, Captain Este¬ 
ban Morales Cabrera, by order of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
founded the Town of Oña, with a small fort to 
defend it against the savage Carriochambas who 
preyed along the royal route. Nonetheless, this 
settlement, due to being located at some distance 
from that route, fell apart (De Velasco Juan en 
Arias Benavides Hugo, 2001: 33-34). 

*'According to Gallardo Moscoso, the routes that alre¬ 
ady existed and that the Incas used after the conquest, 
went through Zapotillo from where two powerful for- 
ces advanced, one to conquer the Tumbeemos, which 
passed over the present day Puyango or Ingacharra 
bridge, at the border of Perú, and the other through 
Célica, Catacocha, Loja, Las Juntas and Saraguro, to 


conquer the Paltas and Cañares. Another route was 
the one which began at Ay abaca, went through Ama- 
luza, by the Santa Rosa Cordillera, the Piscobamba 
Valley; and the third road went by Macará, to reinfor- 
ce the invading vanguard (Gallardo Moscoso Hernán, 

19^4:35)- 

Arias Benevides agrees with Gallardo Moscoso, con- 
frming that the hosts led by Huayna Cápac, did so 
by twofronts, which left Cusco, thefrstfollowing the 
Southern road of high Perú, coming by Cajamarca, 
entering through Ayabaca, invaded the territories of 
Amaluza, Gonzanamá and the valleys of Piscobam¬ 
ba, Cuxibamba, Tomebamba and Cañaris; and, on 
the other front, went by the sea, arrived at the port 
of Paita and went up to Piura, Macará, Cariamanga, 
Catacocha, Alamor and all the way to the Jubones” 
(Arias Benavides, 2001: 62-63). 

This passage is enlightening due to the informa- 
tion it gives us with respect to the trajectory of 
the roads that the conquering Inca troops could 
follow in their effort to advance North, along with 
the ñames of the geographic points known in 
those times. Nonetheless, in order to achieve a 
greater understanding of the question under in- 
vestigation, we shall again refer to the “primary” 
documentation that we have succeeded in recov- 
ering from the National Archive, the Museum of 
History, the Central Bank, and other sources in 
the city of Quito as well as the first and second 
notaries from the Calvas-Cariamanga distriets. 
Finally, we shall add to this data the information 
that we have also obtained from the interviews we 
conducted with several of the elderly citizens of 
the towns of Jimbura and Bella Vista in the South 
of the Espíndola district at the end of 2008. 


In 1866, Dr. Manuel Andrade, owner of the Bel- 
lavista farm, and Pedro García, signed a contract 
leasing that farm. This document mentions the 
farm holdings in relation to the Camino Real that 
leads to the town of Amaluza and also mentions 
Llamacanchi. (Notary One, 1866) 

An 1869 Property Deed granted by the Governor of 
Loja to the native Luis Sarango, for a plot of land, 
States: 

“ . . to the North, the RoyaI Road that goes to Aya- 
baca through the San Francisco ridge; to the West, by 
a road that leads from the already mentioned place to 
the pasture of Gabriela Sarango; to the South, by the 
ravine that descends from the Yanaruma ridge . . 
(Notary One, 1869, 79). 

Along with, in a section of the Will of Santiago 
Jumbo, it is stated: "... boundaries that are next to 
the public road that goes through Ayabaca, beyond 
the stream...” (Notary One, 1870,151). 

As can be seen from these two primary source 
documents recovered in Notary One, the mention 
of the city of Ayabaca as a destination on the Royal 
Road in the first case, and of the public road in 
the second. Ayabaca today is in the country neigh- 
bouring Perú which, judging by the dates when 
these documents were issued, was a single terri- 
tory for the people of the area and did not have 
the territorial división that exists today, a circum- 
stance that persists today since there live, in both 
the Ecuadoran and Peruvian parts, closely related 
family groups. 



During the sale of some land by Pedro García to 
Andrés Álvarez in Amaluza, one of its borders is 
described as follows: “ .. at the top it is bordered by 
the Royal Road that leads to the province of Ay avaca, 
by the side by a dry hollow, at the edge of the River 
Naranjo; at thefoot by the. . .”. (Notary Two, 1896, 
126) 

In this case, the reference tells us that the Crossing 
of the road was in the area named San José, judg¬ 
ing by the proximity of the River Naranjo and/or 
Naranjillo, according to current maps. In contrast, 
there are other cases that allow us to make an 
approximation using the Parish ofjimbura. Let’s 
look at the next case. 

Mrs Margarita Abad, Mrs Balisario and Mrs Isidro 
Gaona sold a plot of land, located in the "las Que¬ 
bradas Malas” on thejimbura de Amaluza farm to 
Gaspar Gaona. One part of the writing says: “... at 
the top they are bordered by a low ridge; on one side 
by a dry hollow, hole inside tofnd the Royal Road of 
Ayabaca, at thefoot by this same road . . .”. (Notary 
Two, 1897,147) 


On August 9,1897, Nicolasa Imaycela sold Esteban 
Gaona rights and shares to a plot of land on the 
Tiopamba de Amaluza farm, whose borders are: “. 
.. at the top with the Royal Road that leads to Ayab¬ 
aca; on the side it borders with a ravine...”( Notary 
Two, 1897,145) 

But there are other cases that direct us to other 
areas, possibly by route 3, namely, the Cariaman- 
ga, Ayavaca. Such is the case of Federico Loaiza 
who, in the pertinent part of the bilí of sale of a 
house to Beatriz Masache in Cariamanga, says: “.. 
. in thefront with the Royal Road that, comingfrom 
Ayavaca, continúes on to Loja; by a ridge...” ( Notary 
Two, 1897, 265) 
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Sketch “Vinoyacu Grande”, “Tambe Blanco”, Province Of 

Loja 

Finally, another document from the beginning of 
the twentieth century in which María Félix Saran¬ 
go received a mortgage payment from Joaquín 
Cevallos for a piece of land in San Pedro de Caria- 
manga, one of whose boundaries was described in 
thefollowing way“...atthe head ofthe Royal Road 
to Perú, at the foot ... and from this last point to 
the place where the same Royal Road leads off to 
Perú...” (Notary Two, 1904, 82) 







Because of this reference we can see that there are various paths that criss- 
cross each other, from Perú to Ecuador and vice versa. Moreover, as attribut- 
ed by archaeological witness as well as the information put forward by the 
companions of, other factors and the tangible presence of some sections 
of road, we can be sure that two very different paths exist. One follows the 
trajectory: Las Limas, Cerro Pucará, Llamacanchi, San José, Ayavaca and the 
second Jimbura, Ayabaca. 

PERU - HISTORY AND EVOLUTION 

The vast empire constructed by the Incas and the origin of its roads, found 
its antecedents in the Andean military tradition that grew out of the devel- 
opment of diverse ethnic groups, from its formative period to the time in 
which more complex societies were established. These preceded notions of 
integration and communication, embodied in primordial networks of roads 
many centuries before the Inca occupation. 

By the fifteenth century the Empire ofthe Incas constituted one ofthe larg- 
est State organizations and was approximately a century in the making, a 
dizzying, overarching expansión across six countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Co¬ 
lombia, Chile, Ecuador and Perú. This was a response to expansionist cam- 
paigns, in which the army, led by key representatives ofthe Incas subjugated 
the most powerful groups ruling the Coastal valleys and mountain regions 
in a specific and targeted manner. Its basic strategy was to annex the vil- 
lages that made up these areas, often retaining their political and admin- 
istrative organization, but making them part of a much larger system, the 
Inca system (Murra 2009: 56-66). From this perspective, the Empire that was 
under construction and which carne to be known as Tawantinsuyu (the four 
quarters), with Cusco as its centre or navel, required a system of roads or 
highways for communication, which served to transíate its political appara- 
tus into builders, accountants, inspectors, judges, record keepers, servants, 
chaskis: the characteristic Inca; we are talking about mobilizations which 
allowed for greater control over subject villages, which at the same time 
increased the strategic connectivity of important economic, administrative, 
military and religious nodes. Qhapaq Ñan, born in the middle of this ap- 
proach and profiled as a large-scale political project dedicated to expansión, 


integration and territorial control, was a product of Andean planning that 
connected the four regions ofthe Incan Empire. 

The first documented references to Qhapaq Ñan can be found in chronicles 
written between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We are talking 
here about soldiers and oflñcials sent by the Crown, as religious authorities, 
eradicators of idolatry, inspectors and also representatives, who through 
their writings provided the most interesting descriptions, which allow us to 
understand, in a large part, the Royal Road, that the Spanish carne to know. 

From 1532 onwards, Qhapaq Ñan converted into an important agent of ac- 
cess for the campaigns ofthe Spanish Conquest and later, into the main 
médium of communication which facilitated the implementation of the 
Crown’s measures and dispositions. From the initial years ofthe Spanish 
Conquest until 1541, Perú, coming under the Government of New Castile, 
found itself under the administration of Francisco Pizarro and in the power 
of local merchants. To this extent, the structural re-organization of mercan- 
tile systems became of particular interest to the conquistadors, albeit not 
the Crown. From 1542, with the creation ofthe New Laws and theViceroyalty 
of Perú, institution culture opened up further and Qhapaq Ñan formed part 
ofthe regulation of colonial administration. The first dispositions, like the 
Ordinances of Vaca de Castro (1543), sought to restore the ancient road sys¬ 
tem based on the needs ofthe ofthe indigenous travelling merchants and 
the distances that they had to travel to ply their trade. Later, documentation 
generated by colonial institutions, established the need to clear and clean 
the streets, as well as repair and renovate the bridges and causeways. The 
organization of assigning land and goods during the Viceroyalty, gave rise 
to the development of inspections and re-inspections, managed by officials 
put in place by the Crown. These were administrative inspections whose 
ultímate aim was to gauge the size ofthe settled population, the disposition 
of land, elements of taxation, among others. The immediate response to 
these inspections was the promulgation of laws and precepts that governed 
the new cities and their economic space. To this extent, the roads carne to 
also constitute an important element in the new politics of administration. 
The largest among them reused and the other almost abandoned because it 
did not accommodate the mercantile Circuit. 


With the passing of time, the Services ofFered by 
the indigenous peoples in the land divisions be- 
came more diverse. The Toledan reforms of 1570, 
established the mita System to provide workers 
for the mining centres, thereby slightly modifying 
the taxation system for the indigenous peoples 
and promoting large-scale movement of peoples 
away from their places of origin: these so-called 
'indigenous clearances’ not only effected control 
of ecological building and disrupted the design of 
ayllus, but also constituted a far greater transport 
load than had originally been conceived of for the 
original system of Inca Roads. 

The reuse of the Inca road system from the time of 
the implementation of land división, derived from 
the control of the people with respect to taxation 
and their evangelization. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, many roads testified to the 
evangelization campaigns or to the eradication of 
idolatry, which was undertaken as part of religious 
directives. This was the beginning of the growth 
of a much more institutional way of indoctrinat- 
ing the indigenous Mita people, not only arising 
from local responsibility (land divisions) but also 
from the establishment of the Catholic Church 
within the Viceroyalty. 

If the transit of persons via the road system was 
controlled during the time of the Inca State, this 
did not carry on after the establishment of the co¬ 
lonial administration. This situation not only led 
to the wearing down of road structures but also 
to the disorganization of the main and secondary 
roads, which had been intended to meet specific 
objectives. The transit of the products of taxation 
in the divided territories, mineral extraction, jour- 
neys of exploration, the caravans of the eradica- 


tors of idolatry, the marches of soldiers in the wars 
of conquest and civil wars, as well as the indis- 
criminate steps of beasts of burden, horses, carts, 
among other things, proved harmful to the daily 
use of the roads. 

Colonial usage was also related to the develop- 
ment of the postal system. Various documents, 
written between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, reveal denunciations of community 
leaders in respect of salaries owing to the indig¬ 
enous Mita people who paid tax in their respec¬ 
tive administrative buildings. While we speak of 
a restructuring of the strategic Inca Road System, 
this often failed to meet the expectations imposed 
by colonial needs. Complaints such as the ones 
previously mentioned were becoming more and 
more numerous. A circuit of Inca runners and 
messengers ( chasquis ) was developed, based on 
the concept of distance at the time and on phys- 
ical performance. This situation was not handled 
well by the Crown; the administration failed to 
achieve the effectiveness and strategic manage- 
ment that was reached during the Tawantinsuyu 
(Inca Empire). 

The Viceroyalty of Perú, which in the past had 
expanded its economic policies to inelude a vast 
and rich territory that was governed from Lima, 
had become weakened over the years. The demo- 
graphic decline, along with social and internal is- 
sues, led to a weakening of the mita , which often 
was not able to boost the regional economy. 

In the eighteenth century, the emergence of re- 
formist ideas paved the way for the introduction 
of a new and fundamental administrative figure: 
the Intendant. This often necessitated a reorgani¬ 


zaron of the divisiones layout, with intendancies 
replacingthe corregimientos (subdivisions) in 1784. 
Thetrade monopoly enjoyed bythe portof Callao 
and the economic power of the Viceroyalty found 
itself threatened by the opening of new ports in 
America that facilitated trade with the mainland. 
With regards to internal traffic, Lima was still one 
of the most important trade hubs in the región. 
The capital linked the commercial channels of 
Huancayo-Huancavelica and Huamanga-Cus- 
co-Potosi with the valley routes to the North and 
South as well with the routes to the sierra. The 
connection between the inter-Andean valleys and 
the coast would facilítate the departure of goods 
towards Europe. Thus, several ancient roads were 
abandoned, others were reused and new routes 
were opened, in an attempt to meet the coun- 
try’s needs, which had by then become individual 
needs. 

The advent of the Republic in the late nineteenth 
century brought a concomitant emphasis on 
technology and modernization, establishing new 
routes of communication and transportaron. 
With the urban development of the towns in the 
mid twentieth century, many stretches of Qhapaq 
Ñan were replaced by highways. At present, the 
Inca road system is still the main route used by 
local communities to move between locations or 
to get their products to the cities in order to sell 
them. It is important to note that the routes of 
the trails that are still in use are not only utilized 
for economic activities, but also social ones, which 
is evident in various traditional and conservation 
practices, such as cleaning and maintenance ac¬ 
tivities, which are carried out by the communities 
themselves. In that sense, the proximity of Qhapaq 


Ñan to populated areas means that the road net- 
work was being transformed by the continuous 
developments in these areas; developments ne- 
cessitated by the installation of basic Services, 
the opening of new roads and highways and the 
modernization of villages and towns. Because of 
this, there are areas where the original structures 
have completely disappeared due to human fac- 
tors such as the construction of roads, which have 
been superimposed, in many places, onto the 
original trails of the Inca road system. Moreover, 
uncontrolled mining and agricultural activities 
not only affect the ancient roads and their struc¬ 
tures, but also the landscape these are part of. 

In recent decades, Qhapaq Ñan has been an object 
of interest to researchers and institutions, which 
have undertaken restoration and protection proj- 
ects and have attempted to revitalize the parts 
of the Royal Road that still survive. In 2001 the 
Qhapaq Ñan Programme is initiated, as a govern- 
ment initiative for the examination, research, con¬ 
servaron and management of the road system - a 
project that continúes to this day. 

THE PERUVIAN QHAPAQÑAN IN HISTORICAL 
SOURCES 

The collection, examination and systematization 
of the documentation that testifies to the pres- 
ence of Qhapaq Ñan in the country, has helped 
establish the historical development of the road 
network and the dynamics of the communities re- 
lated to it. In this sense, we now have a theoretical 
basis for understanding the classification of the 
historical sources that have been examined and 
for handling and applying them correctly in or- 
der to gain an understanding of the road network 


from its inception as a political project planned 
during the Tawantinsuyu (Inca Empire). 

The first written records that testify to the exis- 
tence of the Andean Road System are chronicles 
dating from the 1530S and various documents 
produced by the Spanish rulers in the establish- 
ment of colonial rule. Stories such as the Narra- 
tive of the Trip of Hernando Pizarro , compiled by 
Miguel de Estete in 1533, the French Account of the 
Conquest of Perú and the True Narrative of the Con- 
quest of Perú and of Cusco Province documented 
by Francisco de Jerez, both from 1534, constitute 
historical proof providing descriptions of the con¬ 
quest and of the encounter between the Inca and 
Spanish. Moreover, in 1534 we have one of the ear- 
liest provisions of the council of Lima in relation 
to the road and bridge on the Pachacamac route. 
Qhapaq Ñan as a system started undergoing a re- 
structuring process. 

The implementation of the colonial system irm- 
posed a series of mandates that required that the 
existing road network, tambos and bridges be put 
in the Service of the Spanish Crown. In that sense, 
the Governor Vaca de Castróos decree on tambos 
in 1543, Ordenanzas de Tambos , dealt with the work 
the indigenous populace would have to carry out 
and the distances they would have to travel be¬ 
tween their homes and the farms where they were 
to serve. 

One ofthe administrative policies ofthe Viceroy- 
alty of Perú, during its emergence, was to assign 
various oflñcials sent by the Crown with the task 
of conducting visits to these farms and submit- 
ting reports of these visits. The aim was to gather 
information on the tribute-labour system (mita) 


operating at the time and to restructure the pro¬ 
visión of Services by indigenous men as regards 
the rates set for each task. Visits like those under¬ 
taken by Cristóbal Ponce de León to the province 
of Conchucos in 1543 facilitated understanding of 
the new economic dynamics related to the roads. 

Literary production from the 1550S responds to an ¡n- 
terest in the history of the Andes, its population and, 
more specifically, the emergence of Tawantinsuyu. So 
we have chronicles such as Suma y Narración de los In¬ 
cas by Juan Betanzos in 1551, the Relación de muchas 
cosas acaecidas en el Perú by Cristóbal de Molina in 1553, 
and the Crónica del Perú and the Señorío de los Incas , 
written by the soldier, Pedro Cieza de León, in 1553; 
this is one of the most important works of reference 
on the path of Qhapaq Ñan from Quito, from North to 
South. 1555 sawthe publication of the Apologética histo¬ 
ria de las Indias (Historical Apologetics of the Indies) by 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas and the Historia del descu¬ 
brimiento y conquista del Perú (History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Perú) by Agustín de Zarate. 

The viceregal administration gave way to the pro¬ 
duction of works born of administrative reports 
and visits, which had already begun some years 
earlier. Thus, we have the Visita de la Provincia de 
León de Huánuco en 1562 (Visit to the Province of 
León de Huánuco in 1562) to the four Waranqa of 
the Chupachu, the Yacha and the Mitmaqkuna in 
Cusco, made by Iñigo Ortiz de Zuniga. Similar- 
ly, the Ordinances for the Service of tambos in the 
department of Huamachuco were decreed by Gov¬ 
ernor Gonzales de Cuenca in 1576, which allows 
us to understand the economic cycles ofthe time, 
especially the distribution of encomiendas (areas 
of land given to a ruler with a right to the labour 
of its indigenous inhabitants), the distances in- 


volved and the studies on the Inca road system. 
The Huarochiri magistrate, Diego Dávila Briceño, 
in 1586 commenced the Description and Account 
of the Province of all Yauyos, Anan Yauyos and Lorin 
Yauyos, which was included by Marcos Jiménez de 
la Espada in the Geographical Account of the In- 
dies in the nineteenth century, thus forming part 
of the administrative documentation which facil- 
itates analysis, in terms of description of the ter- 
ritory, identification of Qhapaq Ñan, the main ad¬ 
ministrative centres, populations associated with 
the road and colonial economic dynamics. 

In this context, the new precepts were not limited 
to the administrative, social or economic environ- 
ment. By the end of the sixteenth century the in- 
doctrination of mita indigenous workers becomes 
much more institutionalized, decreed not only by 
the local rulers ( encomenderos ), but also by ecclesi- 
astical provisions of the Catholic Church. In 1581, 
one of the most important provisions of the time 
is enacted, carrying a strong evangelizing mes- 
sage and condemning indigenous idolatry. About 
fifty years had passed since the Crown had been 
introduced in the Andean territory and, in spite of 
the first actions of religious restructuring, there 
are still significant residues of idolatry. Cristóbal 
de Albornoz, Spanish cleric and cultivator, had 
come to Cusco and managed to come across the 
Taki Onqoy movement, alerting the Crown of the 
practices contrary to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. His report, titled Instructionsfor discover- 
ing all the huacas of Perú and their estates andfarms 
(the huacas were any revered objects or shrines), 
which indicates the main shrines continued to 
function as a place of meeting, many of them con- 
nected by Qhapaq Ñan. Already by the early seven- 


teenth century, attempts to extírpate idolatry were 
a well-known occurrence in Andean communities; 
texts such as the Examination and listing of the er- 
roneous bel¡efs,false gods and other superstitions and 
diabolical rites of the ancient Indians of the Province 
Huarochiri , Mama and Chaclla , written by the Vic- 
ar Francisco de Avila, allows us to understand the 
myths and traditions centering around one of the 
main deities of the central highlands: Pariacaca. 
Pariacaca was a mountain spirit said to be found 
along the trail transversal to the mountain range 
and heading towards the coast. The revelation of 
this deity through ecclesiastical writings spurs 
religious mission in this area during the seven- 
teenth century. The Annual Letters of 1609 and 
1612 describe the searches conducted by Jesuit 
groups with the goal of destroying the mountain 
god. These texts reveal the actual functionality 
of the roads at that time, both in the indigenous 
worldview and, at the same time, in the practical 
colonial world. 

During the seventeenth century, more chronicles 
are produced that are of interest with respect to 
the Incan civilizaron. While 1590 saw the chroni¬ 
cles of the Natural and Moral story of the Indies by 
José de Acosta as well the General History of Perú 
and the Roya/ Genealogy and History of the Inca 
Kings of Perú , both by Fray Martin de Murua, the 
chronicle, which started to really develop in early 
1600, drew from of a series of more specialized 
texts, based on records of traditions that had been 
preserved for generations. Garcilaso de la Vega, 
in his Comentarios Reales de los Incas in 1609 and 
Guarnan Poma de Ayala in his Primer Nueva Cróni¬ 
ca y Buen Gobierno in 1615. 


Additionally, certain accounts began to diverge 
from classical composition and began to provide 
more toponymic, geographical and historical de¬ 
scription, with many of them including an inter- 
esting inventory of their times 67). Thus we have 
the Description of the Kingdom of Perú site , temple , 
provinces, bishoprics and cities of the natives , their 
languages and their clothing produced by Balthasar 
Ramírez in 1597, the General Description ofPeru and 
Special Description of the Courts of Lima and Char¬ 
cas - in the South America manuscript, the Brief 
Description of All the Land ofPeru by Reginaldo de 
Lizarraga in 1605 and the Account of the Antiquities 
of the Kingdom of Perú byjuan de Santa Cruz Pach- 
acuti in 1613. 

Among the unpublished documentation that 
serves as a ethnohistorical source for researching 
Qhapaq Ñan, are the autos (decrees) that formed 
part of court records. In 1644, Don Felipe Tapia , Ca¬ 
cique and a second person from the village of San 
Lorenzo de Quinti in the province of Huarochiri , on 
behalfof the commune and the Chasquero Indians of 
that village founded in the highlands of Pariacaca to¬ 
wards the village of Huarochiri, fled a complaint over 
wages owedfor threeyears of Service; this document 
facilitated understanding of the dynamics of the 
area with respect to the road, the people involved, 
important sites and the colonial economic Circuit. 

Time passed and the problems presented by the 
new administration, were reflected in reports 
about the use of the road. In 1752, we find the De- 
gree by the Marqués de Casa Boza on cleaning the 
Bridge road leading to Chaucari; in 1807, mainte- 
nance activities feature in the Decree on composure 
and cleaning of the Camino Real from San Juan de 
Lurigancho to Lima and, in 1817, the report by Don 


Juan Domingo relating to the road between San Pedro de Huancayre and San 
Lorenzo de Quinti, referred to the use of the road network. 

The eighteenth century would bring a new ímpetus to Science and knowl- 
edge, resulting in cartography that was much more scientific and less artis- 
tic. In this context, we have maps of America which record Qhapaq Ñan in 
its main route from Chinchaysuyu. 

One of the oldest to have this feature 45 is the “Map of South America” draft- 
ed by the geographer Hermán Molí, in 1709, on request by Charles Earl of 
Sunderland and Barón Spencer of Wormleighton, the latter of whom was 
Principal Secretary of State. The same map shows the road from Pasto to La 



“South America”, 
By Hermán Molí, 
Ca. 1709. 

Map Library Of 
The Ministry Of 
Foreign Affairs 
(Ams-038). 


Alberto Regal (2009:20) says that the first geographical map showing the Inca Trail was published 
by Delisle in 1703 and that ¡t was entitled Land Map of Perú, Brazil and the Countries of the Amazon 
drawn according to the descriptions of Herrera, Late, P. Acuña and M. Rodríguez and several subse- 
quent accounts and observations by G. Delisle (quoted by Patrón 1902:107) 


Plata, passing through the most important sites on the main road. Qhapaq 
Ñan appears as “The Great Road of the Ingas”. 

The year 1725; we fnd “Tabula Americae Specialis Geographica Regni Perú , 
Brasiliae, Terrae frmae et Reg. Amazonum”. This describes the road system 
from Pasto travelling South to Ayaviri, where it forks due to the presence of 
Lake Titicaca, later becoming a single road again in Hayo ayo [Ayo-ayo] and 
ending in Chaquisaca [Chuquisaca]. The road is named “Vía pública regia Inca”. 



“Tabula Americae Specialis Geographica Regni Perú, Brasiliae, Terrae Firmae Et Reg. 
Amazonum”. Secundum Relationes De Herrera, De Laet, Et P.p. De Acuna El M. Rodríguez 
Aliorumque Observationes Recentiores Designata Et Edita Por Guiliem De Isle”, By 
Homanianos Heredes. 1725. Map Library Of The Ministry Of Foreign Affairs (Vpe-163). 












































In 1778, we have the map titled “Kaart Van Zuid America” and prepared by 
Robertson. Qhapaq Ñan appears, drawn between Quito, passing through 
Guanuco,Xauxa, Guancavelica , Guamanga and ending in Cusco. 


“Kaart Van Zuid America”, By Robertson, Ca. 1778. Map Library Of The Ministry Of Foreign 
Affairs (Ams-036). 




Historical Geographical Map Of Perú Up To The Year 1553 (Period Of The Publicaron Of 
Cieza De León’s Crónica Del Perú) ByA. Raimondi 1875. Map Library OfThe Ministry Of 
Foreign Affairs (Pe-012). 































The advent of the nineteenth century and the categorical interest in knowl- 
edge, brought with it news oftravellers and scientists who crossed the Andes 
in pursuit of specialized studies, such as is the case with Humboldt (1810), 
Markham (1880), Wiener (1876-1877), Squier (1891) and Raimondi (1883- 
1900); this latter included in his work Perú, a map reconstructing Qhapaq 
Ñan based on reports available up until that time. Scientific expeditions 
led to a series of systematic investigations and studies of the Andean Road 
System along all its length. 

Since the year 2001, the Qhapaq Ñan programme is being implemented as 
a significant initiative for the recording, researching, conservation and pro- 
motion of the Inca Road System at the national level. This allows us to un- 
derstand the great heritage valué of this site and the endeavour to achieve 
its inscription in the World Heritage list. 

SECTIONS SELECTED IN THE HISTORICA!. SOURCES 


PLAZA INCA HANAN HAUK’AYPATA 
PE-PH-01/CS-2011 


The early stage of Cusco belongs to Archaeology, more than to ethnohistory. 
The first documentary references describe myths and exoduses that formed 
part of the emergence of the city of Cusco (Rostowrowski, 1999: 27). Among 
the narratives of the chroniclers, Sarmiento de Gamboa (1965I1572]), sug- 
gests that the Cusco valley was at one early moment in time populated by 
three nations or groups, the Sauseras, the Antasayas and the Guallas. Later 
the groups who would give rise to the Incas would arrive, the Alcabizas, Co- 
palimayta and the Culumchima 4Ó . 

Various wars have been undertaken in the territory for control of the Cusco 
valley. The chroniclers mention groups such as the Ayamarcas, who con- 
fronted the Incas before the imminent advance toward the city (Sarmiento 
de Gamboa 1572; Santa Cruz Pachacuti, 1613; Guarnan Poma 1615; among 
others). Within Tawantinsuyu, the Hauk \alpaca Plaza constituted the centre 
of political, social, and economic power of the Inca State. From this point, 
the main roads went out toward thefour says: “From this plaza, four royaI roads 

46 Cf. Spanish-Quechua Dictionary. Academy of the Quechua Language. Municipality of Cusco, 
1995 



went out, the one which they called Chinchaysuyu led to thefatlands past all of 
the mountains to the provinces of Quito and Pasto, by the second road that is 
called Condesuyo are connected the provinces that are subject to this city, and 
to that of Arequipa. By the third royaI road, which is named Andesuyo, one can 
travel to the provinces located in thefoothills of the Andes, and to some towns 
beyond the mountain range. On the last of these roads, called Collasuyo, are the 
provinces that give access to Chile”. (Cieza 2005 [1553]: 239). 

The Incas established their political centre in the oíd Hauk'aypata, dividíng 
it in halves “Hanan and Hurin” (above-below), or Ichoq and allauca (left-right). 
This duality was associated with the authority that hanan had over hurin: 
“East of Hanansaya is theforemost of all and holds this dominión over hurin- 
saya”. (Matienzo 1967 [1567]: 20). In the description of the districts of Cusco, 
Garcilaso confrms that the ancient Hauk'aypata formed a unit with Kusipata: 
“West of the stream is the plaza they cali Cusipata, which is a place ofjoy and de- 
light. In the time of the Incas those two plazas were made one”. (i99i[i6o9]:444). 
In this sense, the construction of Qhapaq Ñan and its structures was based 



Urban Structure OfThe City Of Cusco. Santiago Agurto Calvo. 1987. 













on the Incan concepts of duality and quadri-parti- 
tion based on the position of the Hanan Hauk'ay- 
pata Plaza and the ritual roads and the seqe Sys¬ 
tem determined by the Qorikancha or sun temple 
(Zuidema % Poole 1982, XI, No. 1-2: 89). 

Before the Spanish conquest, Francisco Pizarro 
founded the city of Cusco on March 23,1534 with 
the title of "The very noble and great city of Cus¬ 
co”. From this moment, and up until the estab- 
lishment of the Colonial system, the allotment of 
estates and enslavement of the indigenous peo- 
pies begin, as well as the construction of dwell- 
ings and churches over many Incan palaces and 
temples. 

In 1542, the Chapter of the city of Cusco explains 
that Sebastián Garcilaso de la Vega Vargas (father 
of the Inca chronicler Garcilaso de la Vega) autho- 
rized the construction of shops in the centre of 
the great plaza (Esquivel and Navia 1980:126). So, 
the River Saphy was covered and the plaza divided 
into two areas, the Plaza de Armas , Plaza Regocijo, 
and the Plazoleta de la Merced. 

One of the most striking events of the indige¬ 
nous rebellions against the abusive enslavement 
of indigenous peoples, was the execution ofTúpac 
Amaru II and his family in the Plaza Hauk'aypa- 
ta, the centre of colonial activities, which occurred 
during the time of Viceroy Agustín de Jaureguí. 

Today the main plaza of Cusco and its surround- 
ings inelude a major tourist and trade area. De¬ 
spite the passage of time, some manifestations of 
the Incan religious traditions remain in celebra- 
tions such as the Inti Raymi, Wuarachikuy, Qhapaq 
Raymi and mix with modern Western traditions 



Aerial Photograph Of Cusco, Dated 1963 

Source: National Aerial Photgraphic Service (San), 1963 

such as the Santuranticuy fair, the Feast of Corpus 
Christi, Holy Week, National Holidays, Cusco Fes- 
tivals, among others. 


CUSCO - DESAGUADERO SECTION 
PE-CD-02/CS-2011; PE-CD-03/C-2011; PE- 
CD-04/CS-2011; PE-CD-05/C-2011; PE-CD- 
06/C-2011; PE-CD-07/C-2011; PE-CD-08/C-2011; 
PE-CD-09/CS-2011; PE-CD-10/C-2011; PE-CD- 
11/C-2011; PE-CD-12/C-2011; PE-CD-13/C-2011; 
PE-CD-14/C-2011; PE-CD-15/C-2011. 


The process of occupying Cusco dates back to the 
presence of ethnic groups such as the Lares, Po- 
ques, Sawasiras and Wallas. Later on we speak of 
the origin of the Copalimaitas Culichimas and Al- 
cabizas, who arrived to confront numerous battles 
against the Incas in their expansión campaigns 
(Cieza 1553; Murúa 1590; Garcilaso 1609; Polo 1571; 


Cobo 1653). Furthermore, in the Qollao area, which 
had been settled by such groups as the Urus, Cip- 
itas, Huancane, Jilaves, Chulli, Larecajas, Collas, 
Canas and Ayaviris (Torres 1968: 38-39) regional- 
ly dominant groups emerged, among which we 
have the Kanas, Ayaviris, Lupaqas, Paqajes, Qollas, 
Omasuyus and the Incas themselves 47 . After the 
fall of the Wari, the scattering of local ethnicities 
created important nodes that joined together the 
Cusco valley area; in this sense, the Inca advance 
was directed toward achieving the domination of 
each people and their subsequent integration into 
the grand political project. 

According to myth, the Incas who arrived from 
Qollao began their expansión toward the ancient 
city of Cusco, which, after numerous military tri- 
umphs, was converted into the political, adminis- 
trative and religious centre. From there, the main 
roads sketched routes in four directions: Qolla- 
suyu, Chinchaysuyu, Kuntisuyu y Antisuyu. This 
great road infrastructure connected the four re- 
gions of what would be the greatest Andean State, 
Tawantinsuyu 48 . 

The Inca Pachakuti began the decisive expansión 
campaigns: “. . . he left Cusco for the conquest of 
Collasuyuo and was in the company of Apo Conde 
Maita, Ynga Yupanque |[... ] and conquered the land 
up to Pucará , and in all of the conquered area left 
Chiefs and lords installed[. . .] who would not rebel 
forany reason”. (Murúa 1987 [1590]: 76)The military 
incursions were continued byTopa Inca Yupanqui, 

47 See Bouysse 1987 , Glave 1989 and Julien 2000 , who have 
delimited the Qollao territory. Cfr. Informe Histórico, June 2011 . 

48 Espinoza 1977 , Zuidema and Deborab Poole 1982 , Parssinen 
1992 , Zuidema 1995 and Bauer 2000 ; carried out the delimiting 
of the suyus. 





who in this way succeeded in legitimizingTawantinsuyu (Betanzos 1551; Cie- 
za 1553; Murúa 1590; Acosta 1590; Garcilaso 1609; Santa Cruz Pachacuti 1613; 
Guarnan Poma 1615 and Cobo 1653). 

Qollao brought access to consumer goods (meat and wool) to the Inca 
State, which allowed longitudinal and transverse trade between the Coast, 
the Mountains and the Jungle, thus ensuring movement of the Inca and 
their band; also, the route of the chaskis, llama herders, traders, Mitmas and 
travellers. 


The road attains a signif- 
icant ritual connotation 
based on the “civilizing” 
route taken by Wiraco- 
cha, which extended from 
Titicaca to Cusco, (Cris¬ 
tóbal de Molina del Cusco 
1 959 [ =L 575 ] : 15-17)* Further- 
more, the cult to the hua- 
cas had been established 
in Cusco, including a 
route that left from Qori- 
cancha for Wanakauri, Ca¬ 
cha, Anocagua and Vilca- 
nota (Cieza 1553; Polo 1571; 
Sarmiento 1572; Molina 
del Cusco 1575; Garcilaso 
1609; Guarnan Poma 1615 
and Cobo 1653). This type 
of collective ritual was not 
to be found without a po- 
litical connotation, where 
the exchange between the 
central city of Cusco and its provinces represented an appropriate médium 
for the introduction of the Incan ideology of domination to the subjects. 



Cusco Map 1865: Cusco To La Raya Road. 
Source: Inca-Cusco Museum. 


The road to Qollasuyu left the Harían Hauk’aypata Plaza in Cusco and 
passed through the ancient colonial arch located on the East side of the 




Cusco To Desaguadero Road. Source: Antonio Raymondi, 1874. 


Hurin Hauk’aypata Plaza, known in ancient times as Rimaqpampa. This route 
stretched through a System of tambos; located strategically among them 
were Mohína, Urcos, Quiquijana, Checacupe, Combapata, Kacha, Sicuani 
and Lurucachi in Cusco; afterward, it continued on to Chungara and Ayaviri. 
It is departing from this point that Qhapaq Ñan forks into two branches 
called Umasuyu and Urcosuyu, whose tambos spread out by Pucará, Nicasio, 
Juliaca, Hatuncolla, Paucarcolla, Ichu, Chucuito, Acora, llave, Juli, Pomata, 
Zepita and Desaguadero in Puno. These itineraries are described in colonial 
documents and chronicles (Vaca 1543; Cieza 1553; Matienzo 1561; Sarmien¬ 
to 1572; Visit to Chucuito by Garcí Diez 1567; Index of rates of the province 











of Chucuito by the Viceroy of Toledo 1574; Description of the lands of the 
ancient Province of Chucito taken from the original dispatches included in 
the report of 1685 byjuan Francisco Inda Vidaurre; Revisit of the Chucuito 
Sub-delegation by Julián Antonio Díaz del Castillo 1786; Lizárraga 1605; Gua¬ 
rnan Poma 1615 and Concolorcorbo 1773). 



The Royal Road In Guarapata. Source: Pablo Macera. 


Before the implementation of the colonial system, some tambosand roads 
were abandoned, and many others were replaced. Based on the Ordinances 
ofVaca de Castro of 1543 and the organization begun by Toledo in 1572, the 
restructuring of the operation of the roads, bridges, tambos, chaski stations 
and guard posts for the transporter was Consolidated The economic im- 
portance of the section during the colonial era began with the discovery of 
the Potosí mine in 1545; from there the economic Circuit with Huancavelica 
and Cusco would take hold, beginning one of the most important stages of 
colonial development (Glave 1989; 127). 



Puno to Desaguadero Road. Source: Mariano Felipe Paz Soldán. 1865. 


For the XVIII and XIX centuries, we have cartography that provides us with a graphic 
record of the Qollasuyu Qhapaq Ñan (Oricain 1790; Emilio Colapert 1865; Raimondi 
1865), as well as a number of scientific investigations and expeditions, which al- 
low us to establish the interests of the American peoples several years after having 
gained ¡ndependence, and to establish the configuration of economic circuits out- 
side of the European monopoly. Although these interests were rooted in the com- 
mercialization of the producís of rural towns in the city, many roads were reused 
for these purposes. Travellers such as Marcoy 200i[i869]; Squier I974[i863-i865] and 
Wiener 1993I1880] make reference to the ongoing presence of tambos and hamlets 
in the Qollao area. 













Map OfThe Incan 
Road System 
Showing The 
Section Of 
Road From Cusco 
To Desaguadero. 
Source: Roberto 
Leviller. 1942. 
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The advent of the twentieth century marks the beginning of the opening of 
routes and road that made a much more extensive and fluid trade possible. 
It is not until the Road Conscription Law of 1920 during the Oncenio Leguía, 
which started the work of constructing and opening roads; this made much 
more extensive trade possible, and opened highways allowing all parts of 
the country to communicate. 


OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - LACCO VALLEY SECTION 
PE-OL-16/CS-2011; PE-OL-17/C-2011; PE-OL-18/CS-2011; PE-OL-19/CS- 
2011; PE-OL-20/C-2011; PE-OL-21/CS-2011 


The areas that comprise the Ollantaytambo-Lares-Lacco Valley section were 
those in which the Walla, Sahuasera, Alcabiza, Poque and Laris societies 
lived, namely the Cusco valley, later the Calca, Lares and Urubamba areas. 
Víctor Chacón describes these groups in thefollowing way: u the Laris |[...]with 
the hope of conquering and ruling theferce valley that lay open befare them in 
the Yanatile basin. The Pokes | [...Joffering the dieta ry virtues of bread made from 
wheatfour by the side of the road to the grand oíd city of Cusco. The Antasayac 
having built copper cyclopi that emólate apu Pitusiray, Chief god of Calca. The 
Sawasiras, experts in the making of the most precious clothingfrom the golden 
feece of the vicuña | [...] The Wallas \[...] surveying the entrance to the valley s of 
Lak’o and Yavero | [...] The Sawasiras and Antasayac would have been thefrst 
tofaund “Kallca” (1984”: 11). 

Calca And Lares Plateau Source: Pablo José Oricain. 1790. 
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It is within this context that the advance of the Incas was directed towards 
obtaining products which were important for their development, amongst 
which is coca, ají peppers, tobáceo, cotton and even feathers which could 
only be found in the jungle and outer edges of the jungle (Pacheco Medra- 
no, UNSAAC Thesis; 1933: 56). The first incursions to this area were carried 
out by Wiracocha, who: “[•••] in this way conquered Calca and Caquia Xaquix- 
aguana, three leaguesfrom Cusco, and Colloctte and Camal”. (Gamboa 1942: 
94). But it was under Pachakuti that the people located in Calca and Lares 
were definitively subdued. 

The section was passing by Ollantaytambo, Huaca Huasi towards Lares, 
Tambohuaylla, Rosaspata, Choquecancha, Paucarpata, Laceo and Llavero; 
where the Quellomayu and Qorimayu sectors meet, in Yanatile 49 . 



Reconnaissance Map Of The Area Of Lares, Ocobamba And The Vilcanota Ravine. 

Source: Hermán Gohring. 1874 


49 Ibid. March 2011 


Ann Kendall suggests that at Ollantaytambo there were areas displaying 
concentrated human population levels of up to 100 families, each located 
30 and 35 Km. apart and associated with lookout posts, deposits and most 
of all, roads, all possibly built during Pachakuti’s government around 1440 
AD. (Lima Bulletin 1980, N. 5: 23) 
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Sketch Marking The Ollantaytambo-Patacancha Route. 

During the conquest and the implementation of the Colony, Calca and Lar¬ 
es appeared as Corregimientos during the XVI century, and as one of the 
sub-delegations of the Cusco Intendancy in the XVIII century. Pablo José 
Oricaín, who was a geographer from this Intendancy in 1790, wrote to the 
fifth curacy about Lares, Kachin, Choquecancha and Walla referencing the 
situation of the roads: “[In the] Calca Sub-delegation[...], the royal roads lead- 
ing to the first four curates are fíat, and only the one leading to Lares enters 
the Yanatile valleys and is rough, which makes it unpleasant and dangerous; its 
rivers are the Vilcanota, with four hand-woven or Crizneja bridges, the Lares with 
two wooden bridges, the Amparaes and Huaya”(zoo/{[Yjgó\: 40). These valleys 
were strategic for control and access to Paucartambo, whose sacred element 
was coca. By 1557, the Walla and Paucartambo valleys had become strategic 


















coca supply centres, which lead to the city of Calca 
becoming an important economic hub. Coca was 
a sacred element for exclusive consumption in 
the Inca State and - this time due to economic 
interests - it found continuity during the colony 
and the beginning of the Republic. To this day, the 
routes drawn up for its transport to the markets of 
Cusco are being used. The coca route could have 
defined many ofthe penetration routes which ex- 
ist to this day, proof of which are the construc- 
tions and routes used by those peoples. This Cir¬ 
cuit was designed for covering the strong demand 
ofthe Potosí market and went on to be a part of 
a larger network which was established between 
Huancavelica, Cusco and Potosí, along the Mer- 
cury route. 

A document from 1782 allows for an understand- 
ing ofthe agricultural activity in the area, where 
Josef Rafael Ximenes de Sisneros Sahuara makes 
reference to the impossibility of tax collection 
from farms, “The lands we have spoken of during 
the course of time are in great decadence, [...] My 
chaplaincy is on lands called Utalu, Uchullo Bal- 
compata and other ñames which make reference 
to instruments used to sow ají peppers, cotton 
and other things ofthe valley which is under the 
jurisdiction ofthe District of Lares, in the province 
of Calca and [...] and they haven’t been here too 
long and this is public and notorious, all know of 
it and have seen it as they are between the Royal 
Road and the Yanatili Valleyf...]”. (AR 0 °, Inten- 
dancy, Leg. 2, Pag.1-7, year 1782). 

Faced with the arrival ofthe Republican era, mod- 
ernization and implementation measures for 
routes and roads were legitimized through na- 


tional treaties. In 1857, the Council of Ministers in charge ofthe Presidency ofthe Republic promulgated 
a law directed towards the improvement of national roads in the interior ofthe country. One of which 
was the Santa Ana-Lares road, which: “allowedfor the opening and restoration of the roads that started at 
the Santa Ana, Ocobamba , Mossac-Llaccta and Lares Valleys and was a product of the “alcabala” contribution, 
which taxed the coca exportedfrom said valleys” (Basadre 1964, Volume III: 1250). 

In 1902, the expedition organized by Mendizábal towards the Laceo valley allowed for getting an idea of 
the dimensión ofthe modern communication routes: most of them had in the oíd days beenfanked 

by a number of parallel roads which established secure and prompt communication between the numerous 
hamlets which were along the valley[...]”. (Cusco Scientific Bulletin 1902, Vol. V, N. V: 87) 

The road on the section referred to is captured in cartography from the XVIII and XIX centuries (Oricain 
1790 and Emilio Colpaer 1865); as well as logs from travellers who used the roads and their associated 
places (Marcoy 2001 [1869]; Squier 1974 [1863-1865] and Wiener 1993 [1880]). 

Nowadays, economic activity in the area has been weakened due to the construction of roads on top of 
the Inca trail. 


VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO SECTION 

PE-VCH-22/CS-2011; PE-VCH-23/CS-2011; PE-VCH-24/CS-2011; PE-VCH-25/CS-2011; PE-VCH-26/ 
CS-2011 


The territories within the Vitkus - Choquequirao Section pertaining to the Vilcabamba and Santa Teresa 
distriets in the province of La Convención origínate from the occupation of local ethnic groups such 
as the Opatarisuyo, Mamansuyo, Chunchos, Chipomaguas, Pilcozones and Manaries (Cabello Valboa 1951 
[1586]: 300). These were altered by the advance ofthe Incas from the XV century; since that moment and 
as part ofthe expansión process, Pachakuti entered Vilcabamba and managed to subdue them. On this 
issue, Cieza said “[...] he wanted to go to the Andes in person, there he had sent his representatives and spies, 
so that they would see the land and report back on the State in which the dwellers were; and as thanks to his 
reign all the deposits in the land werefull, he ordered that they make the road and he would provide all that 
was necessary” (2005 [1553]: 414-415). Later on, after the campaign launched by Thupa Yupanki, the Incas 
settled in Qollao and then started the march towards the Andes: “And in that way he marched with three 
hundred-thousand men, and to this end he named the following generáis ofarmies: OtorongoAchachi and then 
Kapac Uari and Apo Quibacta and another of the Chillqui and Papres, and anotherfrom Cana” (Santa Cruz 
Pachacuti 1993 [1613]: 236)The expansión campaigns sought broadeningfrontiers, to include the territory 
of La Convención, backed by its four emblematic citadels: Ollantaytambo, Machupicchu , Choqquequirau 
and Vitkus (Encinas 2001: 59). 


50 Cusco Regional Archive, from hereon after ARC. 
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Map OfVilcabamba. Pablo J. Oricain, 1786 . 

The territory ofVilcabamba, which is the link be- 
tween the jungle and the mountains, is a part of 
the Chinchaysuyu, which makes constant use of 
theTawantinsuyu's Qhapaq Ñan. 

The road along this section is home to important 
places such as Vitkus, Abra Choqetakarpu, Chupa- 
na and Vizcacharanra; until it reaches Choque- 
quirao , which is a large agricultural complex 51 . 

During the Spanish conquest, the city of Vilca- 
bamba sheltered Manco Inca and his indigenous 
troops in 1536 after fleeing from Pizarro. The Incas 

51 Cfr. Historical Report from June 2011, documental informa- 
don on the Section. 


would havefled to Calca, then Ollantaytambo, Amaibamba and lastly Vilcabam- 
ba: “[•••] in that way, Marico Ynga retreated and took cover in the mountains which 
have some Andes, [...] we decided to lookfor him and searchedfor over two months, 
from one side to the other we were on his trail, but we never didfnd him” (Pizarro 
[i532]i978: 199)- 

A document from the year 1559 which proves the existence of lands belonging 
to the Inca Topa Yupanqui makes reference to the Royal Road between Ama- 
ybamba and Ollantaytambo, “[...] it begins at a large “albarrada” or detention 
pond made at the times of the Incas which starts the Royal Road leading to 
Amaybamba, and leads to were said retention pond is located, next to a boun- 
dary stone...next to some oíd walls, and from there it goes straight on until 
reaching said Amaybamba road, then another boundary stone which was made 
nextto the road and then said road turns towards the village of Tambo and then 
returns to the same retention pond[...]”. (Perú National Archive Magazine 1963, 
Volume 17) 

In 1595, the Augustines made mention to their lands in Ollantaytambo, which 
were to be found in the direction ofVilcabamba; “[...] called Chilca, Utubamba, 
Rondobamba, Tiaparo, Piscobamba, Churullusca [...] on the upper part, these 
lands border the lands of Doña Leonor de los Ríos, where there is an entrance 


and in the lower part of the valley there is a large snowy hill which used to be 
the road to Vilcabamba, there it forms a hill which reaches the river and on the top part there are some 
mountains and snowy hills whose slopes fall on the Amaybamba road”. (ARC, Beneficencia, Leg. 30, Pag. 
37, year 1756) 

The Vitkus-Choqek’iraw Section grants the road a sacred connotation, as it is associated with religious 
sites such as: Ñusta Hisp’ana, Choquetacarpo, Choqek’iraw and Espíritu Pampa. This is associated with 
the indigenous uprising through the u Takionqoq” ¡deological movement. It posed the return of the in- 
digenous people to their huacas and their battling in defence of the tutelary deities faced with the 
evangelizaron campaigns; this meant that the Merchants and to a higher extent the representatives 
of the Catholic Church had to take special care, as they were the envoys of the Perú Viceroyalty for the 
ending of idol manifestations. This is reflected in the Calancha Chronicle, “Near Víteos, in a village called 
Chuquipalpa was a sun temple, and on it there was a white stone on top of a spring of water, where the Devil 
would make himself visible and was worshipped by these idolaters, this being the main idolizing site in those 
mountains...” (Calancha [1638] 1978, Vol. V: 1800) 














The Spanish occupation of Vilcabamba started with the founding of “ San 
Francisco de la Victoria”, by its f¡rst Governor, Martin Hurtado de Arbieto, 
whose interests were directed towards the mining process (ARC, Cusco 
Council, Leg. 6, S/Pag, years 1650-1655) 52 . The re-usage of Qhapaq Ñan and 
its system of administration buildings for tambos characterized the colonial 
system in a quest for routes and roads which would cater for their admin¬ 
istrativo interests 53 . Its registry is captured in a map produced by Oricaín in 
1790 and later in scientific investigations from the XIX and XX centuries (Paz 
Soldán 1865; Góring 1874; Raimondi 1876; Squier 1877; Wiener 1880; Bing- 
ham 1911; Levillier 1942; Von Haguen 1958 and Kendall 1991). 

Mining activities extended until the Republican era and configured the eco- 
nomic dynamics of the area. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the 
mining boom took place; Vilcabamba became the “Mining District”. The 
use of roads intensified and the building of dirt roads which communicated 
mining villages accelerated. 


Q'ESWACHAKA BRIDGE 
PE-PQ-27/C-2011 


The Q’eswachaka Bridge belongs to the Qhehue district and the commu- 
nity of Winchiri in the province of Canas, Cusco Región. The first inhabi- 
tants carne from Qollao; Demetrio Zamalloa stated that the fi rst man of this 
area may well have come from the High Andean plains of Perú and Bolivia 
(1998:12). 

Alberto Regal described the location of the bridge as well as the places asso- 
ciated with it, “/n the province of Canas, on the roadfrom Quechuca to Livitaca, 
over the Apurímac River, rises a “hanging” bridge made of vvicker, 20 m long and 
1 m wide. The ñame of the bridge is Queshuachaca. We believe it is the current 
road between Quehue and Livitaca which, according to the 1939 roadmap, used 
to cross the Apurímac River, although the bridge is not mentioned” (1972:130). 


52 For more ¡nformation please see the Historical Report of June 2011. 

53 Please see the June 2011 Historical Report. About: Mining: Province of La Convención. Leg. 
13.1887-1950. Pag. 1. Cfr. Regalado 1992. 


Q’eswachaka Bridge, On The Apurímac. Source: G. Squier. 1877 . 


During the Inca expansión process, societies such as the K’ana y Qanchi 
became the fi rst contingent which created alliances during military cam- 
paigns. Groups like those, who were proficient in the managing of ecologi- 
cal soil, managed to intégrate important production areas to the Tawantin- 
suyu. From that moment, the need aróse for strategically connecting the 
villages which would be a part of the Inca State; the construction of a net- 
work of roads and important nodes which would allow for the development 
of economic, social and cultural dynamics of the Empire was devised. In the 
context of this political project, the bridges became important elements for 
linking different territories, villages or ayllus, such as Winchiri and Qhehue, 
which were considered the fi rst ayllus of the Inca era. These still upkept 
magic-religious practices directed at the Apu-Rímaq (river that talks) 54 ; a cer- 
54 Please see the Ethnographic Report from March 2011. 





emony which is directly linked to the construction 
of bridges, where sacrifices and rituals took place 
in the bridge’s honour and during the change of 
tensors (Polo de Ondegardo 1571). 



Q’eswachaka Bridge. Source: Fray Martin De Murúa. 1590 . 


An important chronological reference on the con¬ 
struction of the bridge over the Apurímaq River is 
to be found in the works of Garcilaso, they State 


that it was Mayta Cápac who ordered the construction of the first hand-woven, or Criznejas Bridge. In 
order to go to Kuntisuyu, it was necessary to cross the Apurimaq River, for which the construction of 
a bridge which would allow for passing would be required: “/ gave them instructions about how to do it , 
having consulted some ingenious ¡ndigenous people, [...] the indigenous people received such praise about the 
construction of the bridge that thanks to that , many provinces of the area recewed a visitfrom the Inca without 
any problems. And one was the one they cali Chumpiuillca, which is in the Cuntisuyu district, (Garcilaso 
[i6o9]i995,T.1:159) Regal (1972) stated that the bridge in question was that of Aecha orCusibamba. From 
among the historians who described the constructive techniques of bridges of Inca origin, Sancho de 
la Hoz 1534, Cieza 1553, Acosta 1585, Gutiérrez Santa Clara 1603 and Garcilaso 1609 among others are 
worthy of mention. From these, we may draw one of the earliest testimonies about their building: “[...] 
if the banks of the rivers are rocky, they build a large stone wall and then they layfour Guacos which cross the 
river , as thick as two palms or little \ess f and in between , they weave green wicker as thick as twofngers, well 
weaved so that some are looser than others and they are properly tied down, and branches are placed on top 
so that the water may not be seen and this becomes the bottom of the bridge. They also weave a railing on the 
edges of the bridge with this same wicker , so that no-onefalls in the water , of which there is infact no danger, 
even thoughfor those who are not very practicaI, Crossing it may seem dangerous, as because it is a long section, 
the bridge bends when a person is Crossing it , one must descend until the middle , and from then , ascend until 
reaching the other end; when passing the bridge it shakes violently in a way that may make those who are not 
accustomed dizzy”. (Sancho de la Hoz [1534] 1968: 12) We would like to add to this information by citing 
Polo de Ondegardo 1571, who stated that when changing the tensors (qeswas) during the construction 
of bridges, sacrifices and rituals were carried out in honour of said bridge, as a form of closure to the 
renovation of the structures. 

Also, in their reports, Guarnan Poma (1615) and Murúa (1590) State that the worker in charge of con- 
trolling and watching the bridges on the Tawantinsuyu was Acos Inca Guambochaca and that the associ- 
ated regional provinces were in charge of their construction. 

With the advancing of the Spanish conquest, the bridges became active agents in the passing of the 
colonizers, eradicators of idolatry and later, merchandise and taxes. After the colony had become es- 
tablished, the oíd bridges were progressively renovated; the vegetable fibre (ichu) hand-woven bridges, 
called “criznejas” by the Spaniards were gradually replaced by lime and pebble structures, seeking con- 
structions which would last longer and spare the Spanish crown from large expenses (Pedro Sancho 1534; 
Cieza 1553; Polo 1590; Acosta 1590; Gutiérrez Santa Clara 1603; Garcilaso 1609; Oliva 1631 and Cobo 1653). 

The activities carried out surrounding the yearly renovation of the Q’eswachaka allowed for the traditions 
from the time of the Incas to continué thanks to the participation of the neighbouring communities: 
Winchiri, Chaupibanda, Percaro, Tandabamba, Chirupampa and Qollana Qhehue. 






XAUXA - PACHACAMAC SECTION 

PE-XP-28/C-2011; PE-XP-29/C-2011; PE-XP-30/CS-2011; PE-XP-31/S-2011; 
PE-XP-32/C-2011; PE-XP-33/CS-2011; PE-XP-34/C-2011; PE-XP-35/S-2011; 
PE-XP-36/S-2011; PE-XP-37/C-2011; PE-XP-38/S-2011; PE-XP-39/S-2011; 
PE-XP-40/CS-2011 


ln the Xauxa - Pachacamac Section, Qhapaq Ñan has its origin in ethnic 
groups and societies which were bom centuries before the Inca occupation. 
Archaeological and ethnohistorical studies carried out in the Xauxa - Pach¬ 
acamac Section55 allow us to understand the importance of their respective 
historical, administrative and organizational processes related to the con- 
struction of ancient road networks. 

The Ichma lived on the central coast area, their main centre was home to 
the great Pachacamac oracle. The Yauyos were to be found in the provinc- 
es of Huarochirí and Yauyos, on the high basins of the rivers, their sto- 
ry is represented by the traditions written by Ávila about the Pariacaca, an 
important Apu, or Hill of the central area of the country. In the Mantaro 
valley, the Wankas had their main centre in the Yanamarca valley, which 
was later to become the Hatun Xauxa Inca centre. In this context, and as 
part of theTawantinsuyu expansión campaigns, Tupaq Inca Yupanki and his 
army started to subdue the more powerful societies which were in control 
of the Coastal and mountain valleys. His strategy was based on annexing 
villages which were already built, oftentimes conserving their political and 
administrative structure, but incorporating them into a much larger struc- 
ture, the Inca structure (Murra 2009: 56-66). In this way, the construction 
of roads was to inelude the strategic connection of the dominated villages 
for their correct administration, which was necessary due to the diversity 
of societies included. Qhapaq Ñan, which went from Xauxa to Pachacamac, 
was constructed based on this concept and is a part of the great expansión, 
integration and territorial control project, it overcame the treacherous ge- 
ography and varied climate and was a part of the main route for transferring 
of the army, mitmas, chaskis and the Inca with his bureaucratic commit- 
tee (Betanzos 1551, Garcilaso 1609, Guarnan Poma 1615, Calancha 1638 and 



55 Please see the investigations of Negro and Sources 1989, Cornejo 1995 and 2000 and Sánchez 
2000 for the central coast, as well as Earle, D'Altroy, Scott, Hastorf and Kevine 1988 and Mallma 2004 
for the Mantaro Valley area, in the Archaeological report from January 2011, Chap. III. 


Murúa 1616) 56 . As well as achieving communication and exchange between 
the inter-Andean valleys and the coast, this road was becoming an import¬ 
ant pilgrimage route to two central Andean tutelary deities: Pachacamac 
and Pariacaca, who were widely documented after the idolatry eradication 
campaigns of the seventeenth century (Albornoz 1581, Ávila 1598 and 1608, 
as well as the Carta Annua of the Jesuits in the years 1609 and 1612). 57 The 
first testimonies which make reference to this impressive road were seen 
in different tales of the conquest after the Spanish landings. Pizarro, Estete 
and Xerez in 1533, and Cieza de León in 1553 are worthy of mention. Cieza de 
León describes the road as follows: “Those who read this book and have been 
to Perú , observe the road that links Lima and Xauxa through the rocky Guay- 
achire mountains [Huarochirí] and the snowy mountain of Pariacoca [Paria- 
caca]^ (2005 [1553], Chap. XV: 330). “ The tales tell of grand sacrifces and large 
festivities carried out in Pachacama by Topa Inga Yupangue, and once they were 
over he returned to Cusco on a road madefor h/m, which leads to the Xauxa val- 
ley!, and goes through the snowy mountain range of Pariacaca , which is notable 
for its beauty and grandeur; it has staircases and today they may be seen through 
the snow and they may be used to pass through (Ibid., Chap. LIX: 426). 58 
The implementation of the colonial System brought the reusing of the road- 
way system and the elements it used; tambos and chasquiwasis (roadside 
tambos ) among others (Vaca de Castro 1543), as well as the renewal and con¬ 
struction of bridges on the Pachacamac and Jauja roads. 59 However, reports 
of defaults on payments presented by the colonial messengers, or chaskis 
before the Royal Audiencia, as well as issues such as the poor condition of 
roads and bridges are a reflection of the problems they carne to encounter 
during the years that followed. 60 Additionally, towards the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, a plan where the economic Circuit of the end of the colony in the Jauja 
area is shown became available. 6l The coming of the republic highlights the 

56 See the Historical Report of the Xauxa - Pachacamac Section from September 2011, Chap. II 
about Qhapaq Ñan as an Inca political project. 

57 OntheidolatryeradicationcampaignsintheareaofPariacaca,pleaseseetheHistorical Report, 
Chap. IV and annexes. 

58 Formorereferencesonthefirstdocumentedevidenceduringtheconquestcampaigns,pleasesee 
the Historical Report, Chap. III. 

59 FormoredetailedinformationonthereusingofQhapaqÑaninthecoastandcentralAndes,please 
see Historical Report, Chap. IV. 

60 PleaseseeAGN document, Government of Perú, Indigenous Law, Leg. 31, Cuad. 613,1644; inthe 
Historical Report, Chap. IV and annexes. 

61 SeeJUN005MapfromtheHistoricalArchiveofthePeruvianMinistryofForeignAffairs,inHistor- 






priority given to technology and innovation. The lower part of Lurín starts 
to be built up, as is the Mantaro Valley area and the upper part of Cañete. 
With the urban development of villages in the mid XX century, many of the 
sections of Qhapaq Ñan were replaced by roads, as was the case of the road 
between Lima and Huarochirí. Since the break from its original conception, 
the reusing of Qhapaq Ñan was not connected with integrationist interests, 
instead it had more to do with prívate interests. Archaeological and ethno- 
historical studies as well as conservation and revitalization works have given 
way to projects directed at recovering what was once the most important 
Inca integration project. 



Geographic Report OfThe Iridies Prepared ByThe Magistrate Diego Dávila Briceño In 
1586 . Photolithographic Copy OfThe Map Or Original Relational Route OfThe Province Of 
Yauyos. 


ical Report, Chap. IV and annexes. 



Map Of Jauja, Tarma And Huancavelica. Nineteenth Century. 


HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO SECTION 
PE-HH-41/CS-2011; PE-HH-42/CS-2011; PE-HH-43/CS-2011; PE-HH-44/ 
CS-2011; PE-HH-45/CS-2011; PE-HH-46/CS-2011; PE-HH-47/CS-2011; 
PE-HH-48/CS-2011; PE-HH-49/CS-2011; PE-HH-50/C-2011; PE-HH-51/ 
CS-2011; PE-HH-52/CS-2011; PE-HH-53/CS-2011; PE-HH-54/C-2011; 
PE-HH-55/C-2011; PE-HH-56/CS-2011; PE-HH-57/CS-2011; PE-HH-58/ 
CS-2011; PE-HH-59/CS-2011 


The extensive road network which connected the four regions of Tawantin- 
suyu carne from the millennial Andean tradition which resulted from the 
development of a variety of social groups. Different archaeological studies, 
as well as other ethnohistorical sources provide references which point at 
the presence of pre-inca occupations. As for the Central Andes, Lumbre¬ 
ras pointed at the existence of an oíd road network of Wari origin, which 
may not have been operative between the XII and XIV centuries, but was 
made operative by the Incas (INC 2004: 15). The section between Huánuco 
Pampa and Huamachuco was inhabited by different ethnic groups, such 














as the chuypachu, pincos, conchucos, huayla, sihuas, 
aneyungas, yaros, yachas, chaupiguaranga, etc. Be- 
tween the XI-XIII centuries AD, the Yaro settled 
in the area of Huánuco and went on to expand 
and disseminate their political system through- 
out the North to Cajamarca and Chachapoyas and 
the South to Ayacucho (Espinoza 1995, Year I, N. 
1: 173), establishing one of the most powerful so- 
cieties of the central mountains. In this context, 
the initial purpose of the Inca occupation was not 
to exert absolute control over these groups, but to 
domínate each resistance hub in a firm and spe- 
cific manner (Murra 2009: 56-66). The expansión 
campaigns led byTupaq IncaYupanki and Wayna 
Qhapaq had been deployed in compliance with 
these strategies. The Incas established a vast em¬ 
pire which dominated Tawantinsuyu and was con- 
ceived and divided into four geo-political units, 
which meant that a medullar system connecting 
these regions or suyus was essential. Qhapaq Ñan 
was born of this concept and is shaped as an ex- 
pression of this great expansión, integration and 
territorial control political project. The Huánuco 
Pampa - Huamachuco section, which is located 
in the Northern Mountains of Perú, constitutes a 
part of the main artery of the Chinchaysuyu re¬ 
gión, which extended from the Plaza del Cusco to 
the Northern fringes of Tawantinsuyu, all the way 
to Quito and Pasto in Ecuador. This route crossed 
the Andean mountain range longitudinally, it con- 
nected State administrative/ceremonial centres, 
as well as a great number of settlements, such as 
tambos, chasquiwasis( roadside tambos) and control 
posts among others, allowing for the steady flow 
of workers, merchandise and information (Betan- 
zos 1551, Bartolomé de las Casas 1553, Murúa 1590, 
Garcilaso 1609, Guarnan Poma 1615, Calancha 


1638). The earliest documented evidence 62 on the 
section is from 1533, aboutthe conquering troupes 
and their passing through Huánuco, Callejón de 
Conchucos and Huari (Hernando Pizarro, Miguel 
de Estete and Pedro Sancho de Hoz 1534). In 1553, 
Cieza de León, described it as follows: “From this, 
the province of Guamachuco, through the royal road, 
one reaches the province of Conchucos , which is two 
short daysfrom Guamachuco . and in between there 
were tambos and deposits designed so the kings may 
stay when they travelled [...] After sixteen leagues is 
the province of Piscobamba, where there was a tam¬ 
bo, or tambo for the masters, made in stone, fairly 
wide and very long [...] Further on is the province 
of Guaraz, which is eight leagues through rough 
mountains from Piscobamba, it is worthy of seeing 
how well made the Royal Road is . [...] Further on is 
the large and sumptuous Guánuco lodging, which is 
the main stopping pointfor all those who have trav¬ 
elled from Caxamalca”. (2005 [1553], Chap. LXXXII: 
220-222). The aforementioned "Guánuco” is the 
Huánuco Pampa, which was one most import- 
ant Inca administrative/ceremonial centres, over 
which the Spaniards founded the colonial city of 
León de Huánuco in 1539. Its altitude of around 
3600 m. above sea level made its occupation and 
usage as area for the passing of cargo and busi- 
ness folk diflñcult, due to which after 2 years the 
city was abandoned and relocated to a warmer val- 
ley area, which was the origin of the current city of 
La Unión. 

Thus, the opening of new routes as part of the co¬ 
lonial economic Circuit takes place, as well as the 

62 For more details on the ethnohistorical, cartographical and 
descriptive sources of travellers who describe the section at hand, 
please see the Historical Report of the Huánuco Pampa - Huama¬ 
chuco section from October 2011. 


establishing of strategic access routes for expe- 
ditions and jungle conquering. The new config¬ 
uraron of the roads went on to be determined by 





Governor Of The Royal Roads In: New Chronicle And Good 
Government. Guarnan Poma De Ayala, 1615 . National 
Bolivian Archive And Library. 
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the creation of the repartimiento of Conchucos, 
Huamachuco and León de Huánuco during the 
transfer of taxes/goods (Vaca de Castro 1543, Cris¬ 
tóbal Ponce de León 1543, íñigo Ortiz de Zúñiga 
1562, and Gonzales de Cuenca 1567). During the 
Vice-royalty, and then the coming of the Repub- 
lic, Lima continued to be one of the most import- 
ant centres for the commercial system due to the 
regions. With the colonization and as part of the 
historical process, the Qhapaq Ñan integration 
concept was dismantled and the oíd roads went 
on to serve prívate, local or regional interests. 
The new roads were established across the Andes, 
communicating specific mountainous areas with 
the coast, in detriment of longitudinal Communi¬ 
cations in the mountains. 

Being a main artery, the Huánuco Pampa - Hua¬ 
machuco Section is represented in a number of 
XVIII century maps of South America. A century 
later, scientific investigations from travellers which 
inelude the Inca trail and associated places started 
(Raimondi 1876, Squier 1877 and Wienner 1880). 
Accordingly, Qhapaq Ñan started to consolídate as 
the subject of several studies which searched for a 
better understanding of its dimensions and work- 
ings through the study of chronicles and other 
sources (Raimondi 1875, Regal 1936, Urteaga 1926, 
Strube 1963, Hyslop 1984). 

Since 2001 and to this day, the Qhapaq Ñan Pro- 
gramme is being developed as a governmental 
initiative for the registering, investigating and re- 
vitalizing of the Andean Road System, and valu- 
able documentaron has been produced, such as 
the 2002-2003, 2004, 2005 y 2006 Campaign Re- 
ports. 


AYPATE- LAS PIRCAS SECTION 
PE-ALP-60/CS-2011 


Centuries before the Inca conquest, the North¬ 
ern Mountains of Piura were inhabited by ethnic 
groups which were a part of the formative process 
of the area this section is located in. Among them 
were the Paltas, Jíbaros, Calvas, Guayacundos and 
others. 

The Guayacundo ethnic group spread around the 
oíd provinces of Caxas, Ayabaca and Calva (Huer¬ 
tas 1992, YearX, N. 10: 351). Hocquenguem stated 
that this ethnic group interacted with the Jívaros, 
Bracamoros, Paltas and Malacatos (1989); also, the 
Calvas had created an ethnic sub-group called the 
guayacunda. 

With the arrival of the Incas, the Guayacunda 
constituted a confederaron which fought te- 
naciously against the armies of Pachakuteq, but 
in the end they were defeated. (Hocquenguem 
1989: 87-101) The establishment of the Tawantin- 
suyu and Qhapaq Ñan as an integrating political 
project meant the restructuring of the regional 
system which had been in place until that time. 
Important reductions and movements amongst 
the natives took place, as well as new regula- 
tions and strategies to reach consensus with the 
groups which had already been conquered. The 
Inca advance was not expansive in itself, the ini- 
tial purpose was not total control; their strategy 
was based on specific control of each resistance 
hub (Murra 2009: 56-66). From this perspective, 
the Inca started their march towards Quito fol- 
lowing the direction of the Chinchaysuyo until 
Cajamarca. Murúa States that Husmanco Cápac, 
Lord of Caxa-Marca, Guarnan Chuco and Conchu¬ 


cos, was captured here, where, after murdering his 
brother, Cápac Inca, the great conqueror, arranged 
for the parting of his son, Tupaq Inca Yupanki to 
the conquest and consolidation of the Empire. 
In this way, the provinces of Quíchucas, Angares, 
Jauja, Huailas , Huánuco, Chachapoyas and Cañares 
along the road to Quito were dominated (Murúa 
2001, Chap. XXI: 71). Upon retum to Cusco he 
issued orders on the royal roads, from Cusco to 
Chile and Charcas and to the North to Quito (Ibid. 
Chap. XXV: 82). Cieza is more specific about the 
march to Quito and the groups the Inca managed 
to subdue; “He entered via the Bracamoros and re- 
treated in a hurry as it is harsh mountainous land; 
In Paltas, Guancabamba, Caxas, Ayabaca and their 
provinces he encountered great troubles in subjugat- 
ing these nations, as they are warlike and robust and 
he was at war with them for over f ve moons; but in 
the end they pleadedfor peace and they were grant- 
ed it with the same conditions as the others . Peace 
would be established one day and on the other day 
the province would beflled with mitmas and had a 
Governor, without depriving the indigenous people of 
their gentry; and deposits were created andflled and 
replenished whenever necessary; and the Royal Road 
was made with the staging inns it required through- 
out”. (2005, Cap. LVII: 421). The Inca administrative 
system was put in place at that time, the planning 
of which was based on community work and the 
creation of a territory which was strategically con- 
trolled through Qhapaq Ñan and the elements it 
was composed of and which in turn, made it dy- 
namic. In 1532, the Spaniards who reached Caxas 63 , 
took note of the territory in upheaval; Francisco de 
63 For more details about the ethnohistorical sources which 
bring to light the route through Qhapaq Ñan in the areas related 
to the Aypate - Las Pircas section, please see the Historical Report 
of the section from October 2011. 





Jerez describes the road network on arrival to the 
Northern Empire when passing Caxas, Guacamba 
and Huancabamba (1982: 326). From that moment 
on, the advancement of the colonial System and 
its economic circuits was directed towards the 
transferring of merchandise, agricultural goods, 
handicrafts and others. The encomiendas were the 
central pillar of the commercial network and the 
Piura mountains were not aligned with the needs 
of the Crown. Because of this, some of the ad- 
ministrative centres were destroyed or simply 
abandoned. Among them were Balcón Mountain, 
Aypate Mountain, the complexes of Granadillo 
Mountain and the cultural complexes of La Huaca 
Mountain in Samanguilla (Polia 1995: 75). Colonial 
Interest was focussed on the network which con- 
nected the production centres of the coast, which 
continued throughout the Viceroyalty. Also, the 
appearance of hamlets and farms called for new 
communication routes, which reduced Qhapaq 
Ñan to its lowest point. The Republic gave way to 
a realignment of space, and the construction of 
large roads took place, many of which were su- 
perimposed on segments or the totality of the 
pre-Hispanic road. In this respect, the Coastal and 
transversal roads are noteworthy. The commercial 
Centres, like Lima, Quito and Guayaqui contin¬ 
ued to be focussed on the crosscutting road to the 
coast which allowed for the transferring of textiles, 
metáis and other producís in general. In spite of 
the lack of physical evidence of the section, the 
path is still alive in traditions and the current use 
the population gives it, whose maintenance activ- 
ities are geared towards horseshoe paths and the 
area which grants access to the Aypate archaeo- 
logical site. The importance of the section stems 
from its original expansionist characteristics and 


as partofan Inca political project for the domination, control and administration of their territories in 
this area of binational traits. 



Mail Routes Between Jaén And Piura In 1795 . Routes Marked InYellowAnd Red Lines, Staging Inns In Circles And The Limits 
Between The Lima And Quito Audiencias Marked In Blue Lines. Source: Judges, Subdelegates And Director Generáis, 1795 . 
British Library. 
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Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System is a historical cultural site, an outstand- 
ing example of human ingenuity and construction achievement of Andean 
cultures in Pre-Hispanic times. This feat of engineering links Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Perú; all of whom are working for this 
legacyto be inscribed in UNESCO’s World Heritage List and thus be passed 
onto future generations in terms of genuine quality, valué and features in 
order to encourage the protection, conservation, study and dissemination 
of many sections of this Pre-Hispanic network which has stood the test of 
time. 

The existence of Qhapaq Ñan was recorded by Spanish authorities between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, and their records are considered 
cultural property in terms of mobility, trade and communication between 
different human groups before and during Colonization. These records 
have served as the basis for many researchers’ studies for the Qhapaq Ñan 
project. An example of this is the Anthropology Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chile which researched the regions of Antofagasta, Arica, Parinacota 
and Copiapó. 

As for Ecuador, the Qhapaq Ñan History area of the National Institute of 
Cultural Heritage has worked on the recovery of historical records in various 
national archives with a view of identifying the Pre-Hispanic road. This work 
led to research concerning the “Camino Rea\” (Royal Road) in the province 
of Carchi, Imbabura, Cañar, and the cantón of Espíndola in the Loja prov¬ 
ince, which have helped support the naming of roads to be inscribed and 
nominated. 

The research carried out in Argentina, through the National Institute of An¬ 
thropology, must be highlighted. This research, carried out in Jujuy since 
2008, emphasises the ethno-historical issue, which is grounded in the his¬ 
torical documentation of records from Jujuy, Sucre, Potosí, Lima and Seville. 
It is also worth mentioning the work of the Bolivian Technical Secretariat, 
which has conducted the compilation and digitalization of chronicles re- 
garding the Camino Real. This research also been carried out by Perú, which 
from 2002 to date, has been collecting information on the ancient roads in 


Historie Sources 

different archives of Cusco and Lima. Likewise, it has digitalised and shared 
with certain countries, at the Colombia 2006 meeting, the Ordenanza de 
Tambos (Inn Ordinance) issued by Cristóbal Vaca de Castro in 1543, an es- 
sential document to study Qhapaq Ñan, its roads, inns, and freight trans¬ 
portaron. 

The historical research of Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System at a regional 
level is based on the selection of information from primary sources, which 
in most cases have limitations and problems for interpretation; henee the 
need to deal and interact with other type of information such as biotic (bio- 
logical?), anthropological and archaeological records from the period before 
the Spanish conquest. In order to attempt to achieve this goal, a methodo- 
logical framework was created to establish links between History and other 
disciplines. An early step in this process was the preparation of a digital 
history file recording muItidisciplinary information in order to identify po- 
tential routes of the Andean Road. 

The process applied to the regional Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System 
Project has been linked with the location and use of primary sources at the 
General Archive of the Indies ( Archivo General de Indias, hereinafter referred 
to as AGI, the acronym in Spanish), especially in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. They have helped obtain a substantial amount of data 
which enabled the spatial and social contextualization of use, deterioration 
and maintenance of the Andean Road System. It has not been possible 
in all cases, to obtain data directly related to sections to be nominated, as 
information chiefly concerns the road within a general context. In addition 
to the recording of documentation by the AGI, a thorough reading of the 
bibliography available in this institution and the School of Hispanic-Ameri- 
can Studies ( Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos, part of the Spanish Na¬ 
tional Research Council or CSIC, by its acronym in Spanish) was conducted. 
Data from the bibliography and documentation were compared in order to 
reach truthful and objective conclusions. 


Furthermore, the conclusions of the Basic Texts 
of the 1972 World Heritage Convention , which have 
been taken into consideration and serve as a con¬ 
ceptual témplate, State that: 

'/// Rrocess for the inscription of properties in the 
World Heritage List... For a nomination to be consi- 
dered as “complete”, the [Description of the Property] 
is to be met, within which “the history and develop- 
ment of the property shall describe how the property 
has reached its presentform and the signifcant chan- 
ges that it has undergone. This information shall pro- 
vide the important facts needed to support and give 
substance to the argument that the property meets the 
criterio of Outstanding Universal Valué and conditions 
ofintegrity and/or authenticity”\ 

On the other hand, in these texts we find the en¬ 
tena of evaluation for the Outstanding Universal 
Valué of a property, considered an inherent part 
of the historical research process, applicable to 
Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System. This docu- 
ment States that the Outstanding Universal Valué 
universal criteria in Ítems (i), (¡i), (iii), (iv), (v), (vi) 
cover the historical, political, social and economic 
notions of a road system pre-established by hu¬ 
man groups prior to the Inca period. Moreover, 
the way of using, supplyingand obtaining resourc- 
es from different regions on the Coast, the High- 
lands and East or Amazon, is highlighted, which 
played a leading role in the process of exchange 
and implementation of trade and communication 
between different human groups from the Pre-ln- 
ca to the colonial period. 

This production method was incorporated into the 
Inca political concept, as they reused and expand- 
ed the Road’s infrastructure, strategically becom- 



View of Saqsawaman-Cusco. Drawing from the eighteenth century. PARES, General Archive of the Indies, MP-PERIL 
CHILE, 220 



































ing a médium to intégrate different peoples. Despite great periods of time 
having elapsed, its function has not changed and it has enabled the devel- 
opment of populations adjacent to this Road System, thus acknowledging 
the control of and adaptation to their nature by Andean populations. This 
Road reflects outstanding features of construction in terms of technology, 
material and workmanship in various locations: hillsides, peaks and valleys, 
used to unite the vast territories of today's countries. It is worth highlighting 
that this road system, given the historical consistency described by chroni- 
clers and social scientists, reflects exceptional character in political, planning 
and engineering terms, which may be pointed out as the summary of máxi¬ 
mum cultural development in South America ( QÑ Ecuador, 2010). 

Pre-Hispanic roads are living proof of our history, the memory and expres- 
sion of what we have been over time. They State the ways of appropriating 
nature and the social construction of the territory. Roads communicate peo- 
pie, populations and regions, thus facilitating the exchange of goods and 
information which helped develop complex societies. (QÑ Bolivia, 2012). 

In July 2010, UNESCO supported the registration, inventory and catalogu- 
ing of the historical documentation of the General Archive of the Indies 
(AGI), the direct and indirect reference evaluation criteria of Outstanding 
Universal Valué. Itis worth noting that the AGI keeps documentary archives 
directly linked to the government and legal bodies and institutions of civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, such as the Consejo de las Indias (Council ofthe 
Indies) and the Casa de la Contratación (House of Trade). The principie for 
the organization of documents kept by the AGI was the official origin ofthe 
file. Documents are divided into sixteen sections, there are also “factitious 
sections”, the origin of which is not official, since the documents from oth- 
er archives, which were opportunely removed due to a certain historical or 
conservation interest. Thus, this section ineludes documents of Patronage, 
Maps, Drawings, among others. 

The recording, cataloguing and inventory work performed by the AGI cen- 
tred on the ‘ Gobierno (Government) Archive', a section where 90% is found 
within the existing documentation of said Archive. The scope of research 
was regional, that is to say, the six countries involved in the Qhapaq Ñan 
Project (Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Perú), with spe- 
cial consideration for the sections to be nominated as World Heritage, as 


established by the representatives from Technical Secretariats in different 
work meetings. Furthermore, greater importance was attached to the docu¬ 
mentation produced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as this was 
the time frame in which Pre-Hispanic and Spanish human groups initially 
interacted. 

Forthe record,the History case file suggested by Ecuadorwas used,for both 
historical information and publications, and thus the data obtained was dig- 
italised through the case file. The thematics were enshrined in the identifi- 
cation of roads, the description ofthe use, maintenance and destruction of 
the Camino Real but not ceasing to consider the background supporting the 
different components ofthe Project, such as: the geographical component 
including toponymy; the biotic component including animal and vegetable 
species, and ecosystems; the archaeological and architectural component, 
including Pre-Hispanic constructions and social communities. 


ANDEAN ROADS IN INCAN TIMES 


As with all Andean ethnicities, Incas claimed they were descended from a 
paqarina, a tribal matrix to which they attributed the origin of their founding 
ancestor. Early chroniclers claim the Incas' paqarina was located in Paqa- 
reqtampu, a cave some 30 km south of Cusco. 

What was once the great kingdom of the ninth Inca, Wiraqocha Inca (prior 
to 1438), was overshadowed by the increasingly real threat of the Chanka, a 
western ethnic group from Cusco, who lay in wait for the Incas. The Chanka 
people were organised around a rich and powerful leadership who had ac- 
cess to both Andean foothills. 

Around 1438, the Chanka invaded the lands of the Abancay valley, one of 
the most fertile areas west of Cusco. Next, they headed to Cusco. In the 
face of this advance, Wiraqocha deemed any opposition useless, and de- 
cided, together with his son and successor to the throne, Inca Urqo, to 
withdraw to the Q'qyaqhawana (Huchuyqosqo-Calca) fortress. Pachakuti, 
another one of his sons, decided to defend the city and finally defeated the 
Chanka. The unexpected victory of the Incas when faced with their nearest, 
most powerful enemies, opened up huge possibilities with the road Sys¬ 
tem. Pachakuti very cunningly distributed the loot among his soldiers and 
displaced Wiraqocha Inca as the leader of the kingdom. His first act was to 
occupy the Chankas' lands and annex the entire high plateau región, after 
which he headed north to Cajamarca. The expansión placed the Inca State 
in a critical State of imbalance, especially because it was sustantained by 
the advancement and empowerment of some of the Inca's sons as military 
chiefs (Qhapaq Inca 1445-1450). One of the newly elevated sons plotted to 
overthrow Pachakuti, but Pachakuti foresaw this and killed him. Another 
son,Thopa Inca, headed up armies and moved along the coast to the Moche 
valley until arriving at the great Chan Chan, forcing the Chimú to submit to 
his authority with unexplainable ease. He then headed north, conquering 
everywhere he went, all the way to Quito. Pachakuti Inca, a great organiser, 
rebuilt Cusco and began the construction of the great road network. Thopa 
Inca Yupanki continued his father's work by expanding the Inca Empire. 


He annexed nearly the entire coast, including Qolla territory and northern 
Tucumán. Among his great accomplishments, he is credited with building 
Saqsawaman. He gathered a great army and divided it into three parts. 
Thopa Inca Yupanki was murdered in 1493 and was succeeded by Wayna 
Qhapaq. After the wide expansión the Inca had achieved during the reign of 
his predecessor, it was time to reorganise the administration. However, the 
military campaigns did not stop. The Inca began conquests beyond Quito in 
an expedition which lasted little more than ten years, neglecting the entire 
north front and having to launch many emergency campaigns. Around 1523, 
the territory was almost entirely besieged or pacified and northwards it had 
reached its máximum boundaries, that is, the Ecuador-Colombia border. 
During these years, expanding the Inca territory or keeping internal peace 
were no longer the solé concern for the sovereign as a strange disease de¬ 
scended from the north, annihilating people at its path,. His concern was 
not unfounded, as he died of smallpox in 1528. 

The Tawantinsuyu was divided into four main suyus called Chinchaysuyu, 
Kuntisuyu, Antisuyu and Qollasuyu. In turn, each of them was divided into 
provinces, approximately 80 in the entire Inca territory, which were ‘put to¬ 
gether' on the basis of pre-existing populations and the needs of the State. 
Provinces could hold more than one ethnic group and their control was 
structured under a decimal accounting system which was kept or recorded 
in what were called khipus (talking knots). 

As previously noted, the Tawantinsuyu was divided into four main suyus for 
increasing order, to improve its administration. The Chinchaysuyu derived 
its ñame from the Chincha ethnicity from the south-central coast of Perú. 
It included the Peruvian coasts, adjacent high lands and the northern An¬ 
des. The Antisuyu was north and northwest of Cusco, and was thus called 
because of the mountain's températe forests on the known as Andes (Antis). 
Qollasuyu was the largest part of the empire, from the high lands Southern 
of Perú, following the high plateau up to Central Chile and north-western 
Argentina. It took its ñame from the Qolla, a macroethnicity who inhabited 



the northern area of Lake Titicaca. The Kuntisuyu 
was the smallest part, occupying the land from 
south-eastern Cusco to the Pacific Ocean. (D'AI- 
troy, 2003:120 y; Parssinen, 2003). 

After dividing the Tawantinsuyu and forcing the 
populations to submit to his authority, He used 
the vast road network, which today is called *Cami¬ 
no Inca ' or ‘ Red Vial Andina ' (Inca Road or Ande- 
an Road System) as a form of communication 
between the different towns. For Incas this net- 
work represented a system of transport, spatial 
organisation, protection, workforce distribution 
and trade. Moreover, it was a means to delimit the 
four basic divisions of the Empire. The roads Sys¬ 
tems, therefore, started at the capital, Cusco, and 
reached each of the four suyus (Hyslop, 1992:31). 
It became a Symbol of Inca power and authori- 
ty, where the peoples under power were involved 
in the construction and maintenance of the road 
network as part of their duties to the State. (Ibid.). 

Qollasuyu was made up of the vast región from 
the Pacific coast to warm Amazon lands, from 
Southern Cusco to north Chile and Argentina. 
This territory was divided into two provinces or 
Jatun Apocazgos: Qollao and Charcas, the división 
of which was halfway the Desaguadero River, cov- 
ering a wide range of ecological and altitudinal 
variations classified from west to east as the Urco 
and Urna suyos (Platt et a\> 2006). 

The Urcosuyo were an Aymará-speaking, superior 
and warlike people; while their counterparts, the 


Umasuyo , spoke Puquina, Uruquilla and Uru, and 
were considered inferior and under the power of 
the Urcosuyo (Bouyesse-Cassagne 1986 y 1987). 
The Urcosuyo territory was, in turn, divided into 
another half: alaayungas or ‘high yunga' and in- 
cluded the Pacific valleys. The Umasuyo was divid¬ 
ed into Manqhayunga or ‘low yunga' and included 
Eastern Amazon valleys. Apparently, Qhapaq Ñan 
ran alongthe tambos (inns) located in the head of 
each suyo on the high plateau, in a coid climate, 
that was civilised, benevolent and fertile (Sánchez, 
2008: 76). 

The Urco and Urna roads represented the dual 
social and spatial organization of Ayllus. They 
were designed to follow the water axis along the 
Azángaro River, Lake Titicaca, Desaguadero River 
and Lake Poopó, which was considered a sacred 
centre for the Qolla and Charcas confederations 
(Bouyesse-Cassagne, 1986; Zuidema, 1989). Ac- 
cording to the list of inns compiled by Guarnan 
Poma de Ayala, the Urcu road ran along an exten- 
sive route from Cusco to the western margin of 
Lake Titicaca, up to Desaguadero, and from there 
entered the Bolivian cities of Machaca, Caquingo- 
ra, Callapa, Totora, Choquecota, Andamarca, Aul- 
lagas and Porco.). 

The Urna road was located on the east bank of the 
water axis. It included the inn-towns of Puerto 
Acosta, Carabuco, Ancoraimes and Achacachi and 
continued to Pucarani, Laja Viacha, Calamarca, 
Sica Sica, Hayo Hayo, Caracollo, Sora Sora, Mach¬ 



Mapa de la cordillera en que habita la nación Chiriguana 
que por la parte del Este confina con la provincia de los 
Charcas en distancia de 170 leguas de longitud (sic) Norte 
Sur y de longitud por lo más angosto. 


aca, Pocoata and Charcas. The road had various 
branches. One cross road left Desaguadero and 
headed to Guaqui, Tiwanaku and Viacha to join 
the Urna branch in Calamarca. A third road left 
Paria towards Sora Sora, Peñas, Huari, Sevaruyo, 
Opoco, Colorado Inn, Chorolque, Tupiza, Villazón 
and Calahoyo, on the Argentine border. 

Regarding Pachakuti's presence at the Qollao, 
Mesa Mesa: Gisbert and Mesa Gisbert explain that 
all chroniclers agree that Pachakuti only carne to 
Qollao once, which is why it is believed that the 
appalling Ayaviri affair-a bloody event which re- 
mains in the Qollas' memory-took place during 
this expedition. We already know that the Qollao 
people did not expect the Inca to be an aggressor, 




as indicated by many chroniclers, including Cieza, who claims that Pacha- 
kuti found Ayaviri (Colla border town) unguarded, killing them all, men and 
women alike. This event was so devastating that the Inca himself had to 
repopulate the entire región with the help of mitimaes (resettlements). 

Qollas were intimidated by this, and following the Chuchi Cápac defeat, all 
other supporters surrendered. 

Before returning to Cusco, the Inca visited the Qollao and passed through 
the Omasuyos región to Copacabana and the Titicaca islands, where he 
lived for a while and kept himself busy by erecting a palace for his descend- 
ants. Once the palace was completed, he returned to Cusco taking with 
him Chuchi Cápac and other cinches (leaders) he had defeated. According 
to Sarmiento, the Qolla King was decapitated and his cinche captains were 
thrown to the beasts, who were kept just for this purpose in a house called 
Sangahuasi. (Mesa, Gisbert and Mesa Gisbert, 2003: 34-35). 

Cieza de León and other chroniclers tell us about Aymará uprisings; shortly 
after the Qollao conquest, the Inca Yupanki entered the Andes province: 

The Indians say that since the Collao is so vast and at the time such a large num- 
ber of people lived there and some very powerful local noble people did not wish to 
abide by the Incas claiming it was smallfrom them since their parents werefree.... 
and since so many great lands belonged to one lord and master, that they took the 
first chance they had to rebel, as they all abhorred the control the Inca had on them. 
(Cieza de León, 1847) 

However, the Qollasuyu people were not happy under Inca rule and despite 
their efforts, the Inca could not uprootor elimínate the Aymará language, as 
it had done with the languages of other conquered peoples. It couldn’t en- 
tirely impose its administrative System either, in fact, even to this day natives 
from Qollasuyu are grouped in ayllus (communities) as their grandparents 
were before Pachakuti conquered them. (Mesa, Gisbert and Mesa Gisbert, 
2003:35). 

To the Incas, the ‘camino de la sierra’ ,(mountain road) was the road Sys¬ 
tem which ran lengthwise along and followed the direction of the mountain 
ranges. There was another road which ran along the coast or plains cal led 
‘camino de la costa’ (coastal road) (Morales Padrón, 1988:55). 






















































The construction of Inca Roads are not based on a unique pre-established 
type of structure, shape or design but are constructions aimed at serving 
specific and practical purposes, which is why its shape changes depending 
on the environment they cross. Thus, the Inca Road is shaped like a ‘rigió 
straight Une, the ground permitting, and undulating where the principie of least 
effort demands it, which skirts the hill with a slowly ascending curve, overcoming 
the precipice with granite stairways or descending steps and a cleverly calculated 
drairí. (Strube, 1963:13). 

Pachakuti, Thopa Yupanki and Wayna Qhapaq were the brains behind the 
construction of the Inca road, ordering the building of roads at the heights 
of mountain ranges to facilítate communication between the capital and the 
northernmost provinces ofthe Inca territory. During theirjourney they built 
road inns, warehouses and houses at regular intervals along the Cusco-Qui¬ 
to road to Service travellers. These Inca inns and houses were called palaces 
by other travellers. (Humboldt, 2004: 95) 

According to Hagen, there were two road sections, one of them called the 
Camino Real or locally Qhapaq Ñan and the coast road. The former went 
through: 

‘the Andes from the edge of the Empire, on the banks of the Ancasmao River, des¬ 
cending through Ecuador, Perú, Bolivia and from there to Argentina (ending in Tucu- 
mán) and then on to Chile, where it ended on the Maulé River. There the Incas built 
afortress, and their southernmost station, in Purumauca. [And the latter], the coast 
road, which began at Tumbes, the border town which marked the Coastal limit of the 
Inca kingdom, went south through the desert, following the whole length of Perú; 
and from there descended up to the interior of Chile, connecting at Copiapó with the 
road coming from Argentina, and went further down to the Maulé River, in Chile, 
where it ended' (Hagen, 2004: 223). 

Furthermore, this author mentions the existence of a side road conceived 
especially for the transport of gold from the Carabaya mines east of Lake 
Titicaca, Santa Bárbara, Zaruma and Zamora in Ecuador;. He also States that 
there were military roads of special width, such as the one from Huánuco 
to Chachapoyas (Ibid). 

Generally, the width ofthe Inca Coastal road wasy m and this was determined 
through measurements made by the Hagan expedition on along the 1,000 


km (Ibid.) road. However, according to Hyslop the width had differences of 
1, 8 or 10 meters (Hyslop, 1992:104), dimensions which do not match, and 
therefore it is recognised that this variation is related to its strength in sup- 
porting the kind of traflñc occupying this route. It is worth mentioning that 
coast roads were built without resorting to artificial surfaces, but rather with 
tracks on swamp roads. On hillsides they were designed as paths and city 
entrances were often cobbled in brief sections (Hagen, 2004: 223-224). Side 
walls were another distinctive feature ofthe Inca road as they were meant to 
contain sand and mark the road (Ibid.). As a result of these distinguishing 
features, it is believed that their engineers followed an overall plan, not only 
for the road, but also in building bridges, stepped paths, in order to flank 
mountains with a almost perpendicular slopes; the drainage and shaping of 
land show general uniformity along this entire section (Ibid. 225). 

Thanks to the efforts made both by UNESCO and the Regional Qhapaq Ñan 
Team, the sections ofthe Inca road which, to date still exist, have been iden- 
tified, recorded, catalogued and inventoried. The following sections having 
been selected for nomination to the World Heritage List: 

ARGENTINA 

Sections selected for nomination are: Jujuy, Salta (AGI, Charcas, 34), Catama- 
rca (Levillier,1956:13; Strube, 1963: 43), La Rioja, San Juan, Mendoza (AGI, Pa- 
tronage, 28, R. 14; AGI, MP-Buenos_Aires, 201; AGI, MP-Buenos_Aires,204; 
MP-Buenos_Aires,25o)Tucumán (Strube, 1963:58; AGI, Charcas, 34). 

These roads are mentioned in the following historical documents: 

fol.4v) Afewyears befare the Spanish entered Perú, the Inca of the kingdom, a war- 
like Indian with great thoughts, after news of the kindness, richness and fértility of 
Chile, sent a powerful army with a large number of Indians to conquer the land. They 
entered through the town ofTucumán and started to cross those snowy mountains 
on the same road used by the Spanish from Mendoza and San Juan to the city of 
Santiago, as may be appreciated today, and I have seen this because of the ruins that 
resemble the large buildings with walls used on Qhapaq Ñan, as was their custom 
to show power and barbarie strength, continuing the buildings even in the roughest 
areas of the mountains, which is six or eight leagues widefrom any angle...’ (AGI, 
Patronage, 28, R.14) 


MP-Buenos_Aires, 201. Map showing the difference in distance and amenities between the 
ancient road with the open Indian border. Dated 1797. Map catalogue number: Buenos_Aires, 
336. With writings by D. Francisco Serra Canals on the construction of a bridge on the Desa¬ 
guadero River. 

MP-BUENOS_AIRES, 250. Map of the great Chilean mountain range with part of the main 
road Crossing it from Santiago to Mendoza, as established by the writings of the then President 
of the Kingdom, Field Marshal Ambrosio Higgins Vallenar. Finished in 1791. Map catalogue 
number: Submitted with letter No. 89 and with the proper file, by the then President of Chile, 
Ambrosio Higgins Vallenar, to the Marquis of Bajamar. 

-‘(fol.2r) Question 3. Further, do they know that (...) the inhabitants of that city helped popúlate and 
conquer the cities of Córdoba, Salta, Villa de Madrid andjujuy, and at their own expense and with the help 
ordinarily provided by the citizens of Talayera de Esteco to the city of Salta, helped it overeóme Indians, and 
make Royal Roads of Perú safe; and thanks to this government is today populated, which would not be the 
case if they had lacked that help’ 

‘22. Further, do they know that the visitingjudge, when he passed by this city, before he appraised this land, 
made such a brief stop that he did not see but one Indian on the Camino Real, and as the Indians of this city 
were remotely located at twenty, twenty-eight and thirty-six leagues away, he made them come to register 
here, issuing an orderfromjujuy, twenty-eight leagues from this city,for all Indians to assemble in this city, 
and his stop was so brief that as the Indians carne from sofar away and the tide of the local wide river was 
so high, some could not see him, and he lefi without visiting them or registering them, and he had had the 
same issue with some Indians from farms, and many of them could not be registered (...)' 

Friar Pedro López Valero’s testimony: ‘(fol.yr) And this witness saw them with his own eyes go to the towns 
of Salta, Villa de Madrid andjujuy many times (...). (fol.yv)And through this and the usual help provided 
to those cities and villages, they were supported and populated, and thus the Royal Roads to Perú were 
made safe, and before thirty toforty armed soldiers went through, taking turns to sleep,fearing manyf- 
ghts where many of them died (...) and here until those towns were built, at which point Royal Roads were 
made safe, this government communicated with the kingdoms of Perú, Chile, Paraguay, Buenos Aires, and 
Brazil,facing no risk (fol.8r). Were it notfor those citizens such safety and population would not have been 
achieved (...)* 

Declaration of Cristóbal Rodríguez stated: ‘(fol.2iv)Andfor this purpose Royal Roads were made 
safe (fol.22r) and subsequently populated, coming from Perú to this land only one man without a 
single weapon, and which if not populated, could not have been thus secured f 



Plano (mapa) de la obra y saca del Río Tunuyan, con demostración 
del terreno que ocupa. La latitud se gradúa por ‘cuadras’ y la 
longitud por leguas 


Plano que demuestra la situación de las Ciudades de Mendoza y San Luis, en 
la Provincia de Cuyo, y dirección de sus caminos Reales. 


























Father Gerónimo de Godoy stated: ‘(fol.35v) (...) Since it was very convenient 
to serve our lord, God, all three populations, in order to make the Roya/ Roads 
of the King, our lord and master, secare,, and because to go through them armed 
people were necessary, due to the many robberies and murders that natives com- 
mitted against passengers leaving to the kingdom of Perú (...)”. (AGI, Charcas 
34. Information submitted in Nuestra Señora deTalavera de Madrid, town 
of Tucumán, 7 February 1613). 

‘This province was quite a nuisance because of the Mocoví enemy and other peoples 
from the province of Chaco, who have infested the cities ofjujuy, Salta and Esteco, 
since they are closest to the border, and the Camino Real because of trade with Perú, 
becausefor the last twoyears, more than one hundred andffty souls have perished, 
with the burglaries and arsons infarms and tradesmen’s carts. And because we must 
make repairs, both in this valley and other cities, and as the distance is so vast, 
grievances are not addressed but atyour expense, and notwithstanding the extreme 
State of destitution we are in, we have never excused ourselves, ñor shall we ever. And 
it is certain that by not overcoming these crowds and submitting them to obey y our 
authority, we willfnd ourselves with this continuous toiT. (AGI, Charcas 34 . Letter 
from the Cata marca Town Council to His Majesty. Cata marca, 2oJuly i6yg). 

Geographical ñames and toponymy related to the sections of QÑ Argentina 
(Carlos Zanolli). 

Jujuy: Calahoyo (Strube, 1963:46), Moreta, Casabindo (Strube, 1963:46), El 
Moreno (Strube, 1963:46), Cochinoca, Quebrada de Humahuaca (Strube, 
1 963:53), San Antonio de Humahuaca, Moreta, Jujuy Valley, Ocloyas, San 
Francisco de Tilcara, Pucará de Tilcara, Santa Rosa de Purmamarca, San 
Francisco de Paula de Uquía. 

Salta: Morohuasi, Payogasta, Chañi mountains, Pascha mountains, Quebra¬ 
da del Toro , Lerma Valley, Incahuasi, Abra del Palomar, Quebrada del Toro 
(Strube, 1963:53;, El Rosal, Carachipampa, Saladillo, Abra de Pascha, Fuerte 
Grande and Fuerte Chico, the Calchaquí Valley, City of Salta, Animaná. 

Catamarca: (Levillier, 1956:13; Hyslop,i992:104): Yocavil Valley, Quebrada de 
las Minas, Potrero Chaquiago, El Shincal, Batungasta, Pucará de Aconquija, 
Punta de Balasto. 




La Rioja: (Levillier, 1956: 13; Strube, 1963: 54) Sierra de Famatina (Hys- 
lop,1992:104), Vinchina Department, Ruinas de la lambería), Chilecito (Levil¬ 
lier,1956: 13; Strube,1963: 54), Todos Los Santos de la Nueva Rioja, Abaucan 
Valley, Hualfín Valley, Andalgalá Valley, Vinchina, Tinogasta (Levillier,1956: 
13; Strube,1963: 54). 

Province of Cuyo (San Juan and Mendoza): Cajón del río Mendoza-de las 
Cuevas, Uspallata Valley (Hyslop, 1992:104), Ranchillos Ravine, Calingasta 
Valley (Levillier,1956:14), Diamante River (Río Diamante), Güentota Valley 
(Valle de Güentota), Mahuelturata, Límite Mountain Range (Cordillera del 
Límite), Uspallata River, Quebrada del Estero de los Chacales, Quebrada del 
Estero de los Ranchillos, Villavicencio, Los Ranchillos Stream, Punta de las 
Vacas. 

BOLIVIA 

Sections selected for nomination are: Collasuyu Main Road: Desaguade¬ 
ro section (Strube,1963: 44); Viacha (AGI, Escribanía, 844A) Chucuito (Stru¬ 
be,1963: 44); Camino Real, Titicaca (Strube,1963: 43 y; Levillier,1956:13); Yun- 
guyo, Tiquina, Pumata, Chulli, llavi, Acos, Chuquito, Paucarcolla, Xullaca, 
Collao (Strube,1963: 43; and Levillier,1956: 13); Pucara, Ayaviri (Strube,1963: 
43); Pacajes (Strube,1963: 44). 

The historical documentation regarding these sections are: 

Fol.529r-593r. ‘Evidence produced by Indians in Guaqui, Tiaguanaco, Viacha, Ca- 
camarca, Hayohayo and Sicasica, and from Indians with inns on the Camino 
Real, regarding Service ofinns’. In the city of La Paz, 14 April 1563. 

(fol.529r) 1. Firstly, they know news of Indians, towns and royaI tambos of 
Guaqui, Tiaguanaco, Laja and Viacha, Cacamarca, Hayohayo and Sicasica, as 
well as have hearing about the Indians in Machaca, Cacayavire, Caquimgora and 
Callapa, and with what time '. 

2 . Further, do they know that to travel from the city of Lima and the city of Cusco 
and from all other cities below the village of Potosí, or to this city of La Plata, the 
Camino Real universally goes through tambos and the towns of Guaqui, Tiaguanaco, 
Viacha, Cacamarca, Hayoyayo and Sicasica, and everyone goes through them, In- 
dians and Spaniards alike, and fol.§2gv) those tambos give them shelter and protec- 



tionfrom lndians,frewood, mate, and other necessities usually given in royal tambos and passengersfrom these kingdoms, to passers-by’. (AGI, Notarial Records, 844 A, Cases heard 
by the La Plata High Court. Nativesfrom Caquingora, M¡chaca, Cacayavire and Callapa, province of Pacassas (Pacajes) with the chieftains of Calamarca, Guaqui and Tragoranaco 
on the working of Tambos. 1583). 

Qollasuyu central road (Desaguadero-Viacha): This road was travelled by Pedro Cieza de León (1553) and described as: 

*The roadfrom Cusco to the city of La Paz, the towns until coming out of the territory the Indians called canches. 

There are some eighty leaguesfrom Cusco to La Paz, and it ought to be known that befare this town was populated, all the towns and valleys subject to this new city of La Paz, were 
on the Cusco border. Therefore, coming from Cusco on the Camino Real of Collasuyo, people arrive to the narrows of Mohína, fnding on the left side the Quispicanche chambers; 
leaving Cusco, the road crosses this place, on a wide road and with very sturdy stonework. In Mohínayoufnd bogfull of canals, which the road crosses on greatfoundations which 
serve as roads. Mohína once had great buildings, now they are all lost and destroyed’ (Cieza de León, 1553 . Chapter XCVII). 

Both Friar Reginaldo Lizárraga (1605) and Cabeza de Vaca (1885) mention the existence of the Camino Real which, starting at Desaguadero, went through the 
city of Tiahuanacu in the direction of Potosí. The Desaguadero-Tiwanaku-Viacha section is a major part of the sacred area (taypi), joining the roads and areas of 
Urcosuyu and Umasuyu del Qollasuyu. In ethnohistory, this road has been mentioned as fundamental in the sense that it travels crosswise through the central 
area of the Qollao región (Platt et al. 2006). 

‘The faundation of the city called Nuestra Señora de la Paz, who was itsfounder and the roadfrom there to the village of Plata. 





From the point ofTiaguanaco, on the straight roadyou reach Viacha, which is seven 
leaguesfrom Tiaguanac. On the left handyoufnd the towns called Cacayavire, Ca- 
quingora, Mal lamo and other of this quality, and Ifind there is no point in naming 
all of them in particular, including the plain to the other town they cali Guarina, 
a place which was where the battle between Diego Centeno and Gonzalo Pizarro 
had taken place; it was remarkable (as will be written there), and many captains 
and knights died there following the King's party under the fag of captain Diego 
Centeno and some the accomplices of Gonzalo Pizarro, whom God made victor. To 
arrive at the city of La Paz one must leave the Inca Camino Real and leave the town 
ofLaja; one day’s journey onwardsyoufnd the city, in the narrow of a small valley 
formed by hills, and in the most suitable,fattest area the city wasfounded, because 
of the water and frewood, which abound in this small valley, as the land is more 
temperóte than the plains and meadows of the Collao, which is above it and here 
there is nothing to provide the necessities such cities require, notwithstanding that it 
has been discussed by the inhabitants of moving near the great Lake Titicaca or by 
the towns ofTiaguanaco or Guaqui. But it will be grounded on the Chuquiabo valley, 
where inyears past rich miners extracted a great dea! of gold. The Incas did not think 
much of this Chuquiabo; near there is the town of Oyune, where they say on top of 
a great snowy peak there is a big treasure hidden in a temple ancient people had, 
which cannot befound, and nobody knows where it is. This city, Nuestra Señora de 
la Paz, wasfounded by captain Alonso de Mendoza, in the ñame of the Emperor, our 
lord and master, when Pedro de la Gasea, Esquire, presided over this kingdom, in the 
year i§§g. In this valley formed by hills, where the city wasfounded, maize and some 
trees, though not many, aregrown, together with Spanish vegetables and vegetables. 
The Spanish are well provided with maintenance and fsh from the lake and many 
fruits brought over from warm valleys, where a great dea! of wheat is grown, and 
cows, goats and other cattle are raised. This city has rough and dijfcult ways out, as 
it is, like I said, in the middle of the mountains; a small riverfows by with verygood 
water. There are some ninety leaguesfrom La Paz to the village of Plata, province 
of Charcas. From there on, to go on properly, I will return to the Camino Real I left, 
from Viacha to Hayohayo, where there were once great chambersfor Incas. Further 
past Hayohayoyoufnd Siquisica, which is asfar as the Colla región, since on either 
sideyoufnd their towns. Then on from S ¡siquisica is the town of Caracol lo, eleven 
leagues away, located on some green meadows near the province of Paria, greatly 
loved by Incas; with locáis attired as everybody else, wearing a headdress resembling 
small caps made of wool. Onceyou couldfnd here the lords served by their Indians, 
and there were warehouses and roya! chambersfor Incas and a temple of the sun. To¬ 



day one can see a great number ofhigh graves, where they put their departed. Indian 
peoples subject to Paria, called the Caponota and many more, are now settled on the 
lake and other parts of this area; further on there are the towns of Pocoata, Macha, 
Caracara, Moromoro, and near the Andes onefnds other provinces and great lords’ 
(Cieza de León, 1553. Chapter CVI). 

COLOMBIA 

Sections selected for nomination are: San Juan de Pasto (Strube, 1963: 20; 
Humboldt, 2004: 95; AGI, Quito, 8, R.12, N. 33); Rumichaca, Municipalities: 

Pasto,Tangua,Yacuanquer, Imues, Funes, lies, Puerres, Córdoba, Contadero, 
Pupiales, Potosí, Ipiales. 

These sections are accompanied by the following historical information: 

(fol.^r) ‘Pedro de Hinojosa, the judge in Our Royal High Court and a resident of the 
city of Santa Fe de Quito (...) asyou well know, the Judge in our High Court, García 
de Valverde, Esquire, went to visit the cities of San Juan de Pasto, Almaguer and Villa 
de Madrigal in the government of Popayán, and took a committeefor such purpose 
and to visit the boundaries of the city, and it is suitablefor Indian towns in the city of 
Quito to be visited to provide as they seefit and as ordered by us; one Judge having 
seen a part of the district of our High Court, he must go to another Court, and must 
pay a visit toyou, Pedro de Hinojosa, Esquire, as it was confrmed by the president 
and Judges of our High Court and agreed on to be entrusted toyou via this letter. 
And so we did, and we require that upon receipt of this letter on behalf of our Court 
you take leave and personally visit the Indian towns on the boundaries of the city of 
San Francisco del Quito, including the stretchfrom the town ofTalcán and all others 
in the región up to and including the town of Pancalco, as well as other towns on 
the boundaries on either side and on the Camino Real, and conduct a headcount of 
their inhabitants, taking down their ñames ...’ (AGI, Quito 8, R.12, N.33, Statement 
of the Judge of the Quito High Court Pedro de Hinojosa, requiring the payment of 
his salary. Quito, 27 February 1578). 

( ...the last conquerors of the Manco Cápac race merely erected the architectural 
works, the ruins of which you see today from the province of Cajamarca, the Sou¬ 
thern limit of the oíd kingdom of Quito, up to the Pasto mountains. Among them, 
one of the most celebrated and better conserved is Callo or Caño, described, though 
imperfectly, by Mr. Jorge Juan, [Antonio] Ulloa and La Condamine, on their trips to 
Perú,../(Humboldt, 2004: 95). 
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CHILE 


(AGI, Patronage 28, R.14; AGI, Charcas, 34). The Collao Road from Lipez 
(Strube, 1963: 45) through the Portezuelo del Inca (Strube, 1963: 45) and ar- 
riving at Catarpe by the Atacama Salt Mine. 

Lailay, Cocolana, Panin, Paniri, Turi, Caspana, Vegas de Chita, Rio Grande 
de San Bartolo, San Pedro de Atacama, Atacama Salt Fiat (Hyslop, 1992:104; 
Strube, 1963: 45). 

Incahuasi-Lari Sections: 

Stations: Hito Inn (Tambo Hito), Portezuela del Inca, Tambo Chac-lnga, 
Apacheta Inn (Tambo Apacheta), Quebrada Colana, Katisuna, Turi (Stru¬ 
be,1963: 48), Cerro Verde, Incawasi, Mirador del Inca Inn (Tambo Mirador del 
Inca), Koiche, El Salado, San Bartolo, Salado Inn (Tambo Salado), El Lito Inn 
(Tambo El Lito), Catarpe Alto Inn (Tambillo Catarpe Alto), Catarpe, Mount 
El Plomo (Cerro El Plomo), Atacama, Pucara de Turi, Arica (AGI, Escribanía, 
844A; Strube,1963: 45), Maulé River(rio Maulé). 

Sections selected for nomination are: 

• Putre-Zapahuira subsection 

• Incahuasi - Lasaña subsection 

• Cupo - Catarpe subsection 

• Camar-Peine subsection 

• Portal del Inca - Finca de Chañaral subsection 

Forthese sections, the recorded historical documents State: 

'Chile, even when itfrst shook Túpac Inca’s power, became annexed after twoyears 
offght, and the natives paid tribute. Huayna Cápac made the trip again, reinforcing 
garrisons along the roads and changing the governor, thus thatgreat territorial belt 
remained in the empire without causing any diffculty’ (LeviWier, ^56:30). 

(fol.3r) 'And from San Bartolomé there seem to be, nestled on the great mountainsi- 
des, Indian towns with locáis of the land of Chile, the Quales, and although they have 
been at war and rebebed, there has not been as much great courage and obstinacy as 
claimed by others, and their territory stretches from the Camino Real to the Southern 
seas. Yet within the boundaries of the city of Concepción, from the Nuble River up to 


the Biovio River, there have been some people who have caused much grief and have 
waged war with outstanding courage, such as in the provinces of Gualqui, Rere and 
Tarochina (...). 

(fol.4v) 'A few years before the Spanish entered Perú, the Inca of the kingdom, a 
warlike Indian with great thoughts, after news of the kindness, richness andfertility 
of Chile, sent a powerful army with a large number of Indians to conquer that land. 
They entered through the town ofTucumán and started to cross those snowy moun- 
tains on the same road used by the Spanish from Mendoza and San Juan to the city 
of Santiago, as may be appreciated today, and I have seen this because of the ruins 
that resemble the large buildings with walls used on tambos, as was their custom to 
show power and barbarie strength, continuing those buildings even in the roughest 
area of the mountains, which is six or eight leagues widefrom any angle...’ (AGI, 
Patronage 28, R.14). 

(fol.sgór) 'By order of Francisco de Toledo,your Viceroy of these lands (...) we have 
been ordered that everyfaction and repartimiento [labour división] should be served 
in our own tambos and towns, this has been in our possession for over eight years 
since the last visit (fol.§g6v). Because of the new events that have come about since 
the issuance ofyour Roy al provisión (...) in particular, and notably, trade ships and in 
this kingdom have moved to the port of Arica, which has also become a stopoverfor 
ships, and therefore our tambos and towns are frequented by passengers, tradesmen 
and other people, as are the tambos on the Camino Real from Potosí and this city 
to Cusco and Arequipa, and we have eight tambos to attentively serve Indians and 
rams, and those from Omasuyo, the latter unfairly expecting us to help them serve, 
and they serve no more than six tambos, as may be clearly seen in this painting 
enclosed herewith, and we need not be disturbed by such novelty (...) therefore we 
pray Your Highness may replace and suspend the Roy al provisión (...) stating that 
every repartimiento should serve in the tambos and locations (fol.sgyr) which up to 
now have been in proper condition and in our possession to serve (.../(AGI, Notarial 
Records 844 A, Complaints brought before the La Plata High Court. Indians from 
Caquingora, Michaca, Cacayavire and Callapa, province ofPacassas (Pacajes), with 
chiefiains of Calamarca, Guaqui and Tragoranaco on the Service of Tambos, 1583). 

'Your governor, Juan Ramírez de Velasco (...) has populated this village, between 
the cities of Nuestra Señora de Talavera and San Felipe de Salta, in the middle of 
the road, twenty-two leagues from each of them, and thirty from San Miguel and 
ffty-fvefrom Santiago del Estero, head of this government, partly comfortable and 
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Geo-referenced map of Inca roads. Strube, 1963. 





































very fertile, and on the banks of a great river enclosed in many hills and thickets, 
where there used to be many a death since Indians had notyet been conquered or 
subdued, with the population of which, by God’s will, many locáis will serve Your 
Majesty, and RoyaI Roads will be safe, and what is more, by populating this area, we 
would save over 20 leagues of roadfrom Buenos Ay res to Potosí and Chile, as a new 
road suitablefor carts was discovered after the population, and by saving the twenty 
leagues thus preventing many Indian and Spanish deaths, which due to lack of water 
used to take place on the oíd road, as there wereforty leagues of unpopulated land 
without water (.../.(Charcas 34. Letterfrom the Madrid council to His Majesty. Villa 
de Madrid, 2 September 1592). 

ECUADOR 

Places related to the Camino Real are: Tulcán (Strube,i9Ó3: 20; Humboldt 
Alexander, 2004: 95); Montufar; Mira, Ibarra; Cayambe, Quito; Salcedo 
(Humboldt, 2004:112); Alausí - Inn-Cañar (El Tambo-Cañar) (Humboldt, 
2004:108; Hyslop,1992:104; AGI, Irrelevant,1528,1x1.10); Inn - Azogues (El 
Tambo-Azogues); Saraguro, Loja (AGI, Indiferente, 1528,1x1.40; AGI, Patron- 
age,28,R.i3), Quilanga, Espíndola. 

Sections and subsections selected for nomination are: Province of Carchi, 
sections: Rumichaca, Pulcas - Troya, Mariscal Sucre - Inn, La Paz (El Tambo, 
La Paz)- Quebrada Túpala, Loma Virgen - Chiquito, Juan Montalvo - Cabuy¬ 
al. Province of Imbabura, section: Piman -Caranqui. 

• Province of Pichincha. Section: Campana Pucará - Quitoloma. 

• Province of Cotopaxi. Section: Nagsiche - Panzaleo. 

• Provinces of Chimborazo and Cañar. Subsection: Achupallas - Ingapir- 
ca. Sections: Palcañan Grande - Palcañan Chico, Inn - Honorato Vásquez 
(El Tambo - Honorato Vásquez), Cerro de Cojitambo (Loma Curiquinga) 
- Rumiurco, Pachamama - Llacao. 

• Province of Azuay. Sections: Llaviuco - Llaviuco, Mamamag - Mamamag, 
Paredones - Paredones, Hierba Buena - Hierba Buena, San Antonio - 
San Antonio, Santa Martha - Santa Martha. 


Province of Guayas: Section: Botija Paqui- Botija Paqui. 


• Province of Loja. Subsection: Quebrada Huatuchi - Plaza del Inca-Las 
Aradas. Sections: Caragshillo- Cañaro - Tunearía, Oñacapa - Loma de 
Paila (La Zarza), Ciudadela - Vinoyaco Grande, Jimbura - Puente Roto, 
San José - Llamacanchi - Las Limas. 

Recorded historical information: 

(fol.2r) ‘The Indians of Rui Diez de Fuenmayor are divided into three factions, the 
magistrates (curacas) of which are called Sancho Aruñe, Hernando Maysancho and 
Herando Chala. The Indians ofjuan Velasques Dávila have two factions, with magis¬ 
trates Luiz Cuxi and Juan Congacha (fol.2v). Every Indian pays as tribute two silver 
pesos and half a sack, with cotton provided by the encomendero [Spaniard in charge 
of Indians], and an arroba [colonial unit] of rope and two almuds [colonial unit] of 
maize, one hen, and every f ve Indians one pig (...). In this town people have plenty of 
maize, and potatoes, which resemble truffes grown in the soil (...) 

The land is températe. It is on thefoot of the volcano called Chimborazo, which in 
Inca language means Chimbo snowy peak, which (fol.^r) is and always has been 
greatly worshipped, though not openly, because they say they were born there. They 
used to sacrifce many a maiden, lord’s daughter and local sheep (dead or alive) on 
this hill, and today there are many on thefoothill which Indians do not kill or harm, 
because they say the volcano will hurlfrost on their sownfelds ... (fol.3v) The Inca 
conquered this land before the Spanish arrived and battled half a league uphillfrom 
this town of San Andrés ... the lord who ruled this town was called “mountain”, 
whom the Inca took to Cusco to die. The Inca left as his captain and governor a man 
named Toca, and then one ofhis sons, called Atahualpa, whom the Spanish killed in 
Cajamarca and who killed this Toca because he disobeyed him. He was then succee- 
ded by Francisco Cajo, now deceased ... and his brother, Hernando Chala, inherited 
his State. Toca fathered Hernando Cuxi, who died, and was succeeded in that title 
an iIlegitímate son called Luiz Cuxi (fol.4r). The language spoken is Puruai and the 
remaining population speaks conventional Inca ... This Chimborazo volcano is one 
league and a halffrom this town. Three orfour streams risefrom it carrying with it 
different roads, and a round there, on thefoot of the snowy peak, some fallen buil- 
dings stand today where all locáis used to ojfer things whenever they pleased, and in 
those houses they lodged, and today there are weapons left by the Inca which were 
offered there ...’ (fol.4v) They worship the sun and the moon, and these two volca- 
noes stand for them. When an Indian dies, his women go to the rocks, hills and other 
parts where they used to lookfor him, and cali him by his ñame there and tell him 


everything that they used to do, singing and shedding many tears ..., and afew days 
later they bathe in the river, saying they wash toforget their husbands. Then they 
put thenn into graves in burial rocks, without priests' knowledge (fol.§r) with blankets, 
shirts they used to wear, chicha they used to drink, andfoodfor them to eat. fol.^v). 

In the past they used to, and if they can do it nowadays without the priest’s knowle¬ 
dge they do so, lay and seat a lord who died on a tiana, which is a type offor a stool 
where chieftains are seated, and then dance around it while drinking heavily ... he 
is then buried in a hole underground seated on his tiana, and that hole is covered 
so as to leave him seated with plenty of chicha, food and clothing (...)’(AGI, Irrele- 
vant,i§28, N.io, Statement about the people of San Andrés Sunxi de Riobamba, by 
Friarjuan Paz Maldonado, 1575). 

fol.ir) There are 300 leagues marked from Quito to Ciudad de los Reyes [Lima, 
the City of Kings],yet they were less, the many times I walked there. One may use 
two roads to arrive, through the mountains or by the sea. The mountain road goes 
from Quito to Cuenca, a town populated by the good Marquis of Cañete, called by 
Indians Tomebamba,ffty-ftve leagues away on the left side. From this town towards 
the sunrise you fnd Zamora, diverted thirty leagues from the road, on a very bad 
path, so much so that riding there is out of the question due to the great thickness 
of mountains and swamps. The same goesfor the road of Santiago de las Montañas 
andforty leagues from the city of Cuenca. The straight road from Lima goes through 
Cuenca to Loja, on thirty leagues of a reasonably well-kept path. From Loja towards 
the sunset you fnd the town of Juan de Salinas, including Valladolid, Loyola and 
Cumbinama. All these towns are within a ffty-league radius of Loja. (...) Turning 
around to leave Loja, on the straight roadfor Ciudad de los Reyes, one arrives in Piu- 
ra, onforty leagues of a terrible road. The road divertsfrom the left side ofjaén and 
Chahapoyas, and there are some ffty-ftve leagues from Loja tojaén, and from Jaén 
to Chahapoyas thirty leagues of reasonable road. From Piura, on the straight road 
to Ciudad de los Reyes, one arrives at Trujillo through the plains and sands, a good 
road, though there are some unpopulated areas, thegreatest beingforty leagues long 
(...). Someffty leagues on the left side of Trujillo onefnds Guánuco, and those who 
wish to go to Cusco, Collao and other places without going through Ciudad de los 
Reyes must divertfrom there (...) fol.iv) And through Guánuco (...) one arrives at 
La Parrilla [Sancta] (...). From La Parrilla, the straight road to Los Reyes arrives at a 
town (...) called Arnedo. (...) From Ciudad de los Reyes to Cusco there are over one 
hundred and thirty leagues of the worst possible road, the middle of the Guamanga 
road. From Cusco to Arequipa there are sixty leagues, (...)from Lima to Arequipa on 


the straight Coastal road there are one hundred andforty leagues (...y (AGI, Irrele- 
vant, 1528, N.40. Statement on some towns of the province of Quito, including main 
distances, n.d.). 

fol.^ov) ‘From this city [Tomebamba-Cuenca] along the Coastal road to Los Reyes, 

I only saw plains (...) all along my way. And thus about the cities here and Spanish 
settlements I cannot saying anything in particular. And thus from this city to go 
through the mountains to Los Reyes, I arrived at the city of Loja, travelling those 
thirty leagues on the left side through two remóte cities someffteen leagues away, 
one called Zamora (...) the other Jauja, and further on another called Valladolid. 
From Loja one can travel through Indian towns to the city of Chachapoyas, and from 
there one reaches the city of Guamanga, fifty leagues from Los Reyes. Between Los 
Reyes and Quito there are no more Spanish settlements than the ones I mentioned, 
on either road’. (AGI, Patronage 28, R.13. Ordinances issued by Solazar de Villasante, 
Esquire,judge in the Quito High Court, in his capacity as governor and visitingjudge 
of that province, on the redress and utilityfor such inhabitants, n.d.). 

\..the last conquerors of the Manco Cápac race merely erected the architectural Wor¬ 
ks, the ruins of which you see today from the province of Cajamarca, the Southern 
limit of the oíd kingdom of Quito, up to the Pasto mountains. Among them, one of 
the most celebrated and better conserved is Callo or Caño, described, though im- 
perfectly, by Jorge Juan, [Antonio] Ulloa and La Condamine, in their trips to Perú...' 
(Humboldt, 2004^5) 

PERU 

Selected bi-national sections: 

Perú - Bolivia: Cusco section (Levillier, 1956:157; Glave, 1989:122; AGI, Notar¬ 
ial Records, 844A; MP-Perú_Chile, 64) (Province) (Miskay-Wilkarakay-Pata- 
wasi-Paukarkancha-Vayllabamba-Yumkachimpa-Llu Hucha pamba-Abra 
de Wamiwañuspa-Paqaymayu-Runkurakay-Conchamarka-Sayaqmar- 
ka-Chakiqocha-Phuyupatamarla-Intipata Machupicchu (Hyslop,1992:104); 
Waynapicchu-Templo de la Luna; Desaguadero-Viacha (AGI, Notarial Re¬ 
cords, 844A) 

Perú - Ecuador: Aypate (Piura). Chamanal - Las Limas Sector 
National: 


• Hanan Hauk'aypata Section 

• Xauxa-Pachacamac Section 

• Vitkos-Choquequirao Section 

• Huánuco Pampa (Strube, 1963: 21) and Huamachuco Section 
(Strube, 1963: 21; Hyslop, 1992: 104) 

• Ollantaytambo-Valle de Lares - Lake Section 

• Q'eswachaka Section 

The following historical documents apply to these sections: 

fo\.^2gr-^gy. ‘Evidence produced by Indians in Guaqui, Tiaguanaco, Via- 
cha, Caja marca, Hay ohay o and Sicasica, andfrom Indians with tambos 
on the Camino Real, on the Service of tambos. In the city of La Paz, 14 
April 1563*. 

(fol.§2gr) 1. ‘Firstly, do they know and have news about Indians, towns 
and royaI tambos of Guaqui, Tiaguanaco, Laja and Viacha, Cacamarca, 
Hayohayo and Sicasica, as well as have receiving news about the Indians 
in Machaca, Cacayavire, Caquimgora and Callapo, and the time to this 
part’(AGI, Notarial Record 844 A. Cases heard by the La Plata High Court. 
Nativesfrom Caquingora, Michaca, Cacayavire and Callapo, province of 
Pacassas (Pacajes), with chieftains of Calamarca, Guaqui and Tragorana- 
co on the Service provided by Tambos. 1583” Ruled in 1585). 

“When Túpac Yupanqui and Huayna Cápac [and his army],..., completed 
the conquest of the kingdom of Quito, not only did they order the construc- 
tion of magnifcent roads on the heights of the mountain range, but also, 
in order to facilitóte communicotion between the capital and the norther- 
nmost provinces of his empire, the erection at regular intervals along the 
Cusco-Quito road of tambos, warehouses and houses which could lodge 
the prince and his entourage. These Inca tambos and houses, which other 
travellers called palaces, dated back to many centuries befare on the great 
roadfrom Cusco to Cajamarca...' (Humboldt, 2004^5). 



A RAIMONDI 
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ANDEAN ROADS DURING COLONIAL 
TIMES 


Early urban designs in the Americas followed contemporary guidelines 
known to the Spaniards and were very similar to the organization of a city as 
it was developed during the Renaissance, and thus: 

‘With the Hisponic urbanization in the Americas, Renaissance ideas were put into 
practice, still impregnated with medievalism and its power, the symbolism of the 
cross, in a model remotely inspired in classic cities../ (Núñez Sánchez, 1999:7). 

The Spanish were very concerned with the organization of cities. A first at- 
tempt at systematic city planning wasimplemented based upon the instruc- 
tions prepared by Ferdinand the Catholic and given to Pedrarias Dávila on 
4 August 1513 in Valladolid. These commands are considered a precedent in 
attempts to legislate city design. These rules could not be implemented but 
appear in the ordinances of Charles V. 

‘Ropulation laws. And when the map of the place is drawn up, divide it into squares, 
streets and buildings on a rigid grid, starting from the town square, and from it 
outline streets to the main doors and roads, leaving such an area open that even if 
the population grows signifcantly, this grid can be continued and expanded in the 
same way’. 

Instructions mentioning the regulations and the organization of founda- 
tions in pre-existing cities: ' Not all cities carne about as newfoundations. Oc- 
casionally, they were established on previous settlements; cities such as México 
City, Querétaro, Quito, Cusco, etc. were raised above other Pre-Columbian towns, 
thus creating mestizo cities'. (Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports. Sec- 
retary of State for Culture, Spain, 2002: 24). 

The instructions given to Pedrarias Dávila by Ferdinand the Catholic were 
provided entirely with the approval and signature of Philip II and constitut- 
ed a body of legal provisions on discoveries, the new population and the 
pacification of the Indies. The instructions were issued on 13 July 1573 and 


were made up of one hundred and forty-eight chapters explaining the urban 
standards that the founders, rulers and settlers should take into account. 

‘Starting on this date, designs will be standardised, squares and streets will be dis- 
tributed, previous settlements will be organised and thegrowth of cities will be plan- 
ned\ (Lópezy Sebastián Lorenzo, 1999:17). 

This leads us to believe that starting in 1573, that the roads and streets be- 
gan opening up in the Spanish style. Before that, it is essential to consider 
the lack of concern for the roads, as effective use of the Pre-Hispanic road 
network was taken for granted, as shown in historical documentation, and 
known as ‘Camino Real' (Royal Road). Information on these considerations 
can be found in the course of discoveries (Pizarro, 1524-1532; Almagro, 1535- 
1537; Rojas, 1543-1546; Valdivia, 1540-1552) and the founding of cities in South 
America, starting with the founding of Quito in 1534, Cusco in 1534, Trujillo 
in 1535, Jujuy in 1561, Mendoza in 1561, Tucumán in 1565, Salta in 1582, La 
Rioja in 1591, and Catamarca in 1680. 

(fol.2r) ‘Question 3. Further, do they know that (...) the inhabitants of that city 
helped popúlate and conquer the cities of Córdoba, Salta, Villa de Madrid andju- 
juy, and at their own expense and with the help ordinarily provided by the citizens 
ofTalavera de Esteco to the city of Salta, helping it to overeóme Indians, and to 
make the Royal Roads of Perú secure; thanks to this government is today popu- 
lated, which would not be the case had they not received that help'(AGI, Charcas 
34. Information submitted in Nuestra Señora deTalavera de Madrid, Town 
of Tucumán, 7 February 1613). 

Initial contact commenced with the process of discovering and establishing 
cities; communication, defence, military supplies; with the prominent exist- 
ing road network, a legacy of the Inca and Pre-lnca organization remained 


upon the arrival of the Spanish. Morales Padrón mentions the following 
regarding this: 

( ¡n the sixteenth century, the main roads continued to be those covered by the oíd 
Inca road, especially the Une between Cusco and Lima through Abancay, Huamanga 
(Ay acucho) y Jauja. In Jauja there was a connection with the northward route going 
through Cajamarca, Loja and Cuenca, whereas the 'Camino de los llanos' (Road of 
the Plains ledfrom Lima to Chiclayo,from where it went on through the desert to 
Piura and Loja...Out of the myriad branches starting in Cusco, Spaniards made spe- 
cial use of the one heading to the south east, boundfor La Plata'. (Morales Padrón, 
1988: 361). 

On the other hand, Cieza de León (1553) writes that after Tiwanaku the great 
road headed to Viacha , and from there to Caquiaviri, Caquingora and Mallana 
in the Pacajes territory. More than 30 years after the Spanish conquest, the 
continuity of the Qollasuyo borders were demonstrated around 1565, when 
the areas of Tawantinsuyo and its inns were used in the process of delimiting 
the boundaries of the new Spanish provinces. This was done with the goal 
of establishing the administration of the rural territory and defining Cap- 
taincies for the recruitment of miners (mita) (Capoche 1959; Julien 2004:2). 

When the Spaniards arrived, Inca social and economic customs did not dis- 
appear entirely. Rather, it gave rise to a new native mestizo society whose 
elites only sought mechanisms to obtain hierarchical privileges and ac- 
knowledgement of Spanish society. This resulted in the neglect of respon- 
sibilities in the establishment of cities. This was also the case in spatial and 
road administration; despite initial official interest in the ‘Ordinances of 
Inns and Royal Roads' ruling by Governor Cristóbal Vaca de Castro in 1543, 
the lack of a clear definition of who was in charge of maintaining the roads, 
the Spaniards or the natives, gave rise to confusión and general inaction. 
This is why State of the roads relied, most of all, on the distances of the 
route, with the largest economic activity determining their appropriation, 
and in turn, its maintenance, which was conditional of its use. 

During colonial times, Quito had two roads, one paral leí to the Andes, join- 
ing Lima and Bogotá through Piura, Loja, Cuenca, Alausí, Riobamba, Amba- 
to, Latacunga, Quito, etc.; and the Coastal road connecting El Morro with La 
Canoa (Puna - Caráquez Bay); Guayaquil connected with this Coastal access 


through Santa Elena. This Royal Road south of Quito connected to Paita, 
where it forked out in two directions, heading from Paita to Oruro in one 
direction and from Paita to Tarapacá in the other. The Oruro road passes 
through Jujuy, Salta, Tucumán, and Córdoba with a branch to Santiago, 
Chile, while the other passes through Buenos Aires, Charcas, Córdoba, San¬ 
tiago, San Luis and Mendoza (Morales Padrón, 1988: 361). 






























DETERIORATION FACTORS OF ANDEAN 
ROADS 


New Hispanic political and administrative structures were established by 
the Spaniards for the cities they founded. This caused the break down of the 
established forms of ancestral organisation, affecting Andean geography, 
environment, mentality and customs. Spanish authorities resorted to differ- 
entways of establishing their power. One method wasforced displacement, 
rounding up the indigenous population and especially antagonistic groups, 
to forcé acculturation and of the introduction of indigenous models estab¬ 
lished by the Spanish. The result of this permanent displacement was the 
abandonment of lands, roads and inns which, in tum, caused the abandon- 
ment of communication, exchange and trade routes. (De Solano, 1990; 365). 

(fol.14) ‘Because of the lack of them there are no public works of irrigation ditches, 
bridges and crossings, and cleaning of the ways into and out of the Royal Roads, 
which are very damaged, and every day all of them, as well as the smallfarms and 
buildings, are worse...’ (AGI, Charcas 34, N.14. Santiago del Estero Folder. Letter 
from the Santiago del Estero Council, town ofTucumán. Santiago del Estero, 23 May 
1606). 

fol.2y§gr) *Tambos, which stand for the same as taverns and hostelries in Spain. 
There is also much to be warned in terms of tambos (...) they are necessary here 
for ground transportation as over there, but it all fell apart with the wars waged 
between Pizarro and Almagro and the uprising of Manco Inca in Bilcabamba. There 
have also been a great number of complaints claiming they have spent plenty of mo- 
ney, and as with other things, there are grievanees. Nothing is safer in this and other 
matters than to leave them to Inca customs, or that since it has all changed so much 
with Indians subdued and the devastation of repartimientos, town councillors are left 
in charge of remedying such situations so as not to vex Indians, and if their interest 
is not contrary they may well do so, and they are aggrieved asfollows: 


Firstly, having some of these tambos been given to the Spanish who populated them 
with Indian labourers, and His Majesty on my petition ordered their removal and 
reinstatement to the function of selling their foods, and to make use of resident 
Indians to take care of their respective tambos, and what has resulted from this../ 
(AGI, Court Records 481. Visit made to the Lima High Court, presided over by Viceroy 
Francisco de Torres y Portugal, the Count of Villar, judges: Cristóbal Ramírez de Car¬ 
tagena, Esquire, Juan Fernández de Recalde, Esquire, and Pedro de Arteaga, Esquire; 
Alonso Criado de Castilla, Esquire, Alvaro Ponce de León, Esquire, and prosecutor 
Juan Bautista Monzón, as well as other subordinates; treasurer Antonio de Avalos, 
accountant Tristón Sánchez, and tax collector Francisco Manrique de Lara; by Alonso 
Fernández de Bonilla, Esquire, judge appointedfor that purpose. 1588-^4”). 

Another cause of the deterioration of roads was natural phenomena, as 
reported by Alonso de Medina, General Prosecutor of Arequipa, who ad- 
dressed the poverty in Arequipa caused by the earthquake that took place in 
the city on 18 January 1600 (AGI, Lima, 111. Letters and files: different Secu¬ 
lar Councils, Arequipa 1 March 1600). 

Another factor affecting the maintenance, construction and structure of the 
road was the wars of conquest by conflicting armies who aspired, as a mili- 
tary strategy, to achieve victory and supremacy of the región and to obstruct 
the routes by which the enemy got their supplies. 

Before 1536, the Pasto road network was in a State of disrepair and neglect 
and the causes for this deterioration are as follows: 

( Statement of Friar Jerónimo de Escobar from the Order of Saint Augustine on the 
character and customs of Indians in the cities of San Juan de Pasto, Almaguer, Cha- 
panchica, Agreda and other provinces ofPopayán, a province conquered by Sebastián 
de Benalcázar and Pascual deAndagoya 4oyears ago.. .Statement of Friar Jerónimo 
de Escobar, Preacher of the Order of Saint Augustine, in his capacity as General 


Prosecutor of the Provi rice of Popayán and (¡Ilegible), for many y ears bishop ofVa alza [sic], on the 
government of Popayán, and the Indians there have been there, as well as some of the things that 
need to be remedied. In order to be a good government, both in temporary and spiritual terms, serving 

our lord God, and in order to increase the treasury ofVa alza [sic] thefollowing must be done . From 

Pasto toAlmaguer there are tvventy-tvvo leagues, and although the road is rough, one may travel with 
packs of animalsfrom Pasto to the city of Chapanchica on twenty-four leagues of very poor road and 
barren landscape without anything of use. From the city of Al maguer to the village ofYscanbe there 
are twenty leagues of a dreadful road on which there is a port so coid year-round that many men 
and cattle perish in it... f (AGl, Patronage, 27, R.13. Statement of Jerónimo de Escobar: native customs, 
1536). 

This neglect was also due to the lack of security on the roads, turning them into places 

rife with thieves, theft, and murder. 

'This province was quite a nuisance because of the Mocoví enemy and other peoplesfrom the prov- 
ince of Chaco, who have infested the cities ofjujuy, Salta and Esteco, since they are closest to the 
border, and the Camino Real because of trade with Perú, because since twoyears ago, more than one 
hundred andffty souls have perished, with the burglaries and arsons infarms and tradesmen’s carts. 
And because we must make repairs, both in this valley and other cities, and as the distance is so vast, 
grievances are not addressed but atyour expense, and despite the extreme State of destitution we are 
in, we have never excused ourselves, ñor shall we ever. And it is certain that by not overcoming these 
crowds and submitting them to obeying y our authority, we willfnd ourselves with this continuous 
toiT. (AGI, Charcas 34. Letterfrom the Catamarca Council to His Majesty. Catamarca, zojuly i6yg). 

The introduction of transport systems from outside the Americas such as carts, horses 

and mules affected the structure and materials with which the Inca roads were built: 

(fol.§r) And from the wharf to Riobamba Indians carry freight, and from Riobamba to Quito, a dis¬ 
tance of twenty-fve leagues, on Spanish carts, which damage the road considerably, and courts made 
local Indians mend the road at their cost, when they did not damage (fol.§v) it, and I ordered this to 
be borne by cart drivers, and thus it was done while I was governor, but not afterwards, because court 
ojfcers and aldermen have carts. I pray Your Highness shall provide as I ordered on this subject of 
the road (...). (fol.8r) Further, since Indians broughtfrom the wharf the freight on their backs, when 
they reached Riobamba, where the good road starts to Quito, Spanish cart and mulé drivers took their 
freight by forcé (fol.8v)for their own gainfrom then on, and I received complaintsfrom Indians, and 
therefore I ordered people to refrainfrom taking freight from Indians when they needed to get them 
through, and thus it was provided, because what they want is to carry them on thefat road, rather 











than the bad one(...)\ (AGI, Patronage 28, R.13. Ord¡nances issued by Solazar de Vi- 
llasante, Esquire, Judge in the Quito High Court, governor and visitingjudge of that 
province, on the redress and utilityfor such inhabitants, n.d.). 

In order to demónstrate their supremacy and make a show of power, some 
causeed the destruction of buildings which had been built by others, thus 
adding to their own, the power gained through deliberately destroying ad- 
versaries’ buildings: 

(fol.y§v) ‘Many ruins of buildings and fortresses of Pre-lnca inhabitants exist, and 
between them a Castle near Pucará with square shape, and inside two stone ponds 
measuring 3 varas [colonial unit] long by 2 varas vvide. (...) One league awayfrom 
the town of Atuncolla there is a big lagoon, with an island inside with a contour of 
three-quarters of a league, where the Palace of the Great Colla was featured, the 
remains of which revea! it was magnifcent, and although its structure was long-las- 
ting, because it was built with formidable stones, as the fortress of Cusco, it was 
destroyed by human greed, because as they believed there were hidden treasures they 
dug up the ground and caused its top and walls to collapse, until they reduced it to 
the State it is in today (...)’(AGI, Irrelevant, 1528, N.46. Description of all the peoples 
in the Viceroyalty of Perú, s/fj. 

The lack of defi nition of the tasks for public oflñcials of the Spanish author- 
ities also contributed to the deterioration of roads, as responsibility was not 
taken for the upkeep, construction, legislation or investment for existing 
roads, as mentioned by De Solano: 

'...the transfer from one políticaI order to another was not completed immediately 
[native to Spanish]. Positions from previous times survived during the entire His- 
panic period, though they were transformed or changed, supported and favoured 
by native legislation, as a formula which helped the Hispanisation and Christiani- 
sation of native population. However, this double action of elements, each of them 
with a different function and direction, will provide constant confusión and conficts 
in the indigenous population itself which was directly brought about by European 
men themselves through their interference and intervention. Jurisdictions claimed 
by some positions and the nature of their functions - some positions being elective, 
other hereditary- are strained with the European element becoming directly involved 
(encomendero or colonist in charge oflndians, missionary, mayor or town councillor), 
or through the municipal institution, democratic in theory\ (De Solano, 1990,366). 





MAINTENANCE AND CONSERVATION 

OF ANDEAN ROADS 

There are three stages in the process of conquest and colonization that include continual rapid transformations both in conquered groups and in the conquer- 
ors. As Glave mentions, within only ten years of the Spanish presence in the Andes, big transformations occurred with the destruction of the road System, the 


deterioration of roads, bridges, warehouses and inns; all essential elements 
for communication. (Glave, 1989:119). 

The neglect of the ancient roads partly permitted the survival of their origi¬ 
nal characteristics but also accelerated their deterioration. When the Spanish 
authorities became worried about this issue, they began to establish mech- 
anisms for their conservation and funds were assigned for this, as shown 
by the 'Lima, 565. L.i' document. This document helpsus to determine the 
financial origin of investments in the maintenance of roads to restore them 
to good condition: 

‘Royal Order by Don Carlos to the governor and officials of the province of Perú and 
judges and justices of the city of San Miguel, ordering that over thefollowing three 
years the council of the city is paid half the penalties owed to the Exchequer, to be 
spent on repairing the roads and bridges of the city' (AGI, Lima, 565, L.i. Registry of 
Documents on the Court's Initiative; regulations, Toledo, 4 May 1534, f 153). 

Years later, in 1543, Governor Cristóbal Vaca de Castro issued the 'Ordinanc- 
es of Inns and Royal Roads'. 

In order to ensure the continuity of the communication system in the in the 
Andean región, and to facilítate the movement of people and goods, it was 
also necessary to preserve the infrastructure and Services ofthe roads.Since 
the establishment of cities, town Councils were given ownership ofthe royal 
inns and therefore became involved in the preservation ofthe roads. The 
city of Cusco or in this case, the secular Council, had the power to lease 
inns, adding the proceeds to their own, from which they deducted the nec¬ 
essary funds to build and repair public works in the city, including bridges, 


irrigation ditches, roads, or hostelries or taverns(the ñame for inns during 
the colonial period): 

( This Town Council dealt with and communicated on what is suitable asfar of this 
city of Cusco is concerned, to order and provide the meansfor taverns and hostelries, 
formerly known tambos to be properly cateredfor, and for what travellers ought to 
expectfrom the fácil ities they willfnd in those taverns and hostelries (...). And toge- 
ther with this Indians will not carryfreight on roads which animáis may ride on, and 
they will not be deprived or their freight for the Service of such travellers except by 
payment of thefee established by cities (...). And this topic having been resolved at 
this Town Council with His Excellency, thefollowing order was recorded: 

fol.iv) (...)Assuming all such taverns and hostelries must be cateredfor in the cities 
in districts (fol.2r) where they passfrom time to time, there must be a proftfor cities 
in theform of leases or any other lawful contract, and such proft must belong to 
cities to repair roads and bridges (...) 

(...) Every tambo must inelude a Spaniard, chieftain or other Indian. They must be in 
charge of the taverns and hostelries, and must have necessary fttings and supplies 
for travellers and their mounts, in theform of bread, wine, meat, maize andfrewood 
(...) 

fol.2v) Such innkeeper must be given eight or ten mitayo Indians (hired workers) 
(...). Such innkeeper (...) may have in terms of the repartimiento where he is in the 
sheep or goats needed (...). Courts in cities may set and enforcefees and prices to 
goods to be sold in those taverns (...) fol.3r) every hostelry or tavern must al lócate 
two or three traets ofland where the keeper may sow (...). Indians who wereforced 
to serve such tambos and hostelries must leave them standing straight, properly re- 


paired andftted as required, to be hereafter repaired by city governments (...) fol.^v) 
Innkeepers shall not beforced to provide Indians as quides or to carry freight, and, 
since in some parts the roughness of the road cannot serve as an excuse to remedy 
this when subduing peoples (...), and if any traveller needs an Indian as a guide or to 
carry freight, as long as it is onlyfrom one tambo to another, he must seek and make 
arrangements with Indians or the chieftain or mayor of that town (...). Whenever 
Indian chieftains ofthat town wished to take oversuch hostelries (...) and pay rentto 
the city (...). fol.4r) They must leave pastures for passing packs of mules, horses and 
rams coming and going on those roads bringing goods and supplies (...y (AGI, Lima 
no, Letterfrom the Cusco Council to His Majesty. Cusco, íyjuly 1570). 

Likewise, the Council applied a series of measure aimed at protecting the In- 
digenous population who were linked to the Royal Roads. Natives were for- 
bidden from carrying goods when animáis could be used to transport them 
and innkeepers could no longer provide natives free of charge as guides 
or loaders for travellers. Iftravellers required such Services, they could hire 
the native directly or negotiate the Service with the chieftain or head of the 
nearest town. (Ibid.). 

The attention the colonial authorities paid to the maintenance and care of 
the road network was initially intended to safeguard Andean organisation, 
provided that the inhabitants of the towns by which the road ran took care 
of its repair and introduced, for this purpose, a rotating community system. 
Nevertheless, on some occasions, the Courts passed laws in favour of native 
populations which released them from such obligations, as attested to by 
the ordinances issued by Esquire Salazar de Villasante, Esquire and Judge in 
the Quito Court in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, in his capacity 
as Governor and Visiting Judge of the province. In these ordinances, he in¬ 
tended to impose the cost of road repairs on cart drivers as they damaged 
the roads. In the same vein, and in comparable declarations to ones pre- 
viously imposed, ordinances set out that the Indians of these inns not be 
forced to provide Services to travellers for free: 

fol.^r) And from the wharf to Riobamba Indians carry freight, and from Riobamba 
to Quito, a distance of twenty-fve leagues, on Spanish carts, which damage the road 
considerably, and courts made local Indians mend the road at their cost, when they 
did not damage fol.^v) it, and I ordered this to be borne by cart drivers, and thus it 
was done while I was governor, but not afterwards, because court ojfcers and alder- 


men have carts. I pray Your Highness shall provide as I ordered on this subject of the 
road (...). fol.8r) Further, since Indians broughtfrom the wharf the freight on their 
backs, when they reached Riobamba, where the good road starts to Quito, Spanish 
cart and mulé drivers took their freight by forcé fol.8v)for their own gainfrom there 
on, and I received complaintsfrom Indians, and therefore I ordered people to refrain 
from taking freight from Indians when they needed to get them through, and thus it 
was provided, because what they want is to carry them on thefat road, rather than 
the bad one (...)”. (AGI, Patronage 28, R. 13, s/f. Ordinances issued by Salazar de 
Villasante, Esquire, judge in the Quito High Court, in his capacity as governor and 
visiting judge of that province, on the redress and facilities for such inhabitants. It 
described the situation in which the city of Quito and other local populations found 
themselves). 
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ANNEXES 


GENERAL ARCHIVE OFTHE INDIES 

FUNDS, SECTIONS AND REVISED DOCUMENTATION 

GOVERNMENT 

LIMA HIGH COURT 

LIMA 111.1542-1698. Letters and records from various Secular Town Halls. 

LIMA, 125, N.8 Information: Alonso de los Ríos and Bérriz. Information on Documents on the Court's Initiative: 
Alonso de los Ríos y Bérriz, presbyter, bachelor of Canons, vicar and ecclesiastical judge of the government of 
Chucuito and province of Paucarcolla, bishopric of La Paz, general visiting judge of that bishopric, priest of the 
settlement and mines of Espíritu Santo de los Carangas, born ¡n Lima. 

LIMA, 153 1622 Letters and records, secular parties. 

LIMA, 179A, N.19.1592-03-02 Record of Confirmaron of the document issued by the notary public, town coun- 
cil and government of Chucuito to Lope de Burzeñas. 

LIMA, 204, N.17 1626. Official information: Garci Diez de San Miguel, town councillor of Chucuito. 

LIMA, 243, N.4.1649. Information, Antonio de Villagómez y Villarroel, Information on the court's initiative: An¬ 
tonio de Villagómez y Villaroel, town councillor of the province of Chayanta, district of the Charcas High Court, 
sergeant major of seven provinces ¡n the governance of Chucuito, visiting judge of the town of Pocoata. 

LIMA, 243, N.17. 1652. Official information: Fernando de Cartagena, Judge, Visiting Judge and compounder, 
tax collector and account ¡n Cusco, general visiting judge in the province of Chucuito and tax councilor in the 
province of Carabaya, resident of Cusco. 

LIMA 243, N.19.1652. Statement of Visit by Pedro Ruiz de Garfias, priest of the parish of Santiago de Maray, 
commissioner of the Santa Cruzada de Moayobamba, and Ecclesiastical Magistrate in Checras, in the archbish- 
opric of Lima. 

LIMA 305.1539-1647. Letters and records of the bishops of Cusco. 

LIMA 565, L. 1.F.153. 1534-05-04. Royal Order by Don Carlos to the governor and officials of the province of 
Perú and judges and justices of the city of San Miguel, ordering that over the following three years the council 
of the city is paid half the penalties owed to the Exchequer, to be spent on the repair of roads and bridges of 
the city. (Toledo). 

LIMA 651, N35, 05-04-1768 Viceroys' duplicates: Manuel de Amat. This document deais with the administration 
of courts in Tucumán and Paraguay under the orders of the Governor of Buenos Aires. 

LIMA 805.1791 -1795. Visit to the province of Arequipa by its Governor and Mayor Álvarez Jiménez. 

CHARCAS HIGH COURT 

CHARCAS 27, R.12, N. 164. S/f. Letters and records by Governors 1581-1622. Statement on the River Píate, and 



the road and leagues to travel to Chile and Perú [n.d], describing the trade route between Perú, Chile and Ar¬ 
gentina, mentioning two geographical locations such as the Island of Lobos, the Islands of San Gabriel, Buenos 
Aires, Asunción, Córdoba, River Píate, Santiago (Chile), San Juan de la Frontera, in the Governance of Chile. From 
Córdoba to Perú through Santiago del Estero, in the Governance of Tucumán, from there to Chuquicaca, and then 
on to Perú, lies the Jujuy valley, which was unpopulated after the war with the Indians. Between Perú and the 
River Píate and Santa Fe, is Asunción. From the mouth of the River Píate to Asunción. 

CFIARCAS 134,1585-1599, Document on the discovery of the hills and mines of Potosí. 

CHILE HIGHCOURT 

CHILE 27.1547-1701. Letters and records from the Secular Town Council of Santiago. 

CHILE 28. Letters and records from the secular town councils of Cañete, Ciudad Rica, Concepción, La Imperial, La 
Serena, Mendoza, Osorno, Chillón, San Juan de la Frontera, San Luis de Loyola and Valdivia. 

CHILE 31.1547-1599. Letters and records, secular parties. 

AUDIENCIA DE QUITO 

QUITO 11, R.4, N.64 This document deais with the follow-up of a visit made to the Quito High Court, but due to 
the death of Visiting Judge Juan García de Galdos Galdoche was ongoing. 

QUITO 61 -62.1623. Visit to the Quito High Court by Mr. Mañosea, Esquire. 

QUITO 72-73-74.1679-1697. Visit to the Quito High Court by Mateo de Mata Ponce de León. 

QUITO 77, N.39.26-05-1632. Visit to the provinces of Macas and Puruháes. 

QUITO 77, N.40. 30-04-1633. Letter from the bishop of Quito, Pedro de Oviedo, on the State of the diocese and 
the completion of the visit. 

QUITO 209, L. 1, F. 150V-151R. 1602-10-17. Royal Order to the Quito high court on the following: approval of its 
function in the administration of courts; the money from decedents' estates ought to be sent every year; on the 
gold and silver mines discovered near Pasto to take every action to its benefit; inform the situation of the road 
which had been discovered from the province of Quito to Panamá. 

QUITO, 239, N.68.1777. Letter from the president of the Quito High Court... acknowledging receipt of instruc- 
tionsfor... roads. 

QUITO 209, L.1, F.6r-v. 1573-06-15. Royal Order to the President and judges of the Quito High Court for the 
sheriffs of inns not to obtain undue rights with the orders they receive. (San Lorenzo el Real) 

QUITO 211, L.1, F.172v-173r. 1568-10-01. Royal Order granting the President of the Quito High Court, Lope de 
Armendáriz, who may pay visits to and collect taxes from Indians, and to repair bridges, inns and roads, without 
this interfering with Lima authorities. (Madrid) 

QUITO 211, L.2, F.62v-63r. 1580-11 -20. Royal Order for the President and judges of the Quito High Court to be 
informed on the petition of the city of Quito to let inns to take care of public works. (Badajoz). 

SANTA FE HIGH COURT 


SANTA FE 189.1583. Ruling on the visit made in the New Kingdom of Granada by the general visiting judge, 
Juan Prieto de Orellana. 

SANTA FE, 533,L.1,F.35V-36. 28-03-1539. Royal Order to the High Court of the New Kingdom of Granada, to 
provide land to build a hostelry on the royal road from Santa Fe, issued to Andrés Ximón, resident of Castillo. 

SANTA FE 57, N.49.1637-05-10. Letter from Antonio Rodríguez de San Isidro Manrique, general visiting judge of 
the New Kingdom of Granada, explaining how as ordered by the Santa Fe High Court, he went to visit the prov¬ 
inces of Popayán and Pasto, and the condition he found them in. Enclosed herewith are rulings on the custodian 
of the Order of Saint Francis. (Santiago de Cali). 

PATRONAGE 

PATRONAGE 27. Discoveries, descriptions, etc. New Kingdom of Granada. 1526-1591. Discoveries, descriptions, 
population, conquer and pacification. New Kingdom of Granada. 1526-1591. 

PATRONAGE, 29, R.8 1554-04-09. Letter and statement on the situation of the Spanish and Indians, including the 
entire Pacific coast from the River Píate to Guatemala. An analogy is drawn about the perpetuity of Indians in 
Perú. There ¡s also a list of leagues from Cape Labrador to the Strait of Magellan, mentioning Veracruz, Honduras, 
Yucatán, Asunción del Paraguay, province of La Plata, 9 April and 2 July 1556, signed by Antonio de la Trinidad. 

PATRONAGE 189, R.l. 1563. Information received officially by the Council of Indies, on the distances from the 
city of Lima to Cusco, La Plata and Charcas, among others; the roughness of roads and comfort for inhabitants to 
follow up on businesses. It ¡s a list ¡n response to questions on the State of listed roads, though it is established 
that the State of the roads in this location is bad. There is no link with the Camino Real. 

COURTS SECTION 

COURTS 463.1573. Indictment of Gabriel de Loarte, Esquire, to account for the time he was town councillor of 
the City of Cusco and visiting judge of the provinces of Perú. 

MAPS 

MP-PERÚ_CHILE, 207. Map and description of the Aconcagua valley, 1740. The map shows the roads in this 
area but none of them are called royal road, only mines and towns are named. Map catalogue number: CHILE, 
137, microfilmed 

MP-PERÚ_CHILE, 37. 'Topographical Map of the province of Trujillo, Perú, depicting towns, ports, farms, borders 
and sources of rivers in which the greatest part of the province of Guamachuco is described. Issued by order of 
His Excellency, the Viceroy, Count of Superunda. Year 1760'. (Lima, 819) This topographical map of the province 
of Trujillo, Perú, with towns, ports, farms and sources of rivers in which the greatest part of the province of 
Guamachuco as of 1760 ¡s described. No roads are ¡ndicated and geographical locations do not match the list 
prepared. 

MP-PERÚ_CHILE, 85. Title of the unit: 'Map covering the peoples of the province of Cajamarca, listing Militia Re¬ 
gimes, excluding others which were short-lived as they were only inhabited by Indians, and are not mentioned; 
together with main rivers with a source in the province. Ordered by Colonel Miguel de Espinach, Cajamarca, 2 
April 1785. It is a map depicting the following locations: Santa Cruz, Huambos, Querocoto, Hacienda y Parajes 
de Chancay, Llama, Cachen, Tocmoche, in the Province of Saña, commonly called Lambayeque (Lima, 646). This 
map established the area of military influence of its armies in battalions, cavalry, squadrons and regiments from 
the different towns of Cajamarca. Roads are not established unless rivers are defined. 



MP-PERU_CHILE f 89 > 100 BIS. 1786. Maps of the Township of Cusco. 1786. (Lima, 1110). It contains maps 
numbered 89 to 100, dated 24 November. 

MP-PERÚ_CHILE, 113. Unit: Map showing the borders of MountsTarma and Huánuco, and the Vitoc valley, newly 
repopulated ¡n this year 1788, as ordered by His Excellency, the Viceroy, Teodoro de Croix, Knight of Croix, etc., 
so that ¡t may be a stopover for the reduction of 22 Converted Peoples lost ¡n the year '42, ¡n the uprising of the 
rebel, Juan Santos Atahualpa'. 1788 (Lima 686 and Lima, 1610). The map shows the ñame of Huánuco, one of 
the towns mentioned by Peruvians as the QÑ route from south west to north west Ocopa, Jauja (Jauja River), 
Oroya, Reyes, Carhuamayo (Lake Chinchicocha), Vico, Paco, Cetro, Quinon, Cajamarquilla, Huariaca, Ollerías, 
Ambo (Ambo River), Huánuco (Huánuco River), El Valle, Panao, Chaglla, Muña, Pozuzu, Quiparacra, Paucartam- 
bo, Ulucmayo, Cacas, Palcamayo, Picoy, Acobamba, Palca, Tapo, Tarma (Tarma River). 

Document Lima, 686, Viceroy Duplicates, 1789. A statement of the 'Travel log made in this year 1788' by Fa- 
ther Friar Francisco Álvarez de Villanueva of regular observance of Our Father Saint Francis, General Apostollic 
Preacher of the Colegio de Propaganda Fide de Santa Rosa de Ocopa, to the Missions subject to his orders ¡n the 
Departaments of Huánuco and Cajamarquilla, Kingdom of Perú'. This journey ¡s to suggest a new road, as a new 
way is meant to be opened, as stated by the priest himself ¡n f 3 'Preparations ¡n Huánuco of Tools, Supplies and 
essentials for the very important work of continuing to open the road (on muleback) from the city to the port, 
and town of Pueblo de San Antonio de Playa Grande, the start point for navigation of the Patayrrondos, flowing 
into the Monzón, Huánuco and Huallaga rivers'. 

MP-BUENOS_AIRES, 201 Y 201 BIS. Map showing the difference ¡n distances and comforts between the oíd road, 
with the one opened on the border with Indians, 1797. This documented road ineludes Mendoza and Buenos 
Aires, 336. Construction file of a bridge on a Desaguadero, 1806-1809, in microfilm. This document provides the 
specifications for watering holes, drinking fountains, lagoons, water courses, and their distances to the nearest 
rivers, the payment of freight and how this will help trade from Mendoza to the city of Buenos Aires. All these 
explanations are to request financial aid in the amount of six thousand pesos. Buenos Aires, 25 October 1803. 

The MP- Buenos Aires, 201 BIS map ¡s directly related with the road and is pointed out on the map. On the site 
of the Desaguadero to this date there was a wooden bridge suggested by Josf Ramón de Basavilbano to the 
Viceroy to be changed by one made of lime and boulders, for which purpose Architect Don José Conte has been 
appointed. 

MP-PERILCHILE, 103 BIS. Map of Salinas, found in the Parish of Espíritu Santo de Chihuata, ¡n the District of 
Arequipa... explaining the ñames of mountains, roads and ranches found on the bank of the lagoon in Salinas'. 
Known date: 1792, Lima, 601. Not on the Camino Real, but showing ¡nns. It depiets the following: Ubinas Vol- 
cano in the District of Moquegua, the Arequipa Volcano in the homonymous District, the Blanco River with ¡ts 
source in the Jurisdiction of Moquegua, Agí Inn in the homonymous area, the Apacheta división in the District of 
Moquegua and Arequipa, Sal Inn in the District of Arequipa, Huito Inn in the same District, Mochi to Moquegua, 
Para Inn in the same Distrcit, Monton grande: ídem, condition and figure of Lake Salinas, Pichopicho Mountain 
Range, Cchuhuata, Road to Salinas, Apacheta in Ubinas, another from Cebihuata or Ichocollo, roads headed for 
the mountain, others headed for the towns in the District of Moquegua, Antiñani in Arequipa, from which point 
it takes the ñame Arequipa River, Chachani Mountains, Arequipa. Linked with document State, 75. 

MP-PERU_CHILE, 159.1805. Map of the bridge and road of the Guatas River, half a league east of the city of 
Guamanga, on the Camino Real bound for Cusco, the construction of which was ordered by the Governor and 
Mayor Demetrio O'Higgins. Linked with document Lima, 601. 

TRADE 

TRADE, 513B. Estate of the late Juan Pérez Berrio, deceased ¡ntestate on the royal road from Arica to Potosí. 
1613. 
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3.a.1 BRIEF SYNTHESIS 


Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, is a cultural itinerary that constitutes a 
unique physical accomplishment of the utmost importance to the history of 
humanity and of the continent of South America. 

The construction of Qhapaq Ñan gave rise to an extraordinary road net¬ 
work, planned and laid as a permanent tract through one of the world's 
most broken and extreme geographical terrains, where the world's greatest 
biological diversity, coupled with great cultural diversity, is to be found. The 
Andean Road System, planned and built by the Inca Empire, was used by 
armies, whole population groups that often amounted to more than 40,000 
persons, and a large number of llama caravans, transporting goods and raw 
materials. 

In addition to the distance covered by that extensive road System, the sheer 
scale and the quality of the road, built to link the snow-capped mountain 
range of the Andes, at an altitude of more than 6,000 metres high, to the 
coast, running through hot rainforests, fertile valleys and absolute deserts, 
are most outstanding. 

All territories were linked to the trunk road along the mountain range of 
the Andes. Towns, villages and rural areas were thus integrated into a sin¬ 
gle road grid. There are outstanding examples of the road administration, 
architectural and engineering technology used in finding Solutions to myr- 
iad problems posed by the difficult terrain and in adapting to its variable 
landscape by means of bridges, stairs, ditches and cobblestone paving. This 
was conducive, under a specific maintenance programme, to the continuity, 
safetyand sanitation of Qhapaq Ñan. Similarly, travel was facilitated bysign- 
posts, stores and staging and supply posts (wayside inns) all along the road. 

When, in the sixteenth century, the Spanish reached Tawantinsuyu, a very 
large political entity in the Andes, they found a territory linked together 
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by a communication system that was nearly 6,000 km long and had some 
26,000 km of feeder roads. The road network was the outcome of a political 
project implemented by the Cusco Incas and linking towns and centres of 
production and worship together under an economic, social and cultural 
programme in the Service of the State. 

The Europeans compared Qhapaq Ñan with the Román road network, point- 
ing out that, in their opinión, the Andean road technology was even more 
advanced than that used in Europe at the time. 

The central thrust of the Incas' policy, initiated in the sixth century and re- 
corded in millennia of pre-Hispanic Andean history, was expressed to the 
fullest in terms of territorial spread and máximum linkages among cultures 
in the fifteenth century. The exceptional feature of this great engineering 
feat is that its legacy is still physically, functionally and symbolically relevant 
to Andean peoples today. 

The States of Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador and Perú have 
now made this living heritage the focus of a transnational integration proj¬ 
ect, thus undertaking to safeguard this outstanding feature of the common 
cultural heritage of Andean America, a unique legacy to the world. 



3.a.2. CRITERIA UNDER WHICH Inscription is proposed (and justification for the inscription 
under these criteria) 


I. Represent a masterpiece of human Creative 
genius; 

The cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, is South America's 
largest contiguous and monumental archaeological remain. Five hundred 
years ago, in the continent's Andes mountains range, the Inca Empire de- 
veloped a massive road system that was one of native America's greatest 
cultural achievements. Its geographic extensión over thousands of kilome- 
tres covering some of the world's roughest and most dramatic terrains is 
truly remarkable. 

The Inca Empire, orTawantisuyu, was America's largest Pre-Hispanic State. 
It could never have been created without the road system that served for 
transport, communication and administration. Tawantinsuyu, the land of 
the Inca, was an Empire of four suyos and the territory was annexed by the 
Incas in the century before the Spaniards arrived in the Andes in the 1520S. 
Tawantinsuyu referred to the largest territory coordinated by the roads 
which departed from Cusco, the Inca capital, in the direction of the suyus. 
The roads were an essential part of the conceptualization of Tawantinsuyu 
as well as an important structuring feature of an initial form of imperial 
administration. The roads were the main feature of the imperial landscape. 

Tawantinsuyu appears to have been present from the beginning of the Inca 
expansión. Roads marked the expanse of the Inca land and also served the 
structure of its administration. Through the roads the Inca started the engi- 
neering of the Andean landscape. 

Impressive on first sight for both its monumentality and continuity, the road 
system is one of the most massive entities ever created in Antiquity and 
its network constitutes Pre-Hispanic America's largest contiguous archae¬ 
ological masterpiece. Its construction without modern technologies makes 
it even more remarkable. The Andean Road System was a wonder of Bronze 


Age engineering that unified the Empire physically and conceptually. It was 
built using wood, stone, woven and bronze tools, or simply drawn by foot- 
prints, and without benefít of precise surveying equipment or draught an¬ 
imáis. 

It is a clear manifestation of human Creative genius and a testament to a 
cultural feat that enabled the conquest of the Andes and the settlement 
and expansión of one of the most sophisticated civilizations of the Ancient 
World. Moreover, thanks to the exchange with other Andean peoples, it 
overcame the most extreme geography on the planet and transformed it 
into a flourishing and highly productive territory, in economic terms, thanks 
to sophisticated knowledge about Andean biodiversity that led to a series of 
technological Solutions for obstacles that geography imposed on commu¬ 
nication and exchange. 

The outstanding aspects of this road network are the types of roads and 
building techniques used to go over one of the planetas most complex 
mountain systems. Qhapaq Ñan and the pre-Hispanic related sites have 
been admired since the sixteenth century by many chroniclers, explorers 
and travellers who crossed this major work of engineering of the pre-lnca 
and Inca eras. The construction of this network is a summary of cultural 
development in South America. 

Formal roads in the Andes had a special meaning when compared with 
roads in other pre-industrial societies. Thus, the first Europeans repeatedly 
praised the roads and found them superiorto those of sixteenth century Eu- 
rope. None of the early Spanish clerics, soldiers, bureaucrats or chroniclers 
who wrote about Qhapaq Ñan ever neglected to mention that it was colossal, 
and was an extraordinary achievement in comparison with contemporary 
Europe. 



Cieza expresses fundamental admiration that even today strikes those who 
are lucky enough to travel along Qhapaq Ñan. He describes the main Cusco 
to Quito route as follows (1967 [i553]:2i3-2i4): 

"... In the memory of people I doubt there is record of anything with such greatness 
as this road, rurming through deep valleys and highlands, through snowdrifts, quag- 
mires, crags, and along turbulent rivers; in some places it runs smooth and paved, 
carefully laid out on hillside, cut in mountains, dug in crags, with its walls next to 
rivers, in the snow with stairways and supports; everywhere it was clean-swept and 
cleared, with lodgings, treasure storehouses, temples to the Sun and posts along the 
way. Oh! Can anything similar be claimedfor Alexander or any of the powerful kings 
who ruled the world, that they were able to build such a road or provide the supplies 
found on it?” 

Humboldt was not one for exaggeration but was so impressed with the road 
network that he said, "the great road of the Inca was one of the most use- 
ful, and at the same time, one of the hugest works ever executed by man”. 
(Humboldt 1968 [1813]). 

The cultural itinerary represents a unique, and one of the largest, territorial 
planning masterpieces, designing the Andean natural environment in a rig- 
orous manner according to the Inca Andean worldview and in full relation 
to the management System used by the Inca rule. The very impressive array 
of associated functional structures that accompanied the roads represents 
the entire range of technical Solutions that contributes to an outstanding 
manifestation of human technological creativity. 

Qhapaq Ñan appears to have escaped the vicissitudes of time. It constitutes 
a unique example of a communication system dating from the pre-Hispan- 
ic era that remains operational along its original track, with a significant 
number of its original structures intact. Qhapaq Ñan is considered a survivor 
of what is the best preserved example of a communication system that was 
conceived, planned and built in no more than one hundred years. The Andean 
Road System continúes to perform its function as the world's indisputable 
masterpiece of a continental communication system, whilst bearing testi- 
monyto social and cultural contemporary valúes of universal significance. 

Qhapaq Ñan constitutes a unique and magnificent cultural achievement 
that is unrivalled in its dimensions and diversity anywhere in the Pre-His- 


panic world. It allowed living, communication and exchange in extreme 
environmental conditions. This unique form of land use bears exceptional 
testimony to the culture and beliefs of the Andean región while demonstrat- 
ing the outstanding Creative and technological achievements in prehistoric 
times in South America. Qhapaq Ñan represents a masterpiece of human 
Creative genius. 















II. Exhibit an important 
interchange of human valúes, 
over a span of time or within a 
cultural area of the world, on 
developments in architecture or 
technology, monumental arts, 
town-planning or landscape 
design; 

Qhapaq Ñan is a testament to the strategies of 
the Andean peoples to adapt to the adverse and 
complex geography where some the greatest bio- 
diversity in the world is located and whose deter- 
minants limited but also facilitated diverse occu- 
pational models. Thanks to múltiple sophisticated 
technological Solutions, this cultural itinerary en- 
abled the development of a geopolitical strategy 
of integration on a large scale (over 5 million km 2 
approximately) under “vertical control” models in 
ecological areas that enabled economic comple- 
mentarity and a fluid sociocultural interaction that 
remains today. The Main Andean Road enabled 
and favoured cultural exchange in the pan-Ande- 
an continental area. 

The Inca brought together prior Andean ancestral 
knowledge to favour the integration of the specif- 
ics of Andean communities and cultures towards 
a State organizational system that enabled the ex¬ 
change of social, political and economic valúes for 
imperial policy. 

The Incas' unrivalled visión is exemplified by the 
roads built where none had previously existed and 
where there was no local population to serve. In 
some cases prominent roads were constructed in 




more frequently, in greater numbers, and along longer distances, than in many other pre-industrial 
societies. 


Prior ethnohistorical studies of the Andean Road 
System had made it clear that some roads were 
much more important than others and functioned 
differently. Thus an attempt was made to survey 
roads of varied significance, both in terms of the 
amount of traffic on them and the kinds of activi- 
ties the traffic engaged in. 

Roads to forts may have been used to protect the 
area from local rebellion. Most Inca roads had ad- 
ministrative character. The chief economic roads 
were used to transport valuable resources such as 
metáis, muyu, (spondylus shell), foodstuffs, mili- 
tary supplies, feathers, wood, coca and textiles 
from the areas where they were collected, pro- 
duced or manufactured, to Inca centres of various 
types and to the capital itself. It should be noted 
that the lateral routes that connected the high- 
lands with the eastern and western valleys and the 
lowlands were particularly important economic 
links that facilitated the exchange of producís be- 
tween varied environmental areas. (Murra 1972). 
This “vertical” economic coordination is related 
to the flow of production destined directly for the 
needs of the Inca State. 


More than to anything else, the roads led to people. They specifically connected points in which pop¬ 
ularon could be effectively governed. Since the Empire’s wealth was based on its access to labour, one 
could view the road system as a vast network for the acquisition, management, movement and protec- 
tion of labour. These four Inca goals help explain many facets of the road system and dictated why it 
was located where it was. For example, the roads go to Inca borders where new populations where inte- 
grated (through conquest or peaceful assimilation), or protected (from marauding outsiders). The roads 
lead directly to traditionally population-dense areas (coastal valleys, intermountain valleys or basins, 
agricultural and pastoral highlands, etc.). Qhapaq Ñan served the movement of labour in many forms, 
be it mitmaq , mitayoq , soldiers or bureaucrats. Road width is not an indicator of a road’s importance, 
since environmental factors, the organization and supply of labour and ceremonial considerations also 
affected width. 


The main Inca Coastal road was, for the most part, 
not formally constructed in the desert between 
the irrigated plains of the valley. The road was 
rarely formally constructed in deserts between 
two adjoining valleys. 

This road leading into the Southern quarter of 
the Empire departs from Cusco in a westerly d¡- 
rection, passing Lake Moina and the Wari aque- 
duct at Rumi Qollqa, 30 km from Cusco. The road 
continúes southeast through the site of Raqchi. It 
leads northwest to a pucará near Ayaviri where it 


divides into two branches. One, called Urna Suyu, 
runs on the east side of Lake Titicaca and the high 
plateau. The other branch, Urcu Suyu, runs along 
the west. Archaeological evidence indicates that it 
may have been heavily used. The Qolla Suyu main 
routes were probably as important as any in the 
Inca Empire. 

The roads to the eastern forests (Yungas) were im¬ 
portant as roads to area where wood, coca, wax, 
honey, feathers and coca were secured. The Anti 
Suyu road System is extremely complex and little 
was known when this project started. 

One of the reasons for the incursión into Anti- 
suyu was to have access to the production of coca, 
which was valuable in the religious ceremonies of 
the Incas. This led to coca traffic on the route be- 
tween Cusco and the valleys of Paucartambo and 
La Convención. Its economic importance for the 
colony made it a highly valued territory. A geogra- 
phy featuring plateaus, hillsides and slopes com- 
bined with the exuberant local flora and fauna, 
made it a place of appreciable beauty where archi- 
tecture of a monumental nature can be seen such 
as Machu Picchu, Choquequirao and Vilcabamba. 
The conquest of Antisuyu included the valué of 
reciprocity as expressed in the offering of gifts of 
exotic animáis, plumages, etc. in exchangeforsalt, 
which was highly valued by the Antis. This project 
revealed that the main road started in Haucaypata 
and continued on to Tococachi (San Blas), Amaro 
Marcahuasi, Abra Corao, Pisaq, Paucartambo,Tres 
Cruces, Pilcopata and Cosñipata valley. Another 
crosscutting road was found in the valleys of La 
Convención in Vilcabamba. In this context, these 
roads, aimed at unifyingTawantinsuyu, led to and 
linked new territories and showed the dominant 


presence over lands that had been conquered, such as Machu Picchu, Choquequirao and Vilcabamba, 
which would later attain sacred signifícance. A special area was chosen by the Pachacuti Inca as his own 
“property” for him to rest upon arriving to Cusco after long trips. 

In this sense, parallel to the construction of the tambos throughout the four suyus, the Incas made their 
best efforts to erect other, no less important, constructions that were associated to the heads of the 
provinces. These were secondary or “prívate” sites, such as the royal tambo at Machu Picchu and Cho¬ 
quequirao, whose function was of the highest religious order within the Andes. 

These urban centres were a response to a complex urban design to occupy the planned spaces, where the 
man of the Andes sought to adapt himself to its nature. Thus, similar to when one starts to weave, they 
began, stone by stone, to build each city whose mesh overflowed with beauty, expressing the philosophy 
of a State that spared nothing to convert nature and assemble it into the highest form of human expres- 
sion, in an unfailingly perfect created space. 

Likewise, it constitutes an exceptional nature, since in these “urban” contexts or llaqtas, other adminis- 
trative and control centres were built. These helped communication among them and with other nearby 
areas that were in areas located next to large urban centres, clearly highlighting and differentiating 
themselves from other pre-lnca sites. Their architecture broke all rules, as they were part of the space in 






a vertical and horizontal manner, while extending 
in a longitudinal and transversal manner as well. 
Their communication expressed the nature of the 
State and an expression of integration of the An- 
dean area in general. 

Road building on the eastern Andean slopes was 
particularly difficult because it was necessary to 
penétrate dense forests on steep slopes. Roads 
had to be narrow and carefully engineered. Heavy 
rains and steep slopes required much paving and 
elaborately constructed retaining walls. 

In the case of the lateral roads between the coast 
and highlands, the most important Inca road may 
have been the Kunti Suyu route, which was one 
of the four main branches leading from Cusco. It 
was directed towards the Arequipa región. Some 
Inca coastal-highlands routes were quite evident- 
ly more important than others. The Lurin Valley 
(Pachacamac) to Xauxa (vía Huarochirí) road is 
one of the most spectacularly constructed lateral 
roads in the Empire. This important Coastal high- 
land road through the Lurin Valley demonstrates 
that a lateral road may be almost as important as a 
main suyu road. Lateral Inca roads, mainly in Pe- 
ruvian territory, emphasize the significance of the 
coastal-highland connections that were, no doubt, 
propagated by the long pre-lnca Andean tenden- 
cy to establish economic relationships between 
environmentally diverse areas of complementary 
reso urces (Murra 1972). 

Roads near Inca borders were particu larly import¬ 
ant for military reasons. Highland-lowland roads 
on the eastern and western sides of the Andes had 
special importance for connecting regions with 
complementary economic relations. The main 


highland roads had special administrative functions, connecting the main 
Inca centres to the capital. Small branch roads to shrines and sanctuaries 
had specific religious functions. 

Qhapaq Ñan is an extraordinary example of a cultural route that has enabled 
uninterrupted contact for over 500 years. During the Inca Empire it was the 
coordinating centre of architectural patterns, administrative requirements, 
symbolic patterns of the Andean worldview, language, forms of sanctity 
and urban and agricultural construction of a landscape that indeed was a 
response to the political interests of the Incas of Cusco for approximately 
four generations of regents. It allowed the unification of cultural manifes- 
tations and also respected and included in the Incan cultural heritage múl¬ 
tiple artisanal, artistic and technical manifestations from numerous Andean 
communities. The series of components chosen is a good example of the 
functionality, coordination and variety of typologies, and planning capacity 
of the Empire. It is irrefutable proof of Qhapaq Ñan 's contribution to the 
integration of Andean cultures. 

There were thousands of metal smiths, weavers, carpenters, sandal mak- 
ers, lapidary workers, potters, pigment workers and dyers. Others made 
weapons, drinking cups, earspools and hunting nooses, all from raw ma- 
terials that were reserved for the Incas' use. In addition to their utilitarian 
valué, many of the ítems expressed messages about social identity. In a land 
where status was often rigidly enforced, people used craft goods to make 
statements about their place in the cultural landscape - about their myth- 
ic history, ethnicity, class, gender, occupation, ritual and relations with the 
supernatural. In Tawantinsuyu, standardizing some forms of visual infor- 
mation became crucial because people spoke so many languages and had 
no common symbolic system. In contrast to other Empires, where mass 
production often yielded simple and inelegant objects, crafts made for the 
Incas combined high quality with labour intensity and mass production. 
Inca artisans created a distinctive style for portable objects. 

The roads had an extraordinary capacity for disseminating the symbolic 
construction on which the Inca authority was based, an authority that was in 
constant movement and able to bring together a large number of cultures, 
languages and diverse ethnic communities. 
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III. Bear a unique or at least exceptional testimony 
to a cultural tradition or to a civilization which is 
living or which has disappeared; 

From the Cusco Val ley, the Inca State gave structure to an extremely d¡- 
verse and diffícult territory in a dynamic and eflñcient manner in less than 
a century before the Western invasión, with the valúes and principies of 
reciprocity, redistribution, duality and a decimal organization system that 
made the construction of a singular universe called Tawantinsuyu possible: 
“the four parts of the World/' Likewise, it linked technological systems and 
the knowledge of preceding societies and integrated them into an inno- 
vative body of knowledge that was formalized and implemented in Cusco, 
the capital of Tawantinsuyu and centre of the world, and where the road 
network converged. 

In less than one hundred years, the Incas organized, improved and ex- 
panded the Andean Road System, Qhapaq Ñan , a network of approximately 
30,000 km, to improve communication among the diverse Andean peoples. 
For this, they built associated structures such as lodges, ritual sites, storage 
buildings and military facilities, among others, facilitating human and pack 
animal traffic. As a whole, the selected sections, subsections and associated 
archaeological sites give testimony that their most noteworthy achievement 
is having incorporated the particularities of each of the cultural communi- 
ties and developing an imperial organizational system based on a distinct 
type of social organization that enabled the interchange of social, political 
and economic valúes. 

In November 1532, the most powerful Empire ever seen in the Americas 
was discovered by Europeans. Tawantinsuyu, as the Inca called the Empire, 
was the largest and one of the most heterogeneous of the ancient societies. 
Tawantinsuyu means “four parts together”. 

Tawantinsuyu, the Inca Empire, was the last and largest of a long series of 
highly developed native cultures and States that aróse in the Andes area of 
South America. Before it, great cultures such as Chavín (1200-400 B.C.), 
Moche (A.D. 100-800), Nasca (A.D. 100-800), Wari-Tiwanaku (A.D. 700- 
1100), and Chimú (A.D. 1100-1470), to ñame a few, had extended their influ- 








ence over considerable segments of the central Andes. Tawantinsuyu aróse 
in the mid-fifteenth century when the small Inca kingdom in the south-cen- 
tral Andes gained domination overtheir neighbours and rapidly began to 
expand. 

Qhapaq Ñan is the support of the Inca Empire integrated into the Andean 
landscape which embodied and summarised thousands of years of cultural 
evolution in the Andes. The Andean Road System was an omnipresent Sym¬ 
bol ofthe Empire throughout the Andes. 

To the Incas themselves, Qhapaq Ñan , was a complex administrative, trans- 
port and communication system. It was a device to describe the Empire's 
four basic divisions; one main road led out of Cusco, the capital, to each 
quarter. Qhapaq Ñan described State geography by recalling places and peo- 
pies according to their position on a road. Subjected populations also un- 
derstood that the roads were built and maintained with their labour as part 
of their obligation to the Inca State. 

The most populous ofthe four parts, called Chinchaysuyu, took its ñame 
from the respected Chincha ethnicity of Peru’s south-central coast. It en- 
compassed the lands and peoples ofthe Peruvian coast, the adjacent high- 
lands and the north Andes. Antisuyu lay to the north and northeast of Cusco 
and was named after the warm forests ofthe mountains. Kollasuyu formed 
the largest part of the Empire and ran from Peru’s Southern highlands 
through the high plateau all the way to central Chile and adjacent Argentina. 
This división took its ñame from the Qolla (Kolla, Colla) peoples who lived 
on the north side of Lake Titicaca. Cuntisuyu, the smallest part, took in the 
stretch of land that ran Southwest from Cusco to the Pacific and its ñame 
corresponded to a province in the same región. Cusco was Tawantinsuyu’s 
centre of power when the Spaniards arrived. The rulers shaped Cusco and 
its surrounding landscape to symbolize the cosmos and their elevated place 
in it. Cusco was unquestionably the grandest centre of its time in South 
America. While the capital formed a spatial metaphor for Inca society and 
their world, it was also the hub of imperial political, social, and ritual activity. 

The roads provided channels for rapid communication, the movement of 
workers and logistical support. Soldiers, porters and llama caravans tra- 
versed it. Other subjects were allowed to walk along the roads only with per- 



mission and tolls were charged at some bridges. Messengers, called chaski , 
were stationed at intervals of about 6 to 9 km to carry everything from news 
from the battlefront to fresh water fish for the ruler in the sierra. Rowe esti- 
mates that they could cover about 240 km per day. Since a message carried 
from Quito to Cusco would have required about 375 transfers between mes¬ 
sengers a means must have been found in order to reduce the distorting of 
oral messages transmitted by so many different people. Estete and Garcila- 
so said that the chaski carried khipu along with the spoken message, which 
implies that some knot-records could be read with minimal oral input. 

It was known that the Inca Empire treated diverse regions of its domain in 
different ways, and that the governance ofthe Empire was not the same 
everywhere. It has been suggested that this may have affected the nature of 
the roads, and thus regions were selected that were known to express varied 
types of Inca rule. For example, some areas were ruled through powerful 
local lords (e.g., Chincha Valley, Lake Titicaca area) and others were probably 
subject to a more direct domination from Cusco (Cuenca or Tomebamba in 
Ecuador). Still other areas were subject to a complex set of Controls involv- 
ing the leadership of small local chiefs ( kuraka ) in coordination with Inca 
officials and loyal groups of colonists or mitmaq (e.g., Cajamarca, Huánuco, 
and northwest Argentina). In some areas the Inca rule was associated with 




large urban centres, in other areas not; thus roads were surveyed both near 
large centres and in areas where urban centres did not exist. 

The Incas neverfailed to build a road in a región that had been integrated 
into the Empire. These roads necessarily penetrated all corners of the Em¬ 
pire, for without them the continued integration and management oían 
area would have be impossible. It is important to note that, even in parts of 
the Andes where pre-lnca roads were common and sometimes were used by 
the Inca State,Tawantinsuyu did notdepend solelyon them. The Incas creat- 
ed new roads even in areas where many oíd ones existed. The Inca Empire’s 
true innovation was to extend formal road building into areas of the Andes 
where it had never been known. 

The Inca economy- supply on command - was designed primarily to meet 
institutional goals, rather than follow the supply and demand motivations 



of market economics. As they did with so many elements of their rule, the 
Incas drew from earlier Andean statecraft in designing their economy. The 
Moche, Wari, and Chimu, for example, had all increased the intensity of 
farming, herding and handicrafts within their domains. Even so - and even 
though they relied on customary principies - Andean economics were rad- 
ically modified under Cusco’s rule. Henee the need for another transporta¬ 
ron system. 

In the Andes, camelids were wealth, transport, food, clothing and prestige 
on a hoof. The llama and alpaca lay at the heart of the Inca economy- both 
culturally and practically - it is small wonder that considerable energy was 
devoted to breeding large herds that could be used for the armies, sacrifices 
and other ends. 


Unlike some of the lands turned into farms, however, the Incas could not 
cast about for under-used flocks but had to requisition herds from con¬ 
quered peoples. The prime uses of the herds were military. Armies on the 
move regularly used trains of thousands of llamas to pack supply food when 
they were no longer needed for portage. 

Avast storage system provided the bridge between State-sponsored produc- 
tion and the use throughout the Empire. As the Incas did not have inland 
boats or wheeled vehicles pulled by powerful draught animáis, they could 
not regularly move bulky commodities over long distances as part of a sub- 
sistence economy. Ñor did they have the purchasing power or flexibility of 
money. Having committed themselves to a staple finance system, in which 
most supplies carne directly from State resources, the Incas had to repro¬ 
duce their supply system from one province to the next. As with farms and 
herds, the State and Church storehouses were separated from one anoth- 
er administratively and probably physically. Most of the storehouses, called 
qollqa, were built in just a few contexts: in Cusco, in installations along the 
roads and next to State farms. 

In Inca cosmology, gold was the sweat of the Sun and silver the tears of the 
Moon. To the Spaniards, metáis embodied earthly riches. These differing 
valúes meant that a century worth of creativity in precious metáis - mod- 
elled figures, idols, serving vessels, personal ornaments, and architectural 
adomments - disappeared into the Spanish forges in a matter of months. 

To make their wares, the Inca smiths drewfrom millennia ofAndean knowl- 
edge, which was the most sophisticated in the Americas. The smiths of Pe¬ 
rúes north coast were especially proficient. By Moche times (ca. AD 100-600), 
artisans were using sheet metáis to create copper-gold and copper-silver 
alloys and had developed gilding and surface enrichment techniques. 

The Incas' mines were distributed throughout their domain; copper depos- 
its are distributed in bands along the length of the Andes, but gold and sil- 
ver are found in more restricted deposits. Tin, which was used widely in the 
Empire to make bronze, was concentrated in Southern Bolivia and northern 
Chile. Some mines were apparently designated as the Sapa Inca's personal 
property. For the most part, mining was a seasonal affair because of the 
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extreme coid found at high elevations and because workers needed to tend 
to their fields at home. 

Cusco-style polychrome pottery is the archaeological hallmark of Inca pres- 
ence throughout the Andes. Inca pottery had a narrow range of uses outside 
the heartland. The vessels were used to brew the beer, prepare food and to 
serve these ítems in State-sponsored feasts. They were also used for long- 
term storage. The most distinctive Inca vessels are flared-rim jars with con- 
stricted necks (often called aryballoid jars or aríbalos). 

Inca stereotomy was unsurpassed in the Americas and perhaps in the en¬ 
tire Ancient World. The precisión cutting and scale of Inca stone working 
are confounding. Numerous clues to their methods are preserved in the 
quarries and the rocks themselves. The building blocks were shaped from 
existing rocks or hewn from the bedrock. The tools were usual ly simple - 
hammerstones, ropes and logs. Distinctive scarring on the blocks' surfaces 
indicates that shaping was accomplished mostly through pounding, rather 
































than abrasión or cutting. Unfinished rocks in the quarries and 
along the roads leading to Inca sites indícate that blocks were 
first shaped in the quarries and then finished on site. Abrasión 
marks suggest that the rocks were moved by dragging with 
ropes. A benefidal result of the masons’ painstaking work is the 
architecture’s resilience to the earthquakes that strike the central 
Andes. 

Among the finest objects produced were the wooden drinking 
cups known as keros, the large earspools that denoted high sta¬ 
tus, and musical instruments. 

The series of selected components show that the work performed 
for this nomination provides present and future researchers with 
the most scientific and complete source of knowledge on the 
Inca world and its manner of continuing in the lives of modern 
Andean communities. This is the most solid multidisciplinary 
knowledge that is available today on the legacy of one of the fi rst 
and most consistent Empires of pre-Hispanic America. The re- 
sults of this work offer an extremely detailed image of the politi- 
cal and technical conditions on which this unique civilization was 
built. The records obtained with this nomination process show 
the great worldly Andean depth that enables a unique Identifica¬ 
tion of the transformaron and survival of the Andean worldview 
since the start of the Inca Empire. 



IV. Be an outstanding example of a type of 
building, architectural or technological ensemble 
or landscape which illustrates (a) significant 
stage(s) in human history; 

The cultural ¡tiñerary Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, has characteristic 
features in its different architectural elements, in terms of its walls, roads, 
steps, roadside ditches, sewage pipes, drains, etc., with construction meth- 
ods that vary adapting to progression and región. To this, must be added 
the construction of a State infrastructure with standardized architectural 
elements for the control, protection and management of the area and use 
of the producís of the mountains, coast and Amazonia. The archaeological 
sites selected portray this magnificent infrastructure: administrative and 
political centres, resting places (inns), cairns, chasquiwasis (resting places 
for messengers), military fortresses used in wars caused by the expansión of 
the Inca Empire (Tawantinsuyu), silos, ushnus (ceremonial platforms), earth 
mounds and petroglyphs, with a diverse landscape associated with natural 
elements: mountains, lakes, jungles, deserts and flora and fauna showing 
how populations coexisted with their natural environment. Formally, the 
paths included in Qhapaq Ñan are defined as a route, exhibiting formal 
elements of construction or not, which was used at the time of the Empire 
and which was continually associated with structures and/or settlements 
whose function was related to the operation of the Tawantinsuyu. (See the 
comprehensive description in Typology 2.a.i ). 

The road system shows the interrelationship of communities with their geo- 
graphic and natural environment, such as the hills, lakes and water. The 
altitude of the network ranges from 28 to 6,700 metres above sea level and 
ineludes Coastal areas, plains, plateaus, hills and valleys. The road and archi¬ 
tectural infrastructure maintain a relationship with the surrounding land¬ 
scape, such as water, hills, lakes, etc. The topography of the network is very 
uneven. Likewise, the interregional use of passes through the mountain 
range determines the relationship, exchange and use of the resources in 
the three areas (coast, hills and Amazonia), as well as regional exchange with 
other suyus (regions). 



Qhapaq Ñan is made up of a sophisticated in- 
frastructure of components, where stone roads 
ranging from the simplest to the most complex 
in design, construction and manufacture can be 
found with a variety of topology in accordance 
with the geography and the various ecoclimatic 
conditions of Tawantinsuyu that respond to the 
social, political, economic and social demands of 
the Inca age. Its efficiency depended on the coor¬ 
dinaron and management of a network of spe- 
cialized, rigorous and disciplined Services such as 
tambos , chakiwasis , qolqas (storehouses), bridges, 
drains, ditches, etc., used by gods, men and re- 
sources. They connected a network of administra¬ 
tivo and productive centres and sacred landscapes 
in an agile mannerwith Cusco. 

Deserts created great obstacles for Inca builders. 
100 km is a general distance that can be traversed, 
albeit with some effort, in 2 or 3 days, and is not 
necessarily an unbeatable barrier. On the other 
hand, more than 100 km of dry desert was not 
feasibly crossed by pedestrian traflñc, especially 
traffic with slower moving herds of camelids. Thus 
Qhapaq Ñan first inevitably circumvented large 
tracts of deserts rather than make a direct passage 
over them. In the región of the Atacama Desert, 
the Inca reached an agreement with the local pop¬ 
ularon and, as a consequence, the road makes a 
major detour inland to take advantage of water 
sources found in the desertas inland mountains 
and volcanoes. This allows the Inca to conquer the 
North and the South, and plan the routes and re- 
lays to domínate the most arid desert in the world. 

In the Andes Mountains Qhapaq Ñan was care- 
fully planned to avoid the most rugged terrain. 
Slopes are unavoidable in the Andean highlands 





and no roads could have been engineered, even 
with today's technology, to avoid them. In parts of 
the Andean highland and in the eastern Andean 
slopes, where rain was common, the Incas appear 
to have placed their roads on the upper reaches 
of slopes where streams Crossing them would 
have limited water flow and would not wash out 
the roads. The roads were built on retaining walls 
with drainage devices to resolve problems created 
by water that ran across the roadbed. The prob¬ 
lems created by Crossing rivers were seriously 
studied by Inca bridge engineers before a road's 
course was laid out. Some large rivers were nev- 
er spanned by bridges but rather were crossed by 
boats. One should note that the famous Inca sus¬ 
pensión bridges could only be built where rivers' 
edges were at a considerable height above the riv¬ 
eras height at máximum flow. 

Qhapaq Ñan varied greatly in scale, construction 
techniques and appearance. Thousands of drains 
and culverts channelled water alongside or un- 
der the roads and, when necessary, the Incas built 
buttressing walls or causeways over wetlands. The 
roads were levelled and clearly delineated by walls, 
stone markers, wooden or cañe posts, or piles of 
rocks. Although the road has a reputation of ig- 
noring obstacles in the interest of being straight, 
Hyslop found that straight stretches rarely ran for 
more than a few kilometres and that the roads 
were neatly paved with cobbles or flagstones, but 
much of the network employed dirt, sand, grass 
and other natural surfaces. The finest paved roads 
were concentrated between the high plateaus 
and Ecuador and along the roads that linked 
that stretch of highway and the coast. In marshy 
highland areas, the Incas built bridges of stone or 















floating reeds. The suspensión bridges were built 
of braided cables that supported floors of wood, 
fibre and brush; some had full side walls. 

No State policy affected the Andean social land- 
scape more than resettlement. According to Cobo, 
Inca officials, as a rule, selected six or seven thou- 
sand families from each new province to be moved 
elsewhere. This figure is too general to be useful 
for any particular región, but his estímate that 
about a quarter to a third of the population was 
resettled may be about right on average. The most 
renowned programme moved entire communi- 
ties hundreds or even thousands of kilometres to 
create enclaves of settlers called mitmaqkuna. Oc- 
casionally, the Incas moved people to lands that 
were ecologically similar to their places of origin, 
presumably to ease the adjustment, or exchanged 
groups from two locations with one another. A 
principal reason for resettlement was to disperse 
societies that posed threats to Inca security (e.g., 
the Qolla, Ayaviri, Chachapoya, and Kañari). Many 
colonists were assigned to ¡nternal and frontier 
garrisons. A second goal was to congrégate eco- 
nomic specialists whose producís were destined 
for State use. Among them were artisans, such as 
weavers, potters and metal smiths; farmers, espe- 
cially for maize, coca and peppers; and herders, 
masons, and miners. Wayna Qhapaq seems to 
have markedly expanded this programme, since 
he was named as the founder of the largest farms 
and artisan communities. Another motive lay in 
the Incas' interest in claiming a divine mándate 
over the Andes. That visión found its most con- 
spicuous form in the ethnic microcosm created in 




















Cusco, but the sanctuary at Copacabana with 42 ethnic groups may have been designed for the same 
purpose. 

The elaborately planned regional centre, Huánuco Pampa (3,800 m), is the grandest Inca site preserved 
anywhere outside the heartland. 

The infrastructure was not as ambitiously developed as it was in the North, but it still reflects consid¬ 
erable effort carried out within a global conception. Regional surveys have now recorded cióse to 400 
Inca sites or settlements with Inca sectors in south Bolivia, Chile and Argentina. 

A key Inca tactic was to found settlement clusters at agriculturally productive locations from which trav- 
el and Communications could be controlled. In some settlements, such asTuri (Chile),Tastil (Argentina) 
the Incas simply installed sectors within existing settlements. 

The Incas intensified mining, farming, herding and handicraft centres in and around the State centres. 
Raffino estimated that three quarters of the Inca sites in the mineral-rich south Andes were involved in 
mining or metallurgy, but some large State farms also lay there. They also improved security by erect- 
ing fortresses, such as Pucará de Andalgalá, along the upper edge of the eastern slopes. 

The Incas enjoyed a geographic advantage unique among pre-modern Empires - at the apex of their 
power, no foreign competitor could threaten their dominance. There was no analogue to theTarascans 


for the Aztecs, the steppe nomads for the Chí¬ 
nese, or the Germans, Parthians and Sassanians 
for the Romans. Even so, Tawantinsuyu's frontier 
traversed thousands of kilometers of mountains, 
jungles and plains, across which the Incas had to 
deal with scores of societies. 

In some early Empires, economy of the heartland 
was markedly more complex than that of the prov- 
inces and the capital was a vacuum for provincial 
production. The core cities of the Aztec Triple Al- 
liance, for instance, housed great markets and 
quarters for artisans and merchants. Their imme- 
diate hinterlands included garden-like farmlands 
and towns that specialised in particular crafts, 
such as pottery, textiles or obsidian tools. 

Similarly, Rome was the hub of a circum-Mediter- 
ranean marketing system. 

Tawantinsuyu was unusual in these respects. The 
Incas did not have a large urban population to 
support in Cusco, ñor could they move bulk goods 
across great distances as part of a regular system 
of subsistence. Even so, the conquests gave them 
access to the labour of millions of workers, ex- 
panses of farmlands and pastures and the Andes' 
mineral wealth. 

Highland societies did not typically have markets, 
taxation in goods, a temple economy or any other 
institution that would allow the Incas to easily d¡- 
vert their products to Cusco's ends. 

Caught between societies with much simpler and 
more complex economic Systems, the Incas chose 
to intensify the highland economies they knew 
best and left more integrated Systems largely 
alone. 



































Collectively, the stock buildings contained about 170,000 square meters of 
storage space, making it one of the largest storage complexes recorded ar- 
chaeologically in the pre-Hispanic Americas. 

In fact, a road station without storage would have been an anomaly. When 
we consider that there were more than 2,000 such tampu throughout the 
Empire, the scale of State storage becomes astonishing. 

Qhapaq Ñan is South America's largest contiguous archaeological remain. 
However, this fact should not detract from other accomplishments of pre- 
historic Andean civilizations that built agricultural terraces and irrigation 
canals that have required greater labour inputs. 

The series of selected components reliably shows all types of diversity in 
art, architecture, handicrafts, water and landscaping that enabled the es- 
tablishment of a political territory, whose forms of cultural integrity are still 
present. 


V. Be an outstanding example of 
a traditional human settlement, 
land-use, or sea-use which is 
representative of a culture (or 
cultures), or human interaction 
with the environment especially 
when it has become vulnerable 
under the impact of irreversible 
change; 

According to Murra, "the simultaneous control 
of Vertical archipelagos’ was shared by ethnici- 
ties that were geographically distant and diverse 
in their economic and political organization. The 
ecological complementarity was a noteworthy hu¬ 
man achievement that Andean civilians forged to 
achieve high productivity and thus attend to vast 
populations in múltiple environments (the Puna, 
desert and Yunga). The basis on which this ideal 
functioned was directly linked to the possibility of 
storage (chuño - freeze-dried potatoes and charqui 
- a type ofjerky); direct access to various resources 
(herds of camelids, coca, wood, cotton, corn, min- 
erals, guano and marine resources); a tax on work 
shifts; relations between the core and periphery 
based on reciprocity and redistribution; ancestral 
bonds, etc.” (Murra, "El Mundo Andino,” IEP Ed. 
Perú, 2002). This archipelago settlement pattern 
can be employed to exploit resources such as coca, 
salt and guano. Pastoralism has been the indis¬ 
pensable complement to farming in the Andes for 
millennia. Of the four native camelids, only the 
llama and alpaca were domesticated, while the 
guanaco and vicuña remain wild. 



The research undertaken for the preparation of this nomination file demonstrated that Inca road build- 
ing system is closely linked to natural factors. Two principie environmental conditions, the slopes of 
terrain and material compositions of the land’s surface, have a pronounced effect on how Qhapaq Ñan 
was built. Readily available road construction materials were used when possible, but their absence was 
not a factor in whether a road would be built. Qhapaq Ñan ranged from simple footpaths to well-con- 
structed thoroughfares and natural conditions influenced many of the engineering techniques used to 
create them. However, these technical-environmental relationships were not the solé influences on road 
construction. 

At first glance, the rugged lands of western South America seem like an improbable place to give birth 
to grand civilizations. Compressed within a narrow band along the Pacific Ocean lie the highest peaks in 
the western hemisphere, a Coastal desert that may go for years without rain, and dense tropical jungles. 
As forbidding as the setting seems, a closer look shows that the land contains a mosaic of productive m¡- 
cro-environments and natural resources. By 3000 BC, they modified features of the landscape through 
irrigation, terracing and draining wetlands. 








Even in some of the most densely occupied highland zones, crops could fail 
two years out of three, while earthquakes, floods, erratic rainfall, disease and 
a host of other natural forces periodically brought disaster to subsistence 
systems. The Inca Empire-a latecomer to Andean civilizations - thus built 
upon millennia of adaptation, tradition, and innovation. 

The Inca economic system was quite different from known models in the 
western world. Production was based on a State-wide labour (mita) tax that 
created goods and Services for State needs (Murra 1975,1980). Administra¬ 
ron was carried out by decimally organized Inca oflficials and local lords. 
They used storage facilities and local administrative centres that were found 
along the State road system. The capital was in Cusco, which was the centre 
of imperial administration, the State road system and the Inca royal lineag- 
es. In the Empire, scores of “assimilated” ethnic groups were permitted to 
maintain many of their cultural forms, and often their own, familiar leaders. 
Quechua (runa s/mí), the Inca tongue, became the lingua franca of the An¬ 
des. 



Traditional communities in the central Andes are based on a kin group called 
the ay//u,just as they were in Inca times. Members of this group believe that 
they share a common ancestor and place of origin. They hold their produc- 
tive resources collectively and allocate them to families according to their 
size and status. Whenever possible, an ayllu will inelude a variety of farm- 
lands and pastures in its holdings. Each household will ideally have access 
to a full complement of production zones, so that its members can produce 
all the basics of life themselves in concert with their neighbours. Therefore, 
to take advantage of the varied natural environment and achieve self-suflñ- 
ciency, communities distribute their members across the landscape. 

Weaving was perhaps the most valued art in Tawantinsuyu. Cloth was usu- 
ally made from cotton on the coast and in the eastern lowlands, and from 
wool in the highlands, but some coarse textiles were also made from rough- 
er materials, such as maguey fibres. Unfortunately, textiles in the Inca style 
from the heartland are rare because organic materials disintegrate quickly 
in the highland climate. Most of the preserved Inca textiles come from the 





coast or from high elevation shrines. The Incas also valued their cloth so highly that they burned it rather 
than let it fall into Spanish hands. As a result, relatively few Inca textiles are available for study. 

For the Incas the production of cloth was intimately tied to notions of control, both of people and of 
resources; demand for raw material and finished garments were integral to their system of tribute. In 
highland Inca garments the wool of native camelids was used, Coastal people made clothing, for them- 
selves and for Inca overlords, from domestic cotton. 

Cobo (Cobo, B. 1891) describes three kinds of native looms: staked looms set up out of doors were most 
common; tapestry- woven textiles were warped on a four side frame set vertically against a wall and 
traditional backstrap looms. 

Also Cobo described the use of camelid fibre for clothes. The coarse, “ chusi ”, was used for blankets and 
rugs. Everyday garments were made of a cloth called “abasca or awasqa”, in warp-face plain weave, with 
supplementary warp patterns. A finer category of cloth, known as “cumbi orqompi”, was rendered in tap¬ 


estry weave. Use of cumbi - cloth garments was 
restricted to the kings, the great lords, and all the 
mobility of the kingdom, and the common people 
could not use it. 

The production of cloth was part of the Inca Sys¬ 
tem of requisitioning labour and goods from 
throughout the Empire. 

The cumbi production to produce tapestry-woven 
clothing was left to experts. In some provinces, 
groups of male weavers, known as “cumbimayos” 
(1 cumbi - cloth makers) prepared this cloth, while 
others from their province wore abasca-cloth gar¬ 
ments. 



The fínest cumbi cloth was made by the aellas , 
specially chosen cloistered women, taken from 
throughout the Empire. Additionally wives of pro¬ 
vincial officials were expected to make garments 
to be sent to the ruling Inca. 

In the pre-Conquest Andes, a garment was an im- 
portant statement of the owner's social identity. 
Costume was an important marker of the wear- 
er's place in the hierarchical social System of the 
Empire. 

The fact that outside of the royal family, garments 
of qompi could be worn only by persons who had 
received them from the Inca ruler as gifts natu- 
rally gave such garments special valué and social 
significance. The royal gifts were given to settle an 
obligation orto create one, and gift-giving served 
to create or reinforce bonds of loyalty. 

Two techniques are important in the Inca period: 
interlocked tapestry and warp patterning (com- 
plementary warp). The latter is the preferred tech- 
nique in the highlands even today. 

To appreciate how geography has condensed the 
ecology, we may visualize a path across central 
Perú from the ocean to the forest. In a trip that 
would cover about 200 km by air, we would pass 
over 20 of the world’s 34 major life zones. This 
compact vertical arrangement is not duplicated 
anywhere on the planet and all of this diversity 
has been connected by the Andean Road System. 

The separated nature of Andean populations must 
have been a special problem for the early States 
that formed there, since the control of any large 
area required fixed links between the many parts 
of such policies. Early complex-state societies in 


the Andes are associated with formally construct- 
ed roads, and it is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that, more so than in some other parts of the 
world, Andean States needed roads to bind the 
different parts together. The linking role of roads 
that was important to State management was par- 
ticularly critical in the Andes. This may be one rea- 
son why the roads also assume remarkable com- 
municative, ideological and symbolic significance. 

The Andean road building tradition may well have 
been encouraged by an environmental character- 
istic that is more pronounced in the Andes than 
in some other centres of ancient civilization. It is 
nothing new to say that the Andes are made up of 
many different environments. However, it should 
probably be emphasized how the agricu Itu ral ly 
productive zones, where the dense populations 
reside, are frequently separated from each other 
by environmental areas that have never been con- 
ducive to dense concentrations of population. 

These intermountain basins and irrigated river 
valleys are isolated from each other by deserts, 
high puna, higher mountains, steep forested 
slopes and a number of other obstacles. It should 
be emphasized that Andean populations are frag- 
mented not only by their varying altitudes but by 
isolated areas that sepárate environmentally simi¬ 
lar populations at the same altitude. 

Many highland villagers today still rely on coop- 
erative ownership of resources and share the risks 
and rewards of making an agricultural or pasto¬ 
ral living in a demanding environment. Similarly, 
civic tasks, including rebuilding walls, cleaning 
canals, and maintaining public spaces are still d¡- 
vided up among ay//u. 



Despite the violence, disease and cultural transfor- 
mations that Andean peoples experienced during 
the Colonial era, the legacy of Tawantinsuyu con¬ 
tinúes to shape the people and cultures of western 
South America, where many communities still fol- 
low traditional ways of life. The most deeply em- 
bedded features still lie within the social fabric of 
local communities and the cultural philosophies 
that give meaning to relationships among people 
and between people and the land. Most impor- 
tantly, life is still defined by links among cióse kin 
and an ethic of mutual support. 


VI. Be directly or tangibly associated with events or 
living traditions, with ideas, or with beliefs, with 
artistic and literary works of outstanding universal 
significance. (The Committee considers that this 
criterion should preferably be used in conjunction with 
other criteria); 

Today, Qhopaq Ñan continúes to connect to today’s communities, which still use 
the road and keep its memory and cultural practices alive. Through language and 
oral tradition, it lives on as part of their visión of the world and is related to the 
traditions and ancestral techniques passed down from generation to generation. 
The respect and proper use of the various elements of nature (mountains, water, 
animáis and plants) create a world that nourishes the knowledge and wisdom in 
the desire to establish harmony, a balance between human beings and the envi- 
ronment. 

These roads are a fundamental landmark for socio-cultural, economic and political 
integration, expressed in knowledge, thoughts and feelings. It evokes a paradig- 
matic system of respect and reciprocity between nature and man that helps forge 
a humanized landscape that is unique in the world. Andean society developed an 
integrative worldview with a rationality and logic of harmonious interaction and 
cohabitation with the environment. In correspondence with the principies of reci¬ 
procity and duality, it deified nature. 

These principies guide their actions, which in turn exceed the rational plañe con- 
necting the individual with the environment through rituals and a profound feel- 
ing of interdependence with the surroundings. 

Related to the myth of the origins of Inca, the most Inca creation myths begin at 
Lake Titicaca, and run something like this. In ancient times before there was light, 
the creator Wiraqocha Pachayachachic (“Creator of all things”) fashioned a race of 
giants to see if it would be good to make humans at that scale. He saw that they 
were too large however and so he made humans in his own size. But they were 
filled with hubris and greed, so the Creator turned some to stone and others to 
diverse forms, and others were swallowed up by the earth or sea. The Creator then 
crossed over to dry land at Tiwanaku, where he carved and drew images of all the 





nations that he thought to create on some large stones. He ordered his two 
servants to memorise the ñames of the people and the places where they 
were to appear on the earth. Then he sent one to the coast and the other to 
the eastern slopes. Wiraqocha himself took the central path, calling out the 
people from the lakes, springs, valleys, caves, trees, caverns, rocky outcrops 
and mountains. He appeared to be a man of normal size, dressed in a white 
robe, carrying a book in his hands. In Cusco, he called forth the Alcabi- 
zas and Inca nobles, gave Cusco its ñame and continued north. Finally, he 
reached the Ecuadorian coast, where he told his servants that his messen- 
gers would return one day. Together they walked out over the water until 
they disappeared in the west. The variations on this myth suggest that the 
Incas found it necessary to change their theology to bring it into agreement 
with their expanding world. Rowe points out that different versión placed 
the Creator’s point of departure on the Southern coast, at Pachacamac on 
the central coast and in Ecuador. He suggests that the different locations 
probably reflect the retooling of the myth as the Empire grew and the Incas 
had to account for more peoples and places. A creator god, Wira Kocha, and 
a solar cult were particularly important aspects of Inca religión. The Emper- 
or was considered son of the god Inti (the Sun). 

The roads were not only great practical signifícance in the Andes, but that 
they played special roles in concepts dealing with the división of space and 
society. Roads were used to comprehend and express cultural geography, 
and were sometimes invested with considerable ritual significance. 

A most profound link between roads and divisions of space and society is 
seen in the way that Inca zeque system affected city organization. The zeque 
system (Rowe, 1979; Watchel 1973, Zuidema 1964) was a series of over 300 
sacred shrines in near Cusco that were aligned on more than 40 directions 
radiating from the Sun Temple in the city. These “lines” were paths used by 
specifíc groups of society who worshiped a shrine or shrines on the paths, 
at specifíc times of the year. The radial arrangement of lines or paths in the 
zeque system is apparently a concept that had been developing over many 
centuries in the prehistoric Andes (Morrison 1978) and that continúes until 
today. Their research indicates that some roads, particu larly those actually in 
and near Inca centres, marked certain astronomical and calendary concepts. 
This topic is being developing by some researchers and would appear to be 
a rich area forfuture investigation. 


Information about the roads and sites on them was apparently stored on 
khipu (knotted cords used for storing data), which were particu larly effec- 
tive for recording information in specifíc sequences. It is probable that the 
tampu lists of Vaca de Castro (1908 [1543] and Guarnan Poma (1944 [1614]) 
were originally related by khipu experts who could define a series of princi¬ 
pal roads by recalling the sequences of sites (tampu) on them. In summary, 
roads could be used not only for travel, but forthinking, by helping conceive 
the relationship of one place or group of people to another. 

The idea that roads sometimes had high ceremonial signifícance is linked to 
various types of evidence. There is clear historical evidence for ceremonial 
entourages or pilgrimages on certain special routes (Zuidema 1982c). Other 
roads led to high altitude sanctuaries 6,000 metres above sea level. 

The presence of the roads has also left “mental trails structured in the mem- 
ory of individuáis” that are passed down and updated from generation to 
generation through traditions and oral expression: stories, myths and leg- 
ends that give a historical panorama and a timeline expressed in the iden- 
tity of these communities. Through the Aymara and Quechua languages, 
a body of knowledge, wisdom and related uses of nature and the universe 
are transferred. This is seen in the toponymy that, from language, shows 
the manner of understanding and seeing the world from the point of view 
of the communities. Meanwhile, the social uses, rituals and festive events 
offer another dynamic dimensión of the culture of the people, denoting a 
link among nature, humans and non-humans. Through performing arts, 
including dance, music, song and ritual-festive events, the link between hu¬ 
mans and his natural and spiritual environment is expressed. Lastly, the 
conservation and use of the roads are a clear example of the continuity of 
the knowledge of traditional techniques that, in addition to being expressed 
in the creation of clothing and ítems of everyday use, show advanced knowl¬ 
edge of architecture and engineering, still present today. 

During the research carried out in the communities, several elements of 
common culture were identified. Memory is a fundamental element as it in- 
teracts with all narratives of culture and has the dialectic property of giving 
continuity and dynamics to the entire cultural corpus of the roads. Likewise, 
memory is an integrating and linking intracultural facet that in Qhapaq Ñan 
serves as a reference of group identity. Therefore, it is suggested that mem- 




ory is an ontologic principie, since ¡t crosses all spheres of the culture and links various historical and 
mythical moments of life of the communities. As such, memory is the centre of the coordination and 
integration between the diachronic and synchronic that is displayed in various directions, both “towards 
outside” and "towards inside”, making the roads a strong source of spatial feedback both ínter- and in- 
tra-cuIturally (Esterman 2010). In other words, the roads offer a chance for dialogue among cultures and 
are a favourable arena for the construction of ethnicity stemming from relations of otherness. This onto- 
logical principie also has a sacred nature, which is inherited orally (mythology) and expressed in current 
ritual practices. In this sense, the transmission of the memory ensures the “return of time” (sacred and 
mystic) as a basis for the continuity of cultural valúes for the contemporary and future projection of ex- 
pectations towards the establishment of a better quality of life based on comprehensiveness, equity and 
a fair redistribution of the benefit obtained with the active participation of the holders of the heritage. 
(See Data Base, Ethnography, 7.C.1) 


This candidacy ineludes policies that reflect this 
integrating thought and is expressed in actions in 
accordance with the sociocultural context of the 
member countries. For this reason the term "safe- 
guarding” is used with the objective of ensuring 
the long-term viability of the intangible heritage 
in the communities and groups. As such, Qhapaq 
Ñan is an example of comprehensive, sustainable 
and endogenous safeguarding. It does not seek to 
set or fossilize this heritage in a "puré” or "essen- 
tialist” manner, but rather to support its continu¬ 
ity in the present. Over the years, the communi¬ 
ties that live within Qhapaq Ñan have maintained 
their cultural expressions without any recognition 
but with the need to continué living like their an- 
cestors have taught them, while at the same time 
dealing with modern needs. In this understand- 
ing, the Qhapaq Ñan nomination process recog- 
nizes the need for critical ways of development. 
For this, the criteria of suma qamaña (the "good 
life”) is necessary. From this focus, stems the 
need for a material and spiritual equilibrium of 
the individual that is also interdependently linked 
with all forms of existence and the environment. 
This concept refers to the "good life,” not in the 
materialistic and consumer sense, but in a mor¬ 
al sense. The suma qamaña, like Qhapaq Ñan, has 
an integral focus that covers several aspeets such 
as education, health and the environment and in 
a special way is a "pluralistic and collective eco- 
nomic model.” As such, with the declaration this 
identity will be fortified to give continuity to the 
cultural expressions associated with the proper- 
ty and through the criteria of suma qamaña, will 
help strengthen their way of life and their needs, 
despite the socioeconomic changes local ly and 
global ly. 












This nomination file provides evidence that the 
roads of Qhapaq Ñan were a “new” form of action 
and understanding of cultural manifestations. 
From a contemporary viewpoint, the role of mem- 
ory, architecture, agricultural developrment, ritu¬ 
al—spiritual practices and the use of technology, 
among others, today constitute the intangible cul¬ 
tural heritage ofthe communities near the road. 
In this framework, the roads continué to serve 
their original functions: integration, communica- 
tion, exchange and the flow of goods and knowl- 
edge that despite current technological, economic 
and social transformations, have maintained con- 
tinuity over time and are a major identity defining 
referen ce. 

The results obtained from ongoing research de- 
signed and undertaken for this nomination pro- 
cess show that the Qhapaq Ñan and Inca legacy 
is alive. 




3.a.3 Statement of Integrity 


The cultural itinerary of Qhapaq Ñan should be understood as the motor 
and result of the unifying movement of the Andean región, led by the Incas 
of Cusco. From the start, Qhapaq Ñan was part of the conceptualization of 
the unit called Tawantinsuyu. With the construction of Qhapaq Ñan, not 
only was the building of permanent roads that travelled through one of the 
most rugged sites in the world achieved, but also a communication, sup- 
plies and transport system was established. 

The Property, a cultural itinerary, has been identified keeping in mind its 
geographical and historical context, its cultural environment, be this ur- 
ban or rural, and its corresponding characteristic environmental valúes, its 
relationships with the landscape, its specific functionality to the Service of 
a concrete and certain purpose, its temporary duration, its structural con¬ 
figuraron and its symbolic and spiritual dimensión, which contribute to 
comprehensively explain its meaning. 

The Chapter dedicated to the Typology of the Andean Road System (2.a.i) 
is the largest compendium that has ever been carried out in the history of 
Andean research and that is the result of seven years of work in which the 
national teams have finalized all the prospecting during this nomination 
process. As may be seen in the mentioned Chapter, a typology has been 
inserted, classified to respond to all forms of functionality for which Qhapaq 
Ñan was designed. 

Upon producing the Typology, all preceding research and references were 
taken into consideration and to this, the enormous amount of information 
retrieved from fieldwork. The Typology document organizes and classifies 
all the different structures and typologies of the roads, with the objective of 
facilitating the understanding of this complex Andean Road System. 

This work of compilation ¡ncludes the contributions of all the countries. 
From the archaeological register, 61 forms of architectural structure and 
56 variant types of roads were established. From the 61 forms of structures 
presented here, 47 correspond to QÑ Perú, 2 correspond to QÑ Argentina, 



9 correspond to QÑ Chile and 3 correspond to QÑ Ecuador. Furthermore, 
in terms of the types of road, there are 56 variants, 40 being taken as a ref- 
erence from the QÑ Perú register, 8 from the QÑ Chile register, 6 from the 
QÑ Colombia register and 2 from the QÑ Argentina register. The differing 
forms of structures and the variants of the road are not exclusive to one 
country as, in some cases, they appear in a very similar way in several coun¬ 
tries at once, as is shown in the document. With regards to the 20 variants 
highlighted and shown in 3D, 15 are from the QÑ Perú register, 3 are from 
the QÑ Colombia register, 1 is from the QÑ Chile register and 1 is from the 
QÑ Argentina register. All this explains the unitary valué of the collection. 
The property represents a serial transnational property according to p. 137 of 
the Operational Guidelines (July 2012). All the component parts are related 
to the same historical-cultural group. 

All the components chosen for this nomination process, the roads and ar¬ 
chaeological sites show, without missing out any attributes, the whole typo- 
logical variety of road surfaces and structures, as well as the technical and 
road engineering Solutions. They are an irrefutable example of all the differ¬ 
ent functionalities of the Andean Road System, just as they were designed 
bythe Inca Imperial System duringTawantinsuyo. 

The chosen components demónstrate: 

• The extensión of the Em pire and its adaptations to very diverse geogra- 
phies: from the Yungas to the deserts, as well as all the ecological floors 
and altitudes. 

• The distinct Solutions of paving, draining and the supplies of local raw 
materials for the construction of the road network. 

• All types of Solutions to create safe and permanent connectivity, as in 
the case of bridges. 

Additionally, the chosen components are directly lined to the expressions 
of intangible heritage which make the continuity of the use of the roads 



possible today, as well as those that maintain all 
forms of symbolic, commercial and cultural con- 
nectivity in the original site of Tawantinsuyu. All 
the typologies of intangible heritage are included 
in Chapter 2.a.3 . 

The road continúes to fulfil the functions for 
which it was created: integration, communication, 
exchange and the flow of goods and knowledge, 
all of which, despite their technological, economi- 
cal and social changes have maintained continuity 
in time and are an important reference of identity. 

The presence of the roads has also left “mental 
tracks structured in people’s memory” which are 
inherited and updated from one generation to 
the next by means of traditions and oral expres- 
sions: stories, myths and legends give a histori- 
cal outlook and time line expressed through the 
identity of these communities. A set of knowledge, 
skills and uses related to nature and the Universe 
are transferred through the Aymara and Quechua 
languages. On the other hand, the social and ritual 
uses and festine acts show another dynamic dimen¬ 
sión of the peoples’ culture, expressed as a link 
between nature, humans and non-humans. The 
link between humans and its natural and spiritu¬ 
al environment is expressed through performing 
arts, involving the practise of dance, music, songs 
and ritual-festival cycles . Finally, the conservation 
and use of the roads are a clear example of the 
continuity of the knowledge of traditional tech- 
niques, which besides expressing the preparation 
of clothing and every day artefacts, show the ad- 
vanced knowledge of architecture and engineer- 
ing present today. 


Oral memory is a fundamental element as it inter- 
acts with all scopes of culture and has the dialec- 
tical property of giving continuity and dynamism 
to the cultural body of the roads. Oral memory, 
registered in the nomination file, is an intercul¬ 
tural integrating and linking point, and in Qhapaq 
Ñan, acts as an identity reference for the group. 
Therefore, memory is considered as an ontological 
principie as it transverses all areas of culture and 
links distinct historical and mythical moments of 
the lives of the communities. The roads lead to 
encounters of dialogues between cultures and are 
the suitable stage for the building of intercultur- 
ality. The roads carry on ensuring the continuity of 
cultural valúes and their future projection. 

The international common database 7.C.1 is the re- 
sult of a collective scientific, technical and meth- 
odological effort and it is an incontestable tool 
to ensure the sustainable research of the Andean 
Road System. The database has been conceived as 
a driving forcé for the integral conservation and 
management of the property. 

The component parts of this serial nomination 
inelude all the attributes needed to demónstrate 
the Outstanding Universal Valué of the serial site 
as a whole. The nomination file shows the ability 
of 314 selected components to represent the role 
of the Andean Road System in the framework of 
the cultural phenomena of Tawantinsuyu from ar- 
chaeological, ethnographical, ethnohistorical and 
anthropological points of view. 

The 314 components of this serial nomination, the 
cultural itinerary of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road 
System, fully meet the conditions of integrity. All 
the selected roads and archaeological sites are ex- 


plicit evidence of all the behaviour of the entire 
of Andean Road System and of its unquestionable 
and uniting valué ofthe group. All elements which 
express its Outstanding Universal Valué ofthe en¬ 
semble have been included. The chosen attributes 
guarantee the full presentation ofthe typologies 
and mobility processes, and all forms of connec- 
tivity, supplies, communication and transport of 
the Andean Road System. 

A high degree of integrity is maintained for the 
entire nominated property in compliance with the 
three points indicated in p. 88 ofthe Operational 
Guidelines ofthe World Heritage Convention . The 
areas delimitated as a property firmly ensure the 
preservation ofthe valúes and the entire integrity 
ofthe property. The nominated property is sur- 
rounded by buffer zones of an adequate size. Buf- 
fer zones contribute to the integrity as they ensure 
the immediate surroundings of the properties 
proposed for inscription, which are considered of 
a high research interest and research potential. 
Furthermore, many properties - not selected for 
inscription at this time - are situated in the buffer 
zone or in areas of influence, and their preserva¬ 
tion have been considered in the conservation and 
management plans. 

The conservation (4.a and 4.b) and management 
plans (Annex III), already underway, make sure 
that all the chosen components continué ensur¬ 
ing the physical preservation of tangible heritage 
and the continuity of cultural valúes and their fu- 
ture projection. 


3.a.4 Statement of Authenticity 


The archaeological evidence registered ¡n the road's sections and associated 
archaeological sites proposed for nomination are supported by a signifícant 
quantity of scientific and technical studies carried out in the last fifty years. 
(See Bibliography 7.e). From an archaeological perspective, this evidence al- 
lows the establishment of, with a high level of certainty, the authenticity of 
the archaeological sites and their context. In the chosen components, the 
absence of archaeological interventions (for research or presentation pur- 
poses) fosters the conservation and inalterability of the components, which 
preserve excellent conditions of authenticity. 

Since the preparation work for the Conservation Plan started in 2003, na- 
tional policies specialising in the restoration of the roads and their associat¬ 
ed sites have been developed, by imperative of legal frameworks at different 
levels of government which establish the forms of protection, identification, 
register, research, conservation and presentation of the roads and associat¬ 
ed infrastructure. 

The international inventory developed by this nomination and included in 
Chapter 7.C.1 presents all the archaeological and ethnographic evidence, the 
environmental context and the entire associated intangible heritage. This 
compendium of information is the primary source that authenticates and 
legitimizes all of the components. 

All the historical sources: the chronicles, the historical cartography and the 
archived documents support the knowledge of the functioning, the route 
and the development of the Andean Road System throughout the centuries 
and serve to verify, and are guarantors of the meaning of a large part of the 
314 chosen components. The historical sources are found in 2.b.2 and 2.b.3 
and the complete historical bibliography in 7.e. There are many historical 
references that support the authenticity of Qhapaq Ñan. Thus, the roads and 
road infrastructure are described by the first chroniclers who crossed the 
Andean area, such as Miguel Estete (1533), Pedro Cieza de León (1553), Pedro 
Pizarro (1571) and Antonio Vázquez de Espinosa (1617), among others. 



Regarding: 

Form and design: the components (roads and associated structures) are 
found in superficial contexts. This aspect gives the site an unequalled ar¬ 
chaeological importance in comparison with other roads systems of An- 
tiquity. Additionally, in many sections located at a distance from populated 
centres, many trails remain intact due to the sections' altitude and diflfi- 
culties of access. The State of conservation of the components allows the 
recognition of irrefutable Inca work in architectural features on an overall as 
well as individual level. 

Materials and substance: the durable properties of the stone have allowed 
the conservation of the road structures and their components for centuries. 
Examples of this are: containing and demarcating walls, stairs and ramps, 
embankments and paving and associated drainage systems. 

The roads and archaeological sites present clear Inca work in the majority 
of their structures, and belong to an Andean community of construction 
and finishing. In some cases, and in line with the Empire's interests, local 
construction and architecture were adopted. In other cases, ceramic frag- 
ments of the Inca of Cusco have been found, along with ceramic from local 
groups (for example, Famabalasto, Santamariana, Angualasto in Argentina, 
among others), as proofof forms of coexistence in the Inca occupation of 
the región. 

Use and function: Thanks to historical, ethnohistorical and archaeological 
sources, we understand howthe expansive territorial system ofthe Empire 
worked, how the State policy on the construction of roads worked and how 
each ofthe structures for provisions/ deposits associated to the road struc- 
ture worked (full description ofthe system is thoroughly discussed in 3.8.2). 

As shown in section 2.a.3 on the typologies ofthe associated intangible her¬ 
itage and in Inventory 7.C.1, many ofthe roads have the distinctive feature 



of having maintained an uninterrupted social use from pre-Hispanic times 
to the present day. 

Traditions, techniques and management Systems: 

The formal features of the different types of road in the selected sections 
show the use of traditional technologies that the Inca adapted to specif- 
ic conditions of the environment such as paved paths, ledge roads, raised 
roads, roads cut into rock, roads with stairs, as well as the presence of ele- 
ments integrated into the road such as canals, ditches, drains and bridges. 
These traditional technological resources give the road exceptional durabili- 
ty faced with the test of time under the frequently adverse conditions of the 
rugged Andean geography. This has led to local populations using the road 
built by their ancestors up to the present day. 

A very important part of the surroundings of the chosen components are 
the traditional agricultural systems that are practically unchanged as the 
productive practices carried out by the communities that live in the vicinity 
of the selected sections and archaeological sites; they are traditional pasto¬ 
ral (sheep and llamas) and agricultural practices, and are carried out on a 
subsistence level. 

The Inventory (7.C.1) and the Conservation Plan (4 and 4.a) reveal how the 
communities periodically continué carrying out mingas (traditional commu- 
nal work) to repair and clean the roads. These maintenance systems respond 
to ancestral practices and are full of symbolism. 

Additionally, the Management Plan, Annex II thoroughly presents all the 
processes of a customary nature associated with the life of the road today. 

Location and setting: it is clear that the trail of the roads and the archaeo¬ 
logical contexts of the sites are in their original locations. Along the roads, 
the ethnographical inventory and the registration of orality recovered the 
sense/spirit of the place. The roads were not only great practical significance 
in the Andes, but that they played special roles in concepts dealing with the 
división of space and society. Roads were used to comprehend and express 
cultural geography, and were sometimes invested with considerable ritual 
significance. 


Language and other forms of intangible heritage: The majority of the com¬ 
munities of the roads speak Quechua and Aymara. All the register of orality 
is a good example of the cultural vitality of these linguistic cultures and the 
special expressions to ñame the road and the whole network of associated 
place ñames. The memory of the territory is strongly linked to the use of 
toponyms that ñame the places where the Inca moved around. Today the 
toponyms serve as markers of Tawantinsuyu and its memory throughout 
the area proposed for nomination. There are many cases and they cover 
landmarks from the extreme North to the sixth región (for example, Porte¬ 
zuelo del Inca, Quebrada del Inca, el parador de Chac Inga, Inacaliri, etc.). 

Currently the Aymara, Quechua, Atacameña, Colla and Creóle communities 
neighbour the Road and are the bearers of the Road s memory, showing 
high recognition for their ancestors efforts in the transit, construction and 
conservation of the Road, replicating syncretic rituals on landmarks along 
the route. 

Spirit and feeling: 

The continuity of the social use of the roads today is linked to social, eco- 
nomicand cosmogenic Andean ancestral norms and valúes. The mountains, 
apus , snow-capped mountains and apachetas along the roads are still wor- 
shipped. Although less frequently seen, muleteers bridge the flow of re¬ 
sources, preserving reciprocity and complementarity, valúes fundamental in 
the construction of the Andean World. 

The norms and valúes of Andean knowledge, thoughts and feelings are 
linked to the Road and the basic spaces of the road’s sophistication that 
reinforce surroundings and the interaction of behaviours, tangible and 
intangible, which combine in integrated spaces and integrated levels that 
strengthen and explain the authenticity of the roads. 


3.a.5 Protection and Management Requirements 


As a transnational, serial property, Qhapaq Ñan- Andean Road System, cov- 
ers the jurisdiction of six countries with their corresponding regulations 
at national and local levels including, in one instance, the regulations of 
seven subnational levels. Being a cultural itinerary, the nomination mainly 
involves the legislation applicable to the protection of cultural properties. 
Nevertheless, it also adheres to the legislation protecting natural sites which 
cross, or are adjacent to, the site. Additionally, owing to the presence of lo¬ 
cal and/or indigenous communities within the nominated site, and taking 
into account the criteria under which it is to be inscribed, legislation pro¬ 
tecting intangible valúes was taken into consideration as a relevant matter. 
The protection strategy presented in Chapter 5 (a-d) fully endorsed with the 
adequate long-term legislative, regulatory, institutional and/or traditional 
protection to ensure the safeguarding of all the nominated components as 
requested by the Operation Guidelines of the World Heritage Convention. 
(Paragraph 97). In this regards, The Declaration of Mar del Plata States the 
“deep commitment” of the six Governments with the nomination process, 
which is closely linked to ensuring the property’s “conservation and man- 
agement standards” that are “compatible with the property’s Outstanding 
Universal Valué. The six countries set up a legal/institutional framework. 
This framework is fully compatible with the international conventions rele¬ 
vant to Qhapaq Ñan-including the World Heritage Convention- as the stan¬ 
dard of unification and reference for the diversity of legal regulations of 
the different levels applicable to the property. The implementation of this 
framework takes into account, not only the cultural itinerary herein pro- 
posed for nomination, but also the properties already inscribed in the World 
Heritage List and the associated natural and intangible valúes. 

The legal framework applicable to the six nominating countries reveáis a 
multiplicity of relevant regulations at different levels for the protection of 
Qhapaq Ñan. These tools have been transversely examined in an attempt 
to find rationality in multiplicity, to identify the leading threads that will 
afford the creation of a specific legal architecture for the integral protection 
of QHAPAQ ÑAN, in accordance with the requirements of the Operation- 


al Guidelines of the 1972 Convention. The six nominating countries afford 
abundant legislation to regúlate the different aspects of this protection, 
starting with the legislation relevant to elements of tangible heritage, with- 
out forgetting legislation concerning intangible valúes and their associated 
elements of natural heritage. 

The basis or bedrock of the referred legislation is related to the principies 
and valúes concerning the protection of natural and cultural heritage, cod- 
ified at a Constitutional level in all six nominating countries. In the Con- 
stitutions of the nominating countries, the protection of cultural heritage 
is not defined in the abstract, but draws on the rights of the communities, 
on “sociocultural groups”, on the “people”, on “ethnical groups”, on “the 
person and the Citizen” or on “communities, people and nationalities”. For 
several of the nominating countries, the constitutional text involves, delib- 
erately and actively, the population in the protection of heritage. In each 
country clear distribution of responsibilities exists, whose guiding principies 
are the primary responsibility of the State and, in the same context, the 
exercise of coordinated authority with provinces, municipalities and com¬ 
munities. With regards to the latter aspect, it is interesting to highlight the 
cooperation agreements that, in the case of at least two of the nominating 
countries, have been signed by State institutions and communities, along 
with the existence of land use plans. 

The criteria and the operational proposal of the Management System of 
Qhapaq Ñan (Annex 2) falls under the scope of the principies, theoretical 
postulates and operational criteria of the UNESCO World Heritage Conven¬ 
tion, concerning the safeguarding of Natural and Cultural Heritage and the 
Operational Guidelines (July 2012). 

The QÑ Management System has been elaborated in a participatory pro¬ 
cess with official representation of the six States Parties, in parallel with 
the process of the identifícation of Outstanding Universal Valué and the 
delimitation of distinct properties submitted in this collective internation¬ 
al serial proposal. The planning of the Management System began in the 



first meeting with the States Parties in 2003. In 
2007, after identifying the sections of the Andean 
Road System / Qhapaq Ñan possessing Outstand- 
ing Universal Valué in compliance with the con- 
ditions of authenticity and integrity required for 
a serial inscription, the scope of the management 
system was drawn up and coordination between 
the States Parties' oflñcials responsible for the pro- 
cess of the preparation of the nomination file was 
set in motion. The unification of methodologies, 
technical criteria and different stages were coor- 
dinated by the Technical Secretaries of the nom¬ 
ination ofeach country. The Technical Secretaries 
were in charge of the coordination of inter-insti- 
tutional relations with the different national ad- 
ministrative structures related to the property as 
well as with the other involved actors, such as local 
authorities, academic institutions, prívate entities, 
towns, and communities associated with the sites. 

In preparation of the QÑ Management System, 
proposals of management structures from each 
country were incorporated and approved in or- 
der to guarantee complete transnational coordi¬ 
nation, as well as to ensure that each country's 
institutions fulfilled their coordination functions 
required at each level of government. The plan of 
the Management System was developed during 
regional and virtual meetings, as well as digital- 
ised conferences, using ICT. The last four years 
of management experience, already applied and 
shared, are condensed in the proposed QÑ Man¬ 
agement System. It is endorsed by agreements 
at the highest levels of Government of the States 
Parties. On an international level, the Manage¬ 
ment System fully corresponds to the statements 
made in the ‘Declaration on Qhapaq Ñan, Andean 


Road System', signed by the Presidents of the six States Parties, in the framework of the XX Iberoameri- 
can Summit, held in Mar del Plata on 4 December 2010. It States that a juridical/ institutional framework, 
adequate to the protection and management of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System is based on the 
following mínimum standards: 

A. “Full compatibility with international conventions in which our countries are parties and which are appli- 
cable; in particular, the World Heritage Convention (1972), thus taking into account the diversity of regula- 
tions relating to the protection of sections of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System which runs through our 
territories. 

B. Implementation through eflñcient and inclusive management mechanisms, 

C. Integration of protection schemes of World Heritage Properties that are part of or are intrinsically linked 
to cultural routes, as well as natural and intangible valúes which are directly or tangibly associated with 
them” 

It is for this reason that an already operational Management System is presented, rather than a theoret- 
ical framework. This underpins the feasibility of the joint monitoring of the conservation of the property 
with common, comprehensive programmes, in terms of its Outstanding Universal Valúes, its conditions 
of authenticity and integrity, its criteria of sustainable development, and the creation of inclusive social 
participation. 

The socially sustainable management of sites inscribed in the World Heritage List is the prime objective 
of the Convention's mándate. Its sustainabiIity responds as much to the conservation of its Outstand¬ 
ing Universal Valúes as its conditions of authenticity and integrity. It seeks to respond to the eflñcient 
preservation of materiality and the representation ofthe attributes ofeach ofthe inscribed sectors and 
sections, as well as to safeguard the intangible cultural valúes ofthe communities that live in the sur- 
rounding areas, according to the spirit of Sumak Kawsay - Sumaq Qamaña, the idea of "Buen Vivir" or 
“Good Living". The management should contribute to the sustained increase ofthe quality of life ofthe 
social groups associated with the site. Likewise, the management strategy will guide the choices ofthe 
economic uses compatible with the preservation of tangible and intangible valúes in each ofthe nomi- 
nated sections. Equally important is the environmental management of QÑ. In this case, the subject of 
environment requires particular attention, for both the impact nature may cause in extreme geography 
(for example, the deleterious effect of natural factors such as runoff and landslides; or damage caused 
by climatic change), as well as aspects linked to territorial planning. Some ofthe sections are partially 
ortotally located within Protected Natural Areas, which entails coordinated work, both institutional and 
technical with the Environmental Authorities ofeach Country. On this point, it is important to note 
some examples: 


The QÑAndean Road System, ¡n most ofthe nom- 
inated properties, ¡s characterised by the presence 
of communities, guarantors ofthe cultural conti- 
nuity of centuries. This translates into a continued 
use ofthe road today as well as its other associat- 
ed attributes, such as bridges, canals and terrac- 
es; QÑ is a fundamental part ofthe dynamics of 
daily life in these communities. As a result there 
are many traditional management and conserva¬ 
ron practises of these features, which have been 
considered with particular attention in the plans 
and have been incorporated in the specific man¬ 
agement of each section. In those communities 
where there hasn’t been cultural continuity, the 
community is collecting evidence, from different 
sources, histories and ancestral practises associat- 
ed with the property. These characteristics engage 
and reinforce the management principies held in 
the World Heritage Convention, as well as the Oper- 
ational Guidelines of July 2012. 

The Management System and the conservation 
and sustainable development programmes serve 
the principies established by the 1972 Convention 
in terms of disposing of a comprehensive and 
sustainable management system, allowing it to 
fully comply with its international commitment of 
the management ofthe site, without, in any way, 
reducing the responsibility of each ofthe States 
Parties regarding the conservation ofthe sections 
within their sovereign territory. 

• The Management System is part of a continu- 
al search for consensus between the countries 
which are responsible for the QÑ property, 
which allows strengthening the conceptual 
unit ofthe proposed strategic lines, conser¬ 


vation indicators, and management. This ensures due regard to sovereignty and the internal or- 
ganisation ofthe member countries by incorporating and respecting the ancestral practises ofthe 
communities and the natural users ofthe road. 

• The Management System is part of a two-way construction dynamic: from the national governing 
bodies to a provincial-regional and local level and from the municipal and community structure to 
the provincial-regional and national level respectively. They are supported by a shared information 
system, which will be updated biannually. The administrators are establishing reference protocols 
based on the criteria established by the International Committee of QÑ. 

• The Management System recognises, as a broad premise in its development, the participatory pro- 
cess with respect to the authority of different levels of government and communities that live along- 
side the heritage property; local organisations, academic institutions and organisations of prívate 
sector development. 

• The Management System continually monitors and systemises the progress of its implementation, 
with details of activity in each ofthe sections. This information is shared biannually with the six 
States Parties. 

The management of QÑ it committed specifically to protecting, preserving, presenting and transmitting 
the Outstanding Universal Valué ofthe property, with each country in coordination with the various 
actors involved in the legal, administrative and internal management structures. This ensures the de¬ 
velopment of participatory processes with the communities directly related to each ofthe nominated 
sections. Special emphasis has been placed on the processes of civic participation, on the significance 
and identifícation of each attribute and possible impacts, as well as the building of commitments of 
participatory management. 


3. b. Comparative Analysis for the Cultural Route of Qhapaq Ñan 


3. b. 1. Introduction 

As has been shown from the start, the cultural Route of Qhapaq Ñan was 
conceived as a continental communication system at the Service of an im¬ 
perial political project from the fifteenth century: Tawantinsuyu, under the 
reign of the Inca but which was not built in the fifteenth century. 

It involved bundles of inte reo nnected routes, of paths being made from the 
walking of the many other preceding cultures in the Andes, but this time, 
there was a greater will to go further and make the most extreme points 
closer, ensuring the flow of ideas, powers, goods and cosmologies that en- 
sured the smooth functioning of the Inca Empire from sea level to 6ooo 
metres in altitude, covering the four seasons in only one day and allowing 
exchange between a territory of five million km^. 

The immensity and the quality of this construction project finds its expla¬ 
naron in the coercive capacity of Cusco, aware that there was no need to 
dispose of the preceding cultural background or the non-lncan contem- 
poraries if the populations collaborated in the mita , fulfilling therefore the 
planned provisión of labour for the political strategies of the State. This 
Road System, with an estimated length of 30,000 km, acted as a network 
of coordinating links of roads and infrastructure directly related to op- 
erationality and supplies, built throughout 3000 years of Andean cultures 
preceding the Incas. All this ensemble of roads connected different pro- 
ductive, administrative and ceremonial centres. The network of Inca roads 
interweaved centres of power with the yungas, deserts and forests in the 
most unexplored places of the Empire. 

The road network wove together all types of relations in the territory. The 
roads of the Inca Road System are a privileged expression of the spirit of 
organization and planning of the available work forcé, and worked as a 
fundamental instrument in unifying the Empire in a physical and organic 
manner. 


The Incas of Cusco provided their Empire with a unitary nature thanks to 
the outstanding infrastructure that they achieved in less than a century, 
giving it a functional coherence and introducing complementary centres 
for trade, exchange, production and worship, adapting productive sectors 
in line with the topography and the climate, in all and each of the different 
Andean ecological floors. But the cultural Route of Qhapaq Ñan was also a 
means of communication that allowed the dissemination and maturity of 
regional cultures and the appropriation of common cultural valúes, thanks 
to the spread of languages such as Quechua and Aymara, and with these, 
the spread of culture and worldvision. The Road also expresses the harmo- 
nious relationship and adaptation of people to the complex Andean na¬ 
ture. Today, the geographies of the cultural Route of Qhapaq Ñan make up 
an exceptional context in which the living Andean cultures continué acting 
as bearers of a universal message: the human capacity of transforming 
one of the most difficult geographies of the American continent into an 
environment to live in. 

The cultural route of Qhapaq Ñan was built with extremely sophisticated 
but prehistoric technology, for a culture like the Incan, who didn’t use the 
wheel or draught animáis. To sum up, it was an extraordinary precocious 
technological and engineering venture. The cultural Route of the Andean 
Road System is, by excellence, a statement of silent heroism, of road tech- 
nologies full of wisdom, that cross the ecological/economic differences ver- 
tically, interweaving cultures linked inextricably to one of the most extreme 
geographies of the planet. In the case of the roads, this feat of construction 
exceeds the functional needs of a communication network. The enormous 
variety of typology, scales, finishes, features, delimitations, forms of con¬ 
struction and materials again tell us about the technically impeccable con¬ 
struction skills. 

The detail with which the roads attempt to lessen altitudes, built unique- 
ly with human driving forcé, without draught animáis or the wheel, and 
thanks to simple stone, wood or metal tools, show a great, successful Im- 




perial adventure established in a few generations. The skill with which the 
roads were thought out and the precisión with which they were built were 
complemented by attentive, ongoing political maintenance and preserva¬ 
ron programmes. 

Qhapaq Ñan cannot be considered uniquely as a technological feat of archi- 
tecture and engineering, it is not the work of an individual Creative genius 
ñor a single culture. It is without a doubt, one of the greatest human ven- 
tures of the Ancient World and today continúes to weave the ties between 
the ancestral and contemporary ways of thinking and experiencing the An- 
dean World. The trace of the Road is archaeological but its legacy is not. Its 
vestiges are widely visible today and almost all of the best-preserved sec- 
tions are still in use. Today Qhapaq Ñan is the largest archaeological ves- 
tige and has the most historical density of South America. Its legacy lies in 
being able to contribute to development alternatives for the peoples of the 
blue stain, as a way of expressing their ancestral but present and immanent 
Cultural and Natural Heritage that will transcend future generations. 

Upon starting the comparative analysis, all the peculiarities set out had to 
be taken into consideration in order to identify the categories of analysis 
and the comparative variables to outline the singularity of its Outstanding 
Universal Valué. 



3. b. 2. Internal Comparative Analysis 

The comparative study was started by specifying how the components that were going to make up the nomination in each country were chosen. In each coun¬ 
try, carefully guided selection processes were carried out until reaching a definitive identification of the section, subsections and segments that were going to 
be nominated. Explanations of the selection processes are also in Section 3.1.b. In any case, detailed matrices by country on other components which have not 
been included in this first nomination file and the reasons for these choices are included. 


ROADS 

Ñame 

Oíd reasearch 
(YES/NOT) 

Modern 
resea rch 
(YES/NOT) 

Present 
in historie 

sources 

(YES/NOT) 

Protected by 
national regulation 
(Y ES/Not) 

State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 

Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 

Potential 
for future 
resea rch 
(YES/NOT) 

ARGENTINA 

Tambo Real de Calahoyo - Casabindo (Jujuy) 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NOT 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Arroyo Las Flores - Puesto Las Flores (Andalgalá, Catamarca) 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

NOT 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Sección El Shincal 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

YES 

YES 

Tambo Punta de Balasto - La Ciudacita (Catamarca) 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Conconta-Cuesta del Portezuelo (San Juan) 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

BOLIVIA 

Camino del Choro 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino del Takesi 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino Ytunga Cruz 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino del Oro 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

CHILE 

Alto Loa norte 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Camino en Taracapá 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Camar-Licancabur 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Camino en Caspana 

YES 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

P 

YES 

YES 

Valle de Copiapó (Punta Brava - Iglesia Colorada) 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino al sur de Zapahuira (Belén,Taruguire y Mulluni,hacia la costa del Pacífico. 

Vertiente occidental de la precordillera y la vertiente oriental del cordón de Huaylillas, 
sierra de Arica, Lluta y Azapa en la quebrada de Tarapacá. 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 























































ROADS 


Ñame 

Oíd reasearch 
(YES/NOT) 

Modern 
resea rch 
(YES/NOT) 

Present 
in historie 

sources 

(YES/NOT) 

Protected by 
national regulation 
(YES/Not) 

State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 

Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 

Potential 
for future 
resea rch 
(YES/NOT) 

COLOMBIA 

Camino de Barbacoas 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino a Túquerres 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino a Almaguer 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Camino a Popayán 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

NOT 

Camino del páramo del Angél (Ecuador) hasta Cumbal (Colombia) 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

NOT 

ECUADOR 

Piñan - Cañaro 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Oñacapac 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Urdaneta 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Saraguro - Gulogpampa 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

La Portada - Mascarilla 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

El Rodeo - Cerro Tablillas 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Tambillo - Uyumbicho 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Tambo del Inca - Santa Rosa 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Jatoloma 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Río Cuadrul - Sombrero Taruga 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Tambo Blanco - Ciudadela 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Urcuquí 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Páramo El Ángel 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 


















































ROADS 


Ñame 

Oíd reasearch 
(YES/NOT) 

Modern 
resea rch 
(YES/NOT) 

Present 
in historie 

sources 

(YES/NOT) 

Protected by 
national regulation 
(YES/Not) 

State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 

Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 

Potential 
for future 
resea rch 
(YES/NOT) 

PERU 

Tambo de Llata - Inka Hamash 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Pincosh - Pomachaca 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Sharco - Otutococha 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Tambo Real de Huancabamba - Puente Pukayacu 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Tauli - Conchucos 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Cerro Huaylillas/Cushuro - Huamachuco 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

Quebrada Escalera - Portachuelo 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Capilla - San Juan deTantarache 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

G 

NOT 

YES 

Saclinta - Casila Alto 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

G 

NOT 

YES 

SANTA CRUZ DE OCOBAMBA NORTE - CHECACUPE (Irinkunka) 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

COMBAPATA - MACHAQMARKA 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

MACHUHUASI -LLAPHA(Wichiquiña) 

NOT 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

ROSASPATA -QOLLO QOLLO (Wataywasi - Qollo Qollo) 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

CHUA CHUA - ZEPITA 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

NOT 

YES 

OLLANTAYTAMBO - PUMAMARKA 

YES 

NOT 

YES 

YES 

P 

YES 

YES 

PATACANCHA-WACAHUASI (Rumira) 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

NOT 

WACAHUASI-TAMBOHUAYLLA (Ipchay) 

NOT 

NOT 

YES 

NOT 

P 

NOT 

NOT 








































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Modern 
resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Calahoyo Chico (Jujuy) 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Calahoyo Grande (Jujuy) 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Cieneguillas (Jujuy) 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Tixmorro (Jujuy) 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Calizaya (Jujuy) 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


M o reta (Jujuy) 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Potrero Chaquiago (Andalgalá, Catamarca) 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Fortaleza Coyparcito (Antofagasta de la Sierra, Catamarca) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


El Shincal (Londres, Catamarca) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Fuerte Quemado (Santa María, Catamarca) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tambo Punta de Balasto (Santa María, Catamarca) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Rincón Chico (Santa María, Catamarca) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pukará de Ingamana (Santa María) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Tambillos (Santa María, Catamarca) 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Becovel (Santa María, Catamarca) 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Quilmes (Tucumán) 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


El Pichao (Tucumán) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Los Cardones (Tucumán) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


El Remate (Tucumán) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Tambo La Alcaparrosa (Parque Nacional San Guillermo, San Juan) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


TamboTocota (San Juan) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Paso Lamar (San Juan) 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 















































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Modern 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Chullpares, cerca de la población de Caquiaviri 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Lasaña 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Viña del Cerro 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


La Puerta 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Putre Sur i 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Refugios Putre Socorma i 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Refugios Putre Socorma 2 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Apacheta Aroma 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Socoramo Norte 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tantalcollo 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Taira 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Hitos Taira 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Taller lítico 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pascanas 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Santa Bárbara 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-i 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-2 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-3 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-4 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-5 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-6 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 















































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Modern 
resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


S -7 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-8 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-io 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-12 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-13 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-14 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-15 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-16 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-17 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-18 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-19 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-20 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-21 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-22 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-23 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-24 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-25 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-26 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-27 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-28 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-29 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-30 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


S-31 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 






































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Modern 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Topain 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Confluencia 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Taller lítico 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Arte rupestre Pila 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Aleros Pircados 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Cerro Verde 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Estructuras Pila 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Chulpas y corral 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Chulpas incahuasi 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Camar Sur 8 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Peine Norte 11 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Peine Norte 12 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Peine Norte 13 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Peine Norte 14 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tambo de Peine 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Peine Viejo 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Iglesia Colorada 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Andeneria cuenca media río Guáitara 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Terrazas Cultivo cuenca río Bobo Municipio de Funes 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Terrazas de Cultivo río Guaitara zona municipio de lies 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Terrazas de Cultivo Rosal de Chapal Municipio de Funes 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Cementerio Pupiales (Miraflores) 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 















































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Modern 
resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Carreño 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Terrazas Tunearía 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Cerro Pucara 2 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Cerro Pucara 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Rumichaca 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Huaca 2 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Huaca 1 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


El Tambo 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Churo de Yahuarcocha 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Zuleta 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Janchi Pucara 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Rumicucho 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Jambi Machi 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pucara de Salitre 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Shungomarca Pucará 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Chacapamba 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


El Colegio 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pucarás Urcuquí 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Huaricashash 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


Casha Corral 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Tilla 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 

















































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Modern 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Ayash 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


QuenhuacJirca I 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Quenhuac Jirca II 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tsuko Koto 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Huaganco 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Soledad de Tambo 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pincosh 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Ushnu Cruz 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pincushjirca 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Ushnujirca 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Cuchitambocorral 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


Tambo Real de Huancabamba 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Incarraga 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tambillos 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Ticahuasi i 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Ticahuasi 2 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Pachachaca 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Tauli 1 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Tauli 3 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Markahuamachuco 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Ñawpamarca 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Asto marca 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Cajahuaman 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 






































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Modern 
resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Ampugasa 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Challamanca A y B 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Avillay 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pichicato 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Piedra Liza 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Rio Seco 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Andenes 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Panquilma 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Villa Toledo 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tijera les 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Las Golondrinas 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Tambo Inga 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pacace Redondo 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pampa de las Flores 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Manchay Bajo 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Cerro Balcón 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Pircas 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


Pumamarka 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Andenes Larapa 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Raqaraqayniyoq 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Chimara raqay 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Silkinchani 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Patapata 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 






































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Modern 

research(YES/ 

NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Puskar Qollana 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Ti pon 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Wamararasiq'ui 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Choquepukio 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Tanta Estancia 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Urputuyoq 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Urpikancha / Escalerayoq 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Ka arakay 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Minaspata 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Amarupata 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Arkopunku Rayallaqta 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Machuyoq Pata 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pikillaqta 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Portada de Rumilqolqa 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Pi apampa 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Batanorq'o 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Templo de Kaninkunka 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Mu apata 


YES 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Matero 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Waynakunqa 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Amarupata 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Kanchakancha 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Aqnabamba 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 






































ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


Ñame 


Oíd 

resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Modern 
resea rch(YES/ 
NOT) 


Present ¡n historie 
so urces (Y ES/NOT) 


Protected 
by national 
regulation 
(Y ES/NOT) 


State of 

conservation 

(Good/Poor) 


Management 
system (YES/ 
NOT) 


Potential 
for future 
investigation(YES/ 
NOT) 


Yayanmarka 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Serwate 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Irinkunka 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


YES 


NOT 


YES 


Muyukancha 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 
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3. b. 3. Exhaustive Comparative Analysis 


ln order to improve this exhaustive study of all the forms and phenomena of communication inclusive guidelines have been followed which has allowed the 
analysis of not only cultural itineraries but also cultural landscapes linked to phenomena of historical communication as well as areas that have been histori- 
cally connected to cultural and commercial exchanges throughout the history of humanity. 

For this reason, we have included the analysis of: 

• Cultural Routes and Pilgrimage Routes 

• Linear Systems, whose physiognomy is similar to the great feat of the building of the Andean Road System achieved by the Inca Empire 

• Cultural Landscapes, linked to the community and the connectivity 

• Crossroad Areas, or historical contexts linked to connectivity, communication and exchange 

3. b. 3. 1. In the World Heritage List 
Cultural Routes 


Camino Real de Tierra Adentro 

MEXICO 

WHL- (¡ ¡X¡v) 

Cultural Route 

2010 


Comparative Analysis: 


• The characteristic of this road resides in its own conformation. It was a road traced through the discoveries of the mining lodes of the North of the Nueva 
España and paral leí to the foundation of cities, 

• It was conformed until arriving to Santa Fe, in New México, United States. 

• It represents the space where a series of opposing forces converge and whose interaction process progressively configured the history, not only of the 
geographical spaces that crossed, but, of all that today we know as México. 

• It is maybe the cornerstone for the conformation of a pre-capitalist economic system that in its beginning was manifested in the setting of haciendas, 
cities, villages and mines, this last one being the vector that gave dynamism to all the others. 

States involved: 


México City, México State, Hidalgo, Querétaro, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosí, Durango, Chihuaha 





Physical Characteristics: 

The ¡nscribed property consists of 55 sites and 5 existing World Heritage 
sites lying along a 1400 km section of this 2600 km route that extends 
North from México City to Texas and New México, United States of America. 

Description: 

• The route was actively used as a trade route for 300 years, from the mid- 
i6th to the i9th centuries, mainly for transporting silver extracted from 
the mines of Zacatecas, Guanajuato and San Luis Potosí, and mercury 
imported from Europe. 

• Although it is a route that was motivated and Consolidated by the min- 
ing industry, it also fostered the creation of social, cultural and reli- 
gious links in particular between Spanish and Amerindian cultures. 

• Ultimately the wealth of silver led to massive economic development 
in Spain and other parts of Europe and a period of great economic in- 
flation. 

• The impact of the road was enormous in terms of social tensions as 

well as ultimately social integration between the many people that carne 
to be involved in the economic development. 

• The structures in the property together reflect some aspects of this in- 
terchange of ideas and people along the Southern stretch of the road. 

• At present, each región of the North of México and the South of the 
United States conserves its civil, religious and industrial architecture, 
under conditions that permit to appreciate their physiognomy and the 
relationship so characteristic that they have with their geographical con- 
text. 

• These physiognomies are now the tangible evidence of the existence of 
the road, which prevailed over a certain span of time and whose singu- 
larity was that of knowing how to reproduce stylistic canons of the big 
cities of the centre-South and of the Spanish metrópolis. 
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Comparative Analysis: 

• It has become a space of exchange permanently throughout thousands 
of years. 

• It is an existential and natural area, the fundamental part of the route, 
whose characteristics have been modified throughout history. 

• It is unique ¡n America, because of its length, its altitudinal gradient 
and morphology, because of the variety of geophysical aspects, as well 
as biological and scenic. 

Description: 

• Natural corridor in direction N-S of about 155 km length in whose valley 
the basin of the Río Grande of Jujuy is located. 

• it possesses an exceptional physical System of routes linking economic, 
social and cultural articulation, 

It’s an important physical linking between the high Andean lands and the 
big températe plains of the South-East of South America. 


WHL- (i¡)(¡v)(v) 


Cultural Route 


2003 






Incensé Route, Desert Cities in the Negev 


ISRAEL 


Comparative Analysis: 

• The area is part of a wider network of trade routes used to transport 
¡rícense and spice from Arabia to the Mediterranean. 

• The road, which crosses the centre of Negev, had to adapt to one of the 
most inhospitable terrains in desert, instead of following a more natural 
course. 

• In the same way, it required the establishment of settlement in a región 
that had only been inhabited previously by nomadic shepherds, leading 
to the colonization od the desert and the development of a series of 
cities. 

• It resulted in the coming about of a remarkable "desert agriculture”. 

• The route modified the desert in the región of Negev, which hosts a 
number of unique environmental conditions. 

Description: 

These towns include Avdat, Haluza, Mamshit and Shivta. Where constructed 
by the Nabataean an oíd Arabic tribe, their capital is Petra in the Hashemite 
kingdom of Jordán, as well as múltiple ancient fortresses and desert agri¬ 
cultura! landscapes. 



WHL- (¡¡¡)(v) 


Cultural Route 


2005 
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Pilgrimage Routes 


The Route of Santiago de Compostela 

SPAIN 

WHL- (¡¡XivXvi) 

Pilgrimage Route 

1993 


Comparative Analysis: 

• Historical and Spiritual significance 

• There is no comparable Christian pilgrimage route of such extent and 
continuity anywhere in Europe 

• The route played a fundamental role in encouraging cultural exchanges 
between the Iberian Península and the rest of Europe during the middle 

Ages. 

• It remains a testimony to the power of the Christian faith among peo- 
pie of all social classes, from all over Europe. 

Description: 

• The Camino Francés route is the backbone of the Camino de Santiago. 

• It stretches of nearly 800 kilometres (500 miles) from St. Jean-Pied-du- 
Port near Biarritz in France to Santiago de Compostela in North-West 
Spain. 

• Camino Francés can be divided into 3 main sections: the rolling hills of 
the Basque country; the hot, fíat, empty central section of the "meseta”; 
and the green hills of Galicia. 

• The route ineludes the major cities of Pamplona, Burgos and León, the 
large towns of Logroño in the Rioja, Astorga, and Ponferrada, and hosts 
of interesting smaller places along the way. It is very varied scenically. 

• It traverses the Autonomous Communities of Aragón, Navarre, La Rioja, 
Castile-León and Galicia 



• Some 1,800 buildings along the route, both religious and secular, are of 
great historie interest. 

Historie Facts: 


It was considered one of three pilgrimages on which all sins could be 
forgiven - the others being the Via Francigena to Rome and the pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem. 






The Route of Santiago de Compostela 


FRANCE 


To reach Spain pilgrims had to pass through France, and the group of im- 
portant historical monuments included ¡n this inscription marks out the 
four routes by which they did so. Thousands of pilgrims, among them kings 
and bishops, travelled long distances to pray at the tomb of one of Christ’s 
closest companions. 

This flowering coincided with that of the Cluniac Order, which encouraged 
the worship of relies by publishing Lives of the Saints and Collections of 
Miracles. As a result other sanctuaries of less importance developed at this 
time, but without eclipsing the splendour of Santiago de Compostela. From 
the nth to the i3th century “staging post” churches developed along the 
pilgrimage route, and in particular in France. Each of these was proud to 
house holy relies; indeed, the cult of relies was the mainstay of medieval 
pilgrimage. 


Sacred Sites and Pilgrimage Routes in the Kii Mountain Range 


Comparative Analysis: 

Outstanding cultural landscapes characterised by dense mountains, where 
three types of sacred sites coexist linked by pilgrimage routes. 

Sites Description: 

The three sacred sites in the Kii Mountain Range had established them- 
selves as the major sacred site of Japan by the nth or i2th century and had 
attracted a great number of worshipers. 

It has been considered to be a special area where deities have dwelt since 
prehistoric times. The area was revered not only as the original religious 
centre for Shintoism, the Shugen sect of ascetic Buddhism, the Shingon 
sect of esoteric Buddhism, and Shinto-Buddhist fusión, but also as the holy 
area related to Kannon worship, the best place to build sutra mounds, and 
the place for graves. 


WHL- (ii)(iv)(vi) 


Pilgrimage Route 


1993 


At the same time there was renewed fervour for the cult of the Virgin Mary. 
Pilgrimages to shrines such as Notre-Dame du Puy, Notre-Dame de Char- 
tres, and Notre-Dame de Boulogne, which had been renowned since the 
early Middle Ages, experienced a spectacular renaissance in the i2th century 
as a result of the growth of pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. Of the 
three churches, that at Le Puy in the Auvergne was most closely linked with 
Santiago. It was identified in BookV ofthe Codex Calixtinus, the description 
of the pilgrimage routes prepared around 1139 for Pope Calixtus II by Ay- 
meric Picaud, as the starting point of one ofthe four routes in France. It was, 
of course, the episcopal see of Godescalc, one ofthe first foreign pilgrims 
in Santiago de Compostela, and so was probably the first to be established. 


JAPAN WHL- (¡¡)(¡¡¡)(¡v)(v¡) Pilgrimage Route 2004 
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Description of the Routes: 

Are roads to sacred sites which developed based upon ancient mountain 
worship and mountain Buddhism - the stages for unusual experiences to be 
obtained through contact with severe nature. 

Those who pass the routes on a pilgrimage were required to do so on foot 
as a principie; the routes were deliberately designed to be tough; and it was 
believed that the more a person has completed the passage of these routes, 
the higher the level of religious achievement that person could attain. 

The “Omine Okugakemichi”, connects the sacred sites, “Yoshino and 
Omine” in the North and “Kurmano Sanzan” in the South. Starting from 
Yoshinoyama and reaching Kumano Hongü Taisha via Óminesan-ji and Ta- 
maki-jinja, it’s about 8o km. Most of the route passes along severe, undu- 
lating mountain ridges between 1,000 m and 2,000 m above sea level, with 
many places for ascetic practices. 

The “Kumano Sankeimichi” the pilgrimage routes that lead to “Kumano 
Sanzan” can be geographically categorised into three sub-routes. Pilgrim¬ 
age to Kumano Sanzan started in the early íoth century and continued until 
the i5th century. So many people passed along these routes on a pilgrimage 
as to make long lines, which were likened to “processions of ants”. Up to 
30,000 people passed along the pilgrimage route in one year. It was the 
most active pilgrimage route used for the pilgrimage to Kumano Sanzan in 
the Medieval Period of Japan and the pilgrimage to sacred sites in Saigoku, 
including Kumano Sanzan, in the Early Modern Period. Still today, it is a 
famous route for people who enjoy visiting shrines and temples. 

• The Kumano Sankeimichi Nakahechi is the pilgrimage route which was 
most used for the pilgrimage from Kyoto orWest Japan to Kumano San¬ 
zan. The route is a tough mountain path for the most part, and long 
approx. 42km 

• The Kumano Sankeimichi Óhechi is a route about 120 km in length 
which starts from Tanabe on the West coast of the Kii Península. Al- 
though the original condition has not been well maintained over the 


entire length of the route, it is valuable still now as a pilgrimage route 
characterised by distinctively beautiful cultural landscapes formed by 
the combination of the sea and mountains. 

• The Kumano Sankeimichi Iseji starts from Tamaru, where it connects 
to the Ise Honkaidó, the pilgrimage route to Ise Jingü, and forks at the 
Hanano Iwaya leading to Kumano Hayatama Taisha via the Shichirim- 
ihama coast and the “Hongüdó”, which is the inland course leading to 
Kumano Hongü Taisha. The total length is approximately 160 km, out of 
which about 34 km remains in a fair condition of conservaron. 

• The Kumano Sankeimichi Kohechi, runs in the central part of the Kii 
Península from South to North, is the shortest route connecting Ku¬ 
mano Sanzan” and “Kóyasan”. It is one of the toughest routes of the 
Kumano Sankeimichi, with three peaks exceeding the altitude of 1,000 
m over its 70 km stretch. Along the route, the remains of small temples 
and lodgings are distributed together with signposts and stone Bud- 
dhist images; there also remain original stone pavements made out of 
locally produced stones 

The “Kóyasan Chóishimichi” is the one constructed by the founder of the 
temple, Kükai, himself and the one that has been most used. The route is 24 
km in total length. Every Chó, or about 109 m, along the route, stone sign¬ 
posts called Chóishi are installed to show the distance to Danjógaran, the 
centre of Kongóbu-ji. A Chóishi is a five-tiered stupa with a square granite 
head, carved out of stone into a structure about 3.5 m from top to bottom 
and weighing as much as 750 kg. A Chóishi stands about 2 m aboveground. 
On the sides of its body are engraved not only the distance in Chó from 
the Danjógaran compound but also the Sanskrit ñames of 36 Buddhas of 
Kongókai (Diamond Realm in the doctrine of esoteric Buddhism) and 180 
Buddhas ofTaizókai (Womb Realm in the doctrine of esoteric Buddhism), 
the ñame of the donor, and the date and purpose of the construction. 

Physical Characteristics: 

Most of the routes are as narrow as 1 m wide. There are places where stone 
pavement or stone steps were constructed, using locally produced materi- 
als; however, for the most part, the routes are bare earth. 



Mount Wutai 


CHINA 


WHL- (¡¡)(¡¡¡)(¡v)(v¡) 


Comparative Analysis 

Mount Wutai has become one of the most important centres for the devel- 
opment of Tibetan Buddhism in the non-Tibetan central areas. 

• It is an important bridge for cultural exchanges between the Han, Tibet¬ 
an, Mongolian people and other ethnic origins. 

• For over 1000 years, it has become the Buddhist centre of Manjusri 
Worship with far-reaching influence felt even nowadays. 

• Pagodas, sutra pillars, statues and muráis are heritage resources at- 
tached to the building ensemble of Mount Wutai. They are the direct 
carriers of the Manjusri worship and the object of cult and the destina- 
don of pilgrimage to the Buddhist devotees. 

Description: 

• It has diversified and complex landforms. Many natural phenomena on 
the five terraces were associated with divinity. 

• Currently there are 68 temples built in 7 different dynasties since Tang 
(13 Usted asWHS) 

• The pagodas are especially Confucian, Buddhist and Zhenhai. 

• There is a reserve of over 146000 Buddhist statues and over 2380.im 2 of 
muráis, which were created in Tang Dynasty and later periods, stored at 
temples of Mount Wutai. 

• It was interpreted by Buddhists as the place converted by Manjusri as 
the “preaching site” 

• Overseas Buddhist pilgrims normally will visit all the temples on Mount 
Wutai and pay tribute to theTop Five Peaks of Mount Wutai symbolizing 
the “Five Wisdoms” of Manjusri. 

• Mongolian and Tibetan nationalities in particular, will do a Dachaotai, 
which normally takes four days over a distance of 75km. The pilgrimage 
track is circular with set routes and Route. 


Pilgrimage Route 


2009 



















Linear Systems 


Frontiers of the Román Empire 

GERMANY /UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN- 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

WH L-(¡¡X¡i¡X¡v) 

Linear System 

1987/2005/ 

2008 


Description: 


Large areas along the Upper Raetian Limes represent for research excep- 
tional sources of history whose preservation for the future as archaeological 
reserve areas is imperative. 

• The 'Román Limes' represents the border line of the Román Empire at 
its greatest extent in the 2nd century AD. 

• It is a striking example of the organisation of a military zone and illus- 
trates the defensive techniques and geopolitical strategies of ancient 
Rome. 

• The Román Frontiers stretched over 5,000 km from the Atlantic coast of 
Northern Britain, through Europe to the Black Sea, and from there to 
the Red Sea and across North Africa to the Atlantic coast. 

• The area listed as WHS is approximately 728 km 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The 118-km-long Hadrian’s Wall was built on the orders of the Emperor 
Hadrian c. 122 AD at the northernmost limits of the Román province of 
Britannia. 
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States in volved: 


• The Antonine Wall, a 6o-km long fortification ¡n Scotland was started by 
Emperor Antonius Pius ¡n 142 AD as a defense against the “barbarians” 
of the North. 

• The two sections of the Upper Raetian Limes in Germany cover a length 
of 550 km from the North-West of the country to the Danube in the 
South-East. 


• England’s Hadrian Wall: Counties of Cumbria, Northumbria and 
Tyne and Wear. 

• Scotland’s Antonine Wall: Bo’ness on the Firth of Forth to Oíd Kil- 
patrick on the River Clyde. 

• Upper Raetian Limes Germany: State of Baden-Wurttemberg, Free 
State of Bavaria, State of Hesse, State of Rhineland-Palatinate. 





Canal du Midi 


FRANCE 


WHL- (¡)(¡¡)(¡v)(v¡) 


Comparative Analysis: 

• A very powerful feat of engineering 

• Indisputably the most ambitious civil engineering project of the late i7 th 
century and arguably the most ambitious since the accomplishments of 
the Román Empire. 

• Navigable routes in France 

• Today a canal for solely tourist purposes. 

• It is a veritable, living architectural museum of hydraulic civil engineer¬ 
ing, due to the quality and diversity of the work carried out along its 
course. 

Description: 

• 360 km network of navigable waterways linking the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic through 328 structures (locks, aqueducts, bridges, tunnels, 
etc.). 

• Built between 1667 and 1694, it paved the way for the industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

• Pierre-Paul Riquet, its creator, took in the design and the way it blends 
with its surroundings turned a technical achievement into a work of art. 

• It took 20 years of construction, since its conception. 

• 1856 Record of traffic along the canal: 110 000 000 ton/km and 100 000 
passengers. 

Images: WHC Nomination File, 1996. 
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Mountain Railways of India 


INDIA 


WHL-(ü) (¡v) 


Linear System 


1999-2005 


Comparative Analysis: 

• These Railways are all living example of the engineering enterprise of 
the i9 th century. 

• Rack Railways were built to enable trains to penétrate extremely inhos¬ 
pitable and steep terrain, overcoming the challenges of the terrain in 
distinctive ways. 

• It is fully operational with most of their original features intact, as tourist 
attractions as well as regular mode of transport, playing therefore, an 
important economic and social role. 

• It represents an outstanding line on several counts, but...particularly 
significant with regard to [its] social, economic, and political effects and 
the route’s relationship with the landscape. 

• The trail links also two distinct cultural traditions - the Hindú culture 
of Bengal and the Buddhist culture of the mountain región reflecting a 
cultural fusión between these two cultures. 

Description 

• This site ineludes three railways, which are still fully operational. 

• The Darjeeling Himalayan Railway was the first, and is still the most 
outstanding, example of a hill passenger. 

• Nilgiri Mountain Railway in Tamil Nadu State was first proposed in 
1854, but due to the diflñculty of the mountainous location the work only 
started in 1891 and was completed in 1908. This railway, scaling an ele- 
vation of 3261T1 to 2,203111, represented the latest technology of the time. 

• The Kalka Shimla Railway built in the mid-i9 th century to provide a Ser¬ 
vice to the highland town of Shimla is emblematic for the technical and 
material construction efforts. 
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Physical Characteristics: 

• Darjeeling Himalayan Railway consists of 88,48km of 2ft (o.6iom) gauge 
track that connects New Jalpaiguri with Darjeeling, passing through, 
passing through eleven stations between the two termini. 

• One of these, Ghoom, is the second highest railway station in the world, 
at an altitude of 2258111. 

• The “Toy Train” as it is know, affords breath-taking views of high wa- 
terfalls, green valleys that are often hidden by cloud and, at its end, the 
splendid panorama of the snow-capped Kanchenjunga range. 

• Nilgiri Mountain Railway, a 4Ókm long metre-gauge single-track rail¬ 
way. 

• Victoria Terminus is situated in the City of Mumbai, on the Western 
coast of India. 


• Kalka Shimla Railway, 9Ókm long, single track working rail link. 






Rhaetian Railway in the Albula/ Bernina Cultural Landscape 


ITALY /SWITZERLAND 


Comparative Analysis: The construction of the Albula/Bernina line was ren- 
dered possible by Creative exploitation of technical, economic and socio-cul¬ 
tural influences: 

• An important goal which was promoted by the construction ofthe rail¬ 
way was to preserve the diverse cultural and linguistic areas within the 
cantón of Graubüden. 

• The railway contributed to the development of a new branch of the 
economy, namely winter (sports) tourism. 

• The Albula/Bernina line “uniqueness” derives from the Bernina Railway 
since at that time there were no precursors, no electrically powered rail- 
ways at such an altitude. 

• The rail track ofthe Albula line was designed only for steam opera- 
tion and integrated numerous large engineering structures like major 
(stone) bridges or technically complicated spiral tunnels and a long crest 
tunnel. 

• The switch in power technique on the Albula/Bernina line is an excellent 
example of developments in railway technology. 

• The Albula/Bernina line is “embedded in the cultural landscape in ex- 
emplary fashion”. 

• It proves that the construction of a railway in a historie cultural land¬ 
scape acknowledge as valuable was realized with more respect and tol- 
erance than where there was no such awareness. 

Albula line Physical Characteristic: 

• Opened in 1904 in the North Western part ofthe property, is 6ykm long. 

• Its structures inelude 42 tunnels and covered galleries and 52 viaduets 
and bridges. 
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The Great Wall 


CHINA 
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Description: 

• In c. 220 B.C., under Qin Shi Huang, sections of earlier fortifications 
werejoined together to form a united defence system against invasions 
from the North. 

• Construction continued up to the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), when the 
Great Wall became the world’s largest military structure 

• Its effectiveness was spotty: Some invaders merely made end runs. But 
wall-top paths did help Chínese defenders move soldiers and equip- 
ment 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The entire Great Wall, with all of its branches, stretches for 8,851.8 km 
(5,500.3 mi). This is made up of 6,259.6 km (3,889.5 mi) sections of ac¬ 
tual wall, 359.7 km (223.5 m 0 of trenches and 2,232.5 km (1,387.2 mi) of 
natural defensive barriers such as hills and rivers. 

• The Great Wall was mainly built from rammed earth, stones, and wood. 
During the Ming Dynasty, however, bricks were heavily used in many 
areas of the wall, as were materials such as tiles, lime, and stone. 

Historie Facts: 

The Wall of the Yan State: 

• In 290 B.C., the Yan State built a wall along the Yanshan Mountain 
Range. 

• It started from present Huailai County of Hebei Province, crossed the 
Luanhe River, turned off to the NorthEast, extended over the Liaohe 
Riverand ended in present Liaoyang of Liaoning Province. 

• The whole route ran as long as 1000 li or 500 kilometres. It is the North 
Wall of the Yan State. 

• It was the last wall built in the Warring States Period. 

The Wall of the Zhao State 

• By 302 B.C., Zhao’s territory had expanded to incorpórate the present 
Tuoketuo and Wulateqianqi of Inner Mongolia, and the Great Bend area 
of the Yellow River 
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• To consolídate its North-border defence, Zhao built a wall on its North 
in 300 B.C. 

• It started from a point NorthEast of present Wei County of Hebei Prov¬ 
ince, ran West and passed through the North ofShanxi, turned offto the 
Northwest and entered Inner Mongolia 

• To defend against the Wei State, Zhao built another wall on the South on 
the banks of the Zhangshui River 

• Zhao constructed another wall, from the South of present Daixian 
County of Shanxi, ran Southwest to Shanxi, along the North feet of 
Hengshan and Luya Mountains till meeting the first branch of the Yel¬ 
low River 

The Wall of the Qi State 

• The Chu, Lu and Song States on the South, the Yan State and the Bohai 
Sea on the North 












• King Q¡ Xuanwang built a wall in its South part of more than 500 kilo- 
metres 

• It started from West to East, joining the embankment ofYuanhe River 
and the North foot of Taishan Mountain. It was referred to as “Great 
Defense” in some historical literatures 

The Wall of the Wei State 

• Wei neighboured the Chu State on the SouthEast, the Song and Qi 
States on the East bounded by the Huaishui and Yingshui Rivers, the 
Han State on the South, the Qin State on the West bounded by North 
Luohe River and the Zhao State on the North 

• Wei feared Qin. So Wei expanded the embankment of the Luoshui River 
near the West boundary and built it into a fortified wall. 

• It ran more than 500 kilometres from South to North, starting from 
present Huxian County of Shannxi Province, going up the Luoshui Riv¬ 
er, passing through Fuxian, Suide, Mizhi County, Crossing the Yellow 
River and finally arriving at present Guyang of Inner Mongolia 

• Latest investigation discovered some sites of the West Wall along a 
300-kilometer route and proved historical literatures of the West Wall 
route, set out from Huaxian County to the North along the Luoshui 
River. 

• Wei built another wall near its capital Daliang, it headed Westward till 
Mixian County. The length was about 200 kilometres 

The Wall of the Chu State 

• Recent years* archeological activities have uncovered a 100-kilometer 
wall that intersects from East to West Xunyang County of Shannxi Prov¬ 
ince. 

• Layers of stones make the wall and in some place passageways are still 
perceptible. 

• Further investigations have proved that it is the Wall of Chu. It could be 
built for resisting the powerful Qin State. 

The Wall of the Qin State 

• Date from35Ó B.C. 



• North nomads Donghu and Loufan frequently crossed the desert and 
harassed the North part of Qin. To resist their raids, Qin built a wall 
along its North border. 

• It started from Mingxian County of Gansu Province, went NorthEastto 
present Longde and Kuyuan County of Ningxia Hui Autonomous Re¬ 
gión, headed North along the Liupanshan Mountain, went on East to 
Huanxian County of Gansu Province and finally arrived at the bank of 
the Yellow River 

The Great Wall of the Qin Dynasty 

• By 221 B.C., King Qin unified the whole China, and established the Qin 
Dynasty, also known as the First Empire, the fírst centralised empire in 
China. 

• 215 B.C., the three walls of the Yan, Zhao and ex-Qin States were linked 
up, the weather-beaten parts were reconstructed and new parts added 
in some places. 

• The labours numbered 2,000,000, made up ofthe army underthe com- 
mand of Meng Tian, confiscated labours, captives of war and the guilty 
people against laws of that time. 

• The whole construction lasted for 10 years. 

• The finished wall extended further at the North end as the territory of 
the Qin Dynasty in the North had expanded. 

• This wall was longer than, and lay slightly North of, the Great Wall we 
see today, which was built by the Ming Dynasty about 1,500 years after. 

• In 206 B.C, the Qin Dynasty was overthrown due to its tyrannical rule 
mostly for the large expenses required for building the Wall. 

The Great Wall ofthe Han Dynasty 

• Han Dynasty lasted over 400 years and is regarded as the first golden 
time in Chínese history. Han built walls mainly for three times 

• 121 B.C To protect and maintain the Silk Road leading to the West Re- 
gions, King Han Wudi built the wall that ran West from now Yongdeng 
to Jiuquan. 

• In 108 B.C., Han Wudi broke up the two States of Cheshi and Liulan, and 
built a wall that ran towards the West from Jiuquan to Yu’me. 


• In 102 B.C., General Lu Bode was appointed for stationing troops in 
present Luobupo. He presided over buildingthe wall runningWest from 
Yu’men to Yanze, present Luobupo. 

• In 101 B.C., to perpetúate the safety of the Gansu Corridor, Han Wudi 
set up fortresses along the line 500 kilometres North parallel to the mid- 
dle portion ofthe Hexi-Region Wall. 

• The three walls combined as one, celebrated as the Hexi-Region Wall 
of Han Dynasty, which linked up to a fair part ofthe Qin-Dynasty Wall, 
forming a new wall that ran up to 10,000 kilometres, the longest wall in 
Chínese history that traversed present six provinces 

• (A.D. 39), General Ma Cheng took over Du Mao, continuing to build the 
four border walls separately from the Hexi Región to Weiji, from Hes- 
hang to Anyi, from Taiyuan to Jingxing and from Zhongshan to Ye 

• The four barriers well-guarded Later Han’s capital - Luoyang. The pres¬ 
ent positions ofthe walls are as follows: 

• The wall from Hexi Región to Weiji: from Lishi County of Shanxi 
Province to SouthEast Xianyang of Shannxi Province 

• The Wall from Heshang to Anyi: from East Gaoling County of Shan¬ 
nxi Province toAnyi County of Shanxi Province 

• The wall from Taiyuan to Jingxing: from Taiyuan of Shanxi Province 
to Jingxing County of Hebei Province 

• The wall from Zhongshan to Ye: from South Dingxian County of 
Hebei Province to Linzhang County of He’nan Province 

The Form of the Southern and Northern Dynasties 

• After the YellowTurbans Rebellion, the Han Dynasty toppled down and 
was gradually replaced by the three Kingdoms of Shu,We¡ and Wu.This 
period was known as the Three Kingdoms Period (208 ~ 280). 

• In 550, Gao Yang overturned the Eastern Wei Dynasty and established 
Northern Qi Dynasty. In 557, Yu Wenjue overthrew the Western Wei and 
founded Northern Zhou. 

• The Southern and Northern Dynasties lasted from 420 to 589. During 
this period, only the Northern Dynasties established their walls. 


The Wall of the Sui Dynasty 

• Sui Dynasty requisitioned large numbers of labourers to repair and 
build walls several times. 

• In July 607, Sui ordered more than 1,000,000 labourers to build the 
wall running East from present Yulin of Shannxi Province to the bank of 
Hunhe River. The whole construction was limited to 10 days. 

• In July 608, Sui ordered 200,000 labourers to build the wall starting at 
present Xining of Qinhai Province. The wall went East, but the destina¬ 
ron is not recorded in historical materials. 

• The Sui Dynasty breathed its last in 618 after its 37-year rule, and was 
finally replaced by the Tang Dynasty (618 ~ 907) which didn’t build any 
wall. 

The Wall ofthe Ming Dynasty 

• There was no wall construction until 1368, when the Ming Dynasty es¬ 
tablished 

• To protect its borderline, Ming built walls for several times. 

• The walls built during this time were grand and excellent for defence. 
Attributed to solid materials, they were much firmer than their previous 
ones, and have survived hundreds of years so people can see it today. 

• The Wall ofthe Ming Dynasty was built along the lines ofthe walls ofthe 
Northern Qi and the Northern Wei Dynasties. 

• During the reigns of King Ming Taizu, Ming Yingzong and Ming Xian- 
zong, the Ming Dynasty enhanced the North-border defence mainly by 
constructing passes and beacons. 

• It is not until the time of King Ming Xiaozong that walls and over 1000 
fortresses were built massively. 



Rideau Canal 


CANADA 
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Description: 

• The Rideau Canal, a monumental construction covering 202km of the 
Rideau and Cataraqui rivers from Ottawa South of Kingston Harbouron 
Lake Ontario, was built primarily for strategic military purposes at a time 
when Great Britain and the United States vied for control of the región. 

• The site, one of the fi rst canals to be designed specifically for steam-pow- 
ered vessels, also features an ensemble or fortifications. 

• It is the best-preserved example of a slackwater canal in North America, 
demonstrating the use of this European technology on a large scale. 

• It is the only canal dating the early i9 th century to remain operational 
along its original line with most of its structures intact. 

Physical characteristics: 

• o km - 0,5 km. The locks are located in a valley, called 'Entrance Valley’, 
about 2 km from where the natural course of the Rideau River flows over 
a high cliff to meet the Ottawa River. 

• The lockstation has approximately 100 m wide between the sides of the 
valley walls and 500 m from the Ottawa River to the present-day Plaza 
Bridge, which is its Southern boundary. 

Comparative analysis 

• Worldwide, canals have been built for three main purposes - irrigation, 
water control and transportation. The Rideau Canal is a transportation 
canal. 

• The engineering and construction techniques transferred to North 
America for the building of the Rideau Canal were based on European 
canal building experience but were significantly adapted to meet the 
needs of the North American environment and the particular design 
requirements of a slackwater canal. 
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Pontcysyllte Aqueduct and Canal 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
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Description: 

• Situated in North-Eastern Wales, the 18 kilometre long Pontcysyllte Aq¬ 
ueduct and Canal is a feat of civil engineering of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, completed in the early years of the i9th century. 

• The aqueduct is a pioneering masterpiece of engineering and monu¬ 
mental metal architecture, conceived by the civil engineer Thomas Tel- 
ford. 

• The use of both cast and wrought ¡ron in the aqueduct enabled the 
construction of arches that were light and strong, producing an overall 
effectthat is both monumental and elegant. 

Comparative Analysis: 

• The property is inscribed as a masterpiece of Creative genius, and as a 
remarkable synthesis of expertise already acquired in Europe. It is also 
recognised as an innovative ensemble that inspired many projects all 
over the world. 

• The Pontcysyllte Aqueduct and Canal are early and outstanding exam- 
ples of the innovations brought about by the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain, where they made decisive development in transport capacities 
possible. 

• They bear witness to very substantial international interchanges and in- 
fluences in the fields of inland waterways, civil engineering, land-use 
planning, and the application of ¡ron in structural design. 









The Four Lifts on the Canal du Centre and their Environs, La Louviére and Le Roeulx 
(Hainault) 


BELGIUM 


Description: 

• The four hydraulic boat-lifts on this short stretch of the historie Canal du 
Centre are industrial monuments of the highest quality. 

• Togetherwith the canal itselfand itsassociated structu res, they constitute 
a remarkably well-preserved and complete example of a Iate-i9th-cen- 
tury industrial landscape. 

• Of the eight hydraulic boat-lifts built at the end of the i9th and begin- 
ning of the 2oth century, the only ones in the world which still exist in 
their original working condition are these four lifts on the Canal du 
Centre. 

• The nominated area also ineludes the oíd lock No i at Thieu, now no 
longer in use. It is 40.801T1 long by 5.201T1 wide, with a water depth of 
4.201T1. 

• Three buildings house the hydraulic machinery needed for operating 
the lifts, serving Lifts No 1, 2 and 3 jointly, and 4 respectively. 

• They are accompanied by houses for the use of the operators, either 
integral with the engine house or detached. There are also a number of 
modest two storey houses along the Canal, to provide accommodation 
for bridge and lock keepers. 

The Canal: 

• An Imperial decree of Napoléon I in 1807 ordered the construction of a 
canal between Mons and Condé, and this was completed in 1818. 

• It’s approximately 20,919 km. 

• At its widest on straight stretches it is io.5om (with increases on curves) 
and the normal 

• Depth of water ¡s 2.4001. 

• The Canal is used for commercial and tourist navigation only along 

7km (from its origin to the 4th elevator in Thieu) for 300t traffic. 

• In its time, it was the only canal with lifts 
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The Lifts: 

• The fírst Lift built was Houdeng-Goegnies (1888), Houdeng-Aimeries, 
Bracquegnies et Thieu (1917). 

• Inspired by the first lift model built in Great Britain in 1875 (Canal Trent 
and Mersy). 

• Their structure is entirely metallic and light. 

• Lift No 1 (Houdeng-Goegnies) consists essentially of two mobile com- 
partments, each supported by a single hydraulic press. The cast-iron pis- 
tons of the presses are 19.441T1 long overall. 

• Lifts No 2 (Houdeng-Aimeries), No 3 (Bracquegnies), and No 4 (Thieu) 
were built thirteen years after No 1 carne into operation, and they in¬ 
corpórate a number of modifications to the basic design resulting from 
operational experience. However, the operating principie remains the 
same; the modifications apply mainly to the guides, the hydraulic press¬ 
es, their pistons, and the gates. 







Cultural Landscapes 


Upper Middle Rhine Valley GERMANY 


Comparative Analysis: 

• No waterway is such a central feature of the continent as the Rhine, link- 
ing as it does the countries of Europe over such large distances. 

• The Middle Rhine Valley is the oldest cultural landscape where vines are 
grown on steep and very steep slopes that are still intact in Europe. 

• The Middle Rhine Valley boasts natural phenomena and human activi- 
ties intimately interlinked. 

States involved: 

• Federal State of Rhineland-Palatinate 

• Parts of the autonomous (Kreisfreie) city of Koblenz 

• The counties of Mainz-Bingen, 

• Mayen-Koblenz, Rhine-Hunsrück and Rhine-Lahn. 

• Federal State of Hesse 

• Parts of the county Rheingau-Taunus 
Description: 

• Total Area of the core zone ca. 272.5 km2 

• Area of the buffer zone approx. 346.8 km2 
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Cultural Landscape and Archaeological Remains of the Bamiyan Valley 


AFGHANISTAN 


Comparative Analysis: 

It was an important subsidiary route of the Silk Roads; Bamiyan Valley was 
for over two thousand years, as a centre for trade between East and West, 
rich cultural and religious exchange. 

The Bamiyan Valley is directly and tangibly associated with tragic events 
in the history of humankind, and also represents the eternal hope of the 
Afghan people for such delibérate destruction of cultural heritage to never 
be repeated. 

Description: 

The Valley is situated in a large tectonic basin, approximately 50 km long 
and 15 km wide, at an altitude of 2,500 m in the central highlands of Af- 
ghanistan. 

There are 8 heritage assets composing this serial nomination: 

• Bamiyan Cliff including niches of the 38 meter Buddha, seated Bud- 
dhas, 55 meter Buddha and surrounding caves destroyed by the Taliban 
regime in March 2001. Dating approximately to the 5th and 6th century 
A.D. 

Kakrak Valley including the niche of the 10 meter standing Buddha Con- 
tains over hundred cave architectural properties dating from the 6th to i3th 
century A.D. 

• Qoul-I Akram and Kalai Ghamai Caves in the Fuladi Valley contains 
around 30 man-made caves dating from the Hephtalo-sassanian (5th- 
7th century A.D.) to theTurkic and pre-Mongol period (7th-i3th century 
A.D.). 

• Shahr-i-Zuhak is an Islamic fortress from 6th-7th century A.D. Situat¬ 
ed in a steep hill separating the Kalu and Bamiyan Rivers. The earthen 
architectural defense and citadel structural remains occupy an area of 
approximately 1 hectare at 50 to 70 m above the ground level. 
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• Qallai Kaphari Monuments are two monumental clusters of earthen 
architectural structures from 6th - 8th century A.D. 

• Shahr-I-Ghulghulah, archaeological remains of the fortified citadel 
from 6 th to íoth century A.D. The continued use of this strategically 
located hill for military defense continúes to date. 










Orkhon Valley Cultural Landscape 


MONGOLIA 
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Comparative Analysis: 

• It is distinctive of this site, the persistence of Mongolian grassland nomadic culture and its combination with remains of ancient archaeological and 
cultural heritages of highly socially structured societies, strong religious evidence and links with international trade routes as well as a landscape that is 
considered as universal valué. 

• The Orkhon Valley clearly demonstrates how a strong and persistent nomadic culture, led to the development of extensive trade networks and the creation 
of large administrativo, commercial, military and religious centres. 

• The empires that these urban centres supported undoubtedly influenced societies across Asia and into Europe and in turn absorbed influence from both 
East and West in a true interchange of human valúes. 

Crossroad Areas 


Bam and its Cultural Landscape 
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Comparative Analysis: 

• Its origins of Bam can be traced back to the Achaemenid period (6th to 4th centuries BC). 

• The Citadel in itself and within its satellite sites is a living testimony to local, national and international cultural interchange. 

• Bam has been, and still is, a key point on the national and international South-Western Asían roads. Whether qualified as “Silk” or “Spice” roads for the 
past centuries or as “Asiatic Highway during the past decades, these roads included Bam in their network. 


Sulaiman-Too Sacred Mountain 

KYRGYZSTAN 
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Comparative Analysis: 


• Sulaiman-Too possesses all components of a natural sanctuary: natural uniqueness, long term functioning, availability, staginess, grandeur and Southern 
orientation. 

• In mediaeval times Osh was one of the largest cities of the fertile Fergana valley at the crossroads of important routes on the Central Asian Silk Roads 
system, and Sulaiman-Too was a beacon for travellers. 

• Also present are historical and cultural monuments, belonging to different historical epochs; continuity and preservation of worship traditions till now, 
variety of myths, legends, beliefs, religious cults and rituals. 

• Every year millions of pilgrims go to the Buddhist, Confucius, and Tao temples located on the mountain. 








Samarkand - Crossroads of Cultures 


UZBEKISTAN 


Comparative Analysis: 

• The historical part of Samarkand which is more than 3000 years oíd, 
preserved all traits of past epochs, civilisations and cultures. 

• The ancient material remains, related to religions such as Zoroastrism, 
Buddhism, Christianity and Islam, are the evidence of disappeared cul¬ 
tures. 

Description: 

Due to archaeological excavations within the zone of present Samarkand 
there were found remains of settlements related to the first half of I millen- 
nium BC. Founded in the 7th century B.C. as ancient Afrasiab, Samarkand 
had its most significant development in the Timurid period from the i4th 
to the i5th centuries. The major monuments inelude the Registan Mosque 
and madrasas, Bibi-Khanum Mosque, the Shakhi-Zinda compound and the 
Gur-Emir ensemble, as well as Ulugh-Beg’s Observatory. 

Being situated on the Crossing of trade routes (Middle routes) from China, 
Afghanistan, IRAN, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF, India, Caucasus, in II century 
AD the city was in the period of prosperity. Afrosiab played role of very im- 
portant centre of silk trade. 

Important Facts: 

• It was part of the Achaemenid Empire (6th—4th centuries BCE) and that 
of Alexander the Great (4th century BCE). 

• The city was part of a Turkish kingdom in the 6th century, conquered 
by Kuteiba-ibn-Muslim in 712 CE, starting the penetration of Islamic 
culture into the región. 

• It was devastated by the Mongol invasión of Genghis Khan in 1220. 

• It remained a cultural capital of the Timurids until the end of the i5th 
century, during the reign of Ulugh Bek (1409-49) 
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• In the i6th century, during the Uzbek occupation (1500), Samarkand 
became the Khanate of Bukhara. By the i8th century, the city had a 
serious economic decline. 

• In 1868 the Russians conquered Samarkand, making it a provincial 
capital that led to the destruction of the city walls, gates, and several 
monuments. 

• The city was the capital of the Uzbek SSR from 1924 to 1930 and later 
an administrative centre. 




The Frankincense Trail 


OMAN 


Comparative Analysis: 

• This is the most significant area combined with archeologically sites still 
existing in Southern Arabia, 

• Witnessing the tradition of frankincense production and most import- 
ant frankincense trading networks of the ancient and medieval world 

• Through the development of the trade network it was established eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural links, reaching from the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea regions to Mesopotamia, India, and China. 

Description of the sites in the Dhofar Región: 

The Shisr, 

• Lies about i8okm North of Salalah in the desert, located on a geological 
fold. 

• The archaeological remains total area is o.36ha. 

• This agricultural oasis and caravan site on the route along which frank¬ 
incense was brought from the Nejd to the port of Sumhuram. 

Khor Rori, 

Lies 4okm to the East of Salalah on a hilltop on the Eastern bank of a 

sweet-water outlet (khor). 

• The site covers an area of 3.i28ha. 

• The port was the hub of the trading settlement on this coast during the 
ist and 2nd centuries CE. 

Al-Balid, 

• Al-Balid is the historically late ñame for a medieval town in the Mahra 
area which is transcribed as “Dhofar,”“Dhufar,” “Zafar,” etc. 

• It began to decline in the i2th century, and it was destroyed on several 
occasions in the i3th century, by Arab rulers and Persian raiders. 
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• By the late i5th century radical changes to trading patterns were irm- 
posed by Portuguese and other European trading nations. 

• The main settlement measures i6oom by 4001T1 

• The nominated site covers an area of 5oha. 

The Frankincense Park of Wadi Dawkah 

• The frankincense trees areto befound in the fíat bed ofthe North-drain- 
ing wadi on the edge ofthe desert. 





Important Facts: 


• 6000 BCE, pastoral nomads arrived in Southern Arabia, gradually occupied most of the península and established the ancient long distance trading routes. 

• By 3200 BCE, the trade of Frankincense from Dhofar was a response to a demand from Southern Mesopotamia. 

• Distinctive flint types link the trade specifically to Dhofar. 

• 2200-1300 BCE Maritime trade, most likely of copper, linked Masirah with Dhofar and Frankincense continued to be traded widely. 

• 1300-300 BCE, the rise of the Southern Arabic States created a formal network for incense that reached to the West, site of Shisr had become part of this 
network. 

• i st century CE, Coastal Dhofar participated in long-distance international trade, especially in the Abbasid Period. 

• By 1450 the Turkish and Portuguese invasions brought the network created in Iron Age and Islamic times to a standstill. 


Palmyra 

SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 

WHL- (¡X¡¡)(¡v) 

Crossroad Area 

1980 


Description: 

Crossroads of several civilisations, here unique creations have come into 
existence, notably in the domain of funerary sculpture. 

Important Facts: 

• Palmyra was originally an oasis settlement, called Tadmor, in the North¬ 
ern Syrian Desert. 

• The Román province of Syria was created in 64 B.C. 

• The city controlled of the caravan routes between Román Coastal Syria 
and Parthian territory East of the Euphrates 

• Palmyra was strategically located on two of the most important trade 
routes in the ancient world: one extended from the Far East and India to 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and the Silk Road. 
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3. b. 3. 2. In the World Heritage Tentative List 
Cultural Routes 


Gold Route ¡n Parati and its landscape 

BRAZIL 

TL-(¡¡X¡v) 

Cultural Route 

2004 


Description: 


• As gold was discovered in the State of Minas Gerais, they became part of the gold route. First made 
into a path and later into a road, it was used by the early colonisers of BraziTs backlands in the i8th 
century, to coffee troopers in the i9th century. 

• The biodiversity comprises plant and animal species that dwell in holes deep in the sea and peaks 
that are nearly 2 thousand meters high. 

• Sea environments, especially the estuary systems in Parati Bay, Saco do Mamanguá and Para- 
ti-Mirim, are natural breeding areas for countless sea species. 

• There were two routes: the Caminho Velho and Caminho Novo. 

States involved: 

State of Sao Paulo, and the State of Rio de Janeiro, seat of the General Eastern and Southern Govern¬ 
ment. 

Physical characteristics: 

• 8 Km of road, dating from XVIII, clear path. 

• Its landscape is comprised by zeniths, valleys and slopes, which spread into the sea. 

• The waterfalls lead to jagged beaches or mangroves where a significant sea life. 

• Caminho Velho began in Paraty and went North through the towns of Sao Joao del-Rey,Tiradentes, 
Coronel Xavier Chaves, Congonhas, Itatiaia and, ultimately, Vila Rica, today’s Ouro Preto. 

• Caminho Novo started from Rio de Janeiro. The road was extended Northward through Mari¬ 
ana, Catas Altas, Santa Bárbara, Baráo de Cocais, Ipoema, Conceigáo deo Mato Dentro, Serró, Sao 
Gonzalo do Rio das Pedras, and, at the Northernmost point, Diamantina. 

Historie Facts: 

• During the XVIII the road allowed the exit gold and diamonds from the Rich Gerais mines of Serra 
da Bocaina. 

• Paraty was the exporter harbour to Lisbon, the capital of the Portuguese empire. 

• Historie sources revealed a path of more than 50okm, not yet investigated. 













Quttinirpaaq 


CANADA 


Description: 

• The park consists of sedimentary mountains, ¡ce caps, glaciers, ¡ce 
shelves and fiords. 

• The major valleys of the park are central to one of the routes by which 
early Aboriginal peoples moved from the Canadian Arctic to Greenland. 

• The route contains three major axes of contact during the early Pa- 

laeo-Eskimo period (4500-3000 years ago). 

• The park has one of the highest concentrations of pre-contact sites 
surveyed in the High Arctic, including sites associated with the earliest 
documented human inhabitants of this remóte región which are repre- 
sented by archaeological sites in the park. 

Physical characteristics: 

• Encompassing the Northernmost lands in Cañada, only 720 km from 
the North Pole, Quttinirpaaq National Park of Cañada (37775 km2) cov- 
ers the Northern portion of Ellesmere Island. 

• The park borders on the Arctic Ocean and rises to Mount Barbeau (a 
nunatak), at 2616 m the highest mountain in Eastern North America. 

• Much of the park, including the Hazen Plateau, is a polar desert receiv- 
ing less than 2.5 cm of annual precipitation. 

Historie Facts: 

• It is believed that Independence I (2000 - 4000 B.C.) were the first to 
arrive in Quttinirpaaq after Crossing the Bering Strait from Siberia. 

• Independence II (1000-500 B.C.), a second wave of Paleo-Eskimo peo- 
pie migrated across the arctic islands and reached Quttinirpaaq. 

• Late Dorset (A.D.800 - A.D.1000) a third distinct culture. They in turn 
were supplanted by 

• The Thule (ca. 900-300 years ago), who were skilful hunters of whales 
and other marine mammals. While theThule culture survived elsewhere 
in the arctic, Quttinirpaaq was abandoned by the Thule as the climate 
became colder leading up to the Little Ice Age (A.D.1600 - 1850) 
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Chínese Section of the Silk Road 


CHINA 


Land routes in Henan Province 

• Gongyi Stone Cave Temple - Luoyang City 

• Luoyang city of Han and Wei Dynasties 

• Luoyang City Luoyang City of the Sui and Tang Dynasties - Luoyang 
City 

• White Horse Temple - Luoyang City 

• Han’gu Pass and Xiaohan Ancient Path in Han Dynasty 

Shaanxi Province 

• Site of the Chang’an City of Han Dynasty - Xi’an City 

• Mao Imperial Mausoleum of Han Dynasty and Tomb of Huo Qubing - 
Xingping 

• Tomb of Zhang Qian - Hanzhong City 

• the Dagoba of Kumarajiva -Xi’an City 

• Site of the Chang’an City of Tang Dynasty - Xi’an City 

• Xingjiao Temple Pagoda (Xuan Zang’s Dagoba) - Xfan City 

• The Underground Chamber of Famen Temple - Baoji City 

• Daqin Monastery Pagoda -Xi’an City 

• Zhao Imperial Mausoleum - Xianyang City 

• Qian Imperial Mausoleum - Xianyang City 

• Great Buddha Temple Grottoes in Bin County - Xianyang City 

• Xi’an Mosque -Xi’an City 
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Cultural Route 


2008 



Gansu Province 

• Maijishan Grottoes- Immortal Cliff Grottoes -Tianshui City 

• Shuiliandong (Water Curtain Cave) Grottoes- Lashao Temple - Tianshui 
City 

• Bingling Temple Grottoes- Xia Temple - Linxia Hui Autonomous Pre- 
fecture 

• Site ofYunen Gate and Hecang City - Dunhuang City 

• Suoyang City Site and Tomb Complex - Jiuquan City 

• Camel City Site and Tomb Complex - Zhangye City 

• Guoyuan-XinchengTomb Complex -Jiayuguan City 

• Great Buddha Temple - Zhangye City 
















• Mati Temple Grottoes- Jiata Temple and Qianfo (thousand Buddhas) 
Cave - Zhangye City 

• Yulin Grottoes - Jiuquan City 

• Xuanquanzhi Site - Dunhuang City 

Qinghai Province 

Ningxia Hui Autonomous Región 

• Historie City of Guyuan - Guyuan City 

• Cemetery of Northern Dynasties and Sui and Tang Dynasty in Guyuan 
- Guyuan City 

• Site of Kaicheng - Guyuan City 

• MountXumi Grottoes - Guyuan City 

Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Región 

• Ancient City of Jiao River -Turpan City 

• Ancient City of Gaochang and Astana Cemetery - Turpan City 

• TaizangTower-Turpan City 

• Buddha Subash Temple Site - Aksu Area 

• Ancient City of Loulan - Ba YinGuoLeng Mongolia Autonomous Prefec- 
ture 

• Niya Site - Hetian Area 

• Kizil Grottoes - Aksu Area 

• Kumtula Grottoes - Aksu Area 

• Simsem Grottoes - Aksu Area 

• Bezeklik Grottoes -Turpan City 

• Toyuk Grottoes - Turpan City 

• Mehmud Qeshqeri Tomb - Kashgar City 


Comparative Analysis: 

• The nature of the cultural heritage of the Silk Road is a cultural route 
that is related to the communication and migration in some certain 
historical periods. The route ineludes all the necessary elements, not 
only the cultural elements such as towns, villages, buildings, docks, post 
houses, bridges and so on, but also the natural elements such as moun- 
tains, lands, rivers, plants and so on. 

• The constitution of the valué of the Silk Road is polynary and multi-lay- 
er, including the whole cultural valué of this route, the ecological and 
natural valué along this route such as mountains, plains and valleys and 
so on. Furthermore, there are both tangible valúes in the buildings and 
other single heritages and intangible valúes of cultural heritage. 

• The main features are archaeological sites. Archaeological paths of the 
original roads are very limited. 



The Route of The Rivers 


GUATEMALA 


Description: 

• The Route of the Rivers takes the whole area West of the department of 
the Petén in Guatemala. 

• The area contains numerous Mayan cities built next to navigable rivers 
that it allowed them to control the trade and the regional economy. The 
biggest rivers are Mopán and Usumacinta. 

• The area shares several characteristics like its strategic location, mega- 
lithic and hieroglyphic flight of steps, fíat panels to the lateral of the 
flight of steps, the uses of pillars, the erection of steles associated to 
altars, roadways and in some cities the employment of defensive walls 
and moats. The sculpted monuments of the area describe the topic of 
the war, where the staring are the rulers. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The Mopán River is approximately 10 km long from its source in the 
town of Dolores, Petén. Its tributary serves as a means of transport or 
a canal for all types of wood extracted from the forests of Melchoe de 
Meneos. 

• The Usumacinta River begins in the Petén región in Guatemala and 
flows into the Gulf of México. Its length is 560 km. It is the largest river 
in México, with a discharge of approximately 900 thousand litres per 
second. Its route covers the NorthEast of Guatemala and serves as a 
frontier, measuring200 km in length, between Guatemala and México. 

• A large part of the area South and East of Petén belongs to the basin 
of the Usumacinta River, which is formed at the joining of the Rivers 
Chixoy and La Pasión. Both drain large areas of the Northern Guate- 
malan high plateau and acquire new tributarles all the way along their 
courses. 

• The facility of the transport could have been a factor which influenced 
the development of places such as Cancuén and Ceibal, alongside the 
Pasión and Altar de Sacrificios, at the confluence of the two great rivers. 
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The African Slave Route, Timbo to Rio Pongo segment 


GUINEA 


TL- (¡v)(v¡) 


Cultural Route 


2001 


Description: 

The village of Farinya was one of the most important sites of the slave trade on the Atlantic Coast. Located on a deep and solitary estuary and accessible by 
boat only at high tide, this hamlet was one of the important points of commercial and slave trade. From Timbo to Farinya, one of the busiest slaves routes was 
Timbo-Demoukoulim /Saresame / Bambaya (a market sorting centre and a point of departure for slaves from the area of Foutah towards the coast). In the 
context of the Slave Route, the estuary of Rio Pongo makes up the final part of a set of trade routes whose origins are upstream in the región of Foutah Djallon 
and the Niger belt. Farinya, dominiya, bakya, and kossissing make up the embarkation sites afterthe sorting and processing of slaves bound towards Gorée 
Island or South Carolina and the Caribbean at the time of this trafficking. 

In fact, Farinhya’s reputation comes from it being the place where the famous slave master, Mara Beli, took up residence. The slaves carne from the neigh- 
bouring village of Banbaya in the Telemele región. This market drained some of the slaves from Timbo, the capital of theocratic Foutah. In this village, there 
are physical vestiges marking the memory of this slave trading establishment; the crumbling walls of a trading post and a soap factory, traces of the building 
of a powder magazine and an enclosure where the slave ships went to collect their human merchandise. There are also traces of the first Anglican Church of 
the Gulf of Guinea. The particular importance of this village is born witness by numerous vestiges of the graves of slaves and oíd cannons. Today, the village 
is made up of a set of rectangular huts with thatched roofs, characteristic of the vernacular architecture of the river forests of the Gulf of Guinea. 


Silk Road Sites in India 

INDIA 

TL- (ü) (¡ü) (vi) 

Cultural Route 

2010 


Description: 

• There are 9 sites in India, mainly the Gangetic plain and North to Pun- 
jab/Kashmir. Most were cities and Buddhist sites but mostly didn’t really 
survive actively through to more recent times 

• Indrapastra also has links to Chínese trade through to the i6th Century. 
At lEast 5 were visited by Xuanzang -”demonstrating” a Silk route con- 
nection 

• Vaishali, Shravasti, Kaushambi are shown on the map of Indian trading 
routes and all 3 on the Periplus map from i st Century. 

• 3 Ports, 1 on the West coast with links to Greece/Rome/Africa/Middle 
East and 2 on the East (Kaveripattenam/Puhar and Arikamedu) which 
presumably link to SE Asían trading routes. 

• Sopara and Kaveripattenam are shown on the map of Indian trading 
routes 

• the Northern highway known as Uttarapatha in Gangetic valley was 
connecting the great cities of ancient India 

• Simultaneously another great trade route of India was Dakshinapatha. 










Silk Route (Also as Silk Road) 


IRAN, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC 
OF 


TL-(i) 


Cultural Route 


2008 


Description: 

• The Silk Route is a corridor that is stretched mainly East to West and has 
connected all Asían and European civilisations to each other. It can play 
an important role at the present time. 

Comparison with other similar properties: 

• The Silk Route is the longest route all around the globe. This corridor 
has connected four civilisations and accordingto archeological findings, 
prehistoric human beings resided around most of its spots. 

The Silk Route: 

• Islamic Republic of lean is also an important constituent of the Silk 
Road. Even though its modern territory is only a part of what used to be 
the vast Sassanid Empire, it still has a number of monuments connected 
with that international artery. 



• The most of the Silk Road monuments has survived in the provinces of 

Khurasan, Golestan, Semnan, Teherán, Kazvin and Zanjan which used 
to stand on the Silk Road. 


• Silk Route cities: Kermanshah, Hamadan, Ray, Tehran, Hecatompylos 

(was probably located near Damghan), Sabzevar, Neyshabur, Yazd. 


The Transhumance: The Royal ShephercPs Track 

ITALY 

TL- (¡¡X¡¡¡X x ) 

Cultural Route 

2006 


Description: 

The network of Shepherd’s Tracks links wide areas ¡n the Southern part 
of Italy through the región of Abruzzo, Molise, Campania e Puglia. The 
routes of the transhumance comprise the grazing in the Gran Sasso and 
the Maiella up to Capitanata (Foggia). They pass through the inner side of 
the Apennines which are formed by an extremely variegated land, between 
mountains and plains. There is also an archaeological area: Sepino in the 
Molise región. 

• The shepherd’s tracks are routes passed through by livestocks for the 
seasonal moves linked to the transhumance. 












• The transhumance is a type of grazing based on the seasonal move of herds between various regions with different climate. When the plain becomes arid 
because of the heat, herds and shepherds move to the mountain in spring and they come back to the plain in autumn. 

Comparative Analysis: 

• Similar routes can be found in the Balcanic and the Iberian Península. 

• The urban settings of the city of Sepino match those of the román cities with some differences due to the shepherd’s tracks. Similar considerations can 
be done for the building techniques. Finally, it ought to be remarked the extraordinary coexistence of environmental, natural, historical and monumental 
valúes. 


Silk Roads Sites in Kyrgyzstan KYRGYZSTAN 


Description: 

Proposed 6 series will make the first stage of the nomination process; 

Silk Road sites of high-mountainous Alai, Chon - Alai, Chatkal valley, and 

SouthWestern Fergana will be nominated at a later stag 

• Kyrgyzstan is one of the countries occupying a zone of early contacts 
between East and West. 

• Northern (Fergana) road which was actively used in early Han times, 
especially with Davan, had special valué in antiquity. Considerable part 
of this road passed within modern administrative borders of Southern 
Kyrgyzstan occupying foothill areas of East, SouthEast, Southwest and 
Northwest of Fergana. 

The route proceeded as follows: from Kashgar through Terek-Davan pass, 
to Alay valley, along Gulcha river and its inflows, went to Tar, then to Ka- 
ra-Darya river, and to Uzgen city (where the most Eastern city of Davan - Ju¬ 
chen is usually localised), then turned to the Osh oasis, and then went to the 
West (to capital Ershi) and to the North Kanguy. 

Historie Facts: 

• In ll-IV centuries AD the road through Bedel pass and Southern Issyk 
Kul was already in regular use. 

• It became very active in the early Middle Ages when due to the civil 
strife in Fergana, caravans began to prefer this way to Fergana branch. 
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• During Muslim time the whole territory of Kyrgyzstan was practically 
pierced by various parts of sepárate branches of the Silk Road. 

• For Kyrgyzstan these parts of the Silk Road, representing also three 
chronological periods (antiquity, early to late Middle Ages) were in pri- 
ority. 

• Political, military and economic events of XIII centuries AD considerably 
reduced functioning of the Silk Road, a certain revival carne in connec- 
tion with Timur’s and his descendants’ political and military activities. 

• Use of routes on various parts of the Silk Road continued till modern 
age. 





Huichol Route through the sacred sites to Huiricuta (Tatehuari Huajuye) 


MEXICO 


Description: 

• The Huicholes, heirs of Mesoamerican societies, are one of the native 
groups that have survived with great vitality in America thanks to the 
rough topography of their territories, its decentralised political organi- 
sation and their ability to adapt to the historical surroundings reflected 
by their active participation in the history of the West of México. 

• An essential part of their cosmogony and identity is the pilgrimage 
through dozens of natural sacred sites, spread along a corridor of more 
than 800 kilometres that runs from the coast of the State of Nayarit to 
Huiricuta. 

• These pilgrimage routes are what remain of the pre-Hispanic trade 
routes that joined the Pacific coast with the Gulf of México. 

• Along the route, deities and the spirits of their ancestors (for example 
the cacallarí) inhabit, certain species of wild fauna (wolves and reindeer) 
or natural phenomena like the wind or clouds (the tateima ) are found. 

• The constellation of sanctuaries and traditional routes constitute the 
Huichol scenery as the cultural resonance of a community manifests 
itself as a continuous, dynamic and complex system. 

• The fundamental purpose of their pilgrimage is to follow their ances- 
tor’s steps to ask for rain and well-being. 

• This legacy, in addition to shamanic, religious, or medical knowledge, 
ineludes the diversified use of ecosystems or the conservation of the 
genetic variety of the species they cultívate. 

• Huichol language has no written form; 

• During the last five centuries, the pilgrimage has had the double pur¬ 
pose of establishing contact and trade with the mestizo and European 
cultures that have radically transformed the natural and cultural re- 
sources of the Huichol territory. 

• The route runs along 90okm through two regions that are important to 
the world because of their contribution to biodiversity: the Sierra Madre 
Occidental and the Chihuahua Desert 
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Cultural Itineraries of the Sahara Desert: 
Salt Route 


NIGER 


Comparative Analysis: 

The site of the Salt Route can be compared to the Dakhla, Farafra and Siwa 
Oases in Egypt, that have lasted from Ancient Egypt at the Salt Route and 
continué, to Theghaza-Taoudeni in Malí, until today. 

Description: 

• The Salt Route starts in Air and crosses theTénéré desert, finally arriving 
to Blima where salt fields are found; the place of salt extraction essential 
to transactions. This was the route for caravan trade for several centu- 
ries. 

• At the heart of the trade was the exchange of millet for salt and dates. 
The Touareg Kel Owey clan, in particular, was associated with this ac- 
tivity. The caravans would always leave in groups, gathering together 
between 3,000 and 20,000 camels in order to be able to contend with 
both the desert and its looters, but primarily to be able to face the raids 
of the Toubous coming from Tibesti. 


Arochkwu Longjuju Slave Route (Cave Temple Complex) 


NIGERIA 


Comparative Analysis: 

• Along the Coastal areas of Nigeria developed a number of major slave 
ports such as oíd Calabar, Bonny, Brass, Opobo, Lagos and Badagry. 
These slaving ports were linked by well-defined routes to the slave mar- 
kets and capital cities of the interior such as Oke-Odan, Oyó and Kano 
to the West and North-West and oíd Calabar. Arochukwu and Borno to 
the East and North-East. 

• Of all these slave ports, only Arochukwu held the position of divine in- 
termediaries. In addition, other slave ports in Nigeria are not associat¬ 
ed with Caves expect Arochukwu. This site can compare with Shimoni 
Caves in Kenya. 
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• The caravan cycle lasted 9 months. A return Crossing of the Ténére took 
approximately 35 days, covering from 1,200 to 1,500 km: known as the 
‘Tafordé’, the Salt Route or the ‘TarlanV, camel lañe. 
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Description: 


• A six-foot gully, though now covered in a thicket, leads into the Ancient Cave Temple. 

• Arochukwu ¡s the third largest town ¡n Abia State (after Aba and Umuahia) and one of the few existing kingdoms, not only ¡n Nigeria but in Africa as a 
whole; it still practices the monarchical system of government. 

• The shrine is about i km long and existed from the i7th century. The shrine was administered by a group of cultists. They ran an economic and socio-po- 
litical ring that effectively controlled the región East of the Niger River. 

• As the slave era peaked, the Long Juju deviously used its influence to profit from the transatlantic slave trade. 

• With the Long Juju network, trading posts and slave quarters together with satellite shrines were set up in different villages all over the región where small 
litigations could be handled. Those found guilty were almost always sent to the cave temple of Chukwu as sacrifices to appease the Great deity Chukwu 
(whom the shrine symbolised). Howeverthese people were sold to European slave merchants. 


Andean Road System Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Perú TL-(ii)(ii)(iii)(iv)(v)(vi) Cultural Route 2010 


Description: 

• Administrative, transportation and Communications system was also used as a means to demárcate the four basic divisions of the Inca Empire. 

• A main path started in Cusco towards each of the four “suyos” (regions). The roads were inscribed in the geography of the State. 

• The system comprised almost all the territory of the Andes, nowadays Perú, Bolivia, Ecuador, Argentina and Chile and Colombia 

• It connected Cusco with the main administrative centres of the Inca empire, such as Vilcashuarnan (Ayacucho), Tambo Colorado (lea), Incawasi and Pach- 
acamac (Lima), Xauxa (Junin), Huanuco Pampa (Huanuco), Caxamarca (Cajamarca), Tomebamba and Ingapirca (Ecuador), Pasto (Colombia), Cochabamba 
(Bolivia), San Pedro de Atacama (Chile), and La Paya (Argentina). 

Physical Characteristics: 

• It presented a series of architectural structures. Bridges and pulley bridges used over rivers were built to save the continuity of trails along the rugged 
geography of the Andes. 

• Other ¡mportant architectural elements such as “tambos” (lodging places with storage facilities), “kanchas” (rectangular spaces surrounded by walls 
enclosing several structures), “kallankas”(large rectangular buildings within the kanchas, probably used as rest areas), storage facilities (warehouses) and 
other minor architectural elements but not of a lesser ¡mportance, such as “apachetas”, “chaskiwasis”, sacred sites, control places for people and produets 
and other evidences such as landmarks, boundary marks and “huancas”. 

• The system remains as an evidence of the ingenious constructive technology which was adapted to this difficult geography. As the trails gain access to 
different landscapes a varied of natural settings complement this cultural heritage. 




Argentina: 

• The road ineludes the high lands of Argentina 

• The measure of the roads was variable. In Argentina the records of the 
specialists correspond to widths between 2 and 3 m. and of generally 
straight appearance. 

• For their structural features the specialists have made a typology of the 
same ones: Clear, Clear and landmarked, Contained by walls, Stone pav- 
ing, Cobble stoned, Having steps and/or ramps, with retaining bank. 

Bolivia: 

• The Inca culture reused mainly the precedent roads in theTwanaku area. 

• After the fall of Tiwanaku, part of the road system continued to be used. 
When the Incas arrived, toward the end of the i2th Century, beginning 
of the i3th, they re-used as adapt the roads according to the commer- 
cial, military and institutional requirements. 

Chile: 

• The Inca’s desire for expansión was favoured by the domains and net- 
works of influence. 

• Inca State incorporated places and social groups located in current Chil- 
ean territory. Most of these sites are archaeological, but some are still 
being used as an essential part of the ways of life of contemporary com- 
munities. 

• In Chile, the Qhapaq Ñan runs basically alongthe length of an extremely 
arid zone referred to as the Far North, and a semi-arid zone referred to 
as the Near North. 

Colombia: 

• The Qhapaq Ñan in Colombia connects 4 geographical units: The high- 
land of the Altiplano de Ipiales (continuation of the Carchi volcanic 
highland of Ecuador), the canyon of the Cuenca Alta del río Guaítara, 




the Cuenca baja del río Bobo, the Southern slopes of the active Galeras 
Volcano (currently a natural reserve) and the Valle de Atríz región near 
Pasto. 

• The elevation range is between 19801T1 and 30591T1 with a mean elevation 
forthe path of 25701T1 

• In Colombia is the Northern tip of the system Consolidated during the 
i5th century and paths are usually delimited by water channels or by 
retaining walls, and constructed or carved in the natural volcanic soils. 

Ecuador: 

• In Ecuador, the roads enabled the relationship between the peoples of 
Chichaysuyu to be maintained. The Road’s itinerary lent itself to a pro- 
cess of exchange of social, economic and political valúes. 

• The territory was occupied before the advancement of the Inca by the 
Paltas and Malacatos, Cañaris, Calvas, Ambocas and Chaparra, some of 
the most important peoples with their own economy and reciprocal ex¬ 
change relationships to strengthen their ancient ties in various regions 
and ecological zones. 

Perú: 

• The origin of the System was located in Cusco, the capital of the 
Tawantinsuyo. Main roads left the capital to the four suyus of the Empire; 
the road system goes through any single current political territories of 
Perú. 

• The roads have a width between 8 to 3 m and combine numerous and 
sophisticated techniques, sometime related to refine drainage Systems. 

• Roads in Perú cross all the ecological floors from the coast to the Andes 
and from the cost to Amazonia. 

• During the Inca rule the use of the roads responded to a hierarchical 
military, commercial, ceremonial uses. 

It involved bundles of inte reo nnected routes, of paths being made from the 

walking of the many other preceding cultures in the Andes, but this time, 


there was a greater will to go further and make the most extreme points 
closer, ensuring the flow of ideas, powers, goods and cosmologies that en- 
sured the smooth functioning of the Inca Empire from sea level to 6000 
metres in altitude, covering the four seasons in only one day and allowing 
exchange between a territory of five million km^. 

The immensity and the quality of this construction project finds its expla¬ 
naron in the coercive capacity of Cusco, aware that there was no need to 
dispose of the preceding cultural background or the non-lncan contem- 
poraries if the populations collaborated in the mita , fulfilling therefore the 
planned provisión of labour for the political strategies of the State. This 
Road System, with an estimated length of 30,000 km, acted as a network 
of coordinating links of roads and infrastructure directly related to op- 
erationality and supplies, built throughout 3000 years of Andean cultures 
preceding the Incas. All this ensemble of roads connected different pro- 
ductive, administrative and ceremonial centres. The network of Inca roads 
interweaved centres of power with the yungas, deserts and forests in the 
most unexplored places of the Empire. 

The road network wove together all types of relations in the territory. The 
roads of the Inca Road System are a privileged expression of the spirit of 
organizaron and planning of the available work forcé, and worked as a 
fundamental instrument in unifying the Empire in a physical and organic 
manner. 

The Incas of Cusco provided their Empire with a unitary nature thanks to 
the outstanding infrastructure that they achieved in less than a century, 
giving it a functional coherence and introducing complementary centres 
for trade, exchange, production and worship, adapting productive sectors 
in line with the topography and the climate, in all and each of the different 
Andean ecological floors. But the cultural Route of Qhapaq Ñan was also a 
means of communication that allowed the dissemination and maturity of 
regional cultures and the appropriation of common cultural valúes, thanks 
to the spread of languages such as Quechua and Aymara, and with these, 
the spread of culture and worldvision. The Road also expresses the harmo- 
nious relationship and adaptation of people to the complex Andean na¬ 
ture. Today, the geographies of the cultural Route of Qhapaq Ñan make up 
an exceptional context in which the living Andean cultures continué acting 



as bearers of a universal message: the human capacity of transforming 
one of the most diffícult geographies of the American continent into an 
environment to live in. 

The cultural route of Qhapaq Ñan was built with extremely sophisticated 
but prehistoric technology, for a culture like the Incan, who didn’t use the 
wheel or draught animáis. To sum up, it was an extraordinary precocious 
technological and engineering venture. The cultural Route of the Andean 
Road System is, by excellence, a statement of silent heroism, of road tech- 
nologies full of wisdom, that cross the ecological/economic differences ver- 
tically, interweaving cultures linked inextricably to one of the most extreme 
geographies of the planet. In the case of the roads, this feat of construction 
exceeds the functional needs of a communication network. The enormous 
variety of typology, scales, finishes, features, delimitations, forms of con¬ 
struction and materials again tell us about the technically impeccable con¬ 
struction skills. 

The detail with which the roads attempt to lessen altitudes, built unique- 
ly with human driving forcé, without draught animáis or the wheel, and 


Mesta Livestock trails 


Description: 

• The practice of transhumance livestock raising in Spain gave rise to a 
road network for cyclical migrations along livestock trails (given differ- 
ent ñames depending on the country in question) which are of unique 
material and cultural valué. 

• In the case of Spain they are called cañadas, cordeles and veredas de¬ 
pending on their width, and have been maintained, originally by the 
Mesta livestock farming guild created in the year 1273 and today by Laws. 

• This network of livestock trails is cultural heritage of the highest con¬ 
sideraron given the ecological, artistic, historie and social wealth sur- 
rounding these public domain sites. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• They comprise a tight-knit pastoral network of inte reo nnected roads in 

Castilla la Nueva and Castilla la Vieja. 

• Spain has the most extensive and best conserved medieval network. 


thanks to simple stone, wood or metal tools, show a great, successful Im¬ 
perial adventure established in a few generations. The skill with which the 
roads were thought out and the precisión with which they were built were 
complemented by attentive, ongoing political maintenance and preserva¬ 
ron programmes. 

Qhapaq Ñan cannot be considered uniquely as a technological feat of archi- 
tecture and engineering, it is not the work of an individual Creative genius 
ñor a single culture. It is without a doubt, one of the greatest human ven- 
tures of the Ancient World and today continúes to weave the ties between 
the ancestral and contemporary ways of thinking and experiencing the An¬ 
dean World. The trace of the Road is archaeological but its legacy is not. Its 
vestiges are widely visible today and almost all of the best-preserved sec- 
tions are still in use. Today Qhapaq Ñan is the largest archaeological ves- 
tige and has the most historical density of South America. Its legacy lies in 
being able to contribute to development alternatives for the peoples of the 
blue stain, as a way of expressing their ancestral but present and immanent 
Cultural and Natural Heritage that will transcend future generations. 
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Román Ways, Itineraries of the Román Empire 


SPAIN 


Description: 

• Of all the past civilisations, the Román civilisation was the f¡rst to envis- 
age from the very beginning the systematic construction of roads. 

• The Román Roads are living proof of the transfer of technological 
knowledge and reach the most unsuspecting corners of the continents 
traversing valleys, rivers, mountains and marshes. 

• They all share the same technical characteristics and construction meth- 
ods and also share a common associated culture in terms of language 
as well as other traditions such 

• Journeys were typically made on foot covering distances of 16 miles (24 
km) during a fu 11 day. However, means of transport were also available 
to travellers at that time. 


The Northern or Primitive Route (extensión of the Route of Santiago de Compostella) SPAIN 


Description: 

• The ¡mportance of the Route of Santiago de Compostela was recognised 
with the inscription in 1993 and the 1999 of the route on UNESCO’s 
World Heritage List. 

• In both cases, the parts ofthe Route of Santiago de Compostela running 
through the North ofthe Iberian Península were left out. 

• Cantabria and Asturias were the first places where the news of the al- 
leged presence in Spain ofSt. James the Apostle was disseminated, link- 
ing Oviedo with Santiago de Compostela, the first used at the time of 
the miraculous discovery ofthe tomb ofthe Apostle, site which was des- 
tined to become the city of Compostela. 

• All of this activity tied in with the first signs of resistance in this part of 
the North of Spain to the Muslim presence in the Iberian Península. 

• These routes were the major roads developed as from the íoth and nth 
centuries connecting France and Spain by way ofthe French route. 

• As of the i2th century, the Coastal routes served as the point of arrival 
of many pilgrims reaching the Northern part of the Iberian Península by 
boat(we could even speak of pilgrimage-based Coastal trading). 
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The Silver Route 


SPAIN 


Description: 

• The Route is made up of two sub-roads. The first made up by the Ro¬ 
mán Road which starts at Mérida and finishes in Astorga and the other 
road is made up by a route, which, from the same point of departure 
leads to the mouth of the Guadiana to Ayamonte. 

• The Route crosses the regions of Extremadura and Castilla y León. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The roadway maintains its physical structure in many places of its 
course to the North of Mérida. 

• It is approximately 6 metres wide, 900 km in length and the composi- 
tion of the material which forms it, as well as its morphology and struc¬ 
ture vary in relation to the geology and topography of the land it crosses. 

• In certain areas the Route appears as a beaten earth track and in other 
areas, as a box with several layers of earth which strengthens the stone 
rolling surface, supported by rock foundations. 

• There is a regular interval of mile markers indicating the distance cov- 
ered from the point of origin (some are preserved in their place of ori- 
gin, others are piled up along the edges of the tracks, along the quarry); 

• Also found at regular intervals are archaeological sites which have been 
shown to be the oíd coaching inns or inns (mansions or transfers), 
some of which gave rise to towns in the Román time, such as the colony 
of Mérida or the municipality of Caparra (Oliva de Plasencial Guijo de 
Granadilla). 

• Other sites in direct relation to the Route are the civil engineering works, 
especial ly the bridges, some of which are still in use today such asAlbar- 
regas (Mérida), Valdesalor(Caceres)or*Aldeanueva del Camino. Others 
in a State of partial ruin can still be admired, such as in the case of great 
bridge of d’Alconetar (Garrovillas) or the bridge of Aljucen (Mérida). 
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Current use: 

• The "Silver Way”was, technically, nevera belt road for silver commerce. 
The ñame was transmogrified from Via Delapidata to Via de la Plata as 
a result of phonetic confusión. 

• The suitability of the route’s layout is demonstrated even today. The 
'Silver Way’ is used by modern A-66 and AP-66 freeways as well as by 
older N-630 national road. Some stretches, however, pass through ur- 
ban areas. 

• A large part of it today makes up the structure or decoration of public 
buildings, which are found in regional museums where they were used 
to build dividing walls in farms. 





Via Appia “Regina ViarunV 


ITALY 


Description: 

• It is the f¡rst and most important of the great roads built by the Ancient 
Romans and is, therefore, also known as “Regina Viarum” 

• It provides evidence as to the revolution in road construction brought 
about by the Romans. 

• During the middle Ages the road went through a period of regression 
and abandon. 

• In the XIV century, it became once again the main route of access to 
the South of Italy. Fully restored by the Popes and the Kings of Naples, 
the road was included by Napoleón among the routes he considered 
essential for his political and military activities. 

• Via Appia is important in the history of architectural restoration for the 
many works aimed at reclaiming and restoring it, undertaken as ofthe 
XVI century. 

• Via Appia outranges all the other Román viae publicae because of its ex- 
cellent State of conservation: the entire course, both the first tracing 
and the alternative ¡tiñerary built by Trajanus, are clearly identifiable, and 
so are the innumerable monuments and complexes that were built, in 
the course of several centuries, alongside the road itself. 

• Furthermore, Via Appia plays an unique role in the framework of the 
Román road network in that it induced the development of sites, ¡deas, 
works, testimonies and memories which, in the course of over 2300 
years of history, formed a complex cultural environment, universally 
recognised as such by European and American writers, painters, poets 
and travellers who were undeniably marked by Via Appia and the adja- 
cent territory areas. 
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Physical Characteristics: 

• For the fi rst 90 km Via Appia ran straight from Rome to Terracina and 
was flanked, for the last 28 km, by a canal collecting waters ofthe recla- 
mation works; travelers could then change to boats instead of travelling 
in wagons or on horseback. 

• It was extended several times up to allowed travelers to go from Rome 
to Brindisi in 13-14 days covering a total of just under 540 km. (Via 
Appia Traiana) 






The Central Slave and IvoryTrade Route 


TANZANIA, UNITED REPUBLIC OF 


Description: 

• Central and East Africa was one of the main areas where the slave hunt- 
ers and traders, most of them Arabs. They caught their victims e.g. in 
some areas which is today parts of Democratic Republic of Congo and 
in the Western and Central parts ofwhat is today Tanzania. 

• The Slaves were brought to the coast and from there to the spice island 
of Zanzíbar and many were sold to the Arab countries, Persia, and India, 
Mauritania and Reunión. 

• Officially, the slave trade was forbidden in 1873 under British pressure, 
but it went on secretly for several years. 

• One of the routes that were used by the traders’ caravan started in Ujiji 
at the shore of Lake Tanganyika. It went over 1200 km and ended in 
Bagamoyojust opposite of Zanzíbar on main land Tanzania. 

• Many experts view this as the main route of mainly three that were doc- 
umented for East Africa. By now the list ineludes the Ujiji-Bagamoyo 
route as a whole. 

• Ujiji Ujiji was the last major trading centre of the central of Caravan 
Trade Route located on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. It was a trading 
centre for slave and ivory coming from different parts of Lake Tangan¬ 
yika, including Eastern región of Democratic Republic of Congo, Rwan- 
da and Burundi. 
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Phimai, its Cultural Route and the Associated Temples of Phanomroong and Muangtam 


Description: 

• Prasat Phimai itself together with the Cultural Route and the associated 
temples of Phanomrung and Muangtam are among the finest Khmer 
monuments and constitute a testimony to the civiIisation, prosperity 
and wealth, and the power of the Khmer Empire at its peak. 

• A stone-inscription discovered in 1937 at Preah Khan temple at Angkor 
Thom, informed that the Mahayana Buddhist emperor Jayavarman Vil 
(1181 - ca. 1220 A.D.) initiated the construction of 121 vahni-griha along 
routes throughout his kingdom. One route mentioned is from Yaso- 
dharaphura (Angkor) to Vimai (Phimai) 

• From Pimai the historical route stretched out SouthEast into the South¬ 
ern sub-region of the Khorat Plateau leading to the pass across the 
Phnom Dongrak mountain range on the Thai-Cambodian border. 

• In the ancient time of the Khmer Empire, travelers and pious pilgrims 
taking this route, which connected Angkor to Phimai, had at their dis- 
posal rest houses spanning over the route as well as some hospitals. 

• The remains of these rest houses and hospitals mark out Phimafs 
unique cultural route, covering approximately a distance of 150 km. 

• 17 rest houses were built from the capital on the route. 8 have been 
found on the stretch from Phimai to the pass across the Phanom-Don- 
grak mountain range on Thai-Cambodian border. The spacing of the 
location of rest houses varíes from 10 to 26 km. 

• French archaeologist Finot coined the term dharmasala. This term has 
since become widely used and is correct to extend that these small sanc- 
tuaries were places (sala) for Buddhist conduct (dharma). This route is 
therefore named the Dharmasala Route. 
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THE DHARMASALA ROUTE 

• The ancient route from Angkor to Phimai is in the literature often re- 
ferred to as The Royal Road. 

• As there maybe were at lEast two routes from Angkor to Phimai, the 
Dharmasala Route beingthe latest. 

• An older and easier accessible route entered the Khorat Plateau at the 
nth century Prasat Bai Baek, which is located exactly on the alignment 
from Angkor to Phimai. 











• i2th - early i3th century Dharmasala Route started at the Preah Khan 
temple right outside the Northern gate of Angkor Thom. After pass- 
ing the fíat plain of lowland Cambodia the route crossed the Dangraek 
Mountains South of Prasat Ta Muang, which ¡s the f¡rst dharmasala on 
the Khorat Plateau. 

• Jayavarman Vil supposedly changed the Phimai-routing to the Ta Muan 
Mountain Pass some 12 km East of the Sai Taku Mountain Pass at Prasat 
Ta Muan and constructed a ‘rest-house’, Prasat Ta Muan and a ‘hospital’, 
Prasat Ta Muan Tot, cióse to the already existing late nth century Shiva 
temple, Prasat Ta Muan Thom. 

• The 2nd dharmasala on the Khorat Plateau is Prasat Thamo, the 3rd is 
Prasat Ban Bu, which is the dharmasala closest to and some 4 km East of 
Prasat Phanom Rung and 4 km North of Prasat Muang Tam. 

• The Mahayana Buddhist sanctuary Prasat Phimai was the ultímate and 
final destination forthe travelling pilgrims and traders- not Prasat Pha¬ 
nom Rung, which might have been an ‘extra option’ on the pilgrimage 
and a detour adding 5 km to the stretch to the 4th dharmasala, Prasat 
Nong Kong. 

• Near Prasat Phanom Rung and at Prasat MuangTam as well,Jayavarman 
Vil built ‘hospitals’, arokhayasalas, for curing the maladies of his sub- 
jects - but no ‘rest-houses’ for the pilgrims. 


Silk Roads Sites TURKEMINSTAN 


Comparative Analysis: 

IRoute: Amul - Merv 

• Amul, the capital of Middle Amudarya región, was an important transit 
point on the Great Silk Road. Here there were crossed two international 
routes land and river. The land one led from Mervto Bukhara and Chi¬ 
na.The second route was Amudarya itselfby which the goodsfrom India 
through Afghanistan were delivered. 
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• Akcha-kala caravanserai (second half of the XI c.) situated on the ancient road from Merv to Amul, approximately 8 km to the North-East of Merv. This 
lonely station is remarkable for its dimensions (150x80 m) as well as for architecture 

• Geok-Gumbez ¡s a deserted place 70 km to the North of Merv where 3 medieval mausolea (XIII-XIV cc.) are situated. 

II. Route: Merv - Khorezm 

• Chilburj is an ancient fortress 20 km to the North-West of Merv. The fortress represents an irregular rectangle in plan (230-260x200 m). As a caravanserai 
Chilburj existed up to the Mongol invasión whereupon it was abandoned completely. 

• Gebekly is the ancient town site in the centre of Merv oasis situated 32 km to the North-West of Gyaur-kala. It represents a square (88x88 m) in plan. 

• The ruins of Khurmuzfarra are situated approximately 31 km to the North of Merv. This town served the important basic station on the trade route from 
Merv to Khorezm for centurie 


Silk Roads Sites 

UZBEKISTAN 
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Brief description of the component property: 

• Oíd Termiz ineludes Qoratepa, Fayaztepa, Zurmala Mortar, Qirq-Qiz, 
Khakim at-Termiziy, Sultan-Saodat, Kokildor Khonaqo, Djarqurgan Min- 
aret and Kampirtepa. Oíd Termiz is located in 5 km to the northwest 
from Termiz, on the right branch of Amudarya River. The city settlement 
is formed by the fortress, probably known as Demetriya in III - II cen- 
turies BC. In Kushan period, the large administrative and ideological 
center of the Northern Bactria was the city of Tarmit with the several 
Buddhist monasteries - Fayaztepa and Qoratepa. Special blossoming 
has reached at the IX - X centuries - beginning of XIII century, being 
the largest trade center-craft of the Northern Toharistan. Mongols de- 
stroyed the city in 1220. Partially grows roots in the XVI -XVII centuries. 
Archeological excavations discovered Buddhist monasteries, the palace 
of Termiz shahs, the mosque, buildings of metalworker and potters, 
walls, etc. 

• Oíd Termiz, located in the area of 500 ha, generally meets the require- 
ments for integrity. Each of its constituent parts preserved its initial 
structure of planning; its constructions preserved their initial architec- 
tural appearance. Although, the majority of ancient monuments, which 
are the examples of adobe architecture, are in a ruined condition, there 


are some documentary evidences, which could serve as a reference 
points in their restoration. 

• The Silk Roads are routes of integration, exchange and dialogue be- 
tween East and West that have contributed greatly to the common pros- 
perity of humankind for almost 2 millennia. 

• Flourishing in particular between the 2nd century BC and end of the 
i6th century AD, this network of routes, started initially from Chang’an 
(present-day Xi’an) and ultimately stretching from East Asia to the Med- 
iterranean in the west, and down into the Indian subcontinent, facilitat- 
ed and generated a two-way intercontinental trade in a dazzling array 
of trading goods. Of these, Chínese silk was among the most valuable, 
but it included materials such as precious metáis and stones, ceram- 
ics, perfumes, ornamental woods, and spices in return for cotton and 
wool textiles, glass, wine, amber, carpets and the celebrated horses. This 
trade connected various civilizations, persisted over centuries and was 
sustained by a system of caravanserais, commercial settlements, trade 
cities and forts along its entire length of more than 10,000 km, which 
makes it arguably the longest cultural route in the history of humanity. 




• Buddhism, Judaism, Islam and Nestorian, Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Manichaeanism spread over the Silk Roads, Scientific and technological de- 
velopments were also diffused by these routes, for example from China, paper, printing, gunpowder, cast ¡ron, the crossbow, the magnetic compass, and 
porcelain, whilst engineering developments (particularly bridge building), the cultivation and working of cotton, tapestry weaving, calendrial Sciences, vine 
cultivation, as well as certain glazing and metal working techniques spread from Central Asia, Middle East, Mediterranean and the west. There was also 
a substantial two-way exchange of medical knowledge and medicines, as well as of what are now seen as universal fruit and other food crops. As such, 
the Silk Roads generated outstanding manifestations of global significance in the realms of economy, society, culture and the environment. The types of 
monuments, sites and cultural landscapes found along the Silk Roads can be categorized under: 

• Infrastructure (facilitating trade and transportation) 

• Production (of trading goods) 

• Outcomes (such as cities, art, knowledge as a result of contact and exchange). 

The property ineludes examples of types of heritage under these categories. Attributes inelude: 

• Topographical and natural features 

• Urban patterns and architectural designs 

• Socio-economic development 

• Political events 

• Religious and spiritual valúes 

• Achievements in Science and technology 

• Achievements in the arts (sculpture, painting, carving, etc.) 

• Intangible heritage 



Pilgrimage Routes 


Seruwila to Sri Pada (Sacred Foot Print Shrine), Ancient pilgrim route along the Mahaweli river 


Description: 

• Pilgrimages associated with the cult of relie veneration have been an 
age oíd tradition since the introduction of Buddhism to Sri Lanka. The 
pilgrim route commencing from Seruwila and running through So- 
mawathie, Polonnaruwa, Mahiyangana, Kandy and ending at Sri Pada 
touches such significant enshrinements. 

• Being a most important natural port of ancient times, the Port of Se¬ 
ruwila (Trincomalee and Koddiyar bay) had been a popular location for 
international transactions between the East and the West. 

• The river valleys were known routes for the settlers to mígrate along. 
The great Mahaweli River was one of the favourite migrant routes of 
those settlers. Consequently, this particular river valley became a signif¬ 
icant religious, political and economic route cum boundary and housed 
a considerable number of large and small religious sites alongthe wind- 
ing terrain. 

• The Sri Pada is a pilgrimage site that has been held sacred by four reíi- 
gions Buddhists, Hindus, Christians and Islamists. While the Buddhists 
believe that the Lord Buddha left a trace of his left foot print at the sum- 
mit on a gemstone, some Christians say the “footprint” in the rock atop 
the rust-red, peak is that of Adam when he set foot on earth after being 
exiled from Edén. Henee it is called Adarm’s Peak. Other Christians say 
it is the Footprint of St. Thomas, who brought Christianity to Southern 
India in the first century AD, while to Hindus it is the Footprint of Lord 
Siva, henee, called Sivan Adipadham or Sivanolipatha Malai, while some 
of Sri Lanka’s Muslims cali it the Footprint of Al-Rohun (Soul) or Adam, 
a prophet according to Islamic beliefs. 

• The existence of a pilgrim route from Seruwila to Sri Pada resulted in 
the carving of inscriptions, erection of shrines, (Buddhist temples, and 
Hindú Kovils) and resting places or Ambalamas, preaching halls in tem¬ 
ples, creation of means for Crossing rivers etc. in the immediate vicinity 
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ofthe river and orín some cases usingeasy contour for pedestrian walk. 
The mile stones, were the manmade creations added to the route that 
stands out as material evidence for the popularity ofthe route. The evo- 
lution of different types of relie shrines and evidence for cross cultural 
interchanges also took place in the island throughout the history from 
time to time which aspeets are also noted at different points ofthe route. 

• It is evident that the route was populated and utilised throughout the 
history since pre-Christian times by the existence of numerous reli¬ 
gious sites and inscriptions at nodal locations along the banks ofthe 
Mahaweli River, and also by the accounts of visitations made by King 
Gotabhaya in the second century BC. 









The An-Nakhl fortress, a stage on the pilgrimage route to Mecca 


EGYPT 


Description: 

• From the Atlantic to China, from Europe to Africa, a huge network of 
pilgrimage routes (the durub al-hajj) aróse from the VIII century on with 
the expansión of Islam. Among the “durub” those of Egypt were the 
most dense and most used since the middle Ages. 

• The importance of Egypt was always a commercial and cultural staging 
point forthe travelers from the East orfrom the West. Its position within 
the Arab world was always quite privileged as well as the pilgrimage or 
hajj routes which were always congested throughout the year and which 
were used by both pilgrims and traders. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• Nakhl is one of the most import fortresses of SinaT, about 130 km from 
Suez and often referred to by travellers. 

• Considerable restoration works were carried out at the end of the Ma- 
meluke period under Sultán al-Ghouri (1506-15016) and other works lat- 
er on dated by an inscription (1117-1705). 

• It is square with 28 m alongthe side with a central courtyard surrounded 
by rooms to accommodate the guards, with storerooms and also rooms 
to accommodate the visitors. It arises not far from the route which it 
dominates, away from the ruins of the former stop-over, on a slightly 
raised relief of 7,5 m with walls with re-enforced circular angle towers 
and a tower in the middle of the Northern wall. 

• A 22 m canal situated belowthe Eastern tower brought water in from the 
outside towards Qalaa where three underground reservoirs had been 
dug to store the water. 

Description of the Route: 

• “Pilgrims especially Egyptians, North Africans and Sudanese gathered 
together in a place near Cairo (al-Marj) where a market was held near a 
water cistern. 
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• At dawn, the convoy left the place for the Suez desert until it reached 
the ‘Ajroud citadel (referred under the ñame of Manahil Ajroud), the f¡rst 
stop-over with a well. 

• The convoy set ofF next morning towards the North of Suez, Crossing 
the sandy plain until Wadi al-Hajj, then going down the al-Hatan pla- 
teau in the middle of Sina'í, then the At-T¡hr plain, then other valleys 
until the An-Nakhl citadel was reached (one of the most important stop- 
overs 130 km from Suez). 

• Then the caravan turned East, crossed one of the branches of the Wadi 
al Avis, then the Bir at-Tamr, then the Diyat al-Baghla (called Araguib 
al-Baghla in the inscription 18 km from Nagab). 

• The convoy continued, following the Wadi al-Garafi until the región of 
Naqab and then on to El-Aqaba (on the gulf bearing the same ñame 
where the citadel is located referred to in the al-Ghouri inscription). 

• From El Aqaba the convoy continued South, following the banks of the 
Red Sea along the Arab península. Mecca was reached only after passing 
through at lEastfifteen stop-overs. 


Trade Pilgrimage Routes of North-Western Ghana 


Description: 

The introduction of the camel in the ist century AD by the Arab traders facil- 
itated trade between North Africa and the Savannah belt. Peace, tranquillity 
and prosperity in the area gave rise to empires such as Ghana, Malí and 
Songhai. Invariably almost all the Arab traders were Muslims who were bent 
on converting the people of the Sahara to Islam. As majority of the converts 
traded with their Southern neighbours, they also tried to convert them as 
well. 


Historie Facts: 


Two types of pilgrimage can be made: 

• The hajj, a group pilgrimage which is compulsory for all those 
who can afford it and which takes place on a fixed date once a year 
between the 7th and íoth of the month of the lunar year of the 
dhuTHijja. 

• Then there is the Umra, which can be undertaken by an individual 
at any time of the year. 

• Thus, from the Atlantic to China, from Europe to Africa, a huge net- 
work of pilgrimage routes (the durub al-hajj) aróse from the Vlllth 
century on with the expansión of Islam. 

• Ibn Battuta, from Tangiers, in the XlVth century, undertook his 
tremendous journey (from 1325 to 1353) which lasted 29 years and 
which took him as far as the Maldives, Sumatra, Java, then China 
and Niger, went to Mecca no less than four times and passed twice 
through Cairo, Sina’í and Gaza. 


GHANA 
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Pilgrimage Route 


Physical Characteristics: 

• The Sudan style mosques mark the trade routes of the Muslim Dyula 
traders who migrated Southwards from Djenne across the savannah to¬ 
wards the gold and kola productive areas in the rainforests of Southern 
Ghana. 

• Mosques are mostly concentrated in the Wala and Gonja on the West¬ 
ern routes used by the Mande warriors, Missionaries and traders. 

• They are built of sun-dried mud bricks, massive mud columns support- 
ing fíat roofs which consist of mud on frame works of bush poles. 




• Short lengths of bush poles are buried into buttresses and left jutting out, and these help to give 
these mosques their characteristic appearance. 

• There are two types of Islamic architectural styles: Sudanic and the Djenne Types. 

• SUDANICTYPE: has a timber frame structure supporting a fíat roof of mud construction. It has 
a series of buttresses with pinnacles projecting above the parapet, and usually has two pointed 
towers. 

• DJENNE TYPE: is rectangular on plan and has no buttresses. Its’ walls are load bearing with a 
fíat mud roof surrounded by a parapet. There is only one tower. The epitome of this type can be 
found in Djenne, Malí, further North of Ghana. 

The Saharan Trade Routes: 

• The Saharan trade routes were instrumental to the Ghana empire’s success 

• The trade between the Ghana Empire and the Arab desert was based on gold-salt. 

• The route began in Northern Africa in a commercial city known as Sidjilmassa (near the Moroc- 
can-Algerian border). It passed through the salt-rich village of Taghaza, through the Sahara and 
finally to the gold región of Wangara, probably near the regions cióse to the Senegal River. 

• The rise of the Islamic Malí Empire in 1235, control of the gold-salt trade remained the economic 
lifeline of the región. 

• Merchants established a second major gold-salt trade route NorthEast across the Sahara that passed 
through Tunis, and Cairo, and ended in Egypt’s interior. 

• Islam reached black West Africa through Arab Merchants on Saharan caravan routes just as Bud- 
dhism reached the Chínese Empire via Indian merchants in the Silk Route. 



• Following the Moroccan invasión of Songhai in 1591, and the sacking of Timbuktu and Gao, battal- 
ions of Mande warriors followed traders Southwards. 


They conquered the indigenous people in the North-West among whom the Djula had been trading 
peacefully and established their rule. This penetration of Neo-Sudanese influence led to the forma- 
tion of Islamic States such as Wala, Dagbong, Gonja and Mamprugu. 


Monte Sant* Angelo and the Via Sacra Langobardorum. 


ITALY 


Description: 

• Starting from the half of the 7th century, the shrine became the most 
important place of the cult for the Archangel Michael in the Western 
world 

• It was the aim of countless pilgrimages undertaken by both famous 
persons and worshippers from all social areas, some of them coming 
from remóte locations. Nowadays, St. Michaers cave continúes to be 
visited by pilgrims. 

• The town of Monte Sant’Angelo itself shows remarkable features as to 
both its urban structure and the historical and artistic sights. 

• The town can be regarded as one of the most interesting examples in 
Apulia of a “settlement” perched on the crest of a hill; its buildings fol- 
low the level curves of the mountain without affecting the integrity of 
the landscape, whilst defense requirements could be met by building a 
castle on the topmost part of the town. 

Comparative Analysis: 

• Over two hundred places of worship dedicated to St. Michael can be 
found in the solé Langobardia minor, whilst many other such places 
can be found in the rest of Italy and in Europe - where the cult for St. 
Michael took hold between the 8th and the 9th century. 

• The Shrine at Monte Sant’Angelo is the oldest place of worship dedicat¬ 
ed to St. Michael in the Western world, and served as the model for all 
other shrines. 

• The pilgrimage to the Shrine in the Gargano, as shown by the graffiti 
dating back to the 6 th century left by pilgrims, antedates the practice of 
the pilgrimage to Compostela along the well-known camino jacobeo. 
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Historie Facts: 

• The huge development of this cult is inextricably related to the coming 
of Lombards to the Southern part of Italy, at the end of the 6 th cen¬ 
tury. They carne in touch with the cult of St. Michael, in whom they 
recognised many features typical of their main pagan deity, i.e. Wodan. 

• The shrine became an important stop on the route leading to the Holy 
Land. 

• With the spreading of the cult for St. Michael, the road Crossing the Sti- 
gliano Valley - which was basically the same as the ancient via Traiana - 
was named Via Sacra Langobardorum [i.e. Holy Road of the Lombards]. 







Linear Systems 


Augustow Canal 

BELARUS 
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Description: 

• The project for the construction was initiated in early i9th century. 

• It was designed for exporting grain and presumably timber to Baltic ports bypassing the territory of Eastern Prussia. 

• The construction of the canal was completed in 1839 under the supervisión of the civil engineerT. Urbansky. 

• Economically the canal did not meet the expectations however it was largely used until 1939. 

• The Vaukushak lock was constructed in 1829 under the supervisión of Lieutenant Korchakovsky and is situated at the 85th km of the canal, 3.15 km from 
the borderline lock. 

• The Dambruwka lock was constructed in 1829 under the supervisión of Captain Arnold, and is situated at the 9i.5th km of the canal. The lock has remained 
in its original form with the footing of a drawbridge, a place now occupied by a wooden bridge. In the village of Chartok there was a dam at the 94.6th km 
of the canal which regulated water flow in the river Chornaya Hancha. 

• The Nemnava lock was constructed in 1829 under the supervisión of lan Pavel Lelevel. It is the last largest lock (3 chambers, 43.5 km) of the Auhustousky 
Canal, situated at the 101 km. 

• Today, its wooden gates and chambers need repairing. After the Nemnava lock the canal flows into the river Nieman. 


Malleco Viaduct 

CHILE 
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Description: 


The Malleco Viaduct was in its time considered the highest railroad bridge in 
the world. It is one ofthe largest works of metal engineering in Chile. It was 
built within the setting of an ambitious State program to extend the railroad 
network, which President José Manuel Balmaceda deemed fundamental for 
the economic future ofthe country. The work was part ofthe construction 
ofthe railroad line between Angol and Traiguén, made by the Chilean State 

through a public bidding. The passage through the Malleco River valley pre- fr 

sented the main problem for the layout, since the riverbed runs 110 meters 
belowthe level ofthe plains.This difficulty putthe engineers in the dilemma 
of whether to get around it or to overeóme it by means of a frontal attack. 

The latter approach was chosen. 






Physical characteristics: 

• Its length ¡s of 347.5 m, divided ¡n fíve equal sections of 69.5 m each. 

• The bridge rests on its two end stirrups (abutments) and four intermedíate piers, all of them made of Steel. The first and fourth piers are 43.7 meters high, 
the second 67.7, and the third 75.7. 

• The rails are at a height of 102 m above the bottom of the gorge. 


The Grand Canal 

CHINA 
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Comparative Analysis: 

The world-famous Grand Canal and the Great Wall are the two greatest projects in ancient China. TheyVe symbols 

of Chínese civilisation. 

Description: 

• The Grand Canal links up five river systems, the Haihe River, the Yellow River, the Huaihe River, the Yangtze 
River and the Qiantang River. 

• It’s the longest man-made canal, about 10 times as long as the Suez Canal, 22 times as Panama Canal. It’s also 
one of the oldest canals in the world. 

• The Grand Canal has been clear of obstructions for hundreds of years, and Jining is the decisive part of it. 
Jining takes an important part in the communication of the North and South’s economy and literature. 

• The Jining passage has been preserved intact and full of accurate document records. It accords with the de- 
mands of the world’s heritage-true and intact. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• About 1,794 km long, including 690 km within Jiangsu Province, about two fifths of its total length. It could be 
divided into seven sections. 

• Accordingly, the history of using the Grand Canal can be traced back to 2,492 years ago in Jiangsu where the 
earliest section of the Canal can be found. 

• Owing to the developed water system in Jiangsu province, a large number of rivers can be connected with the 
Grand Canal. 





Historie Faets: 


• 486 BC emperor of Wu ordered a canal be constructed for trading pur- 
poses, known as the Han Gou connected the Yangtze River to the Huai 
River. 

• 6th century BC, Hong Gou section most likely preceded it. It linked 
the Yellow River near Kaifeng to the Si and Bian rivers and became the 
model for the shape of the Grand Canal in the North 

• 581-618 BC The Grand Canal as we see it today was in large part a cre- 
ation of the Sui Dynasty. Its main role throughout its history was the 
transport of grain to the capital. 

• By the year 735 BC, it was recorded that about 149,685,400 kg of grain 
were shipped annually along the canal. 

• The Grand Canal was renovated almost in its entirety between 1411 and 
1415 BC during the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). 

• In 1855, the Yellow River flooded and changed its course, severing the 
course of the canal in Shandong. Many of the canal sections fell into 
disrepair, and some parts were returned to fíat fields. Even today, the 
Grand Canal has notfully recovered from this disaster. 

• The Canal traverses eight cities, Xuzhou, Suqian, Huai’an, Yangzhou, 
Zhenjiang, Changzhou, Wuxi, Suzhou all are ¡mportant towns and dis- 
tributing centres of materials of strategic importance and various com- 
modities. In particular, Yangzhou had become an important port of 
“Marine Silk Road” in ancient China 

• In 1949, after the founding of the People's Republic of China the need 
for economic development led the authorities to order heavy recon- 
struction work. 

• The Grand Canal is currently being upgraded to serve as the Eastern 
Route of the South-North Water Transfer Project. Construction official- 
ly began on December 27,2002, and water is supposed to reach Tianjin 
by 2012. However, water pollution has affected the viability of this proj¬ 
ect. 



Frontiers of the Román Empire Croatian Limes 


CROATIA 
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Description: 

• In Román times, the Danube acted as the border (limes) between the Román Empire and barbarie lands almost in its full length. 

• This section of border was secured by forts and watchtowers. These were connected by military roads and Danube itself forms the border marking. 

• It goes through two areas that do not have just different ñames (Baranja and Slavonija) but also different geomorphologic structure. The North-Western 
Baranja is a fíat area dominated by the Baranja Hill (243 m), while the area between the rivers Danube and Drava is covered by marshland of Kopacki Rit. 

• The Croatian part of the Danubian limes can be separated in two areas: 

• the “belt” immediately by the river (one has to bear in mind that the Danube has changed its flow in this area to some extent) 

• The hinterland of this part of limes there were a number of local roads, but also three very important land corridors that went along important rivers. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The Croatian part of the Danubian limes stretches from Batina Skela to llok and is 188 km long. 

• In Slovenia región the limes is marked by steep and high banks of the Danube. 


Frontiers of the Román Empire - Ripa Pannonica in Hungary 

HUNGARY 
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Description: 

• The Ripa Pannonica was a river frontier. 

• The Ripa Pannonica, the outer frontier of Pannonia and of the Román Empire, lies in the Carpathian Basin along the Danube, within Austria, Slovakia, 
Hungary, Croatia and Serbia. 

• Due to the natural physical obstacle of the Danube, no artificial obstacles like walls or earth works needed to be built. This is why the proper Latín ñame 
for this type of frontier is ripa and not limes (though in a broader sense the whole Román frontier can also be referred to as limes). 

• The more significant river frontiers are at the Rhine and Danube Rivers in Europe and the Euphrates River in the East. 

• Taking into account features such as the width of the river barrier, which could be several hundred meters, and islands, the Román military administraron 
sometimes built posts on these islands and on the left banks of the rivers. These forts and fortified landings are always in cióse connection with a fort on 
the right bank, and together form the full border protection system. 






Physical Characteristics: 

• The sites of the Ripa Pannonica in Hungary lie mostly on the right bank of the Danube along a total length of 415 km beside the limes-road. 

• The main difference in the structure of river and land frontiers is the lack of a man-made barrier for the former. 

• The Ripa Pannonica has several special features which make it unique. It was better for ordering the legions along the frontier Iine, a solution which was 
not implemented on any of the previously inscribed properties. 

• Another distinctive feature is the variation in the System of watchtowers. Since the limes road was built in a straight line, it moved away from the curving 
river in some places. In these sections watchtowers could either be built near to the road or near to the river. The islands were also an issue for the army, 
so they built watchtowers on them for better defence. 


• These and other peculiarities show both the common and unified principies of planning of military sites in the military provinces of the Román Empire 
on the one hand, and the skilful adjustment these principies to local conditions on the other. 


The Cerdagne railway 

FRANCE 
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Description: 

This narrow-track and electric traction railway line (called the ‘Yellow Train’) 
was built between 1903 and 1911 to link up the high cantons of the Pyrenees 
of the valise de la Jet and of the Cerdagne to the French rail network. 

The features of this line are: its age, its highly technicality, its steep route de- 
manding the construction of impressive structures and its self-sufficiency 
by virtue of a set of hydroelectric structures. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• Long metric railway of 62.5 km in the department of the Eastern Pyre¬ 
nees. 

• Two viaducts classified as historical monuments: 


• Pont Séjourné (Séjourné Bridge), in the town of Fontpédrouse of KP 
18,002, measuring 236, 70 m in length. 

• Pont de Cassagne (Pont Gisclard) (Cassagne Bridge/ Gisclard bridge), 
located at KP 24,422 and measuring 253 m in length. 




• 19 bridges, of which the longest is the Tunnel du Pía de Llaura (the Pía 
de Llaura tunnel), located at KP 59,639 and measuring 380 m in length. 






The Kangra Valley Railway - Extensión to the Mountain Railways of India 


INDIA 
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Description: 

• States of Punjab (Gurdaspur District) and Himachal Pradesh (Kangra and Mandi Districts) 

• The construction of KVR005 began in 1925 and it was opened on ist December 1928 for freight traflñc for the Uhl hydroelectric project due to which this 
Railway was constructed. 

• In April 1929, it also, became a passenger Railway. 

• Despite the disruptions, other natural / technical calamities in high mountainous areas and although the KVR005 has never been remunerative; it has 
survived as a cultural asset and the Indian Railways is committed to its conservation for posterity. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The Kangra Valley Railway (KVR005) is a linear Property 163.720 Km long and 0.762 meter wide, which runs from Pathankot to Joginder Nagar in the Kangra 
Valley. 

• The railway can be divided into three sections 

• The first section is 2 km long from Pathankot to Chakki Bridge. Significant locations and structures along this route inelude inter-alia the Pathankot 
station and Chakki bridge. 

• The second section is the pilgrim section, 130 km long from Chakki Bridge to Baijnath Paprola. The spectacularly beautiful area around Kangra % 
Palampur is famous for very significant Hindú pilgrimage temples, Tibetan monastery of Dalai Lama, Tea gardens and numerous popular locations. 

• The third section is 22 km long, from Baijnath Paprola to the end of the line i.e. Joginder Nagar station. Ajhu station is about midway and is the highest 
point of the line. Significant locations and structures along this route inelude inter-alia the railway stations and flume bridges. 

Comparison with other similar properties: 

• These railways are all living example of the engineering enterprise of the i9th century. 

• These railways overcame the challenges of the steep terrain in distinct innovative ways; to provide access and socio-economic development in the moun- 
tains. 

• These are all outstanding examples of the earliest hill passenger railways fully operational with most of their original features intact; as tourist attractions 
as well as a regular mode of transport for the local population. 

• The KVR005 was built for transport of construction material and then patronised by passengers to create a new mountain settlement for tourism and has 
been in continuous Service as such from its inception, now for over 80 years with minimal change. 

• The KVR005 is one of the main means of transportaron and pilgrimage. 




The Maharaja Railways of India 


INDIA 
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Description: 

• Maharaja Railways of India (GLR), emerged in the i9th century to establish railways without the involvement of the British rulers in India. 

• The GLR has 27 stations in a single line System between Gwalior and Sheopur Kalan. At lEast three pairs of passenger trains run daily and these are being 
extensively used by the local people. 

• The trains run efficiently offering an enchanting ride with a toy train experience in the countryside of Central India; for the benefit of the tourists as well 
as the local communities. 

• A trip on the GLR is a thrilling experience and one of the best ways to experience the rich cultural heritage of its area. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• GLR as a linear property 199.80 Km long and 0.610 metres wide, which runs from Gwalior to Sheopur Kalan in the State of Madhya Pradesh in India. 

• Its gauge of 0.610 metres is the narroWest gauges ever used for development of railways in the world and it is still surviving for the welfare of the people 
in its locality. 

Comparison with other similar properties: 

• These are all outstanding examples of the earliest narrow gauge passenger railways that are fully operational with most of their original features intact; as 
tourist attractions as well as a regular mode of transport for the local population. 


• Railways were inconceivable in the i9th century to get developed by the natives in a colonised country through their own resources / enterprise; except in 
India where the Maharaja Railways carne into existence as a bold initiative. 

• It is perhaps the longest 2* (0.610 m) gauge railway in the world. 


The Matheran Light Railway (extensión to the Mountain Railways of India). 

INDIA 
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Description: 

• Matheran means "The Wooded Head” or the jungle topped. It is a mountain table top in the Sahaydri Range of about 20 km2 with two thickly wooded 
ridges, rocky promontories jutting into mid-air and commanding views of valleys over 2000 feet below. 

• Matheran was explored as a summer resort at the same time as India’s first railway company (the Great Indian Península Railway now the Central Railway) 
was formed in 1849. 







Physical Characteristics: 

• The MLR is a linear Property about 19.97 Km long and 0.61 m wide, which runs from Neral to Matheran, in the Sahaydri Range, entirely in the State of 
Raigad district in Maharashtra 

• The MLR has over 121 bridges (mostly minor), only one-kiss tunnel, a steep winding gradient and incredibly sharp curves and in the longer trains, the train 
can be in the form of a semi-circle. 

• Over its length there are 221 curves, the sharpest being 1270 equal to 18.25 m. 

• Trains are run at a máximum speed of 20 km per hour but on the sharp curves, their speed may be restricted to 8 km per hour. 

• The railway can be divided into three sections: 

• The first section, about 5.57 km long from Neral to Jumapatti. The narrow gauge line runs paral leí to the main broadgauge line, leaving the road to the 
West of a hill, then turning sharply East and the ascent begins. 

• The second section is about 11.57 km long from Jumapatti to Aman Lodge. Significant locations along this route inelude inter-alia Bhekra khud, horse- 
shoe embankment, One-Kiss tunnel, Water-Pipe Station, backward-forward curves under Mount Barry and panorama point. 

• The third section is about 2.83 km long, from Aman Lodge to the end of the line i.e. Matheran station. Matheran, being the highest point of the line, 
is a sought after destination for tourists. 


Railway Bridge Over Yenissey River 
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Description: 

The city of Krasnoyarsk is the biggest industrial and cultural centre of the Eastern Siberia. 

Through the city of Krasnoyarsk lie s the Trans-siberian Railroad, which construction started in 1891 and on the 6th 
of December 1895 to Krasnoyarsk arrived the first train from the West. 

But here, on the bank of the Yenissey River, rails ended. Steam-engines and cars had to be ferried across the Great 
Siberian River. 

The project of the upper construction of the Bridge has been carried out by prof. L. Proskuryakov, and the piers and 
the methods of stone and caisson constructions has been elaborated in the Middle-Siberian Railroad Department. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The length of the Bridge - 1000 m, width - 7,5 m, height of trusses - 20 m, width of trusses - 8 m. Length of 
bigger spans -137 m., smaller - 20 m. 



• During the Bridge construction the best Italian specialists in granite methods of treatment and other foreign 
experts took part, this is why the Bridge appears to be the multinational human creation. 















The Port of Cali of the Senegal River 


SENEGAL 


Description: 

• The ports of cali were originally perceived as the adaption stops which 
were equipped with consuls and commission agents, shops and offices 
of European usage. 

• It dealt with temporary floating stops where rubber, leather, ivory, 
slaves, etc. were handled. 

• Some stops, such as the Terrier rouge, the Désert, the Coq, Donaye etc. 
played an important role in the trade along the Senegal River, where 
the essential part of trade was carried out on the small ships. However, 
forts and sales counters were set up on the Upper River and on Falémé 

to deal with the slave trade. 

• Semi-permanentfacilities were developed atcertain stops, whose ñames 
history would retain asfuture ports of cali ofthe river. 

• These remained active throughout the whole of European colonisation, 
making the river a vital point of circulation for people and goods. 

• The most important stops were Dagana, Podor, Richard Toll, Salde and 
Matam. 

• This comprehensive set of stops that lay along the Senegal River was the 
real raison d’étre for the maritime city of Saint-Louis which owes them 
most of its economic appeal. 
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Limes Romanus - The Román antique monuments on the Middle Danube 


SLOVAKIA 


Description: 

• The territory of present Slovakia, in ist-4th Century inhabited by the 
Germán tribes of Marcomans and Quadi, was situated in the immediate 
vicinity ofthe Román Empire. 

• The natural North border ofthe empire - ofthe province Panonia, was 

formed in this región by the river Danube, alongside which the Romans 
gradually constructed an extensive fortification system, the so-called 

Limes Romanus. 

• The part of it was also the military fortress in 12a and in Bratislava - 
Rusovce located behind Danube, was a part ofthe Román Empire. 

• In the present time Rusovce was situated one ofthe fortified points of 
the "Román border” 

• Castle Gerulata, an important auxiliary camp together with the civil set- 
tlement with an economic background, is marked also on the medieval 
copy ofthe Antique map from the 4th century -Tabula Peutingeriana. It 
was a complete residence residential unit. 

• In the end ofthe 4h century the civil buildings receded to the 35 m wide 
building with a well in its centre, surrounded by the pórtico. 

• In Rusovce, the 3 burial grounds from the Román era with the fire and 
the skeleton burials were found as well. 

• The oldest graves are from the half ofthe Ist century, the youngest from 
the end ofthe 4th century 

Actual Use: 

• archaeological excavations have been taking place here since the begin- 
ning ofthe 20th century 

• The adaptation of its zone into the shape ofthe open-air museum is 
being carried out. 
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System of Fortifications at the Confluence of the Rivers Danube and Váh in Komárno - Komárom 


Description: 

• The fortress is situated on the advantageous strategic place - the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers Váh and Danube with a ford, on the crossroads of the 
merchant roads. Romans had built the fortifications along the Danube 
Limes Romanus. 

• During the Tartar invasions, 1245, Komárno was one of the few castles 
able to defend themselves. 

• Bastión fortifications in Komárno were being built from i6th century. 
The first fortress of this type in the Central Europe was the Oíd Fortress 
that was extended with the New Fortress. Together with the pushed out 
bridgeheads of St. Nicolaus and St. Peter, formed an undivided system, 
resisting to the Turkish conquering wars. 

• Under the influence of the Napoleón wars, in the beginning of the 
i9th-century, the fortification system of Komárno was started to be re- 
built - the fortifications had been extended to ramparts and the re- 
doubts from Danube to V6h, 3 km far to the West from the central 
fortress. 

• The Fort Sandberg and the Igmand fortress on the other side of the 
Danube, currently on the territory of Hungary, was thus created. 

• The Palatine line was built in the first half of the i9th century and the 
building of the Váh line was conditioned by the Prussian-Austrian wars 
in the 6o’s of the i9th century. 

• Both lines represent a peak in the building of bastión fortifications of 
the new Prussian type. 

• In the end of the i9th century became obsolete from the point of view 
of the effective defence. 

The central fortress (citadel) - the oíd and the new fortresses: 

• In the year 1541, Pietro Ferrabosco who designed the polygonal bastión 
system 

• It was rebuilt in the years 1572-1592. The fortification carne during-the 
rule of Leopold 1. (1658-1705) 
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• "The New Fortress” built in the íyth century fulfilled the older idea of 
the reinforcement of "The Oíd Fortress”. It was on a larger extent, in the 
shape of a pentagon 

The Palatine line: 

• Consisting of 6 reduits connected with banks that were pushed out 
approximately 3 km from the central fortress 

• the parameters of the bastión II refer to the monumentality of the build¬ 
ing: the mouth of the bastión (width) 21 o m, side of the bastión (length) 
60 m, the face of the bastión (length) 108 m, height of the escarp 7 m, 
the faces on the peakform an angle of 1456 and the comer of the bastión 
has got the 11 00 angle. 

• The closed circle of the casemated Communications of one bastión is 
approximately 720 m. Only in the Palatine line the length of the case¬ 
mated Communications is 5000 m. 







Cultural Landscapes 


The Klondike CANADA 


Description: 

• The transboundary serial cultural landscapes in First Nations traditional 
territories 

• Ineludes the Tr’ochék fishing camp, and the Chilkoot Trail, the Klondike 
gold fields and the historie district of Dawson 

• IIlústrate life before, during and after the Klondike Gold Rush of1896- 
1898, the last and most renowned of the world’s great i9th century gold 
rushes. 

Physical characteristics: 

• Chilkoot Trail: 53-km, from Taiya Inlet in Alaska over the Coast Moun- 
tains to the headwaters of the Yukon River in British Columbia, links the 
Pacific coast to the Yukon interior. 

• Tr’ochék fishing camp, at the confluence of the Klondike and Yukon 
rivers, is the centre of the Tr’ondék Hwéch’in traditional territory. 

• Dawson sits opposite. Its hastily constructed, false-fronted wooden 
buildings, ¡Ilústrate life during the gold rush and after. More opulent 
administrative and institutional buildings speak to the one-time pros- 
perity of this former territorial capital. 

Historie Facts: 

• Chilkoot Trail: An Aboriginal trade and travel route for centuries, the 
trail brought thousands of Stampedes to the Klondike gold fields from 

1896 to 1898. 

• Small-scale mining operations continué in the gold fields today. First 
Nations and newcomers continué an on-going cultural accommoda- 
tion, including negotiated land settlement agreements. 

• The American components of this proposal, including the historie dis¬ 
trict of Skagway, Alaska, are not yet on the American Tentative List. 
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Cross Road Areas 


Buritaca 200 - Ciudad Perdida (Lost City) - Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 

COLOMBIA 

TL 

Crossroad Area 

1993 


Description: 


• Single site of recognised importance as a feature ofTayronian settlements, a culture which disappeared with the Spanish conquest. Buritaca 200 developed 
duringthe ninth and sixteenth centuries AD. 

• Consists of an ensemble of dwelling terraces linked up by stone paths that crosscut off a main terrace, which in turn is part of a complex system of Com¬ 
munications with the surrounding settlements. 

• The foundations of houses and two temples ( cancrubas ) and a few examples of petroglyphs, which have not been interpreted yet, are preserved. 

• This is an archaeological site of great testimonial valué that also ineludes ceramic and gold and silver work. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• Indigenous settlement covering approximately 140 hectares on the crest of the Cerro Corea mountain range to the Buritaca river in the Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta (Santa Marta mountain range). 

• The roads are 4 or 5 metres wide, glazed in stone and with a central staircase. Each road has an efficient drainage and protection system in place. 

• Roads are considered as means of communication between one village and another, as both a means of accessing villages and of internal circulation. 

Historie Facts: 

• Buritaca 200 was apparently the leading village of a series of satellite locations distributed along the high and low valley of the Buritaca River. 

• It is possible that this settlement was inhabited by an elite population. At the site’s perimeters, no cultivation area able to supply a population larger than 
five thousand people has been found. It is reasonable to assume that satellite populations controlled agricultural production. However, research has not 
been carried out to corrobórate this idea. 


Seljuk Caravanserais on the route from Denizli to Dogubeyazit 

TURKEY 
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Description: 


• The caravanserais, a new architectural type with corresponding social function developed in central Asia by the Karakhanids and Ghaznavids passed into 
Anatolian Turkish architecture. 

• These buildings offering travellers in mountain and desert all the possibilities and comforts of civilisation of the period each effectively a social foundation 
subject to an organised and continuous State program, appear to present a typical characteristic of Turkish society, Denizli-Dogubeyazlt Route consists of 
about 40 Hans about which 10 are very well preserved. 






• Caravanserais were havens ¡n which caravans could take shelter. They 
have their origins in the nomadic lifestyles of theTurkish tribes of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. 

• They were arranged along trade routes at intervals that were calculated 
in view of the amount of distance that a caravan could be expected to 
cover in a single day. This distance was called menzil in Turkish, a word 
that means, in its archaic sense of "a day’s travel”. 

. Th is menzil seems to have averaged about 30 km the equivalent, under 
normal conditions, of a six-hour journey to which another two hours 
had to be added for arduous travel in regions like deserts. 



The city of Ouidah: oíd quarters and the Slave Route 

BENIN 
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Coordinates: 

Located in the South-West of Benin, in the administrative department of 
Atlantique, 40 km from Cotonou, 50 km from the border with Togo and 65 
km from the border with Nigeria. It is bounded at the South by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 



The Ancient Port of the Shipment of Slaves in Loango 

CONGO 

TL- (vi) 

Crossroad Area 

2008 


Comparative Analysis: 

The site of the port of shipment in Loango can be compared to the Ouidah’s slave route, inscribed on Benin’s Tentative List. Its essence lies in: 

• The meeting point of the slave routes from Angola, Gabon, the Democratic Republic of Congo and within Congo Brazzaville; 

• Unlike the area of Ouidah, vestiges are still found of what was happening on the site. These traces remain visible today (the trails of no return and the trail 
to Brazzaville, the mudflat, the three mango trees, used as a slave sales counter); 

• The ñame Loango is still sung about in the Americas; 

• Ñames of people, rituals and other Bantu cultural traits are still visible in the countries who received slaves who left from this port (in the West Indies, for 
example. 










The Ancient City of Nineveh 


IRAQ 


Description: 

Nineveh was one of the most important cultural centres in the ancient world 
enjoying a prominent role in the fíeld of developing human civiIisation, 
in that it was the greatest metrópolis where various branches of art sand 
learning originated. It was adopted by the Assyrians as their political seat 
and comes next to their first religious capital city Ashur. Excavation on the 
principie mound in the city, Kuyunijk, has shown that it was occupied from 
c.6000 BC.-AD 600, Nineveh was Oren a royal residence and was finally 
established as the capital of the Assyrians about 700 BC. by Senacherib, 
whose successors lived there until its destruction in 612 BC. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• Located on a level part of the plain near the junction of the Tigris and 
the Khosr Rivers within 7 km2 area circumscribed by a 12-kilometre 
brick rampart. 

• The wall system consisted of an ashlar stone retaining wall about 6 m 
high surmounted by a mud brick wall about 10 m high and 15 m thick. 

• The city wall was fitted with 15 monumental gateways used as check- 
points on entering and exiting the city, and probably also as barracks 
and armouries. 

• It was an important junction for commercial routes Crossing the Tigris. 
Occupying a central position on the great highway between the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, thus uniting the East and the West 

• An elabórate system of 18 canals brought water from the hills to 
Nineveh, and several sections of a magnificently constructed aqueduct 
erected by the same monarch were discovered at Jerwan, about 40 km 
distant. 

Historie Facts: 

• The first settlement, a small Neolithic hamlet, was probably founded 
not later than the 7th millennium BC. 

• There is no large body of evidence to show that Assyrian monarchs built 
at all extensively in Nineveh during the 2nd millennium BC. 

• It was Sennacherib who made Nineveh a truly magnificent city c. 700 
BC. He laid out fresh streets and squares and built within it the famous 
“palace without a rival,” 
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• Ashurbanipal later in the 7th century BC founded the great library and 

ordered his scribes to collect and copy ancient texts throughout the 
country. 14 years after the death of Ashurbanipal, Nineveh suffered a 
defeat from which it never recovered. 

• Extensive traces of ash, representing the sack of the city by Babylonians, 
Scythians, and Medes in 612 BC, have been found in many parts of the 
Acrópolis. 

• After 612 BC the city ceased to be important, although there are some 
Seleucid and Greek remains. Xenophon in the Anabasis recorded the 
ñame of the city as Mespila. 

• In the i3th century AD the city seems to have enjoyed some prosperity 
underthe atabegs of Mosul. 

• Houses continued to be inhabited at East as late as the i6th century AD. 
In these later levels imitations of Chínese wares have been found. 

• The site of Nineveh currently suffers from the general decay of its re- 
liefs due to exposure to the elements from a lack of proper protec- 
tive roofing, vandalism to these already endangered reliefs and looting 
holes dug into chamber floors. 








The Fortress of Al-Ukhaidar 


IRAQ 
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Description: 

• Al- Ulchaidar is one of the outstanding defensive constructions. It is also a distinctive military design not only in Iraq, but in the Arab and Islamic world. 

• It stands on a commercial route connecting Iraq with the outside world. Along this route there were many constructions. Which were ¡mportant stations 
for travellers and caravans such as Atshan and mu jdah. 

• Islamic construction that dates back to the second half of llijrah century. 

Physical Characteristics: 

• The fortress is 176 m x 164 m and covers an area of approximately 29.000 m2 ineludes the main hall, the big Iwan, the reception hall and the servant houses. 

• It is composed of three juxtaposed palaces, which give the impression that there is only one palace. 

• The fortress is bounded by a wall supported by semi-circular towers, and ineludes a central set of very similar houses, lateral buildings and spacious court- 
yards. In the middle of the Northern side of the wall there is a door that opens out facing a long corridor, at both ends of which are two sets of houses. 

• The walls of the external fortifications are equipped with 48 towers on four sides. 

• Despite the construction simplicity, this large building contains an ¡mportant and diversified collection of knots, including semi-cylindrical knots and 
others propped by two-fold arches, vaults ornamented with slopes, successive domes and crossed vaults. 

Historie Facts: 

• Most scientific studies indícate that it was built in the early period of the Abbassid dynasty, in the reign of the caliph al-Mansur Billah. 


The Crusader Fortresses. 

ISRAEL 
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Description: 

• The fortresses built between the i2th and i5th centuries - Montfort, Belvoir, Atlit, Arsuf(as well as Acre and Caesarea) - evidence broad European architec- 
tural movement to the Holy Land in this series of remarkable fortresses constructed in the course of the Crusader conquests. 

• The fortress was the centre of power and administration for the Crusades, exemplifying patterns of traditional settlement of the era, further reflected in 
their attention to detail and size and each representing various Orders. 

Montfort 

• the main Crusader fortress in Palestine of the Knights of the Teutonic Order, was built in 1226 in Western Galilee on a narrow ridge with steep slopes on 
three sides, about 12 km from the Mediterranean Sea 







• The entire area was owned by the order and included, besides Montfort, 
Chateau du Roi (Mnliya) and Judin (Yehfam) which formed the defen- 
sive line for the Plain of Acre 

• In 1271 the Muslims conquered Montfort and allowed the knights to 
leave without their arms or property. The fortress was subsequently de- 
stroyed and the site was then abandoned and never resettled. 

• The plan of the keep is characteristic of the towers in the external Cru- 
sader forts. 

Belvoir (Kochav Ha-Yarden) 

• Situated at the top of a sharp descent East of the Bet Shean Valley, dat- 
ing to the Second Temple period. 

• It was established as a fortified farm by the Velos family of Tiberias in 
about 1140, 

• This was one of the country’s most important fortresses established by 
the Order of the Hospitallers, for it commanded the Jordán River to 
its East as well as a number of important main routes: South-North 
through the Jordán Valley to the Naharaim Bridge over the Jordán; East- 
ward to Transjordan and NorthEast to Damascus; the road North of the 
fortress ascending to Mount Tabor, Nazareth, and the coast toward Acre; 
and the road South leading to Bet Shean and ascending to Acre and the 
Via Maris. 

• Belvoir was one of the few fortresses remaining in the hands of the 
Crusader kingdom of Jerusalem after the crushing defeat at the battle 
of Hittin. 

Atlit 

• The Crusader castle of Atlit, situated 30 km South of Haifa on the Med- 
iterranean Sea, stands in an area comprised of settlements, the remains 
of cemeteries, agricultural areas, quarries and fortifications from ancient 
and medieval times. 



• In Román times the site may have been called Certha and included 
within the territory of the port of Dor which in the 4th century CE was 
transferred from Phoenicia to Palaestina Prima. 

• In 1099 the defile was the haunt of highway robbers. The Knights Tem¬ 
plar therefore established a fort or pólice post, the ruins of which are 
still visible. 

• They built their castle on the promontory during the i5 th Crusade in 
1218, as a step toward controlling the Coastal road and recovering Jeru¬ 
salem, which had been lost in 1187. 

• The Templars fortified and extended the fortress, the promontory was 
enclosed on both sides as far as the rocks, and chapel, hall, and other 
quarters were built in the fortress. 

Apollonia-Arsuf 

• Located on a cliff overlooking the Mediterranean Sea Northwest of Her- 
zliya. The city ineludes an impressive Crusader fortress and a port on its 
Northwest side. 

• The city was founded in the Persian period by the Phoenicians who 

carne down from the Lebanese coast. 

• It was a flourishing city in the Hellenistic period in which the ñame was 
changed to “Apollonia” - Apollo being the equivalent of Reshef. 

• From accounts of Arab geographers from the ninth century it appears 
that it was one of the 13 major cities in Palestine. A fortified and densely 
populated city, it possessed a marketplace, and was a centre for redeem- 
ing Muslim prisoners and the seat of Islamic religious scholarship in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. 

• It presents a unique picture of continuous occupation from the Persian 
to the end of the Crusader periods. From the time of its foundation, 
and especially since the Byzantine period, it was an important port and 
commercial and crafts centre. It developed into a large city and was the 
only port in the Southern Sharon Plain. 


The Ancient City of Galhat 
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Description: 


For centuries Qalhat has been the second city of the kingdom of Hormuz and a very important point in the Indian Ocean trade. Trade was clearly the unique 
raison d’étre of Qalhat. Today, the ruins occupy a very large area on the East bank of a wadi which opens into the khor of Qalhat, after Crossing the mountains 
through narrow gorges. The ruins still cover more than sixty acres. Qalhat had always been considered as an excellent stronghold in ancient times. Inside the 
walled area and especially cióse to the coast, the extensive ruins of what were houses and entrepots can still be seen, now reduced to heaps of stones with no 
standing walls. The surface is littered with sherds, including imported Persian and Chínese wares. At present, Qalhat is an excellent archaeological site wit- 
nessing of the splendour of ancient Islamic trade in the Indian Ocean. Its potential for archaeological studies is very high and it certainly ranges among the 
most important sites for this period. 


Railway system 

Pte. Carlos Antonio López 


PARAGUAY 
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Description: 


This railway system was opened in 1861 and, in addition to the tracks laid at the time, ineludes the workshops, machinery and accoutrements necessitated by 
the iconic steam boiler, gravity-fed water systems, communication systems from the last century, dialup telephones and the telegraph, steam trains and mov- 
able and immovable property, stations and architectural ensembles of some of the railway towns, and the great beauty of the journey of its route. 

Current news and information: 


• The FCPCAL was the last train in the world operated 100% by steam locomotion. 

• Carlos Antonio López de Paraguay is the weakest part of the network. 

• The FCPCAL is currently closed, except for occasional weekend excursions to Asunción. 

• The Government has suggested paving the route from Asunción to Ypacaraí to use it as a road. (This is the oldest section of the tracks.) 

• Today the opening of the connection Argentina-Uruguay, via Salto Grande in Paraguay, has another exit towards the port of Montevideo, making the most 
of these equivalent trails. The reparation of the railways acquires special importance. 






Other nominations 


Liberation Heritage Route SOUTH AFRICA 


Comparative Analysis: 

• The South African Liberation Heritage Route, as part of African Libera¬ 
tion Heritage, expresses a far wider phenomenon involving millions of 
people as they struggled for emancipation from oppression. 

• The universality of those valúes is reflected in the many Resolutions of 
the United Nations General Assembly and Security Council, as well as 
the UN Commission on Human Rights, and also Advisory Opinions of 
the International Court ofjustice. 

• The new nomination will inelude Robben Island which is already ¡n- 
scribed on the World Heritage List 

• The proposed nomination in South Africa and the context of the 12 
SADC countries demonstrates exchange of valúes, dialogue among 
people, cultures and experiences. 

• The idea and valúes that brought them together are captured in the sci- 
entific notion of “triangulation” discovered by Fredrick George Wilhelm 
Struve. 

The sites identified are: 

1. Robben Island: - world Heritage property renowned as a place of ban- 
ishment and incarceration of freedom fighters who are the current po- 
litical leadership of South Africa. 

2. University of Fort Haré: - The first Black University, learning centre of 
development and scholarship where most political leadership of both 
South Africa and Africa were educated 

3. Walter Sisulu Square of Dedication (Kliptown- Soweto): - A site in 
memory of the great Walter Sisulu, but most of all for being the venue 
where the ANCs Freedom Charter was tabled at the Congress of the 
People in 1955. 
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• Nelson Mándela Sites such as: Qunu - - Home where he spent his 
childhood; Mándela House (Soweto) S26 17 43.23 E27 51 11.83 " Home 
of Nelson and Winnie Mándela, renowned heritage site associated with 
the liberation history; 

• Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe House: - Home of the founder and Pres- 
ident of the Pan African Congress (which has been in opposition to 
Apartheid), where he was placed under house arrest; 

• Steve Buntu Biko House and Zanempilo Clinic: - These are places as¬ 
sociated with the freedom struggle led by Steve Biko; 

• Constitution Hill: - Once served as a Goal where the Rivonia trialists 
were detained and now it is a living museum; 




• Chief Albert Luthuli Museum (KZN): - Home ofthe f¡rst African Noble Peace Prize Lauréate, who endured the leadership of the national liberation strug- 
gle and received global recognition; 

• Héctor Peterson Memorial: - A memorial ofthe hundreds of students who were shot protesting against the use of Afrikaans as the médium of instruc- 
tions in 1976; 

• Sharpeville: - It is associated with the burning of passes as a protest against the Pass laws (under Apartheid), and the shooting that followed thereafter. 

• Sol Plaatjie House: - Sol Plaatjie devoted most of his life as a politician, writer and journalist to the course for the struggle of African people against the 
injustices and dispossession during the colonial and Apartheid periods; 

• Liliesleaf Farm: - A historical place ofthe liberation movement where the ANC leadership (Nelson Mándela, Denis Goldberg, Ahmed Kathrada, Andrew 
Mlangeni, Govan Mbeki, Walter Sisulu, Elias Motsoaledi and Raymond Mhlaba) were arrested; 

• Avalon Cemetery: - A place where many combatants ofthe struggle are buried. 

Other Ancient Routes 


Volga Trade Route- Trade route from the Varangians to the Greeks 

RUSSIA-SCANDINAVIA AND EAST EUROPE 

Cultural Route 




• It connected Northern Europe and Northwestern Russia with the Cas- 
pian Sea, via the Volga River, to trade with Muslim countries. 

• Established by the Varangians Rus who settled in Northwestern Russia 
in the early gth century. 

• The route allowed traders along the route to establish a direct and pros- 
perous trade with Byzantium, and prompted some of them to settle in 
the territories of present-day Belarus, Russia and Ukraine. 

• Trade began to decline in the nth century; in the i3th century the Mon¬ 
gol Tatar invasión destroyed the economic links, except in the basin of 
the upper Volga, 

• Among the cities founded along the Varangian route were Ladoga, 
Novgorod the Great, Smolensk, Liubech, Vyshhorod, Kyiv, and Kaniv. 









Physical Characteristics: 

• The route began in Scandinavian trading centres entered the Gulf of Fin- 
land, followed the Neva River into the Lake Ladoga. Then it followed the 
Volkhov River, past the towns of Staraya Ladoga and Velikiy Novgorod, 
crossed Lake limen, and up the Lovat River. 

• The second route from the Baltic to the Dniéper was along the Western 
Dvina (Daugava) between the Lovat and the Dniéper in the Smolensk 
región, and along the Kasplya River to Gnezdovo. Along the Dniéper, the 
route crossed several major rapids and passed through Kiev, and after 
entering the Black Sea followed its West coast to Constantinople. 

• The Volga River is 3,700 km long, central and E European Russia. 

• It is the longest river of Europe and the principal waterway of Russia, 
being navigable (with locks bypassing the dams) almost throughout its 
course. 

• Spicesto Europe were a Venetian monopoly until Vasco da Gama’s return 
from India around Africa in 1499. Once in Venice, spices were shipped to 
Bruges, forfurther wholesaling and distribution into Northern Europe. 

• Venetian galley-operated trade routes across the Black Sea, Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic coasts of Spain, Portugal, England and Flanders. 
The eight trade routes are: 



(1) The unnamed backbone of maritime operations, the Adriatic route 
(Venice - Corfú and back) active till 1533; 

(2) 'Flanders' route (Corfú - Palermo - Lisbon - Bruges and back) active 
till 1533; 

(3) ‘Aigues Mortes’ route (Corfú - Palermo - Naples - Aigues Mortes - Va¬ 
lencia and back) active till 1508; 

(4) ‘Barbary’ route (Corfú - Syracuse - Tunis - Oran - Almería and back) 
active till 1533; 

(5) ‘al trafego’ route (one-directional, Corfú - Syracuse - Tunis - Trípoli - 
Alexandria - Corfú) active approx. 1500, 

(6) ‘Alexandria’ route (Corfú - Candía - Alexandria and back) active ap¬ 
prox. 1500; 

(7) ‘Beirut’ route (Corfú - Candía - Rhodes - Beirut and back) active ap¬ 
prox. 1500; 

(8) ‘Romanía’ and Black Sea route (Corfú - Negroponte - Constantinople 
-Tana and back) active till 1452] 


Amber Road 


INTERCONITENTAL EUROPE 


Cultural Route 


• Towns along the Amber Road began to rise steadily during the ist cen- 
tury CE 

• Under the reign of Tiberius Caesar Augustus, the Amber Road was 
straightened and paved according to the prevailing urban standards 

• During the 3rd century, the Danube river became the principal artery of 
trade and new trade roads to the East by the Dniéper 

• Dniéster and Prut Rivers have been found and relations with Slavic set- 
tlements, Román colonies on the coast ofthe Black Sea and later with 
the Byzantine Empire and Arab countries established. 

• In the i2th century crusaders began their attacks on the Baltic Coast 
settlements with the time monopolised amber excavation and most of 
amber processing and trade. 
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The Great North Road 

UNITED STATES 

Cultural Route 




Description: 

• Chaco culture of New México is an example of a prehistoric or protohistoric culture that is remarkable for its mon¬ 
umental public and ceremonial buildings and its distinctive architecture 

• Flourished between AD 950 and 1150 

• Throughout the 80 000 km2 ofthe San Juan Basin of Northwestern New México 

• Chaco Canyon was the centre ofthe culture 

• Chaco is remarkable for its monumental public and ceremonial buildings and its distinctive architecture 

• These structures are noted for their planned, symmetric organisation, massive core-veneer masonry construction, 
and numerous great kivas 

• Chaco Culture National Historical Park, the World Heritage property (criteria iii, 353rev) ineludes the Aztec Ruins 
National Monument and several smaller Chaco sites managed by the Bureau of Land Management. 
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The roads: 


• Generally interpreted as transportaron arteries connecting communities for trade, and movement of population. 

• Chaco roads also exhibit non utilitarian features and suggest cosmological purposes 

• Chaco roads have great width, averages 9 m, and unusual linearity, and they have been described as 'extensively engineered’. Developed by excavation to 
a smooth, level surface, and some included masonry construction 

• Approximately 30okm of roads have been documented in the last 15 years by aerial photography and ground investigation 

The Great North Road: 

• Origins in several routes which ascend by staircases carved into the clifffrom Pueblo Bonito and Chetro Ketl,the two largest structures ofthe Chaco región 

• For much of its length, it exists two and occasionally four, closely spaced, parallel roads. 

• The road traverses rolling, sagebrush country, where the only prominent natural features is the distant snow-capped mountains to the North. The only 
major topographic reliefs are the canyons at each end. 

• Road cuts were made where the road crosses land elevations, as stairways and ramps, near the large community buildings of the canyon 

• It was conceived as a cosmographic expression uniting the Chaco world and its works with its spiritual landscape 


Shikoku Pilgrimage JAPAN Pilgrimage Route 


• This Circuit is one ofthe most traditional, popular and famous among 
theJapanese, going deep into rugged mountains, plodding along sandy 
beaches, rocky coasts, through fields and hills, villages and towns. 

• The Pilgrimage is a 1,647-km Buddhist pilgrimage circuit which visits 88 
Temples, around the island of Shikoku, Japan 

• All the temples are said to have been founded by monk and scholar K kai 
who brought the tantric teachings of Esoteric Buddhism from China, 
developed it into the uniquelyjapanese Shingon sect and founded Shin- 
gon’s headquarters on Mount Koya near Osaka. 

• However, the first pilgrims were the hijiri, or wandering ascetics, that 
carne from Mt. K ya to visit the religious centres on the island. 






• The second common legend says that the f¡rst pilgrimage was per- 
formed in the 8th century by a man named Eon Sabur, who walked 
around the island twenty times in the clockwise direction but was always 
just behind, and thus never able to meet, K kai. He decided, therefore, to 
walk around the island one more time, but this time to do it in the re¬ 
verse, counter clockwise, direction. As he lay there dying, K kai appeared 
to him and forgave him for his past actions. He also granted Emon’s last 
wish to be reborn as the son of a good family in his home province so 
that he might be able to do good and help others in the next life. When 
Eon died, K kai wrote “Eon Sabur reborn” on a small stone, placed it in 
the palm of Emon’s hand, and buried him next to the trail. 

• The number 88 represents the number of evil passions identified by 
Buddhist doctrine, and ideally it is believed that one can get rid of all 
evil passions by visiting each of the 88 temples. 

Actual Use: 

• Usual ly the pilgrimage is made clockwise. 

• Today pilgrims (an estimated 100,000 yearly) travel by bus, however a 
minority still travel a by foot journey which takes about 60 days to com¬ 
plete. 

• A train has replaced the 2ikm pilgrim route up to the mountain. 



3. b. 3. 3. Other communication systems 

3. b. 3. 3. a. Communication systems in Empires of the Ancient World 

As the road system was designed and built for the Service of an Empire, a 
comparative study of the forms of communication of Empires of the An¬ 
cient World has also been included. 

The Third Dynasty of Ur (2100 BC - 2004 BC) 

Followingthefall of the Akkadian Empire, there was a rebirth ofthe Sumerj¬ 
an culture, lasting for less than one century, duringwhich the Third Dynasty 
of Ur governed a territory of 800,000 km 2 in Mesopotamia. According to 
sources, the kings Ur-nammu (2112 BC - 2094 BC) and Shulgi (2094 BC - 
2097 BC) were the first Mesopotamian monarchs to develop a true policy of 
road construction and maintenance with three different facets. First of alI, 
the temples ( zigurats ) were rebuilt along with their corresponding proces- 
sional roads and the waterways used to convey the heaviest merchandise. 
Secondly, the Empire paid for the construction ofthe Ur Bridge, which in¬ 
volved an advanced fluvial infrastructure connecting the city with the Per- 
sian Gulf to facilítate long distance trade and the importation of precious 
goods such as spices and wood from India. Thirdly, it was during this time 
that the Empire undertook the modernisation of terrestrial roads, which 
included planting trees and building shelters for travellers. In addition to 
the primary roads, there were secondary roads that were used to supply the 
inn with agricultural producís. From the documents it can be inferred that 
there was a system for controlling the traflñc on these roads, but little or 
nothing is known ofthe existence of a road maintenance policy. The Elamite 
and Amorite invaders who conquered the Third Dynasty’s Empire used the 
imperial roads both to block access to the cities and to gain access to them. 
Finally, it is known that the successive occupants of Mesopotamia used the 
network of roads that had been built by the Sumerian Emperors. Simulta- 
neously, the long-distance trade routes that had crossed the Mesopotamia 
since the beginning ofthe third millennium BCcontinued to be used.There 
is no research focusing on the detection and cartography of these roads. 
Archaeologists report on the types of exchanges based on the sources of 
the provisions or the places where they were produced. The archaeological 
evidence ofthe road system has not been suflñciently investigated. 



Assyrian Empire (1813 BC - 609 BC) 

According to conventional timelines, the Assyrian Empire can be broken 
down into three periods: the Ancient Period (1813 BC -1760 BC) during 
which the Assyrian Empire as such was created; the Middle Period (1760 BC 
- io th century BC), characterised by instability and successive invasions; and 
the New Empire (io th century BC - 609 BC), which is considered the flour- 
ishing age ofthe Assyrian civilisation during which it occupied 1,400,000 
km 2 of Mesopotamia. This neo-Assyrian Empire reached its apogee between 
the ninth and seventh centuries BC. At that time, a coherent system of roads 
and infrastructure was devised so that the imperial officials could move 
about the entire territory. The goals were to solidify the Empire’s power, 
collect taxes from subjects and guarantee the safe passage of messengers 
and diplomatic missions. To do so, the Emperor Salmanazar II (858 BC - 
824 BC) ordered the existing roads to be modernised and the construction 
of a series of establishments where only travellers with imperial authori- 
zations could take shelter and rest. There were stages to the roads, taking 
the pace of a mulé as a reference, which was the generalised and institu- 
tionalised mode of transport in those times. According to written sources, 
the governors ofthe provinces were generally in charge of managing and 
maintaining the infrastructure on behalf ofthe Emperor, but not the roads 
themselves. The oflñcial system did not survive the fall ofthe Neo-Assyrian 
Empire. At the same time, for the entire duration ofthe Assyrian Empire the 
long distance trade routes across Mesopotamia, that had been in use since, 
at least, the third millennium BC, continued to be used, mostly to transport 
silk and spices (Radner, 2012). 

Persian Empire (650 BC - 330 BC) 

The government ofthe Achaemenid State was centralised in its two main 
capitals, Susa and Persepolis. The Empire’s eight million square kilometres 
were divided into satrapies, regional entities governed by a satrap acting on 
the Emperor’s behalf. On the one hand, there were imperial roads connect¬ 
ing the capitals ofthe different satrapies. Historians agree on the fact that 
the roads were used as a means of consolidating imperial power and it is 
known that the court was itinerant at times. However, it is not known when 
the network of roads was designed, although it is likely that the Acheaeme- 
nids modernised and continued to use previously existing roads. There are 


tables reflecting the official journeys of administrators and messengers who 
lend merit to the existence of an institutionalised system of imperial travel 
authorisations which is known to have been operational at least between 509 
BC and 494 BC. However, this does not prove that the system was gener- 
alised or systematised. On the other hand, while it is known that other Asían 
Empires, such as the Maurya or the Mogol, inherited some of the roads that 
had been used by the Persians ¡n India or in Bactriana to collect taxes from 
the subjugated peoples in those regions, it is not known exactly when the 
roads were built or whether it was the Persians who built them. Further- 
more, although the Greek historian Herodotus offers a detailed description 
of an extensive Persian road for military use, contemporary archaeological 
findings have not confirmed this thesis and it is not possible to confirm that 
the Persians used the imperial roads for military purposes. The ancient long 
distance trade routes continued to be used primarily to transport silk and 
spices. (Briant, 2012) 

Macedonian Empire (336 BC - 306 BC) 

The imperial condition of the Kingdom of Macedonia (8 th century BC - 168 
BC ) is closely linked to Alexander the Great (336 BC - 323 BC). There is 
no known imperial policy relative to road construction and maintenance 
during that brief time. It is believed that Alexander probably used the previ- 
ously existing roads, particu larly those of the Achaemenid Empire. 

Parthian Empire (247 BC - 224 AD) 

The conquests of the Arcacids of Parthia changed the shape of the former 
Persian Empire. In addition to their military achievements, the Parthians 
developed the silk trade with the Orient; what is today known as the Silk 
Road passed through the territory of the Persian Empire. However, archae- 
ologists and historians have yet to discover evidence of the construction 
of a network of trade routes by imperial institutions. While the decisión to 
build certain caravansaras and inns for merchants may have been taken by 
central powers, the existence of an imperial policy for the construction of a 
dedicated road system has not been proven. 

Sassanid Empire (224 AD - 651 AD) 

There was no delibérate decisión by the State to build a system of roads. 


Román Empire (27 BC - 476 AD) 

Following an initial period of instability, the Román Empire ultimately re¬ 
placed the Republic, making it possible to administer the expansive territory 
in a more authoritarian, centralised and effident manner. Without a doubt, 
one ofthe main reasons why the imperial territory became a coherent whole 
was the network ofsecondary roads that the different Emperors had ordered 
to be built in the provinces. In reality, the systematisation of road construc¬ 
tion had already existed during the Republic, during which the Appian Way 
had been inaugurated in 312 BC. It was a form of building and reorganising 
the road Systems that lasted three centuries. The Emperors generalized the 
use ofthe roads throughout the entire Empire and linked their construc¬ 
tion to the enterprises of conquest and occupation. The decisión to build 
one of these roads was an immense civil engineering undertaking and the 
well-preserved remains of some can be found in numerous locations. As a 
general rule, a Román road is composed of a foundation covered with grav- 
el or cobblestones; the curved shape ofthe top layer and the side gutters 
drain the water from the road. These roads are also notable for their linear- 
ity. While some are the result of modernising previously existing ancient 
and even prehistoric roads, others are newly built roads. The Romans also 
continued to use secondary and more ancient roads. The implications of 
road construction for the economic, social and urban development of Ro¬ 
mán territories are commonly described as cumulative: population centres 
popped up and grew along the roads, while farmers and merchants became 
the principal users ofthe roads once all ofthe conquered regions were at 
peace. In this regard, historians indícate that the inhabitants ofthe Empire 
gradually took over the roads because they were directly useful to them. An- 
other contributing factor to the takeover was the fact that the roads were not 
maintained by the imperial administraron, but rather by the local author- 
ities; proof of this can be found in the survival of Román infrastructure for 
many centuries, some as late as the twentieth century. (Cibin, 2003; Hitcher, 
2012; Rudd-Jones, 2011) 

Egyptian New Kingdom (1550 BC - 1070 BC) 

The XVIII, XIX and XX dynasties of Egypt formed what is conventional- 
ly known as the New Kingdom, during which Upper and Lower Egypt 
remained united, between reunification by Ahmose I and the end ofthe 


Ramesside Period. Scarce archaeological evidence has been found for the 
existence of roads in all periods of ancient Egypt, and most ofthose found 
were built during the Román occupation. The Nile was the main highway 
within Egypt, and along its valley some alternative routes were built, pri- 
marily to circumvent waterfalls. Dating from the New Kingdom, there are 
also pilgrimage routes to sacred sites in the desert, such as those dedicated 
to the worship of Hathor. These processional routes appear to be linked to 
religious practices of desert miners and quarrymen. Moreover, although the 
construction of canals, dikes or wells appear in the Pharaohs’ lists of activ- 
ities, there are few references to the construction of roads and streets. An 
example of these are the reliefs on the tomb of Pharaoh Hatshepsut (1490 
BC - 1468 BC), who sent a river and land expedition to the lands of Punt, 
with predominantly commercial aims. However, archaeological findings do 
not indícate exactly what route the party took or how the road was built. 
More generally, it can be said that the Egyptian land transport network was 
informal and its maintenance was the responsibiIity of local authorities — if 
any — or users themselves. 

Ptolemaic Empire in Egypt (323 BC- 30 BC) 

Alexander the Great had conquered Egypt in 332 BC. Upon his death, the 
Ptolemies were established as Pharaohs. The dynasty strove to restore a 
strong Egyptian Empire, hellenizing it after a period of great instability. 
However, in this Hellenistic era of Ancient Egypt, a cultural syncretism oc- 
curred between Greek and vernacular culture, which affected all aspects of 
Egyptian public life, including the construction of roads. Unlike the New 
Kingdom Pharaohs, the Ptolemies sought to establish a strong network of 
roads for commercial and mining use, mainly in the Eastern part of the des¬ 
ert. The modernization or construction of ports on the Red Sea,fortheflour- 
ishing trade of African elephants as well as pack animáis, involved building 
roads between those ports and the Nile Valley, and the construction of inns. 
Archaeological finds indícate that Ptolemaic desert roads followed the route 
of oíd mining roads built informally during the New Kingdom. Indeed, the 
mines continued to be used in the Hellenistic Period. Similarly, the ¡m- 
portant port of Alexandria was connected by many roads and waterways to 
the other regions of Egypt. All these roads were constructed very similarly, 
i.e., narrow dirt roads, of which there are very few remains in desert areas. 
There are still, however, some inscriptions and ruins of pavilions that show 



the degree of cultural blending, especially with the association of the Greek 
god of roads, Pan, with the Egyptian Min, god of the desert. This seems to 
attest to the emerging importance of the ¡dea of roads in Egyptian culture, 
which seems to prepare the ground for the later period of Román roads 
(Gates-Foster, 2012). 

Chínese Empire (323 BC - 1912 AD) 

The Qin (323 BC - 206 BC) and Han (206 BC - 316 AD) were the two dy- 
nasties of the Classical Period of the Chínese Empire, which then covered 
an area of 6.5 million km 2 . In those years, the imperial power progressively 
centralized its power. Its main feature was the establishment of a hierarchy 
among cities and regions. The capitals of imperial regions, for example, had 
greater clout than the capitals of subjected kingdoms. This centralized and 
hierarchical system is clearly reflected in the construction and geographical 
distribution of roads. The Emperors were thus able to replace the oíd roads 
with new, clay roads which were safer and had better infrastructures, such as 
bridges over rivers and gorges, wells and trees. Historians have also point- 
ed out that the metaphorical use of the semantic field for road in various 
offidal writings of the Classical Period attests to the symbolic importance 
that roads gained. However, other documents indícate that traffic on impe¬ 
rial roads was strictly regulated and, in turn, hierarchical. It is possible, for 
example, that travellers by horse carriage had priority over others. It seems 
impossible to determine to what extent the roads of the Classical Period 
were officially managed by the central government. On this point, the ac- 
counts of European travellers to China described, dating from the sixteenth 
century AD, a poor and decrepit road network, probably untouched since 
classical times. In fact, there is no record that Emperors of the Ming (1368 - 
1644) and Qing (1644 -1912) dynasties invested in new road infrastructures, 
or in maintaining oíd roads, although the Empire had enlarged to cover 
14.7 million km 2 . The road system seems to have survived thanks to prívate 
investments from local chieftains, and even popular initiatives of which spe- 
cific instances are known (Kim, 2012; Nylon, 2012). 

Mongol Empire (1206 AD - 1368 AD) 

The Empire of the Khans was essentially formed through conquest, and was 
defined by the nomadism of the imperial court. The routes the Mongols 
travelled in their successive conquests can be traced quite accurately, but 


there can be no mention of a policy of road construction. Furthermore, 
while the Mongols were notable for their commercial activities and were 
able to completely domínate trade in the regions through which the Silk 
Road Route passed, the few remaining documents do not indícate that the 
Mongol Emperors devised any kind of commercial road system. Rather, the 
Mongols made use of pre-existing roads. 

Maurya Empire (322 AD - 182 AD) 

The Buddhist kingdom of the city of Pataliputra was progressively annexed 
to its neighbours and ultimately became the Maurya Empire, reaching its 
máximum expanse during the time of Ashoka the Great (273 AD - 232 AD). 
The Mauryas were able to occupy a vast amount of territory that covered the 
entire Indian subcontinent and extended as far as Afghanistan, Bangladesh 
and Nepal. Utilising the valleys of the Ganges, the Indus and other rivers, 
as well as sections of oíd royal Persian and Macedonian routes, king Ashoka 
aimed to establish an official imperial road network. The goal was to con- 
nect the main urban centres with the imperial capital Pataliputra and routes 
existed as far away as Peshawar. Also, mileposts have been discovered with 
inscriptions and imperial symbols along many routes, which seem to indí¬ 
cate the institutional nature of the project. Iconographic documents and 
some archaeological discoveries reveal that carts with wooden wheels were 
driven on these roads as were all kinds of pack animáis, such as camels and 
mules. There also existed a pilgrimage route, from Pataliputra to Lumbini, 
the birthplace of Buddha. However, researchers have not agreed on a shared 
visión that there existed any maintenance policies for these roads: while it 
is known that trees were planted and wells were dug along the sides of the 
roads, it has not been confirmed that the imperial power was responsible 
for these endeavours. Ñor is it known with any certainty to what extent the 
imperial roads remained ¡n use after the fall and subsequent disappearance 
of the empirical power. 

Vijayanagara Empire (1336 AD - 1646 AD) 

King Harihara I (1336 - 1356) and his successors of the Sangama Dynasty 
built, from the city of Vijayanagara, the eponymous Em pire which reached 
its apogee around the year 1455, when it had expanded to some 700,000 km 2 
in the south of the Indian subcontinent. In general, the power of the Em- 
peror was strong and quite centralised in the political capital, where remains 


can be found of the Hampi group of monuments, paradigmatic examples 
of a particular type of construction. Indeed, the presence and availability 
of these types of remains in regions relatively far from the capital suggest 
the existence of a network of roads along which cultural influences once 
travelled. According to historians, such influences are really a reflection of 
the forcé of a political power, which, from Vijayanagara, designed a system 
of roads with two main purposes: the mobilisation of the military and the 
supply of agricultura! goods. Many military roads were institutional proj- 
ects - they even built lateral walls to protect some of the segments - but 
others were born of necessity. In any case, both types were used to trans- 
port horses, elephants, and artillery and served the interests of the imperial 
power- more to control the territory and the population than to protect the 
frontiers. Concurrently, the temples seem to have had their own network of 
roads used for pilgrimage, with strict restrictions on movements (Sinopoli, 

1995)- 

Mughal Empire (1526 AD - 1857 AD) 

The successors of the Emperor Babur (1526- 1530) continued his unifying 
and centralising work on the Indian subcontinent in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Among them, Akbar the Great (1556 - 1605) is consid- 
ered one of the greatest pacifiers, patrons and builders. During his reign, 
the Mughal Empire reached its máximum expanse of some 4.5 million km 2 . 
As well as consolidating the centralisation of the administrative system, ad- 
vancing economic control and standardising the tax system, this Emperor 
and his ministers made a particular effort to build a cohesive road system. 
Sources suggest that in reality the intention ofthis endeavour was to control 
the different territories and the population. The army and the official traders 
used the imperial roads to travel and so did the State administration: the 
itinerant nature of the court helped strengthen the Emperor’s image, es- 
pecially in the provinces that were less connected through centralisation. It 
also facilitated the development of lighter, more transportable artillery, and, 
meant that common languages and types of art spread along the course 
of the roads. To facilítate transport along these official roads, the imperial 
regime built protective forts, caravansaries and inns for travellers to spend 
the night, and laid paving stones along many of the segments. However, 
despite this policy of construction, the documents do not indícate the exis¬ 
tence of any real long-term road maintenance policy. In any case, perhaps 



the most important and most famous of these offícial roads was the Grand 
Trunk Road, which existed much earlier than the kingdom of Akbar, but 
which he modernised. This route crossed the majority of the great cities of 
the Empire and joined the valley of the Ganges with Afghanistan. During 
and after colonial times, works were carried out to improve land Commu¬ 
nications, which left none of the Grand Truck Road intact except a few very 
fragmentary and badly preserved archaeological remains. 

Mexica Empire (1428 AD -1521AD) 

The Mexica Empire covered around 22,000 km 2 . One of the reasons the 
city of Mexico-Tenochtitlan was one of the largest in the world when it was 
discovered by the Spanish in 1519 resides in the density of its infrastructure 
network where exchange of goods and people is concerned, both within 
the urban area and its immediate surroundings. Since the founding of the 
city (1325) and up until the Spanish conquest (1521), the Mexicas built and 
used mainlythree types of transport routes: paved roads, dirt roads and lake 
system infrastructures. The first type of road bordered the lakes around its 
Northern, Southern and Western shores, as well as travelling around the is- 
lands within the urban area. Secondly, the dirt roads, which had been creat- 
ed in an ad hoc manner, connected Tenochtitlan with its tributary provinces 
and cities which were further afield and produced precious ítems. Nonethe- 
less, it was not a network of long-distance exchange routes: the cargo would 
normally be transported on foot, tumplines or wooden frames, and a long 
journey in these circumstances entailed too high a cost. Both types of paths 
ignored minor geographical features in favour of direct, short connections. 
At the same time, given that Tenochtitlan was located on an island of the 
Texcoco Lake, the Mexica developed canoe transport around the lakes; in the 
Aztec imperial era, reservoirs, canals and dams were built to minimize the 
impact of climatic phenomena on transport. In general, those routes were 
used for transporting basic foodstuffs such as corn or beans, as well as lux- 
ury goods, like quetzal feathers or gold. There is evidence that the Spanish 
continued to use the Mexica infrastructures for transporting other types of 
objects, such as military arsenal or raw materials for exporting. 



3. b. 3. 3. b. Historical Roads in America 

The Andean Road System, Qhapaq Ñan, is, without a doubt, unique in the 
American geography in pre-colonial, colonial and contemporary times and 
for this reason, also included is an analysis of American roads and road 
systems. 

Mojave Desert roads (approx. 3000 BC - approx. 1000 AD) 

In spite of being one of the most inhospitable deserts in America, the Mo¬ 
jave has an intricate road network; particularly in the California and Nevada 
stretches, where the Paiute Indians live. The origin of the inhabitants of the 
area and their roads is millenary: archaeologists calcúlate that the routes 
were drawn up between 3000 BC and 1000 AD. In the eighteenth century, 
the fírst European observers confirmed that the roads were still being used 
then. Recent ethnohistorical and archaeological studies point to the fact 
that there were essentially two types of roads: commercial and religious. It’s 
easier to come across archaeological evidence of commercial roads, and in 
this sense, it is known that the desert was the main path to the Pacific coast, 
from which shells were transported. Additionally, the Paiute Indians were 
also exchanging agricultura! goods and salt, as well as rabbit skins and pot- 
tery. As for religious roads, it is practically impossible to know for sure where 
they were or where they led to, but metaphorical references in songs and 
tales hint at the fact that there were peregrinaron rituals related to climactic 
cycles and the animal, mineral and vegetable worlds in the Mojave Desert. 
In any event, nowadays and since the nineteenth century, the construction 
of modern roads and the creation of Indian reservations among other is- 
sues have meant the roads have ended up being disused. (Fowler, 2009) 

Mesoamerican commercial routes (approx. 2000 BC - sixteenth century AD) 

In Ancient México there were roads which interconnected the main settle- 
ments in Mesoamerica. These were long-distance commercial and cultural 
networks whose development and use ran parallel to the evolution of the 
population in the Mesoamerican area. In this regard, archaeologists and 
anthropologists agree on distinguishing three stages in the configuraron 
of these types of routes in the pre-Columbian era: the Pre-classic, Classic 
and Post-classic. Excavations suggest that the Pre-classic (approx. 2000 BC 
- approx. 200 AD) saw the progressive shift of commercial activity from 


the South-Eastern coast of Chiapas to central México, through the Olmec 
settlements on the Gulf. Goods, people and ideas were transported along 
those commercial routes, establishing a busy network of interconnections 
between the main economic and cultural hubs. In this way, coinciding with 
the arrival of new groups in Mesoamerica, such as the Mayans, the Classic 
Period (approx. 200 - approx. 800 AD) is marked by a population growth in 
the city of Teotihuacán, with the resulting consolidation of the long distance 
networks which converged in it. Subsequently, after the decline of that ur- 
ban centre, in the Post-classic Period (approx. 800 - approx. sixteenth cen- 
tury), the nature and intensity of the exchanges diversified. At that moment, 
the different populations were in dispute over control of the roads, which no 
longer only served for commerce, but also tax collection and transferring of 
prisoners. After the Spanish conquest and up to this day, these oíd roads lay 
the foundations of the main long-distance networks in the Mesoamerican 
area. (Ortiz Díaz, 2006) 

The Roads of Arenal ¡n Costa Rica (500 BC - 1300 AD) 

The area bordering the Arenal Lake is located in the región of Tilarán, in the 
North-Western part of what today is Costa Rica. Apparently it is impossible 
to exactly date the roads that were built by the first sedentary settlers of this 
area, although it is known that the way in which people travelled from one 
place to another changed around the year 500 BC. An illustrative example 
of this phenomenon can be found in the archaeological and ethno-histor- 
ical study of the roads that separated the villages from their cemeteries. 
These trails were actually formed by the repeated passing of persons and 
animáis, although without any explicit intention. Over time the soil eroded 
and sank several metres, henee hindering entry to the cemeteries. Accord- 
ing to anthropologists, the need to make sense of these peculiar deep-set 
entries explains that as of the year 500 AD, coinciding with the development 
of more complex societies in the región, the local caciques ordered that 
monumental entrances be built, of which some remains are still preserved. 
Thus, the Roads of Arenal represent a distinct example of the change from 
an informal need to use the trails to the formal desire, parting from the po- 
litical power, to actually build the roads, which in tum made construction of 
public infrastructure take on another meaning. In the same manner, the way 
in which the pre-Hispanic societies of Mesoamerica became more complex, 


both in that pertaining to their social organisation, as well as their cultural 
schematics, is well illustrated. (Sheets, 2009). 

Pre-Hispanic Roads of Yucatán: the Maya sacbeob (600 AD - 800 AD) 

During the Late Classic Period, the Maya of the Yucatán Península built and 
used artificial roads ( sacbeob , raised paved roads built by the Maya civilisa- 
tion) between the main urban settlements. These were structures made of 
thick stonewalls, with stone and gravel backfill, coated with levelled stucco; 
they measured about 2.5 m in height and 10 m in width. The archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations have revealed four main sacbeob: between Coba and Yaxuná 
(100 km), between Ake and Izamal (32 km), between Ucí and Cansahcab (18 
km) and between Uxmal and Kabah (18 km); however, remains from other 
roads that were hidden by undergrowth have also been unearthed. Archae- 
ologists and ethno-historians have also pointed out that apart from their 
usefulness as a transport route, each one of these sacbeob connected the 
main cities with other cities under their domain, in such a way that taxes 
could be collected and the rights of conquer could be exercised or defined 
at the physical boundaries of a political domain at each end of the road. 
The importance of cities that were connected by way of a saché can likewise 
be measured by the size of the constructions. On the other hand and ac- 
cording to Spanish observers of the sixteenth century, it is quite possible 
that the sacbeob also had a ritual or symbolic significance; anthropologists 
also underscore the recurrence, in Mayan language, of metaphors that were 
linked to the semantic sphere of walking. At any rate, this hierarchized Sys¬ 
tem of political and territorial organisation is characteristic of the moment 
of splendour of the urban centres of the Late Classic Period (600 AD - 800 
AD). The System gradually disappeared with the flourishing of other Mayan 
capitals of the Central High Plateaus, such as Chichén Itzá; henee, quite 
probably the sacbeob fell into disuse around the year 1000 AD, although 
there is no consensus among scholars in this respect. Contemporary oral 
tradition does, at any rate, continué to preserve the memory of those roads, 
and excavations have corroborated their existence and importance. (Keller, 
2009; Maldonado Cárdenas, 2006; Saw, 2012) 


Roads of the Tarascan Empire (900 AD - 1450 AD) 

According to the documentary sources of the Spanish who discovered, con¬ 
quered or evangelised the Michoacán, there was a system of pre-Hispan- 
ic roads that had been built and quite probably controlled by the Tarascan 
State, this during the Postclassical era (900 AD - 1450 AD), and in particular 
during its final period (1200 AD - 1450 AD). Currently it is still possible to 
find what appear to be remains of those roads, the same surrounding the 
Pátzcuaro Lake, in the area of Tzintzuntzan, the main Tarascan city, and like- 
wise in other important cities, such as Ihautzio. However, confírmation of 
the physical location of these roads, as well as knowledge of their usefulness 
in pre-Hispanic times, still continué to pose a challenge for archaeologists 
and historians. On the one hand, the location of the roads can only be in- 
directly inferred: Hispanic sources that mention the existence of some of 
these routes still have to be consulted, comparing them with the scarce 
archaeological findings of the Michoacan región; henee it is possible to 
interconnect a road to the Tarascan culture by way of the archaeological 
remains of Tzintzuntzan typology, for example with the presence of yaca- 
tas and smaller pyramid-type structures. On the other hand, in view of the 
remains that have been found in the outlying area of the Pátzcuaro Lake, it 
does seem possible that the Tarascan imperial power controlled the arrival 
of goods and persons along the roads, in such a way that a sort of institu- 
tional control system of the routes could have existed, although more infor- 
mation is required in order to actually prove this instance. 

Roads of the Pueblo People (n th century AD - i4 th century AD) 

The Pueblo people are Native American people who occupied the valley of 
the Río Grande in the current North American States of Arizona and New 
México; the two most important tribes are the Hopi and Zuni. The Spanish 
conquerors and evangelists describe a sedentary population, settled in small 
villages that were relatively independent, joined together by a complex sys¬ 
tem of roads and trails. Some of these roads were used and reconstructed 
by the Spanish: the Neo-Mexican section ofthe Camino Real de Tierra Aden¬ 
tro (Royal Inland Road), for example, could represent a road that was used 
by the Pueblo Indians. The best-preserved sections of this road system are 
found in the Pajarito Plateau, and the system of roads ofthe Chaco Canyon 
is worthy of a sepárate mention. Archaeological studies have revealed that, 


in contrary fashion to that expected, it seems that the Pueblo roads were 
not actual ly created by way of continuous passage, but in fact construction 
of these roads was quite probably planned: cuts in stone have been found 
- such as the Jackson Staircase that was carved into the rock- and terracot- 
ta reinforcements, which infer a delibérate intention to build roads. At any 
rate, it appears that these roads served the purpose of all sorts of exchanges 
among the different Pueblo communities, and they were duly modernised 
in accordance to their use and with the technological advances - the wheel, 
for example - that the Pueblo people introduced; however, obtaining reli- 
able knowledge with absolute certainty ofthe exact use that was given to 
them in the more remóte periods is not possible. Currently, use of these 
roads and trails is merely occasional: privatisation ofthe land, construction 
of modern roads and the creation of Indian reserves have hindered use of 
the ancient roads since the nineteenth century. In like manner it is difficult 
to date and outline this system of roads with exactitude, as is also the case 
with an assessment of its importance; of particular significance in this sense 
is the fact that the Chaco roads still continué to pose many questions for the 
specialists (Ferguson, 2009; Snead, 2012). 

The Mexica Pilgrimage Route (1116 AD - 1313 AD) 

The Boturini Codex, also called the Tira de la Peregrinación [the Pilgrimage 
stretch ], is a written source text that allows tracing the course of Mexica m¡- 
gration from Aztlán to Contitlán, to the South ofthe lake basin ofthe Cen¬ 
tral Plateau. The Codex allows us to identify fairly precisely the dates of each 
ofthe twentyeight stages of this journey: the Mexica started their travels 
around the year 1116 AD and arrived at the last stage in 1303 AD. However, 
archaeological explorations have not allowed for confirmation ofthe exact 
location of all ofthe staging points. Also, on the one hand, in materials that 
refer to the road between Aztlán and Coatlicámac, it is difficult to differen- 
tiate clearly legendary and mythological elements from those that are real. 
On the other hand, between Tula and Contitlán, sites can be placed more 
or less exactly. That has allowed studies tracing the pilgrimage route ofthe 
Mexica to confirm, at least in part, the accuracy ofthe versión noted down 
in the Tira de la Peregrinación. Nevertheless, there is some lingering doubt 
about the later use made ofthe road. It is known that some sections served 
as pilgrimage routes for communication with ancestors, however it is also 
possible that the whole route only lasted for the time in which the Mexica 


used it; which makes ¡t diffícult to uncover the physical remains of this m¡- 
gration. (Noguez, 2006) 

Route of the Huichol pilgrimage (around the fifteenth century AD) 

The Huichol, or Wixiritari , are indigenous peoples who occupy a territory 
of more than 40 hectares in the Sierra Madre Oriental, between the States 
of Durango, Jalisco, Nayarit and Zacatecas. Geography takes an important 
place in the spiritual and mystical cosmology of this people: each one of 
the four main compass points has a specific part to play in the functioning 
of the world, whose centre holds the fifth main point, the land inhabited 
by the Huichol. Once a year, between October and May, a great number of 
pilgrims leaves the centre and travels towards the West, following a road 
whose origins date back to the fifteenth century AD, towards the desert of 
San Luis Potosí, in which the ceremonial site of Huiricuta is. The pilgrimage 
aspires to create the time of origins, in which the ancestors carne to this 
particular land to ‘chase’ peyote. The route — of between 800 and 600 km, 
according to the community from which it derives —, is travelled on foot 
and is made up of stages in which rituals of purification and of preparation 
for the consumption of peyote are undertaken. This hallucinogenic cactus 
allows the Huichol to approach divinity and gain insight, through visions or 
nierika , which they afterwards represent iconographically. Because of this, 
the Huiricuta road has a sacred character in Huichol culture, as well as be- 
ing one of the main roads of pre-Hispanic Mesoamerica, so today there 
are a range of public conservation politics relating to this heritage, which is 
both tangible and intangible. (Fernández Borja, 2008; Fresan Jiménez, 2002) 

The Royal Road of Tierra Adentro (1546 AD - 1598 AD) 

When the Spanish discovered the silver mines of Zacatecas in 1546, it be- 
came necessary to construct a wide and safe road to connect the mines to 
México City, the capital of the Viceroyalty of New Spain. From there, once 
converted into currency, Mexican silver circulated throughout the whole 
world, facilitating commercial exchange on a grand scale. The fundamental 
importance of the Royal Road of Tierra Adentro to the Spanish Empire lay 
in this. So, as new silver mines were founded in the North, the causeway 
was extended towards Santa Fe. The road which today is a World Heritage 
trail, passes through the Federal District, México State, Hidalgo, Queréta- 
ro, Guanajuato, Jalisco, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosí, Durango 


and Chihuahua, along some 2600 km. The universal valué of this itinerary 
is due to two main reasons. In the first place, the Royal Road of Tierra Ad¬ 
entro, which formed part of Spanish Empire’s network of royal roads, is an 
example of road infrastructure and building patterns of the colonial period, 
which makes it a place of exchange of ideas and construction techniques, 
including the administrative organization of road maintenance, with pol- 
icies regarding signposting and the construction of stalls, inns and hos- 
pitals. Secondly, the road not only allowed for the development of mining 
activities but also facilitated military and political control of the territories, 
and the work of groups evangelizing the indigenous population, that is: in 
various ways, it allowed contact and syncretism between different cultures, 
which resulted in the construction of a new and original cultural identity. 
The nomination proposal included the main milestones on the road, but 
not the road system, because different historical periods remodelled or hid 
their traces, or they were lost completely. (http://whc.unesco.org/fr/list/1351) 

The Royal Road in Baja California (1697 AD- 1767 AD) 

Thejesuit missionaries arrived in Baja California in 1697 and in order to link 
their missions with each other, they began building straight, direct roads 
that grew to form the Royal Road in Baja California. By 1767, the Road had 
reached Santa María de los Ángeles. The fact is that it was important to 
construct a good communication system so that the missions could be sup- 
plied and so that the monks could successful evangelized the península. 
Frequently, the roads followed earlier indigenous routes. After the Jesuits 
were expelled in 1768, the Franciscans and, later, the Dominicans, built new 
missions, making use of the Royal Road. However, the new missionaries 
were not well received by the indigenous populations, which made it dif- 
ficult to maintain the paving. Moreover, although the original pioneers in 
Alta California had built the road as far as San Diego, the stone used by the 
Jesuits was eroding and its condition deteriorating: it is known that by 1820 
the main road could not be distinguished from the secondary roads. Today, 
however, documentary sources from the eighteenth century, taken together 
with research into the oral traditions of road users, makes it possible to sit¬ 
úate some of the places through which the Royal Road passed and to trace 
its route, at least in part. 



Tairona area (Colombia, ninth centuryAD - 1650 AD) 

It cannot be maintained that the pre-Columbian cultures of Colombia es- 
tablished long distance road networks. A good example is the Tairona cul¬ 
ture, which developed at the foot of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta at an 
altitude of between 1000 m and 2000 m above sea level between the ninth 
and seventeenth centuries. The first contact with Europeans took place in 
1498. Since then, documentary evidence has been uncovered of a wide and 
well-maintained network of roads, whose existence has been confirmed by 
archaeological discoveries. The Tairona built their houses and temples, as 
well as a large part of their road system, in stone: the steep terrain in the 
zone made it necessary to build in terraces, which probably also played a 
part in forming a social hierarchy. Regarding the roads in particular, there 
are three main ethno-historical theories concerning their usefulness to the 
Tairona. Firstly, it is possible that they were used for the interchange of lux- 
ury ítems, such as ceramics or gold work, between chieftains. On the oth- 
er hand, accounts by Spaniards and excavations suggest that many of the 
roads had ceremonial functions, which some scholars claim extended to all. 
Finally, the most likely hypothesis is that the roads facilitated communica- 
tion between different subregions, whose respective functions were aligned 
with their climactic and topographical characteristics. There were thus two 
types of road: those that went from the coast into the interior, which facil¬ 
itated interchange of producís between different villages, and those which 
linked the bays with each other, since it is known that each bay played a spe- 
cific role in agricultural production or religious ritual. In paral leí with these 
questions, many doubts remain concerning these straight roads in such a 
mountainous región. In fact, since the territory of theTaironas became sub- 
ject to Spanish labour law (the encomienda ) in 1650, the original path of the 
road has been altered. (Mazuera Nieto, 2001) 

Gold Route of Parati (Brazil, i6 th AD) 

The colonizaron of the Brazilian territory and the conquest of its backlands 
are reflected in the routes of Parati. In its explicit destiny, Parati became 
the first benchmark for trade along the Atlantic Forestas trails. Parati was a 
turning point and an interface between sea and land, a temporary or perma- 
nent point for extinct, absorbed or excluded races. Ever since the Europeans 
first caught sight of Brazil in 1500, and especially of Parati's coast in 1502, 


the slopes of the so-called Serra do Mar - covered by the Atlantic Forest, 
which lies along with the Atlantic coast between the Brazilian plateau and 
the Coastal plains - have been playing a critical role in Brazilian history. 
Before the Portuguese arrived, the trails outlined by tapirs 10,000 through 
5,000 BC to cross the virtually insurmountable wall in Serra do Mar were 
used by tupinambás and guaianás. After discovery, the Paulista bandeirantes 
renewed the sense of those trails during their expeditions into the back¬ 
lands for wealth. The route started out in Parati bay and became the shortest 
link between the Piratininga plateau, in the State of Sao Paulo, and the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, seat of the General Eastern and Southern Government. 
As gold was discovered in the State of Minas Gerais, they became part of 
the gold route. First made into a path and later into a road, it was used by 
the early colonizers of BraziTs backlands in the eighteenth century, to coffee 
troopers in the nineteenth century and today it serves the local population 
and historical and environmental tourism. Its sheltered bay with protected 
waters provided optimal port infrastructure to the discoverers' vessels. The 
Portuguese maritime expansión fuelled by mercantilism provided extensive 
experience with urbanizaron. In Brazil, two urban models were used. Parati's 
urban structure reflects the vernacular heritage as shown in the cióse rela- 
tionship between the urban design and the topography of the location. The 
village's character was perfectly expressed in the extraordinary impression of 
density caused by the aligned constructions that made up a homogeneous 
mass of buildings, which involves the blocks entirely and infuses them with 
a sense of monumentality, despite the limited dimensions, where ground or 
terraced houses prevail. The typical pace of warehouse pillaring is lessened 
by walls that envelope the houses' backyards; the urban composition has a 
simple geometry. Two side squares stand out in the landscape. Different- 
ly from all other Coastal colonial cities, Parati is still paved with stones, as 
well as the streets' drainage system. The urban language interfaces with the 
landscape seamlessly, framed between the mountain background and the 
wide and altérnate pace of tide. Under a full moon, it takes hold of the his¬ 
tórica! site. The architectural ensemble stages religious traditions that take 
place along the streets connecting the churches and the oratories called 
squares. (From http://whc.unesco.org/en/tentativelists/1859/) 


3. b. 3. 4. Comparative Tables 

3. b. 3.4. a. World Heritage List and World Heritage Tentative List 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS WORLD HERITAGE ROUTES AND CULTURAL ITINERARIES 

COUNTRY 

SECTION 

ÑAME 

USTED IN 

CRITERIA 

DATE 

KEYWORD 

CODE 

OMAN 

Arab States 

The Frankincense Trail. 

WH List 

(¡'OH 

2000 

Cultural Itinerary 

1010 

ARAB SYRIAN REPUBLIC 

Arab States 

Palmyra. 

WH List 

(000H 

1980 

Crossroad City 

23 

EGYPT 

Arab States 

The An-Nakhl fortress, a stage 
on the pilgrimage route to 
Mecca. 

Tentative List 

(íí'Mví) 

2003 

Pilgrimage Route 

1829 

IRAQ 

Arab States 

The Ancient City of Nineveh. 

Tentative List 

(¡X¡¡)(ü¡MvXv¡) 

2000 

Crossroad City 

1465 

IRAQ 

Arab States 

The Fortress of Al-Ukhaidar. 

Tentative List 

(¡X¡¡) 

2000 

Crossroad City 

1467 

OMAN 

Arab States 

The Ancient City of Galhat. 

Tentative List 

(¡ü) 

1988 

Crossroad City 

498 

SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 

Arab States 

Tartus: la cité-citadelle des 
Croisés. 

Tentative List 

(¡OH 

1999 

Crossroad City 

1301 


ARAB STATES - COMPONENT OF CULTURAL 
ROUTES -WHL 


Arab State TL Pligrimage Route 


ARAB STATES - TL Crossroad City 


Property 

The Frankincense Trail. 

Crossroad area. OMAN 

Property 

The An-Nakhl fortress, a 
stage on the pilgrimage 
route to Mecca- EGYPT 

Property 

The Ancient 

City of Nineveh. 
Crossroad city. 

IRAQ 

The Fortress of Al- 
Ukhaidar. Crossroad City. 
IRAQ 

The Ancient 

City of Galhat. 
Crossroad City. 
OMAN 

Palmyra. 

Crossroad City. 
SYRIAN ARAB 
REPUBLIC 

Criterion 

(¡ ¡ 0H 

Criterion 

(iüX'vXvi) 

Criterion 

(¡X¡ ¡X¡ ¡ ¡X¡ v X v X vi ) 

(000 

(¡¡i) 

(000H 

Length 

Serial Nomination of four sites. 

Length 

- 

Length 

An area of 7 km2. 

Area of approximately 

29,000 rri2 

More than sixty 
acres. 


Period 

Origins 6000 BC to the Iron 

Age, 1450. 

Period 

Seventh to nineteenth 
centuries. 

Period 

From c. 6000 BC 
to the AD 600. 

The fortress was erected in 
775 AD. 

Not specified. 

Origins sixtyfour. 
BC to the 
sixteenth century. 

Uses 

Tradition of frankincense 
production and important 
trading networks 

Uses 

A commercial and cultural 
staging point for travellers 
from the East or from the 

West. 

Uses 

Important cultural 
centres in the 
ancient world 

Outstanding defence 
constructions, the fortress 
stands on a commercial 
route connecting Iraq with 
the outside world. 

Important point 
in the Indian 

Ocean trade. 

The city 

controlled of the 
caravan routes 
between Román 
Coastal Syria and 
Parthian territory. 


































ARAB STATES - COMPONENT OF CULTURAL 
ROUTES - WHL 


Arab State TL Pligrimage Route 


ARAB STATES - TLCrossroad City 


Current use 

Group of archaeological sites. 

Current use 

A significant example of 
the importance of the “darb 
al-Hajj” 

Current use 

Touristic 

archaeological 

site. 

Archaeological site. 

Archaeological 
site, opens into 
the khor of 

Qalhat. 

Touristic 

archaeological 

site. 

Technology 


Technology 

- 

Technology 

System of 
eighteen canals 
and an aqueduct. 

Distinctive military design. 

- 

Unique creations 
in the domain 
of fuñera ry 
sculpture. 

Key features 

One of the most important 
trading activities of the Ancient 
and Mediaeval world. 

Key featu res 

North African Hajj 
pilgrimage route. 

Key features 

Prominent role 
in the field of 
developing 
human 
civilisation. 

Important stations for 
travellers and caravans. 

It was considered 
as an excellent 
stronghold in 
ancient times. 

Greco-Román 
techniques with 
local traditions 
and Persian 
¡nfluences. 

Others 


Others 

- 

Others 

- 

- 

- 



AFRICA TENTATIVE LIST-CULTURAL ITINERARY 

Property 

The city of Ouidah: 
oíd quarters and the 
Slave Route - BENIN 

Trade Pilgrimage Routes of 
North - WESTERN GHANA 

The African Slave 

Route, Timbo au Rio 
Pongo segment 

Cultural Itineraries of 
the Sahara Desert: Salt 
Route 

Arochkwu Longjuju 

Slave Route (Cave 

Temple Complex) - 
NIGERIA 

The Port of 

Cali of the 
Senegal River 

Liberation 
Heritage Route. 

The Central 

Slave and 

Ivory Trade 

Route - 

TANZANIA 

Criterion 

(vXvi) 

(¡M"¡X¡v) 

(ivXvi) 

Not specified 

(iiiXvi) 

(iiiXvXviiXx) 

(¡¡X¡i¡Xv¡) 

(' OH 

Length 

Covers 364 km2. 

From North Africa to regions 
of the Senegal River. 

Farinya, dominiya; 
bakya, kossissing make 
up the embarkation 
sites. 

From 1,200 to 1,500 
km long. 

The shrine is about 
one km long. 

- 

Serial 

Nomination of 
thirteen sites. 

Over 1,200 km 
long. 

Period 

Sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. 

Origins from the sixth 

Century. 

Seventeenth century. 

Several centuries. 

Seventeenth century 
(1630-1720 Arochkwu 
Kingdom). 

From the 
nineteenth to 
the twentieth 
centuries. 

Twentieth 

century. 

Nineteenth 
century (1852- 

1873 ). 
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Uses 

One of the major 
slave ports. 

The Islamic diaspora after 
the rise of Sudanese States 
marked the trade routes of 
the Muslim Dyula traders 
towards Ghana. 

From the Atlantic coast 
to South Carolina and 
the Caribbean at the 
time of this ¡Ilegal 
trafficking of slaves. 

Caravan trade, exchange 
of millet for salt and 
dates 

The Long Juju shrine 
or oracle symbolised 
the Great deity 

Chukw, and used ¡ts 
¡nfluence ¡n the area 
to make the most of 
the transatlantic slave 
trade. 

A vital point 
of circulation 
for people and 
goods. 

Nelson Mándela 
steps. 

Used by 
the traders' 

caravans 
starting ¡n 

Ujiji at the 
shore of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Current use 

It ¡s a city on the 

Atlantic coast of 

Benin, spiritual capital 
oftheVodun religión. 

It is used for tourism and 
is under maintenance and 
restoration programmes. 

Landscape associated 
to itineraries of 
memory of the touristic 
slave route. 

Small oasis, among the 
most ¡solated ¡n the 
Sahara. 

It was and remains 
the homeland of the 

Igbo ethnic group, and 
¡s today also used for 
touristic purposes. 

Used for 
tourism. 

Local Cultural 
sites, museums, 
university, etc. 

Itinerary of 
memory with 
six centres 
¡dentified due 
to ¡ts key role 
¡n the East 

Africa Slave 
trade. 

Technology 


Mosques of two architectural 
styles; Sudanicand Djenne. 

Vernacular architecture 
of the river forests of 
the Gulf of Guinea. 

- 

- 

Temporary 
floating stops 
used for trade. 

The first Black 
University, 
where most 
of the political 
leadership of 
both South 

Africa and Africa 
were educated. 

- 

Key features 

The Portuguese, 

English and French 
constructed forts to 
protect their interests 
in slaving. 

Mosques are historical 
evidence of the Islamic 
diaspora and are concentrated 
in the Wala and Gonja on the 
western routes. 

The Rio Pongo makes 
up the final part of a 
set of trade routes ¡n 
the región of Foutah 
Djallon and Niger. 

The site shelters salt 
deposits, the main 
object of trade. 

Peoplejudged guilty 
of crimes were almost 
always sent to the cave 
temple as sacrifices. 
However, these people 
were sold to European 
slave merchants. 

Important role 
¡n trade on the 
Senegal River. 

Millions 
of people 
struggle for 
emancipation 
from 

oppression. 

From 

Bagamoyo, 
slaves were 
shipped to 
Zanzíbar, the 
last major 
trading centre 
of the Caravan 
Trade Route. 

Others 

St John the Baptist 
of Ouidah Fort 
contributed to the 
Portuguese and 

African slave trade. 

Contributed to the formation 
of Arab States in the región. 

There are also traces 
of the first Anglican 
Church of the Gulf of 
Guinea. 


Of all slave ports, only 
this one held divine 
¡ntermediaries. 

- 

Exchange of 
valúes and 
dialogue among 
people. 
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Lineal System 


Property 

Gold Route ¡n Paratí and ¡ts 
landscape. BRAZIL 

Buritaca 200 - Ciudad Perdida 
- Sierra Nevada de Santa 

Marta. COLOMBIA 

Huichol Route through the sacred 
sites to Huiricuta (Tatehuari Huajuye). 
MEXICO 

The Great Inca Trail: “Qhapac 
Ñan” PERU, BOLIVIA, 
ECUADOR, ARGENTINA, 
CHILE, COLOMBIA 

Property 

Malleco Viaduct. CHILE 

Criterion 

(¡¡X¡v) 

(¡OH 

(¡¡X¡¡¡XV)(V¡)(VM¡XX) 

(¡¡X¡i¡MvXv¡) 

Criterion 

(¡X¡v) 

Length 

1,600 km of roads. 

Covers approximately 14 
hectares. 

A corridor of more than 800 km. 

6,000 km long complex 
road. 

Length 

347.5 m in length. 

Period 

Datíngfrom eíghteenth 
century. 

Buritaca 200 was developed 
duringthe ninth and sixteenth 
centuries AD. 

Not specified. 

The road is more than two 
thousand years oíd but it 
was integrated as part of a 
political project during the 
fifteenth century. 

Period 

Opened in 1890. 

Uses 

Two routes were used by the 
early colonisers of Brazil’s 
backlands and coffee troopers. 

Ensemble of terraces 
interlinked by stone paths that 
make up a complex system of 
Communications. 

The fundamental purpose of the route 
is to follow their ancestors’ steps 
to ask for rain and wellbeing. This 
route ineludes the diversified use of 
ecosystems. 

An administrative, 
transportation and 
Communications system that 
was also used as a means 
to demárcate the four basic 
divisions of the Inca Empire. 

Uses 

Ambitious State program to 
extend the railroad network, 
deemed fundamental for 
the economic future of the 
country. 

Current use 

It serves the local population 
and hístorícal and 
envíronmental tourísm. 

Archaeological site of 
indigenous settlement. 

These routes are what remain of the 
pre-Hispanic trade routes that joined 
the Pacific coast with the Gulf of 

México. 

The archaeological remains 
of the Road still fosters 
economic, social, and 
cultural contacts. 

Current use 

Diagonal reinforcements 
were inserted to bear the 
weight of more modern 
locomotives. 

Technology 

The road allowed the exít of 
gold and diamonds from the 
Gerais mines. 

Paths of enamelled stone and 
a main staircase. 

An “¡tinerant Mesoamerican 
university”, whose acknowledged 
system is based on nature and gives 
the Huichol people their identity. 

The Road presented a series 
of architectural structures 
and is evidence of the 
indigenous construction 
technology which adapted to 
its difficult geography. 

Technology 

The passage through the 
Malleco Rivervalley was 
overeóme by means of a 
frontal attack. 

Key features 

Paraty was the export harbour 
to Lisbon, the capital of the 
Portuguese empire. 

Paths of enamelled stone of 
four or five meters wide. Each 
path has an efficient drainage 
and protection system 
incorporated in it. 

The route runs through two regions; 
the Sierra Madre Occidental and the 
Chihuahua Desert. 

The road network and its 
paths gain access to different 
landscapes in varied natural 
settings which complement 
this cultural heritage. 

Key features 

The Malleco Viaduct was 
in its time considered the 
highest railroad bridge in the 
world 

Others 

Sea environments are natural 
breeding areas for countless 
sea species. 


The constellation of sanctuaries 
and traditional routes constitute a 
scenery of cultural resonance for the 
continuous, dynamic and complex 
systenVs community. 

It was formed by four main 
roads clearly recognisable, 
and many secondary roads 
which still are in the process 
of being identified. 

Others 

The viaduct can be fully 
appreciated from the bridge 
for vehicles that was built 
paral leí to it. 























EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA - Pilgrimage Route-WHL 


EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA - Pilgrimage Route-WHL 


EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA - Pilgrimage Cultural 
Landscape-TL 


Property 

The Routes of Santiago de Compostela - SPAIN 

Criterion 

(iiXivXvi) 

Length 

Nearly 800 kilometres. 

Period 

Origins from the Middle ages. 

Uses 

The roads were the vehicle and the framework 
of this penitential pilgrimage whose final 
objective is to reach the grave of St Jacques. 

Current use 

It is still one of the three greatest Christian 
pilgrimage destinations, and the first European 
Cultural itinerary by the Council of Europe in 

1987. The shell is the pilgrims Symbol. 

Technology 

The construction of hospitals and other 
amenities for the pilgrims were built as a result 
of the consolidation of the pilgrimage through 
time. 

Key features 

Common space of tolerance and solidarity for 
pilgrims. Pilgrimage on which all sins could be 
forgiven. 

Others 

There are over 1,800 buildings along the route, 
both religious and secular, and are of great 
historie interest. 


Property 

The Routes of Santiago de Compostela - 
FRANCE 

Criterion 

(iiXivXvi) 

Length 

Not specified. 

Period 

Origins from the Middle ages. 

Uses 

The roads were the vehicle and the framework 
ofthis penitential pilgrimage whose final 
objective is to reach the grave of St Jacques. 

Current use 

It is still one of the three greatest Christian 
pilgrimage destinations, and the first European 
Cultural itinerary by the Council of Europe in 

1987. The shell is the pilgrims Symbol. 

Technology 

The construction of hospitals and other 
amenities for the pilgrims were built as a result 
of the consolidation of the pilgrimage through 
time. 

Key features 

Common space of tolerance and solidarity for 
pilgrims. Pilgrimage on which all sins could be 
forgiven. 

Others 



Property 

Monte Sant'Angelo and the Via Sacra 
Langobardorum - ITALY 

Criterion 

OOPüXvi) 

Length 

Not specified. 

Period 

Seventh century. 

Uses 

The Archangel Michael cult was mainly 
of natural, healing forces based on the 

Saint’s appearance and revelations. It attained a 
European dimensión in the early Middle Ages. 

Current use 

It is the most important place of the cult for the 
Archangel Michael in the Western world. 

Technology 

It has remarkable features as to both its urban 
structure and historical and artistic sights. 

Key features 

Pilgrims visit of St MichaePs cave. They left 
indelible traces of their passage on rocks that 
make the shrine. The earliest traces date back to 
the sixth century, predating those related to the 
route of Compostela. 

Others 

Overtwo hundred places ofworship dedicated 
to St Michael can be found in the solé 

Langobardia minor. 











































EUROPEAND NORTH AMERICA - EUROPEAND NORTH AMERICA - Linear System - WHL 

Property 

Canal du Midi - 
FRANCE 

Rhaetian Railway in the 
Albula/Bernina Cultural 
Landscape - ITALY/ 
SWITZERLAND 

Upper Middle Rhine 
Valley - GERMANY 

Rideau Cana 1 - 
CANADA 

Frontiers of the Román 
Empire-GERMANY, 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Pontcysyllte Aqueduct and 

Canal - UNITED KINGDOM 

The Four Lifts on the 

Canal du Centre and their 
Environs, La Louviére 
and Le Roeulx (Hainault) 

- BELGIUM 

Criterion 

(¡X¡¡Mv¡) 

("X'v) 

(¡¡Mv) 

(Q(¡v) 

(iiXiüXiv) 

(¡X"X¡v) 

(¡¡¡X'v) 

Length 

A 360 km navigable 
route. 

67 km long. 

272.5 km2. 

202 km. 

Approximately 728 km. 

18 kilometres long. 

4 hydraulic boat-lifts 
along 40.801T1 

Period 

End of the 

seventeenth 

century. 

Opened in 1904. 

Not specified. 

Early i9th century 

Second century AD 

Early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Late nineteenth century. 

Uses 

Links the 
Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic 
through 328 
structures 

Designed for steam 
operation and integrated 
numerous engineering 
structures. 

Facilitated the 
exchange of culture 
between the 
Mediterranean región 
and the north. 

Built primarily for 
strategic military 
purposes. 

The border line of 
the Román Empire 
at its greatest extent, 
defence against the 
“barbarians” of the 
north. 

Transportation canal. 

The Imperial decree 
of Napoléon 1 in 1807 
ordered the construction 
of a canal between Mons 
and Condé. 

Current use 

Canal used for 
tourist purposes 
only. 

13 tunnels and galleries and 

52 viaducts and bridges. 


It is a transportation 
canal. 

Archaeological 

remains. 

Still in use. 

Commercial and tourist 
navigation only along 7km, 
lock No 1 atThieu, now no 
longer in use 

Technology 

A living museum 
of architecture 
and hydraulic civil 
engineering. 

There were no precursors, no 
electrically powered railways 
at such an altitude. 


One of the first 
canals to be 
designed specifically 
for steam-powered 
vessels. 


Influences in the fields 
of inland waterways, civil 
engineering, land-use planning 
and the application of ¡ron in 
structural design. 

Inspired by the first lift 
model built in Great 

Britain in 1875. 

Key features 

The design and the 
way it blends with 
its surroundings 
turned a technical 
achievement into a 
work of art. 

The line is “embedded in 
the cultural landscape in 
exemplary fashion”. 

The oldest cultural 
landscape where vines 
are grown on steep 
slopes and the very 
steep slopes are still 
intact. 

The best-preserved 
example of a 
slackwater canal in 
North America. 

It ¡llustrates the 
defensive techniques 
and geopolitical 
strategies of ancient 
Rome. 

Outstanding examples of the 
innovations brought about by 
the Industrial Revolution in 
Britain. 

With the canal itself and 
its associated structures, 
they constitute a 
remarkably well-preserved 
and complete example of 
a late nineteenth century 
industrial landscape. 

Others 
































EUROPEAND NORTH AMERICA - EUROPEAND NORTH AMERICA - 

Linear System - TL 





Property 

Augustow Canal 
- BELARUS 

Frontiers of the 

Román Empire 
Croatian Limes. 

Frontiers of the 

Román Empire- 
Ripa Pannonica in 
HUNGARY. 

The Cerdagne railway 
-FRANCE 

Via Appia “Regina 
Viarum” - ITALY 

Railway Bridge 

Over Yenissey 

River - RUSSIAN 
FEDERATION 

The Román antique 
monuments on the 
Middle Danube 
- SLOVAKIA 

The Great Western 
Railway: Paddington 
toBristol-UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Criterion 

(¡X¡0 

(¡X¡¡X¡"Mv) 

0O0¡O0v) 

(¡V) 

(¡XiüXivXvXvi) 

(¡X¡¡X¡v) 

(¡¡X¡"Mv) 

(¡X¡¡Mv¡) 

Length 

101 km. 

188 km. 

415 km. 

62,5 km. 

Under 540 km. 

1000 m. 

Not specified. 

Not specified. 

Period 

Early nineteenth 
century. 

Not specified. 

Not specified. 

Built between 1903 
et 1911. 

Over 2,300 years 
of history. 

Started in 1891. 

First to fourth 
Centuries. 

Origins in 1835. 

Uses 

Used for exporting 
grain and 

presumably timber 
to Baltic ports. 

The Danube acted as 
the border between 
the Román Empire 
and barbarie lands. 

A river frontier. 

A narrow-track and 
electric traction railway 
line used to link up 
the high cantons of 
the Pyrenees. 

It was the 
first and most 
important of 
great roads built 
by the Romans. 

The Eastern and 

Western parts of the 
Siberian railroad were 
connected. 

An extensive 
fortifi catión 
system. 

Different parts and 
elements of the line 
to connect from 
Paddington to Bristol. 

Current use 

The gates and 
chambers need 
repairing. 

Archaeological 

remains. 

Archaeological 

remains. 

Used for tourist 
purposes. 

Archaeological 

remains. 

Still in use today. 

An open-air 
museum. 

Still in use today. 

Technology 

Economically 
¡t did not meet 
expectations. 


Unified the principies 
of planning military 
sites. 

Nineteen tunnels 

Important in 
the history of 
architectural 
restoration. 

Multinational human 
creation 


The completion 
of BoxTunnel, the 
greatest engineering 
feat of early railway 
construction. 

Key features 

- 

- 

One of the most 
significant river 
frontiers. 

- 

- 

Recognised as 
the World’s most 
outstanding event after 
discovery of America. 

The Romans 
did not succeed 
in keeping the 
borders of Panonia. 

The most complete 
railway of its date in the 
world. 

Others 

































ASIA ANDTHE PACIFIC- PILGRIMAGE ROUTES - WHL 


Property 


Criterion 


Length 


Period 


Sacred Sites and Pilgrimage Routes in the Kii 
Mountain Range. JAPAN 


MountWutai. CHINA 


Seruwila to Sri Pada (Sacred Foot Print Shrine), 
Ancient pilgrim route along the Mahaweli river. 
SRI LANKA 


Phimai, its Cultural Route and the Associated 
Temples of Phanomroong and Muangtam. 
THAILAND 


(¡¡)(¡¡¡)(¡v)(v¡) 


More than 500 km. 


Eleventh to twelfth centuries. 


(¡¡)(¡¡¡Mvi) 


Dachaotai is 75km. 


First century AD to the early twentieth 
century. 


(iiXHiXvi) 


Serial nomination eleven sites. 


Origins from the First Century. 


(¡)(¡¡X¡¡¡Mv¡) 


150 km. 


Origins approximately from 1181 to circa 1220 
AD. 


Uses 


Roads to sacred sites where deities have 
dwelt since prehistoric times, and developed 
based upon ancient mountain worship and 
Buddhism. 


Sacred Buddhist mountain home to 
fortyone monasteries interpreted as 
the place converted by Manjusri as the 
“preaching site". 


The river valleys were known routes for the 
settlers to migrate along and became a 
significant religious, political and economical 
route-cum-boundary. 


In time of Khmer Empire, travellers and 
pilgrims taking this route, had at their disposal 
rest houses and hospitals spanning along the 
route. 


Current use 


It is a famous route for people who enjoy 
visiting shrines and temples. 


One of the most important centres for 
the development ofTibetan Buddhism. 


Archaeological remains of historie, religious 
sites. Still preserves the original concept of the 
relie veneration. 


The Cultural Route and the associated temples 
are among the finest Khmer monuments and 
constitute a testimony to the civilisation of the 
Khmer Empire at its peak. 


Technology 


One m wide. Pavement or steps made of 
stone and locally produced materials and 
bare earth. 


Pagodas, sutra pillars, statues 
and muráis are object of cult and 
destination of pilgrimage. 


Key features 


The pilgrimage is byfoot by principie. The 
routes were designed to be tough and the 
more passages that a person has completed, 
the higherthe level of religious achievement 
attained. 


Pilgrims visit the temples and 
pay tribute to the Top Five Peaks 
symbolising the “Five Wisdoms” of 
Manjusri. The Dachaotai pilgrimage 
takes four days for 75 km of circular 
track. 


The cult of venerating the footprint site that has 
been held sacred by four religions, Buddhists, 
Hindus, Christians and Islamists. (Footprint 
attached to Lord Buddha, Adam, Lord Siva and 
Al-Rohun). 


Sanctuary Prasat Phimai was the ultímate and 
final destination for the travelling pilgrims and 
traders, and the remains of rest houses and 
hospitals mark out Phimafs unique cultural 
route. The spacing varíes from ten to twentysix 
km. 


Maintained to this date in a good condition of 
conservaron. 


Important cultural exchanges between 
the Han,T¡betan, Mongolian and other 
ethnic origins. 


The route houses a considerable number of 
large and small religious sites along the winding 
terrain and eleven sites are proposed for a serial 
nomination. 


Others 


















ASIA AND THE PACIFIC- COMPONENTS OF CULTURAL ROUTES-WHL 


Property 

Sulaiman-Too Sacred Mountain. 
KYRGYZSTAN 

Samarkand - Crossroads of 
Cultures. UZBEKISTAN 

Criterion 

(iiiXvi) 

(¡X i¡ X ¡ v) 

Length 

The mountain ¡s 1140 meters high. 

- 

Period 

- 

Founded in the seventh century 
BC economic decline and by 
eighteenth century. 

Uses 

Osh was one of the largest cities of the 
fertile Fergana valley at the crossroads 
of important routes on the Central Asían 
Silk Roads system. 

The Crossing of trade routes 
(Middle routes) from China, 
Afghanistan, Irán, India and 
Caucasus. Second century AD 
was the period of prosperity. 

Current use 

Every year millions of pilgrims go to the 
Buddhist, Confucius and Tao temples 
located on the mountain. 

The historical site preserved 
all traits of past epochs, 
civilisations and cultures. 

Technology 



Key featu res 

There are seventeen places of worship 
connected by footpaths, which are 
believed to provide cures for barrenness, 
headaches and back pain, and give the 
blessing of longevity. 

A very important centre of the 
silk trade. Part of a Turkish 
kingdom, devastated by the 
Mongol invasión of Genghis 
Khan. 

Others 


Capital of the Uzbek SSR 
from 1924 to 1930 and later an 
administrative centre. 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC-LANDSCAPES - WHL 


Property 


Cultural Landscape and 
Archaeological Remains 
of the Bamiyan Valley. 


Orkhon Valley Cultural Bam and ¡ts Cultural 

Landscape. MONGOLIA Landscape. IRAN 


AFGHANISTAN 


Criterion 


Length 


(¡X"X¡"Mv¡) 


A basin, approximately 50 km 
long and 15 km wide. 


(¡¡X'i'X'v) 


121.967 ha 


(iiXiiiXivXv) 


Period 


Dating approximately from the Dating back to the sixth 
fifth and sixth centuries AD. century. 


Origins sixth to fourth 
centuries BC. 


Uses 


A centre for trade between 
the east and west, and an 
important subsidiary route of 
the Silk Roads. 


Role as the centre of the 
Mongolian Empire, and the 
setting for the development 
of a Mongolian form of 
Buddhism. 


Key point on the national 
and international south- 
western Asían roads. 


Current use 


Eight heritage archaeological 
assets as serial nomination. 


Pastureland on the banks 
of the Orkhon River 
and ¡ncludes numerous 
archaeological remains. 


Historical and touristic 
ensemble. 


Technology 


Underground irrigation 
canals. 


Key featu res 


A rich cultural and religious 
exchange. 


Cultural heritage of highly 
socially structured societies, 
strong religious evidence 
and links with international 
trade routes. 


An exceptional testimony 
to the development of 
a trading settlement ¡n 
desert environment. 


A cultural landscape, a 
grassland still grazed 
by Mongolian nomadic 
pastoralists. 


Others 


WHLD 


WHLD 































ASIA ANDTHE PACIFIC- LINEAR SYSTEMS - WHL 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC- LINEAR SYSTEMS -TENTATIVE LIST 


Property 

The Grand Canal-CHINA 

The Kangra Valley Railway - 
Extensión to the Mountain 
Railways of India. INDIA 

The Ma ha raja Railways of 
India. INDIA 

The Matheran Light 

Railway (extensión to the 
Mountain Railways of 

India). INDIA 

Criterion 

(¡X¡¡)(¡¡¡MvXv¡) 

(¡OH 

(¡OH 

(¡OH 

Length 

1,794 km. 

163.720 Km 

199.80 Km 

19.97 Km long 

Period 

From 486 BC to 1855. 

1925 toi928. 

Nineteenth century. 


Uses 

Constructed fortrading 
purposes. An ¡mportant 
port of “Marine Silk 

Road”. 

It was constructed for 
freight trafRc for the Uhl 
hydroelectric project. 

The Ma ha raja Railways 
carne into existence as a 
bold initiative. 

Matheran is explored as a 
summer resort. 

Current use 

It is currently being 
upgraded to serve as 
the Eastern Route of 
the South-North Water 
Transfer Project. 

It is fully operational with 
most of their original 
features intact and is used 
for tourism. 

It is fully operational 
with most of its original 
features; as tourist 
attractions and local 
transport 

It is a mountain table top 
in the Sahaydri mountain 
Range. 

Technology 

The longest man-made 
canal. 

KVR005 overcame the 
challenges of the steep 
terrain in innovative ways. 

GLR is the narrowest 
gauge ever used for 
railways in the world. 

MLR “The Wooded Head” 
or the jungle topped. 

Key features 

One of two of the greatest 
projects in ancient China. 

It is a living example of 
the engineering enterprise 
of the i9th century. The 
earliest hill passenger 
railways. 

Example of the earliest 
narrow gauge passenger 
railways. 

It remains a well known 
resort near Mumbai. 

Others 

It faces water pollution. 

Continuous Service for over 
eightyyears with minimal 
change. 

Established without the 
involvement ofthe British 
rulers in India. 

It offers a rich and scenic 
expanse ofthe Mountain 
area. 


Property 

Mountain Railways of 

India. INDIA 

The Great Wall. 
CHINA 

Criterion 

(¡OH 

(¡X¡¡X¡¡¡Mv¡) 

Length 

88.48 km of 2ft. 

8,851.8 km. 

Period 

Nineteenth century. 

220 BC to 1644. 

Uses 

To penétrate extremely 
inhospitable and steep 
terrain. 

United defence 
system. 

Current use 

Still fully operational 
with most of its original 
features. 

A touristic and 
archaeological 
site. 

Technology 

All are living examples of 
engineering. 

Stone and 

earthen 

fortifications. 

Key featu res 

Significant with regard 
to its social, economic 
and political effeets and 
its relationship with the 
landscape. 

The world’s 
largest military 
structure. 

Others 

Links two distinct cultural 
traditions; the Hindú of 
Bengal and the Buddhist 
culture. 

Its importance is 
its architectural 
signifi canee. 

































3. b. 3.4. b. Empires of the Ancient World 
Comparative Analysis. Empires of Ancient World 


Empire 


Máximum a rea of 
the Empire (km 2 ) 

Duration of the Empire 

Type of 

territorial 

control 

Construction of 
roads for the Service 
of Empires 

Type of transit 

Official 

construction and 

maintenance 

programmes 

Construction period 

Length 

Ur III 

800.000 

2100 BC - 2004 BC 

Regional 

Yes 

Several, including 
trade, administrative 
and military 

No 

2112 BC - 2047 BC 

Unknown 

Assyrian 

1.400.000 

1813 BC - 609 BC 

Regional 

Yes 

Postal, trade and 
diplomatic 

No 

858 BC-824 BC 

Unknown 

Persian 

8.000.000 

650 BC - 330 BC 

Regional 

Yes 

Several, including 
administrative and 
postal 

No 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Macedonian 

5.200.000 

336 BC - 306 BC 

Continental 

No 

Military conquest 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Parthian 

2.800.000 

247 BC - 224 

Continental 

No 

Unknown 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Sassanid 

3.000.000 

224 AD - 651AD 

Regional 

No 

Unknown 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Román 

6.500.000 

27 BC - 476 AD 

Continental 

Yes 

Several, including 
military and trade 

No 

Continually from 

312 BC 


New Kingd' 
Egypt 

om of 

1.000.000 

1550 BC - 1070 BC 

Regional 

No 

Pedestrian, by mulé 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Ptolemaic Kingdom 
of Egypt 

1.000.000 

325 BC - 30 BC 

Regional 

Yes 

Trade and mining 

No 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Chínese 

Classic 

6.500.000 

323 BC - 616 AD 

Regional 

Yes 

Official and organised 
¡nto hierarchies 

No 

Continually from 

323 BC 

Unknown 

Late 

Classic 

14.700.000 

1500 AD - 1912 AD 

Continental 

No 

Several, including 
agriculture and rural 

No 

N/A 

N/A 

Mongol 

33.000.000 

1206 AD - 1368 AD 

Continental 

No 

Military conquest 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Maurya 

5.000.000 

322 BC - 185 BC 

Continental 

Yes 

Several, including 
trade and religious 

No 

273 BC - 232 BC 

Unknown 

Vij aya na gara 

700.000 

1336 AD - 1646 AD 

Regional 

Yes 

Several, including 
military and 
agriculture 

No 

Unknown 

Unknown 




























Empire 

Máximum area of 
the Empire (km 2 ) 

Duration of the Empire 

Type of 

territorial 

control 

Construction of 
roads for the Service 
of Empires 

Type of transit 

Ofñcial 

construction and 

maintenance 

programmes 

Construction period 

Length 

Mogol 

4.500.000 

1526 AD - 1857 AD 

Regional 

Yes 

Several including 
military, 

administrative and 
postal 

No 

1556 AD - 1605 AD 

Unknown 

Aztec 

22.000 

1428 AD - 1521 AD 

Local 

Yes 

Freight by mecapal 
- leather strap for 
carrying freight (taxes 
and luxury goods) 

No 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Inca 

5.700.000 

1450 AD - 1532 AD 

Continental 

Yes 

Military, trade, 
administrative. 
symbolic, 
contemporary 

Yes 

1450 AD - 1532 AD 

36.000 km 


3. b. 3.4. c. Historical Roads ¡n America 
Comparative Analysis. Historical Roads in America 


Route 

Length 

Construction period 

Period of use 

Continual contemporary 
use 

Official conservation policy 

Construction typologies 

Roads of the Mojave 

Desert 

Unknown 

3000 BC - 1000 AD 

Unknown origin; continual 
use between 1770 AD and 
i9th century AD 

No 

No 

N/A 




Preclassic (2000 BC - 200 
AD) 




Trade routes in 

Mesoamerica 

Unknown 

Progressively since 2000 

BC 

Classic (200 AD - 800 AD) 

Specific times 

Unknown 

Scarce information 




Postclassic (800 AD - 
i5th century AD) 




Roads of Arenal (Costa 

Rica) 

Unknown 

500 BC - 1300 AD 

500 BC - 1300 AD 

No 

Unknown 

Monumental cemetery 
entrances 


Cobá-Yaxuná (100 km) 





Saché (raised paved roads) 
structure: stone walls, 

Pre-Hispanic roads of 
Yucatán (sacbeob) 

Aké-lzamal (32 km) 

Ucí-Cansahcab (18 km) 

600 AD - 80 AD 

Difficult to date 

No 

Unknown 

stone and gravel filling, 
covered with a flattened 
stucco layer 


Uxmal-Kabah (18 km) 





Water supplies and natural 
wells 





























Route 

Length 

Construction period 

Period of use 

Continual contemporary 
use 

Ofñcial conservation policy 

Construction typologies 







Roads possibly Pre- 
Hispanic: large rocks 
placed irregularly, width 
of 2 m 

Roads of the Tarascan 

Empire 

Unknown 

900 AD - 1450 AD 

Postclassic (900 AD - 1450 
AD) 

Colonial (i5th century AD- 
i9th century AD) 

Specific times 

Unknown 

Colonial period cattle 
tracks: average sized 
boulders in row, width 
of 5 m 

Remains of the Tarascan 
cities; Tarascan topology 
of y acatas (rounded 
pyramids) made of mixed 
plants, the Late Preclassic 
Period 

Roads of the Indigenous 
Villages 

Unknown 

nth century AD - i4th 
century AD 

nth century AD - i9th 
century AD 

Specific times 

Unknown 

Roads: cut into rock, 
reinforced with terracotta 

Mexica Pilgrimage Route 

DifficuIt to measure 
between Aztlán and 
Coatlicámac 

Maybe easierto measure 
between entre Tula and 
Contitlán 

1116 AD - 1303 AD 

1116 AD - 1303 AD 

No 

Unknown 

Scarce information 


Roads of the Mexicas in 
Tenochtitlan 

Unknown 

1325-1521 

i4th century - i5th century 

No 

Unknown 

Stone road: 7 m wide, 8 km 
in length, within the urban 
space 

Earth tracks, outside the 
urban space 

Canals, dykes and the 
building of Aztec reservoirs 

The Huichol Pilgrimage 

Road 

Between 600 y 800 km 

i5th century AD 

Continually since the i5th 
century AD 

Yes 

Yes 

N/A 






















Camino Real de Tierra 
Adentro 

1400 km approx. 

1546-1599 

1546 - i9th century 

No 

Yes 

Road infrastructure: roads, 
bridges, fords, etc. 

Buildings: schools, 
convenís, missions, 
cathedrals, churches, 
prisons, farms, etc., 
haciendas, etc.; Baroque, 
Neoclassic, Eclectic and 
mixed styles. 

Camino Real de Baja 
California 

1600 km approx. 

Jesuits: 1697- 1767 

Pioneers of Alta California: 
1700 -1820 

1697- i9th century 

Specific times 

No 

Jesuits' roads: smooth, 
sedimentary stone, linear 
route 

Jesuits, Franciscan and 
Dominican missions 

Pre-Hispanic Roads of the 
Tairona area (Colombia) 

Unknown 

9 th century AD- i5th 
century AD 

9 th century AD - i8th 
century AD 

No 

No 

Tairona lithic architecture: 
temples, houses, terraces 
and paved roads 

Gold Route of Parati 

15 km explored by 
archaeological survey 

Progressively since 1502 

AD 

1502 AD - i9th century AD 

No 

No 

Churches and Portuguese 
missions 


3. b. 4. Conclusión 

No road system or cultural itinerary of linear character studied fulfils the following features: 

Qhapaq Ñan is a Road System developed on a geographical area more than 5 million km 2 , conceived, designed and carried out with prehistoric means, within 
only three generations, in the most difficult geography in the world and is still in use, fulfilling functions of physical and symbolic connectivity between Andean 
communities. These communities today continué to walk and exchange valúes, producís and knowledge through routes physically traced more than 30,000 
km in length, which allow the continuing of a continental connectivity until the present day. 












3.c. Proposed Statement of Outstanding Universal Valué 


Brief Synthesis 

Qhapaq Ñan, the Andean Road System, ¡s a cultural itinerary that constitutes 
a unique physical accomplishment of the utmost importance to the history 
of humanity and of the continent of South America. 

The construction of Qhapaq Ñan gave rise to an extraordinary road net- 
work, planned and laid as a permanent tract through one of the world's 
most broken and extreme geographical terrains, where the world's greatest 
biological diversity, coupled with great cultural diversity, is to be found. The 
Andean Road System, planned and built by the Inca Empire, was used by 
armies, whole population groups that often amounted to more than 40,000 
persons, and a large number of llama caravans, transporting goods and raw 
materials. 

In addition to the distance covered by that extensive road System, the sheer 
scale and the quality of the road, built to link the snow-capped mountain 
range of the Andes, at an altitude of more than 6,000 metres high, to the 
coast, running through hot rainforests, fertile valleys and absolute deserts, 
are most outstanding. 

All territories were linked to the trunk road along the mountain range of 
the Andes. Towns, villages and rural areas were thus integrated into a sin¬ 
gle road grid.There are outstanding examples ofthe road administration, 
architectural and engineering technology used in finding Solutions to myr- 
iad problems posed by the diflñcult terrain and in adapting to its variable 
landscape by means of bridges, stairs, ditches and cobblestone paving. This 
was conducive, under a specific maintenance programme, to the continuity, 
safety and sanitation of Qhapaq Ñan. Similarly, travel was facilitated by sign- 
posts, stores and staging and supply posts (wayside inns) all along the road. 

When, in the sixteenth century, the Spanish reached Tawantinsuyu, a very 
large political entity in the Andes, they found a territory linked together 
by a communication system that was nearly 6,000 km long and had some 


26,000 km of feeder roads. The road network was the outcome of a political 
project implemented by the Cusco Incas and linking towns and centres of 
production and worship together under an economic, social and cultural 
programme in the Service ofthe State. 

The central thrust ofthe Incas' policy, initiated in the sixth century and re- 
corded in millennia of pre-Hispanic Andean history, was expressed to the 
fullest in terms of territorial spread and máximum linkages among cultures 
in the fifteenth century. The exceptional feature of this great engineering 
feat is that its legacy is still physically, functionally and symbolically relevant 
to Andean peoples today. 

The States of Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador and Perú have 
now made this living heritage the focus of a transnational integration proj¬ 
ect, thus undertaking to safeguard this outstanding feature ofthe common 
cultural heritage of Andean America, a unique legacy to the world. 

Criteria for the assessment of Outstanding 
Universal Valué 

I. Represent a masterpiece of human Creative genius; 

The cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan } the Andean Road System, is South Amer- 
ica's largest contiguous and monumental archaeological remain. Five hun- 
dred years ago, in the continent's Andes mountains range, the Inca Empire 
developed a massive road system that was one of native America's greatest 
cultural achievements. Its geographic extensión over thousands of kilome- 
tres covering some ofthe world's roughest and most dramatic terrains is 
truly remarkable. 

Impressive on first sight for both its monumentality and continuity, the road 
system is one ofthe most massive entities ever created in Antiquity and 
its network constitutes Pre-Hispanic America's largest contiguous archae¬ 
ological masterpiece. Its construction without modern technologies makes 



it even more remarkable. The Andean Road System was a wonder of Bronze 
Age engineering that unified the Empire physically and conceptually. It was 
built using wood, stone, woven and bronze tools, or simply drawn by foot- 
prints, and without benefít of precise surveying equipment or draught an¬ 
imáis. 

It is a clear manifestation of human Creative genius and a testament to a 
cultural feat that enabled the conquest of the Andes and the settlement 
and expansión ofoneofthe most sophisticated civilizations oftheAncient 
World. Moreover, thanks to the exchange with other Andean peoples, it 
overcame the most extreme geography on the planet and transformed it 
into a flourishing and highly productive territory, in economic terms, thanks 
to sophisticated knowledge about Andean biodiversity that led to a series of 
technological Solutions for obstacles that geography imposed on commu- 
nication and exchange. 

Formal roads in the Andes had a special meaning when compared with 
roads in other pre-industrial societies. Thus, the first Europeans repeatedly 
praised the roads and found them superior to those of sixteenth century Eu- 
rope. None of the early Spanish cienes, soldiers, bureaucrats or chroniclers 
who wrote about Qhapaq Ñan ever neglected to mention that it was colossal, 
and was an extraordinary achievement in comparison with contemporary 
Europe. 

Qhapaq Ñan constitutes a unique and magnificent cultural achievement 
that is unrivalled in its dimensions and diversity anywhere in the Pre-His- 
panic world. It allowed living, communication and exchange in extreme 
environmental conditions. This unique form of land use bears exceptional 
testimony to the culture and beliefs of the Andean región while demonstrat- 
ing the outstanding Creative and technological achievements in prehistoric 
times in South America. Qhapaq Ñan represents a masterpiece of human 
Creative genius. 

II. Exhibit an important interchange of human valúes, over a span of time 
or within a cultural area of the world, on developments in architecture or 
technology, monumental arts, town-planning or landscape design; 

The Inca brought together prior Andean ancestral knowledge to favour the 
integration of the specifics of Andean communities and cultures towards 



a State organizational system that enabled the exchange of social, political 
and economic valúes for imperial policy. 

Roads were required for religious, military, administrative and economic 
functions. Theses groupings overlapped in numerous ways. One special 
characteristic of the Andes is that goods and people seemed to have moved 
more frequently, in greater numbers, and along longer distances, than in 
many other pre-industrial societies. 

More than to anything else, the roads led to people. They specifically con- 
nected points in which population could be effectively governed. Since the 
Empire’s wealth was based on its access to labour, one could view the road 
system as a vast network for the acquisition, management, movement and 
protection of labour. 

The roads were used to transport valuable resources such as metáis, muyu 
(spondylus shell), foodstuffs, military supplies, feathers, wood, coca and tex¬ 
tiles from the areas where they were collected, produced or manufactured, 
to Inca centres of various types and to the capital itself. It should be noted 
that the lateral routes that connected the highlands with the eastern and 
western valleys and the lowlands were particularly important economic links 
that facilitated the exchange of producís between varied environmental ar¬ 
eas. This “vertical” economic coordination is related to the flow of produc- 
tion destined directly for the needs ofthe Inca State. 

Qhapaq Ñan is an extraordinary example of a cultural route that has enabled 
uninterrupted contact for over 500 years. During the Inca Empire it was the 
coordinating centre of architectural patterns, administrative requirements, 
and symbolic patterns ofthe Andean worldview, language, forms of sanctity 
and urban and agricultural construction of a landscape that indeed was a 
response to the political interests ofthe Incas of Cusco for approximately 
four generations of regents. It allowed the unification of cultural manifes- 
tations and also respected and included in the Incan cultural heritage múl¬ 
tiple artisanal, artistic and technical manifestations from numerous Andean 
communities. The series of components chosen is a good example ofthe 
functionality, coordination and variety of typologies, and planning capacity 
ofthe Empire. 


The roads had an extraordinary capacity for disseminating the symbolic 
construction on which the Inca authority was based, an authority that was in 
constant movement and able to bring together a large number of cultures, 
languages and diverse ethnic communities. It is irrefutable proof of Qhapaq 
Ñan's contribution to the integration of Andean cultures. 

III. Bear a unique or at least exceptional testimony to a cultural tradition 
or to a civilization which is living or which has disappeared; 

From the Cusco Valley, the Inca State gave structure to an extremely di¬ 
verse and difficult territory in a dynamic and efficient manner in less than 
a century before the Western invasión, with the valúes and principies of 
reciprocity, redistribution, duality and a decimal organization system that 
made the construction of a singular universe called Tawantinsuyu possible: 
"the four parts of the World.” Likewise, it linked technological systems and 
the knowledge of preceding societies and integrated them into an inno- 
vative body of knowledge that was formalized and implemented in Cusco, 
the capital of Tawantinsuyu and centre of the world, and where the road 
network converged. 

In less than one hundred years, the Incas organized, improved and ex- 
panded the Andean Road System, Qhapaq Ñan , a network of approximately 
30,000 km, to improve communication among the diverse Andean peoples. 
For this, they built associated structures such as lodges, ritual sites, storage 
buildings and military facilities, among others, facilitating human and pack 
animal traflñc. As a whole, the selected sections, subsections and associated 
archaeological sites give testimony that their most noteworthy achievement 
is having incorporated the particularities of each of the cultural communi¬ 
ties and developing an imperial organizational system based on a distinct 
type of social organization that enabled the interchange of social, political 
and economic valúes. 

The series of selected components show that the work performed for this 
nomination provides present and future researchers with the most scientific 
and complete source of knowledge on the Inca world and its manner of con- 
tinuing in the lives of modern Andean communities. This is the most solid 
muItidisciplinary knowledge that is available today on the legacy of one of 
the first and most consistent Empires of pre-Hispanic America. The results 


of this work offer an extremely detailed image of the political and technical 
conditions on which this unique civilization was built. The records obtained 
with this nomination process show the great worldly Andean depth that 
enables a unique identification of the transformation and survival of the 
Andean worldview since the start of the Inca Empire. 

Qhapaq Ñan is the support of the Inca Empire integrated into the Andean 
landscape which embodied and summarised thousands of years of cultural 
evolution in the Andes. The Andean Road System was an omnipresent Sym¬ 
bol of the Empire throughout the Andes. 

IV. Be an outstanding example of a type of building, architectural or 
technological ensemble or landscape which ¡llustrates (a) significant 
stage(s) in human history; 

The cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, has characteristic 
features in its different architectural elements, in terms of its walls, roads, 
steps, roadside ditches, sewage pipes, drains, etc., with construction meth- 
ods that vary adapting to progression and región. To this, must be added 
the construction of a State infrastructure with standardized architectural 
elements for the control, protection and management of the area and use 
of the producís of the mountains, coast and Amazonia. The archaeological 
sites selected portray this magnificent infrastructure: administrative and 
political centres, resting places (inns), cairns, chasquiwasis (resting places 
for messengers), military fortresses used in wars caused by the expansión of 
the Inca Empire (Tawantinsuyu), silos, ushnus (ceremonial platforms), earth 
mounds and petroglyphs, with a diverse landscape associated with natural 
elements: mountains, lakes, jungles, deserts and flora and fauna showing 
how populations coexisted with their natural environment. Formally, the 
paths included in Qhapaq Ñan are defined as a route, exhibiting formal 
elements of construction or not, which was used at the time of the Empire 
and which was continually associated with structures and/or settlements 
whose function was related to the operation of the Tawantinsuyu. (See the 
comprehensive description in Typology 2.a.i ). 

Qhapaq Ñan is made up of a sophisticated infrastructure of components, 
where stone roads ranging from the simplest to the most complex in de- 
sign, construction and manufacture can be found with a variety of topology 


in accordance with the geography and the various ecoclimatic conditions 
of Tawantinsuyu that respond to the social, political, economic and social 
demands of the Inca age. Its efficiency depended on the coordination and 
management of a network of specialized, rigorous and disciplined Services 
such as tambos , chakiwasis , qolqas (storehouses), bridges, drains, ditches, 
etc., used by gods, men and resources. They connected a network of admin¬ 
istrativo and productive centres and sacred landscapes in an agile manner 
with Cusco. 

The series of selected components reliably shows all types of diversity in art, 
architecture, engineering and landscaping that enabled the establishment 
ofa political territory, whose forms of cultural integrityare still present. 

V. Be an outstanding example of a traditional human settlement, land- 
use, or sea-use which is representative of a culture (or cultures), or 
human interaction with the environment especially when it has become 
vulnerable under the impact of irreversible change; 

The ecological complementarity was a noteworthy human achievement that 
Andean civilians forged to achieve high productivity and thus attend to vast 
populations in múltiple environments (the Puna, desert and Yunga (forest)). 
The basis on which this ideal functioned was directly linked to the possibility 
of storage (chuño - freeze-dried potatoes and charqui -3 type of jerky); direct 
access to various resources (herds of camelids, coca, wood, cotton, corn, 
minerals, guano and marine resources); a tax on work shifts and relations 
between the core and periphery based on reciprocity and redistribution. 

Despite the violence, disease and cultural transformations that Andean peo- 
pies experienced during the Colonial era, the legacy of Tawantinsuyu con¬ 
tinúes to shape the people and cultures of western South America, where 
many communities still follow traditional ways of life. The most deeply em- 
bedded features still lie within the social fabric of local communities and the 
cultural philosophies that give meaning to relationships among people and 
between people and the land. Most importantly, life is still defined by links 
among cióse kin and an ethic of mutual support. 

The separated nature of Andean populations must have been a special prob- 
lem for the early States that formed there, since the control of any large area 
required fixed links between the many parts of such policies. Early com- 


plex-state societies in the Andes are associated with formally constructed 
roads, and it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that, more so than in some 
other parts of the world, Andean States needed roads to bind the different 
parts together. The linking role of roads that was important to State man¬ 
agement was particularly critical in the Andes. This is the reason why the 
roads also assume remarkable communicative, ideological and symbolic 
signifi canee. 

VI. Be directly or tangibly associated with events or living traditions, 
with ideas, or with beliefs, with artistic and literary works of outstanding 
universal significance. (The Committee considers that this criterion should 
preferably be used in conjunction with other criteria); 

Today, Qhapaq Ñan continúes to connect to today’s communities, which 
still use the road and keep its memory and cultural practices alive. Through 
language and oral tradition, it lives on as part of their visión of the world 
and is related to the traditions and ancestral techniques passed down from 
generation to generation. The respect and proper use of the various ele- 
ments of nature (mountains, water, animáis and plants) create a world that 
nourishes the knowledge and wisdom in the desire to establish harmony, a 
balance between human beings and the environment. 

The roads were not only great practical significance in the Andes, but that 
they played special roles in concepts dealing with the división of space and 
society. Roads were used to comprehend and express cultural geography, 
and were sometimes invested with considerable ritual significance. 

From a contemporary viewpoint, the role of memory, the traditional eco¬ 
nomic practises, the ritual and spiritual practices and the use of ancestral 
technology, among others, today constitute the intangible cultural heritage 
of the communities near the road. In this framework, the roads continué to 
serve their original functions: integration, communication, exchange and 
the flow of goods and knowledge that despite current technological, eco¬ 
nomic and social transformations, have maintained continuity over time 
and are a major identity defining reference. 

Qhapaq Ñan is an example of comprehensive, sustainable and endogenous 
safeguarding. It does not seek to set or fossilize this heritage in a "puré” or 
“essentialist” manner, but rather to support its continuity in the present. 


Over the years, the communities that live within Qhapaq Ñan have main- 
tained their cultural expressions without any recognition but with the need 
to continué living like their ancestors have taught them, while at the same 
time dealing with modern needs. 

The results obtained from ongoing research designed and undertaken for 
this nomination process show that the Qhapaq Ñan and Inca legacy is alive. 

Statement of Integrity 

The 314 components of this serial nomination, the cultural itinerary of 
Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System, fully meet the conditions of integrity. 
All the selected roads and archaeological sites are explicit evidence of all the 
behaviour of the entire of Andean Road System and of its unquestionable 
and uniting valué of the group. All elements which express its Outstanding 
Universal Valué of the ensemble have been included. The chosen attributes 
guarantee the full presentation of the typologies and mobility processes, 
and all forms of connectivity, supplies, communication and transport of the 
Andean Road System. 

A high degree of integrity is maintained for the entire nominated property 
in compliance with the three points indicated in p. 88 of the Operation- 
al Guidelines of the World Heritage Convention. The areas delimitated as a 
property fírmly ensure the preservation of the valúes and the entire integrity 
of the property. The nominated property is surrounded by buffer zones of 
an adequate size. Buffer zones contribute to the integrity as they ensure the 
immediate surroundings of the properties proposed for inscription, which 
are considered of a high research interest and research potential. Further- 
more, many properties - not selected for inscription at this time - are situ- 
ated in the buffer zone or in areas of influence, and their preservation have 
been considered in the conservation and management plans. 

Statement of Authenticity 

The archaeological evidence registered in the road’s sections and associated 
archaeological sites proposed for nomination are supported by a signifícant 
quantity of scientific and technical studies carried out in the last fifty years. 
(See Bibliography 7.e). From an archaeological perspective, this evidence al- 


lows the establishment of the authenticity of the archaeological sites and 
their context. In the chosen components, the absence of archaeological in- 
terventions (for research or presentation purposes) fosters the conservation 
and inalterability of the components, which preserve excellent conditions of 
authenticity. 

Since the preparation work for the Conservation Plan started in 2003, na- 
tional policies specialising in the restoration of the roads and their associ¬ 
ated sites have been developed, by the imperative of legal frameworks at 
different levels of government which establish the forms of identification, 
register, research, protection, , conservation and presentation of the roads 
and their associated infrastructures. 

The international inventory developed by this nomination and included in 
Chapter 7.C.1 presents all the archaeological and ethnographic evidence, the 
environmental context and the entire associated intangible heritage. This 
compendium of information is the primary source that authenticates and 
legitimizes all of the components. 

All the historical sources, the chronicles, the historical cartography and the 
archived documents support the knowledge of the functioning, the route 
and the development of the Andean Road System throughout the centuries 
and serve to verify, and are guarantors of the meaning of a large part of the 
314 chosen components. The historical sources are found in 2.b.2 and 2.b.3 
and the complete historical bibliography in 7.e. 

Protection and Management Requirements 

As a transnational, serial property, Qhapaq Ñan -Andean Road System, cov- 
ers the jurisdiction of six countries with their corresponding regulations 
at national and local levels including, in one instance, the regulations of 
seven subnational levels. Being a cultural itinerary, the nomination mainly 
involves the legislation applicable to the protection of cultural properties. 
Nevertheless, it also adheres to the legislation protecting natural sites which 
cross, or are adjacent to, the site. Additionally, owing to the presence of lo¬ 
cal and/or indigenous communities within the nominated site, and taking 
into account the criteria under which it is to be inscribed, legislation pro¬ 
tecting intangible valúes was taken into consideration as a relevant matter. 


The protection strategy presented in Chapter 5 (a-d) fully endorsed with the 
adequate long-term legislative, regulatory, institutional and/or traditional 
protection to ensure the safeguarding of all the nominated components as 
requested by the Operation Guidelines of the World Heritage Convention, 
(Paragraph 97). In this regards, The Declaration of Mar del Plata States the 
“deep commitment” of the six Governments with the nomination process, 
which is closely linked to ensuring the property's “conservation and man- 
agement standards” that are “compatible with the property's Outstanding 
Universal Valué. The six countries set up a legal/institutional framework. 
This framework is fully compatible with the international conventions rele- 
vant to Qhapaq Ñan-including the World Heritage Convention- as the stan¬ 
dard of unification and reference for the diversity of legal regulations of 
the different levels applicable to the property. The implementation of this 
framework takes into account, not only the cultural itinerary herein pro- 
posed for nomination, but also the properties already inscribed in the World 
Heritage List and the associated natural and intangible valúes. 

The legal framework applicable to the six nominating countries reveáis a 
multiplicity of relevant regulations at different levels for the protection of 
Qhapaq Ñan. These tools have been transversely examined in an attempt 
to find rationality in multiplicity, to identify the leading threads that will 
afford the creation of a specific legal architecture for the integral protection 
of Qhapaq Ñan f in accordance with the requirements of the Operational 
Guidelines of the 1972 Convention. The six nominating countries afford 
abundant legislation to regúlate the different aspects of this protection, 
starting with the legislation relevant to elements of tangible heritage, with- 
out forgetting legislation concerning intangible valúes and their associated 
elements of natural heritage. 

The criteria and the operational proposal of the Management System of 
Qhapaq Ñan (Annex 2) falls under the scope of the principies, theoretical 
postulates and operational criteria of the UNESCO World Heritage Conven¬ 
tion , concerning the safeguarding of Natural and Cultural Heritage and the 
Operational Guidelines (July 2012). 

The QÑ Management System has been elaborated in a participatory pro¬ 
cess with official representation of the six States Parties, in parallel with the 
process of the identification of Outstanding Universal Valué and the delim- 


itation of distinct properties submitted in this collective international serial 
proposal. The planning of the Management System began in the first meet- 
ing with the States Parties in 2003. In 2007, after identifying the sections of 
the cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System, possessing Out¬ 
standing Universal Valué in compliance with the conditions of authenticity 
and integrity required for a serial inserí ption, the scope of the management 
System was drawn up and coordinaron between the States Parties' oflñcials 
responsible for the process of the preparation of the nomination file was set 
in motion. 

In preparation of the QÑ Management System, proposals of management 
structures from each country were incorporated and approved in order to 
guarantee complete transnational coordination, as well as to ensure that 
each country's institutions fulfilled their coordination functions required at 
each level of government. The plan of the Management System was devel- 
oped during regional and virtual meetings, as well as digitalised confer- 
ences, using ICT. The last four years of management experience, already ap- 
plied and shared, are condensed in the proposed Qhapaq Ñan Management 
System. It is endorsed by agreements at the highest levels of Government of 
the States Parties. On an international level, the Management System fully 
corresponds to the statements made in the 'Declaration on Qhapaq Ñan - 
Andean Road System', signed by the Presidents of the six States Parties, in 
the framework of the XX Iberoamerican Summit, held in Mar del Plata on 4 
December 2010. It States that a juridical/ ¡nstitutional framework, adequate 
to the protection and management of Qhapaq Ñan- Andean Road System 
is based on the following mínimum standards: 

A. u Full compatibility with international conventions in which our countries are 
parties and which are applicable; in particular , the World Heritage Conven¬ 
tion (1972), thus taking into account the diversity of regulations relating to 
the protection of sections of Qhapaq Ñan-Andean Road System which runs 
through our territories . 

B. Implementation through efficient and inclusive management mecha- 
nisms, 


C. Integration of protection schemes of World Heritage Properties that are part 
of or are intrinsically linked to cultural routes, as well as natural and intangi¬ 
ble valúes which are directly or tangibly associated with them” 

It is for this reason that an already operational Management System is pre- 
sented, rather than a theoretical framework. This underpins the feasibility 
of thejoint monitoring of the conservation of the property with common, 
comprehensive programmes, in terms of its Outstanding Universal Valué, 
its conditions of authenticity and integrity, its criteria of sustainable devel- 
opment, and the creation of inclusive social participation. 

The QÑ Andean Road System, in most of the nominated properties, is char- 
acterised by the presence of communities, guarantors of the cultural conti- 
nuity of centuries. This translates into a continued use of the road today as 
well as its other associated attributes, such as bridges, canals and terraces; 
QÑ is a fundamental part of the dynamics of daily life in these communities. 
As a result there are many traditional management and conservation prac- 
tises of these features, which have been considered with particular attention 
in the plans and have been incorporated in the specific management of each 
section. In those communities where there hasn’t been cultural continuity, 
the community is collecting evidence, from different sources, histories and 
ancestral practises associated with the property. These characteristics en- 
gage and reinforce the management principies held in the World Heritage 
Convention, as well as the Operational Guidelines of July 2012. 

The Management System and the conservation and sustainable develop- 
ment programmes serve the principies established by the 1972 Convention 
in terms of disposing of a comprehensive and sustainable management 
system, allowing it to fully comply with its international commitment of the 
management of the site, without, in any way, reducing the responsibility of 
each of the States Parties regarding the conservation of the sections within 
their sovereign territory. 
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4. State of Conservation and Factors 

affecting the Property 


INTRODUCTION 

The primary consideration in the design of the Conservation Plan for the 
Andean Road System (Qhapaq Ñan ) is its cultural significance and physical 
magnitude as a series of properties proposed for inclusión in the World 
Heritage List, as a cultural route that extends across tens of thousands of 
kilometres along the Southern Andean Cordillera. 

This first stage ineludes numerous sections of the Andean Road System - 
Qhapaq Ñan , selected by the countries proposing the nomination, which 
are representative of the whole of Qhapaq Ñan , and express the Outstand- 
ing Universal Valué of this cultural route as a unit consisting of a series 
of special characteristics, diversity of forms and adaptations that show the 
perspectives and strategies developed to facilítate the administraron of the 
Inca Empire. At the same time, and throughout the centuries, they form 
the foundation, or underlying capacity, to create such political and admin¬ 
istrativo structures and facilities attendant to their functioning and their 
management: the diversity of natural environments, cultures and Andean 
societies. 

Based on this reality, a common framework of criteria, guidelines and pro- 
cedures has been developed in order to evalúate the State and condition of 
the selected sections and associated sites, as well as to agree on, establish, 
and implement the conservation interventions necessary and, in a shared 
language, express the diverse reality of Qhapaq Ñan as well as its unified 
image. 


Along the Andes, the Andean Road System - Qhapaq Ñan f crosses the terri- 
tory, linking up towns, regions and ecosystems in the Andean environment, 
representing a communication route or “corridor” that reflects the complex, 
effective and integrated organisation that pre-Hispanic peoples implement- 
ed in Andean ecosystems. 

The Andean Road System, with its roads along the coast and in the high pla- 
teau, and an extensive network of secondary and interrelated roads, united 
all areas, enabling administration and the communication between towns. It 
was the main backbone along which the Inca Empire implemented territori¬ 
al organisation in terms of administrative, political and cultural integration. 

The different routes provide an account of the spaces and resources em- 
phasised (labour), as well as the various associated establishments, activities 
and infrastructure developed: bridges, canals, retaining walls (cave paint- 
ings and/or rock carvings), fortifications, tambos (buildings with different 
functions such as administration, accommodation, storage, provisions, etc.), 
chasquiwasis (stone rest stops for messengers), mining, agriculture, etc. 

The crucial importance of this interrelated network and its passage through 
deep valleys, sierras, snow-covered mountains, reservoirs, rocky landscapes 
and along fast-flowing rivers, is that while it constitutes a cultural property 
of Outstanding Universal Valué —as the basis of communication for the 
Empire — it also allows us to incorpórate an appraisal of the diversity of 
natural environments, cultures and societies that the great Road traverses 
and integrates; as well as the variety and diversity of technological Solutions 
used for the effective functioning of the road network. 



VISION OF THE CONSERVATION OF THE ANDEAN 
ROAD SYSTEM - QHAPAQ ÑAN 


An overall visión forthe Conservation of the Andean Road System - Qhapaq 
Ñan was developed during the nomination process with the aim of con- 
tributing to the protection of World Heritage in a general sense, from a 
reflection that leads us to consider heritage, identity, conservation and de- 
velopment as interrelated and interconnected aspects. This is even more 
pertinent with regard to the protection of cultural and natural properties in 
the world today, where heritage of Outstanding Universal Valué consists of 
unique and irreplaceable property, thus acquiring exceptional importance 
as key resources for development and for international cooperation and co- 
existence. 

In this regard, heritage is considered a mechanism that is essential for cre- 
ating and reproducing human societies, in both material terms (as the pro- 
tected heritage provides environmental Services with regard to food, health, 
education, leisure, etc.) and in spiritual and symbolic terms (beliefs and 
knowledge, sacredness, worldview, etc.). 

Identity is the specific personality of each culture based on the 'ownership' 
of a group of properties (heritage), by which they recognise themselves and 


are recognised: “we are our heritage and our heritage identifies us”. The terms 
'heritage' and 'identity' are the key to the Conservation Plan, as this becomes 
a reality with the strengthening of the relationship between both aspects. 

To summarize, if heritage is a source of life and its reproduction, if it consti- 
tutes the reference of identity that gives different cultures a consistent per¬ 
sonality and if these aspects combined give rise to sustained conservation 
valúes, then we believe that development would be a direct consequence of 
such interrelation. Various conservation criteria mentioned further on will 
be inspired by this approach. 

For this proposal, in many cases this perspective is a living reality in the cur- 
rent situation of Qhapaq Ñan territories. Thus, it should be noted that the 
intangible nature of Qhapaq Ñan takes on a special relevance (the worldview 
of the current peoples in continuity with the past) as it underpins the living 
heritage that is still present in the communities of the South American An¬ 
des, it forms a regional-scale unit of identity-with its special characteristics 
and diversity-and is based on a particular worldview ofseeingand under- 
standing the land, its resources and the order of life, which is an important 
foundation of the valué of Qhapaq Ñan and its conservation, the character¬ 
istics of which are expressed in the Ethnography and Orality chapters of this 
nomination proposal. 




CONSERVATION OF THE ANDEAN ROAD 
SYSTEM - QHAPAQ ÑAN 

Conservaron of the Andean Road System - Qhapaq Ñan is 
defined as the sustained safeguarding of the Area of Máxi¬ 
mum Protection proposed for inclusión in the World Heri- 
tage List (Nominated Property) by means of a series of inter- 
related intervention actions. Such a State is bound-in spatial 
terms- to the actions and relations established between it, 
the Buffer Zone and the Area of Influence of the various 
sections of the Road and associated sites and, in organisa- 
tional terms, it is bound to structural aspects: management 
systems, management units and participatory management 
and planning. Particular importance is placed on the latter, 
with a view to strengthening the capacities of local commu- 
nities and increasing their ¡nvolvement in conservation and 
their contribution to the management of the properties. 

A. In order to guide the focus of the surveys, diagnoses, 
recommendations and decisions of the conservation ac¬ 
tions, a set of guideline criteria were defined, agreed on 
and established at the International Meeting of National 
Committees of Qhapaq Ñan, held in Lima (Perú) in 2009: 

• The Committees acknowledge the need to address the 
conservation of Qhapaq Ñan using two scales of anal- 
ysis: 

• First: Assessment of the State, condition, and threats 
to the natural, cultural and social environment of the 
space comprised by the section, associated sites and 
surrounding areas. This assessment will provide el- 
ements for decision-making, in relation to various 
aspects of the management plan: public use, control 
and monitoring, research, infrastructure, adminis¬ 
traron, etc., and for the conservation interventions 
in the strict sense of the constitutive elements of the 
section and associated sites. 











• Second: The assessment of the State, condition, and threats to the 
components of the section of road and associated sites-taking into 
account the properties’ valúes- will contribute elements to the de- 
cision-making process regarding the type of intervention to be car- 
ried out: preservation, restoration, upgrading, etc. 

• Emphasis is placed on community participation as a key component in 
the conservation of the property, whereby the communities themselves 
will assess the protection criteria and particípate in the coordinated de- 
velopment of plans and programmes according to their own skills and 
knowledge. The ¡mportant and transverse nature of community partic¬ 
ipation is understood and justified on the basis that the Andean Road 
System - Qhapaq Ñan constitutes a property that actively links the past 
to the present, a representative attribute of its Outstanding Universal 
Valué. 

• Conservation actions must be aimed at protecting, ¡n their original 
state, the attributes that sustain the Outstanding Universal Valué of the 
property, and at improving the quality of life of people living in the de- 
velopment area of Qhapaq Ñan as a fundamental element of every con¬ 
servation plan and intervention action regarding the property, with an 
emphasis on the inseparable nature of conservation and development. 

B. To identify and establish the different related areas (the area of máxi¬ 
mum protection -the nominated property- and the buffer zone) a series 
of approved definitions and criteria were drawn up forthe planning of the 
corresponding sites atthe International Meeting of National Committees 
of Qhapaq Ñan, held in Salta (Argentina) in 2010: 

• Area of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property): This is the 
area of greatest conservation and, as such, provides the attributes 
for the Outstanding Universal Valué for which the property is pro- 
posed for inclusión in the World Heritage List. The area compris- 
es the sections, subsections and segments of the Road and their 
eventual associated sites and is defined according to the following 
criteria: 

• Constitutes the mínimum space representing the archaeological, 
supporting or retaining component, beyond its actual boundaries 



• Represents topographic, geographic, physiographic, and geological 
features and vegetation that define the concept or functioning of 
the archaeological component itself, or form part of its landscape in 
interpretive terms 

• Is confined to the archaeological component because of land forms 
that are limiting by nature (waterways, chasms, elevations, etc.) 

• Any impact on this immediate space would directly affect the ar¬ 
chaeological component 

• Other cultural elements exist that limit the area or complement the 
appreciation of an evolving landscape. 

• Buffer Zone: This is the external area or space surrounding, and adja- 
centto, the Area of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property), which is 
determined to be necessary to ensure the protection of the latter. It has 
the capacity to maintain or enhance positive impacts and reduce exist- 
ing negative impacts or impacts caused by the environment to the Area 
of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property). Its definition is based on 
the following criteria: 

• Represents an area of connectivity between the cultural components 
of the Area of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property) (subsec- 
tion, segment or associated site) and external components of com- 
plementary continuity importance. 

• Is confined to the Area of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property) 
owing to the existence of geographic or topographic features that 
adequately provide the desired protection (river beds, ravines, hills, 
mountains, etc.). 

• Is comprised of towns and/or communities associated with the sites 
or sections of the Road 

• Represents a natural or cultural landscape that provides a broader 
interpretive context for the Area of Máximum Protection (Nominat¬ 
ed Property). 


• Feasibility in terms of jurisdiction, control and/or administraron, 
which would make it easier to manage 

• Is potentially important for scientific research 

• Has the mínimum precautionary external space required for con¬ 
servaron of the Area of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property). 

C. For methodological purposes, to conduct field surveys based on the 
conservation of the Area of Máximum Protection (Nominated Property) 
and the Buffer Zone, survey data forms, called Conservation Matrices, 
were prepared and adapted successively during the International Meet- 
ings of National Committees until the meeting held in Paris (France) in 
2011: 

• The Conservation Matrix is a database that provides the main input in¬ 
terface for developing the Conservation Plan of the various units that 
make up this nomination proposal, allowing for an overall view of all the 
areas for consideration that make up the property; its State of conser¬ 
vation; damaging agents and factors, processes and their effects; effec- 
tive legal protection of the property; related ethnographic heritage and 
environmental characteristics; existing planning; conservation actions 
undertaken; coordinated management and financing of the property; 
and finally, conservation actions and recommended management lines. 


4.a. PRESENT STATE OF CONSERVATION 


The Andean Road System - Qhapaq Ñan stands out among many others due 
to its design and construction technology, intended to meet the territorial 
management and communication needs of the time and to withstand the 
environmental impact on the road system. The conservation of Qhapaq Ñan 
is closely linked to the territory in which it is located, with altitudinal tiers 
that range from 50 metres (archaeological complex of Pachacamac, Perú) to 
6,700 metres (archaeological sites of Llullaillaco, Argentina) above sea level. 
In areas where environmental threats are minimal and the Road is far from 
the populations who no longer use it intensively, some segments of Qhapaq 
Ñan are better conserved than in other areas, where the environmental con- 
ditions exert a greater physical impact on the Road, increasing the risk of 
deterioration due to lack of maintenance, which is primarily linked to use 
of the Road and community efforts to look after it. Once the Road fell into 
disuse for various reasons, the road-construction technology began to fail 
in terms of material unity, including, but not limited to: the presence of in- 
vasive vegetation, loss of lateral alignment of the boundary that delimit the 
track, collapse of associated structures and retaining works, and rainwater 
management Systems. 

Due to loss of use and relative significance over time, the Road has been 
damaged by human factors, where development processes have led to new 
roads and uses that affect its conservation. In some cases, new roads have 
been built over segments of Qhapaq Ñan, destroying them and thus dis- 
rupting the continuity of the Road. 


The main alterations to the Road have been caused by environmental fac¬ 
tors, combined with alterations due to the Road’s location, constitutive ma- 
terials and building systems. In other cases, the damage has been caused by 
perforation of the foundation caused by mining boreholes, looting, or the 
building of new infrastructure. 

Most of the sites show a modérate degree of alteration, generally caused by 
climatic factors and earthquakes. The majority of anthropogenic alterations 
are due to looting around the structures, weakening their foundations; the 
reuse of the construction elements in building new structures in nearby 
towns (homes, sanitation works, roads, etc.); the rearrangement of the struc- 
tures’ material for building apachetas (shrines) or figures on the ground that 
hinder the ability to recognize the whole; the build-up of rubbish, etc. This 
damage is mainly due to a lack of awareness on the part of local residents 
and visitors about the cultural valué of the monument, as well as the lack of 
protection and effective management of the sites. 

In general, the current State of conservation of the Andean Road System - 
Qhapaq Ñan at the selected sections has different characteristics that are 
directly related to the territory in which they are located, their distance from 
populated centres and the States Parties’ public policy regarding the protec¬ 
tion and conservation of cultural heritage. 














4. b. FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE PROPERTY 


4.b.1. DEVELOPING PREASSURES 

ln the course of modern transportation development, alternative routes to 
Qhapaq Ñan have been built for vehicular traffic at various points along 
the Road. These have provided vehicle access to the various towns, reduc- 
ing journey times and facilitating the transportation of domestic and inter- 
national goods. However, this also meant that some parts of Qhapaq Ñan 
ceased to be the main communication route between neighbouring towns. 

The development of roads for vehicular transport in this case became one 
of the main factors in the alteration of this cultural resource, not so much 
because of the pressures exerted on the Road and its surroundings, but 
because the property has partially lost its main function of intercommunity 
communication -for the transport of goods, shepherding, and other tradi- 
tional uses- although people still feel a cióse and identifying attachment to 
it. 

Moreover, the construction of roads has promoted or given rise to other ac- 
tivities related to economic development, which have regionally affected the 
conservation of the cultural and natural resources associated with Qhapaq 
Ñan. The main activities are mining, quarrying, and the implementation of 
sanitation, energy and water course infrastructures. At best, these only occa- 


sionally affect some segments and sites but in the worst of cases they have 
a majorand irreversible impact. 

On a general level, it is also important to mention the impact of tourism. 
Although none of the sites or segments are used intensively, tourism activity 
has gradually been developing due to a growing interest in the archaeolog- 
ical, cultural and natural resources, which continué to draw more visitors. 
The lack of adequate tourism infrastructure, in addition to very poor infor- 
mative signage, control, etc., allows visitors to move around freely and climb 
over the structures, and also leads to some of the material being removed 
by amateur collectors. 

A lack of vigilance also encourages looting for black-market and ¡Ilegal art 
dealers, which is facilitated by the presence of open excavations, some of 
which are archaeological test pits. The impact of tourism is both forseeable 
and preventable, and proper management is required to prevent damage 
and accidents and to make visits more accessible, informative and enjoyable. 

The following table summarises the pressures exerted by development that 
affect, or could potentially affect, segments and/or sites at each of the se- 
lected sections. 



DATA SHEETS. SOURCES OF RISK - PRESSURE 


ARGENTINA 



SOURCES OF PRESSURE - RISK 

Section / Sub- 
section / Segment 

Infrastructure works 

Urban and rural growth 

Current unregulated uses 

Potential uses 

Mining activity 

Extraction of natural 

resources 

Quebrada Grande- 
Las Escaleras 
segment 

(AR-QGE- 

O1/C-2011) 

Vehicular road under 
construction, with 
modification of the plan to 
avoid Qhopaq Ñan. 

Livestock activities that 
impact structural integrity 
and cause compaction. 

Visits to the site by tourist. 

Low impact but requires a 
controlled system. 

Waste or rubbish is left by 
visitors. 

Uncontrolled movement. 
Graffiti. 

Transit of quadricycles. 

Tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Santa Rosa de Tastil 
segment 

(AR-SRT-02/CS- 

2011) 

1 nstallation of power lines. 

Movement of livestock. 
Controlled, rotational 
burning of pastures. 

1 Ilegal excavations. 

Pedestrian traffic. 

Mass tourism and sports 
tourism. 

Unreported. 

Extraction of firewood for 
domestic use. 

Abra de 

Chaupiyaco-Las 
Capillas subsection 

(AR-ACHC-03/CS- 

2011) 

Access route project 
(Department of Road 
Administration forthe 
province). Risk of overlap 
with the layout of the 
archaeological road. 

1 nstal lation of power lines. 

Expansión of the agricultural 
frontier. 

Risk due to the existence of 
irrigation channels. This is 
the case with the Kallanka 
(large halls) in Las Capillas, 
which is in an area under 
current productive use. 
Movement of livestock. 
Pedestrian traffic, reuse of 
stones in temporary ranches 
and livestock enclosures. 
Motorbiking activities 
on the road. Pillaging of 
archaeological sites. 

Mass tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 




1 Ilegal excavation. Pedestrian 




Las Peras-Sauzalito 
segment 

(AR-PPG-05/C-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

traffic. 

Movement of livestock. 
Pedestrian traffic, reuse of 
stones in temporary ranches 
and livestock enclosures. 

Tourism and unregulated 
recreational activities. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

















Complejo 

Ceremonial 

Volcán Llullaillaco 
segment 

(AR-LLU-07/CS- 

2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Vandalism / looting. 
occasional pedestrian traffic. 
Generation of solid waste. 

Adventure tourism. 
Unregulated mountain 
climbing. 

Potential impact. 

Mining permits and 
surveyed mine. 

Paths created by mining 
exploration. 

11 legal hunting of vicuñas. 

Complejo 
Arqueológico La 
Ciudacita segment 

(AR-CAC-08/CS- 

2011) 

Unreported. The property is 
located within the territory 
of the Campo de los Alisos 
National Park. 

Unreported. The property is 
located within the territory 
of the Campo de los Alisos 
National Park. 

Unreported. The property is 
located within the territory 
of the Campo de los Alisos 
National Park. 

Unreported. The property is 
located within the territory 
of the Campo de los Alisos 
National Park. 

The property is located 
within the territory of 
the Campo de los Alisos 
National Park. 

Law 22.351 on National Parks 
expressly prohibits mining 
exploration and extraction. 

Unreported.The property 
is located within the 
territory of the Campo de 
los Alisos National Park. 

Pucará del 

Aconquija segment 

(AR PA-09/CS 2011) 

Construction of a school and 
city hotel (in process) in the 
environment directly linked 
to the property. 

Aside from the local 
population within the 
property, in the nearby town 
of Aconquija people have 
been building summer 
homes (tourist villas) for 
decades and this practice is 
increasing. 

Pedestrian traffic of 
villagers and their cattle 
causes soil compaction and 
displacement of rocks on 
the road and in the retaining 
walls. Low impact. 

Introduction ofexotic flora 
and fauna (mainly fruit trees 
and poplar afforestation). 

There is no mining activity 
in the Area of Máximum 
Protection (nominated 
property), as the lands are 
public and are earmarked for 
the creation of a Provincial 
Archaeological Park. 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier, 
deforestation, use of 
pastures for livestock, 
extraction of firewood, 
and burning of pastures in 
the environment directly 
linked to the property. 

Los Corrales-Las 
Pircas subsection 

(AR-LCLP-10/CS- 

2011) 

Infrastructure maintenance 
on the vehicular road (near 
the property) is undertaken 
with inappropriate or 
unregulated interventions. 

Unreported. In fact, there 
has been a decrease 
in population in the 
communities near the 
property. 

The property is part of 
the communication and 
integration system of 
populated areas in the 

Provi n ce of Cata marca to 
the north, the Province of 

San Juan to the Southwest 
and the Republic of Chile to 
the west (transit of people 
and livestock, extraction 
of firewood). There is 
also adventure tourism, 
mountain climbing and 
trekking, that cause 
dislodgement and loss of 
components of the Road. 

Unreported. 

There is no mining activity 
in the property, but activity 
outside it generates an 
increase in unregulated 
vehicular traffic. 

Livestock grazing on 
grasses and shrubs, 
especially in Pampa 
del Ajencal, causes 
degradation of the 
vegetation and increasing 
water and wind erosión. 












Angualasto- 
Colangüil segment 

(AR-ANC-13/C 2011) 

Not reported. 

Although there are no 
settlements within the 
property, there has been 
significant urban growth 
over the past 10 years as a 
result ofincreased mining 
activity in the area. 

Lack of maintenance and/or 
disused irrigation channels 
for agricultural activities 
cause deterioration ¡n the 
associated sites Punta del 

Barro and Angualasto. 
Low-impact poaching and 
medium-impact extraction 
of firewood. 

Movement of livestock 
through one part of the 
property, and vehicular 
traffic on the plain where 
the Road ¡s located, 
causing soil compaction 
and dislodgment of 
components. Low ¡mpact. 

No tourist activity ¡n the area 
of the Road, but tourism 
compames are promoting 
visits to the associated sites 
of Angualasto and Punta del 
Barro. 

Traditional mining activity 
¡n the area but none 
reported around the Road. 
Traces of past hydrocarbon 
exploraron activity. 

Firewood extraction and 
poaching of native species 
¡n the area of the Road. 

Llano de los 

Leones segment 

(AR-LLL-16/CS- 

2011) 

Unreported. The property 
is located in the territory 
of San Guillermo National 
Park. 

Unreported. The property 
is located in the territory 
of San Guillermo National 
Park. 

Unreported. The property 
¡s located ¡n the territory 
of San Guillermo National 
Park. 

Unreported. The property 
¡s located in the territory 
of San Guillermo National 
Park. 

The property ¡s located 
¡n the territory of San 
Guillermo National Park. 
Mining ¡s prohibited by 

Law 22.351 and ¡t ¡s also a 
biosphere reserve (MAB). 
Explorations in the north 
of the Provincial Reserve 
neighbouring the National 
Park (62 km). 

Unreported. The property 
¡s located ¡n the territory 
of San Guillermo National 
Park. 

Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-San 

Alberto subsection 

(AR-CYSA-17/CS- 

2011) 

The subsection and 
associated sites are in the 
area of ¡nfluence of National 
Route 149, which is currently 
being repaved. 

Settlements in the property’s 
areas of ¡nfluence have not 
reported any growth. 

Visits to the associated site 
ofTambillos have been 
authorised but they need to 
be systematically controlled, 
as does livestock farming ¡n 
the area. 

Copperand gold mining 
project in areas that cross 
part of the subsections and 
the Ciénaga deYalguaraz 
site, but this has been 
suspended. 

Copperand gold mining 
project ¡n areas that cross 
part of the subsections and 
the Ciénaga deYalguaraz 
site, but this has been 
suspended. 

Unreported. 

Ranchillos segment 

(AR-RAN-18/CS- 

2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

The site has perimeter 
fencing, regulatory and 
¡nterpretive signage, and 
visits are permitted, with 
signposting to the site 
from Route No. 7. But ¡ts 
control, surveillance and 
visitor numbers are not 
regulated or recorded ¡n a 
dissemination system. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Fishing ¡s practiced 
sporadically ¡n Arroyo 
Ranchillos by local people. 
Very low ¡mpact. 













Tambillitos 

segment 

(AR-TAM-19/CS- 

2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

People can visit the site, 
but there is no orderly or 
controlled system for visits. 

The site and segment of 
road is beside International 
Route No. 7 which leads to 
Chile, and they are exposed, 
easily seen and accessed, but 
there is no control system. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Puente del Inca 
segment 

(AR-PIN-20/CS- 

2011) 

The areas of the Road and 
associated sites (Cerro 
Penitentes - C° Aconcagua 
Pyramid and Confluencia) 
are located within the 

Puente del Inca Provincial 
Reserve, Aconcagua 

Provincial Park and 

Tupungato Provincial Park. 
Commercial development 
in Puente del Inca, but 
controlled bythe Nature 
Reserve. 

Unreported. However, 
concentrated housing 
developments are being 
built near Puente del 

Inca. The Road areas and 
associated sites (Cerro 
Penitentes - C° Aconcagua 
Pyramid and Confluencia) 
are located within the 

Puente del Inca Provincial 
Reserve, Aconcagua 

Provincial Park and 

Tupungato Provincial Park. 

Unreported. The areas of 
the Road and associated 
sites (Cerro Penitentes - C° 
Aconcagua Pyramid and 
Confluencia) are within the 
Puente del Inca Provincial 
Reserve, Aconcagua 

Provincial Park and 

Tupungato Provincial Park. 

Unreported. The areas of 
the Road and associated 
sites (Cerro Penitentes - C° 
Aconcagua Pyramid and 
Confluencia) are within the 
Puente del Inca Provincial 
Reserve, Aconcagua 

Provincial Park and 

Tupungato Provincial Park. 

Unreported, but there are 
explorations in the vicinity. 

The areas of the Road and 
associated sites (Cerro 
Penitentes - C° Aconcagua 
Pyramid and Confluencia) 
are within the Puente del 

Inca Provincial Reserve, 
Aconcagua Provincial Park 
and Tupungato Provincial 

Park. 

Unreported. The areas of 
the Road and associated 
sites (Cerro Penitentes- 
C° Aconcagua Pyramid 
and Confluencia) are 
within the Puente del 

Inca Provincial Reserve, 
Aconcagua Provincial Park 
and Tupungato Provincial 
Park. 











BOLIVIA 



SOURCES OF PRESSURE - RISK 

Section / Sub- 
section/ Segment 

Infrastructure works 

Urban and rural growth 

Current unregulated uses 

Potential uses 

Mining activity 

Extraction of 
natural resources 

Desaguadero - 
Viacha section 

(BO-DV-DG- 

DT/2011) 

Access to the pre-Hispanic 
road atthis section is relatively 
easy, as throughout the area 
there are networks of different 
road types, e.g. the asphalt 
road that links El Alto with 
Desaguadero. In this respect, 
the proximity of the paved 
road to the Andean Road 

System has an impact on the 
pre-Hispanic road. In addition, 
the existence of this road and 
its infrastructure is leading to 
the decreased use of the pre- 
Hispanic road, which results 
in the communities' lack of 
interest in maintaining or 
conserving it. 

Increasing trade activity 
along the La Paz- 
Desaguadero international 
road is gradually resulting 
in the growth of urban 
areas, especially in the 
town ofTiahuanaco, along 
with tourism activity. In 
various sectors, the urban 
area encroaches upon the 
structures of the pre- 
Hispanic road. 

Lack of demarcation of the 
boundaries ¡s leading to the 
encroachment on the Road 
and associated sites. 

The ¡nstallation of antennas 
transforms the original 
appearance of the Road. 

The proximity of the 
vehicular road and 
commerdal and tourism 
activity to Desaguadero, 
Guaqui and Tiahuanaco, 
make the Road and 
associated sites quite 
accessible. 

No mining activity. 

Owing to ¡ts 
characteristics, the 
predominant activities 
at this section are trade, 
agriculture and fishing 
(Lake Titicaca). 

Desaguadero - 
Viacha section 

(BO-DV-DG-T/2011) 

The growth of the urban area 
ofTiahunaco is resulting in 
the appearance of different 
infrastructures that are not 
in harmony with the town of 
Tiahuanaco. 

Development in the town 
ofTiahuanaco ineludes 
some areas of urban growth 
which encroach upon 
parts of the Road, formally 
affecting its environment. 

Urban development without 
an Urban Development 

Plan. 

Easy access to the site 
has resulted ¡n significant 
tourism activity. 

One of the potential uses 
¡s to apply traditional 
construction techniques 
¡n houses and chapéis, ¡n 
which Lake Titicaca has 
¡nfluencedthe functional 
distribution of buildings. 

No mining activity. 


Desguadero - 
Viacha section 

(BO-DV-CYA- 

KA/2011) 

No infrastructure works in the 
area, only a gravel road which 
affects the site to some extent. 

There is modérate rural 
growth at this section. 
However, prívate 
boundaries are affecting 
the Road. 

Agricultura! and livestock 
activity at the archaeological 
site of Kallamarca poses a 
risk to the conservaron of 
the site, ¡n that they affect 
¡ts lithic structures. 


No mining activity. 

No extraction of natural 

resources. 

Desaguadero - 
Viacha section 

(BO-DV-YAV- 

QCI/2011) 

The vehicular road from Viacha 
to Jesús de Machaca has cut 
the Andean Road System, 
altering its original form. 

Proximity to Viacha ¡s 
accelerating unplanned 
urban sprawl around this 
section, which may affect 
the formal characteristics of 
the Road. 

Unplanned urban growth 
¡n Viacha. 


No mining activity. 

No extraction of natural 

resources. 

















CHILE 


1 

SOURCES OF PRESSURE - RISK 

Section / Sub-section 
/ Segment 

Infrastructure works 

Urban and rural growth 

Current unregulated 
uses 

Potential uses 

Mining activity 

Extraction of natural 

resources 

Putre-Zapahuira 

subsection 

CH-PS-01/C-2009, 

CH-SS-02/CS-2009, 

CH-SS-03/CS-2009, 

CH-SS-04/S-2009 

Roadworks on route CH-11 
caused Qhapaq Ñan to be cut 
at various points. The works 
gave access to the segments 
but disrupted the continuity 
of the Road, as well as causing 
damage due to the accumulation 
of material on the roadside. 
Inadequate stormwater 
management causes problems 
on the downhill slopes of the 

Road, triggering landslides and 
collapses that affect Qhapaq Ñan. 
The road to Socoroma involved 
paving the part of Qhapaq Ñan 
that leads to the town. 

The potential 
development of the 
town of Zapahuira puts 
pressure mainly on 
the Zapahuira II site. 
Potential for occupation 
around the site, which 
has been fenced off by 
the owner. 

The Zapahuira 1 site is is 
constantly visited as it is 
located beside route CH- 
11. Visitors leave rubbish 
and the area around the 
site is used as a toilet, etc. 


Service roads and 
numerous boreholes 
affect the Putre Sur 
segment. 

Traditional activity 
of extracting queñoa 
(Polylepisrugosula) for 
firewood threatens the 
preservation of this 
resource. 

Incahuasi-Lasana 

subsection 

CH-IN-05/CS-2009, 

CH-IN-06/CS-2009, 

CH-LN-07/CS-2009, 

CH-LN-08/CS-2009, 

CH-LN-09/CS-2009 

Vehicular traffic on the various 
segments is one of the main 
causes of damage to this 
subsection. The mine-shaft 
infrastructure and its Service road 
in the area of Lasaña disrupted 
the continuity of the Road at 
its Southern section, while also 
destroying the beginning of the 
descent to the settlement of 

Lasaña. 



Accessibility to the 

Incahuasi Norte sections 
has facilitated the entry of 
vehicles, which drive cross 
country through the area, 
Crossing Qhapaq Ñan or 
driving along it. 

Extraction of aggregate in 
the Incahuasi Norte area. 

Prospecting and mining 
test holes around the 
Incahuasi site have 
destroyed archaeological 
evidence (furnaces). 


Cupo-Cata rpe 
subsection 

CH-CT-io/CS-2010, 

CH-TN-11/CS-2009, 

CH-CN-12/CS-2009 

Existing roadworks cut the 
Cupo-Topain and theTuri Norte 
segments. In the case of the 
latter, part of the vehicular 
road was laid over Qhapaq 

Ñan, breaking its continuity. 

Water storage works altered the 
landscape at the Turi site. 

Agricultural activity 
in Vegas de Turi puts 
pressure on the area 
around Pukara and the 

Turi Norte segment. 
However, this activity 
has been carried out 
traditionally since pre- 
Hispanic times. 

Urban activities in Turi 
and Ayquina use water 
extracted from the spring 
atTuri. 

Unregulated tourism 
facilitates looting at the 
Catarpe site. 

In Pukara de Turi and 
in the Southern area of 
theTuri Norte segment, 
numerous tracks have 
been created by both 
heavy and light vehicles 
(motorbikes and similar) 
that alter the Road and its 
surroundings. 

Accessibility to the 

Turi Norte segment 
and to Pukara deTurih 
facilitates the entry of 
vehicles that drive cross 
country through the area, 
Crossing Qhapaq Ñan or 
driving along it. 

Activity at the 
large copper mine 
contaminates the 
environment around 

Pukara de Turi, causing 
potential damage to the 
structures owing to the 
action of Chemicals in 
the plume produced 
when processing the 
mineral. 

The ¡Ilegal extraction of 
yareta (a native plant) 
for lighting fires and for 
¡ts clandestine sale has 
¡ncreased vehicular traffic ¡n 
the northern section of the 

Turi Norte segment. 















Camar- Peine 
subsection 

CH-CS-13/CS-2010, 

CH-CS-14/C-2010, 

CH-CS-15/CS-2010, 

CH-CS-16/CS-2010, 

CH-PN-17/CS-2010, 

CH-PN-18/CS-2010 

A series of informal vehicular 
roads cross the paths. In Peine 
Norte, the vehicular road has 
destroyed an important part of 
the segment layout. 


The Southern section of 
the Camar Sur segment, 
where it meets the CH-23 
road, has been altered by 
shrines built by tourists 
visiting the monolith 
that marks the Tropic of 
Capricorn where it meets 
Qhcipaq Ñan. 

The vastness of the 
desert in this area attracts 
people wanting to drive a 
4x4 across unestablished 
areas. At the segments of 
this subsection there are 
a large number of tracks 
that show evidence of this 
activity. 

Extraction of aggregate in 
the Peine Norte area. 

Mining roads cross 

Qhcipoq Ñan or encroach 
upon its layout. 


Portal del Inca - 
Finca de Chañaral 
subsection 

CH-PR-19/C-2010, 

CH-PR-20/CS-2010, 

CH-PR-21/C-2010, 

CH-PR-22/C-2010, 

CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

CH-RP-24/CS-2010, 

CH-RP-25/C-2010, 

CH-RP-26/S-2010, 

CH-RP-27/S-2010, 

CH-RP-28/CS-2010, 

CH-RP-29/CS-2010, 

CH-RP-30/CS-2010, 

CH-RP-31/CS-2010, 

CH-RP-32/CS-2010, 

CH-PF-33/CS-2010, 

CH-PF-34/CS-2010 

The existing vehicular road 
crosses the oasis, altering 
the landscape but providing 
accessibility. Water collection and 
electricity transmission works 
alter the landscape, and the 
former causes direct damage to 
the ecosystem. 

An increase in the 
population of Inca 
de Oro can cause 
greater pressure due to 
recreational use of the 

Finca de Chañaral area. 

Looting in the area of 

Finca de Chañaral has 
caused damage to the 
oasis over a large part of 
its extent, especially in 
the eastern area, resulting 
in the alteration of the 
landscape and the soil, 
as well as the loss of 
archaeological material. 

Although a permanent 
road has been 
demarcated for vehicular 
traffic, increased 
interest in driving in the 
wilderness makes this a 
potential area for this still 
nascent activity. 

Numerous artisanal 
mining shafts on nearby 
hills bordering the oasis 
weaken the soil. Activity 
has developed steadily 
in the area since pre- 
Hispanic times. 

Water extraction and 
deterioration of the habitat 
of carob and Chilean palo 
verde trees pose a risk to 
the conservation of these 
species and the continued 
existence of the oasis as an 
ecosystem. 










COLOMBIA 



| SOURCES OF PRESSURE - RISK 

Section / Sub-section 
/ Segment 

Infrastructure works 

Urban and rural growth 

Current unregulated uses 

Potential uses 

Mining activity 

Extraction of natural 

resources 

Rumichaca segment 

(CO-RP-01/C-2011) 

The extensión of the Rumichaca 
International Bridge will afFectthe 
stability ofthe natural bridge. 

The extensión of the town 
limits of Ipiales integrates 
the natural bridge (Ajuste, 
PBOT - 2011 (Adjustment, 
Basic Plan for Regional 

Land Use)). 

Environmental and 
institutional uses in the 
area protect, to some 
extent, the conservation 
ofthe environmental and 
landscape surroundings of 
Rumichaca's natural bridge. 

The urban and rural area 
of Rumichaca is under 
strong pressure to change 
the current land use for 
commercial and mixed use. 

Sand mines and stone 
quarries in the vicinity 
ofthe bridge, which 
need to be regulated in 
order to avoid affecting 
the environmental and 
landscape surroundings. 

Significant exploitation of 
protective and productive 
forests in the environment 
and landscape surrounding 
Rumichaca's natural bridge. 

San Pedro segment 

(CO-RP-02/C-2011)) 

Road maintenance works between 
Potosí and Córdoba could aflfect 
the conservation ofthe San Pedro 
segment of the Road. 

Although urban growth is 
in the rural sector is slow, 
population growth is highly 
likely with the construction 
of new housing around the 
San Pedro segment ofthe 
Road. 

Current intensive land use 
for agricultura!, livestock 
and forestry activities 
have some effect on 
the environmental and 
landscape surroundings of 
the San Pedro segment of 
the oíd Andean Road. 

Restoration of Qhapaq Ñan 
will offer great potential for 
cultural and environmental 
tourism, so planning is 
necessary in order to avoid 
affecting the infrastructure 
ofthe San Pedro segment 
ofthe Road. 

Owing to its geology, the 
area around San Pedro is 
susceptible to mining and 
quarrying activities. 

Significant extraction of 
firewood, bushes and 
shrubs from the forests 
around the San Pedro road 
and the river pathways. 

La Cofradía segment 

(CO-RP-03/C-2011)) 

It is possible that maintenance 
work on the vehicular road that 
links Gualmatán with El Contadero 
affects the stability of the oíd 

Andean Road at La Cofradía. 

The area around the 

La Cofradía section of 
the Road is relatively 
unpopulated. However, it 
is advisable to control the 
environment. 

Current intensive land use 
for agricultura!, livestock 
and forestry activities affect 
the environmental and 
landscape surroundings at 
the La Cofradía segment of 
the oíd Andean Road. 

Restoration of Qhapaq Ñan 
will offer great potential for 
cultural and environmental 
tourism, so planning is 
necessary in order to avoid 
affecting the infrastructure 
of the La Cofradía segment 
of the Road. 

In the surrounding area 
and at the side ofthe La 
Cofradía road there are no 
mines that could affect the 
structure and components 
ofthe Andean Road System 
at this segment. 

Traditional practice of 
exploitation of small forest 
shrubs and undergrowth 
on the pathways of the 
water courses creates 
deforestation, reducing the 
environmental quality of 
the La Cofradía road. 

La Paz segment 

(CO-RP-04/C-2011)) 

In the urban area ofthe segment of 
the Road the re are paving projects 
for the cobbled streets that form 
part ofthe La Paz segment ofthe 
Andean Road System. 

In the rural area there 
is a tendency to build 
houses beside the Road, so 
regulation is necessary in 
order to avoid affecting the 
layout ofthe road. 

In the urban area of La Paz, 
there is intense pressure 
from housing construction. 

Current intensive 
agricultural activities affect 
the rural area of La Paz. 

In the urban area of La Paz, 
current uses are related to 
residential, institutional 
and forestry use. 

Restoration of Qhapaq Ñan 
will offer great potential for 
cultural and environmental 
tourism, so planning is 
necessary in order to avoid 
affecting the infrastructure 
ofthe La Paz road. 

In the surrounding area 
and at the side ofthe La 

Paz road there are no 
mines that could affect the 
structure and components 
ofthe Andean Road System 
at this segment. 

Forestry practices involving 
the extraction of bushes 
for domestic use from 
the pathways ofthe water 
courses around the La Paz 
section ofthe Andean Road 
System. 
















Chitarrán segment 

(CO-RP-05/C-2011) 

No road projects ¡n the a rea 
affecting the layout and 
components of the oíd Chitarrán 
road. 

The area around the 

Chitarrán road ¡s 
unpopulated, but potential 
population growth could 
have a major effect. 

Current ¡ntensive use of 
the land for agricultura!, 
livestock and forestry 
activities affect the 
environmental and 
landscape surroundings of 
the Chitarrán section of the 
oíd Andean Road. 

Restoration of Qhapaq Ñan 
will offer great potential for 
cultural and environmental 
tourism, so planning ¡s 
necessary ¡n order to avoid 
affecting the ¡nfrastructure 
of the Chitarrán segment. 

In the surrounding area 
and at the side of the 
Chitarrán road there are no 
mines that could affect the 
structure and components 
of the Andean Road 

System. 

There ¡s currently strong 
pressure to expand the 
agricultura! frontier 
around the pathways of the 
Angasmayo river and ¡ts 
tributarles ¡n the vicinity of 
the Chitarrán road. 

Rosal de Chapal 
segment 

(CO-RP-06/C-2011) 

No road projects In the immediate 
environment affecting the original 
¡nfrastructure and layout of the 

Rosal de Chapal road. 

Population growth ¡n 
the rural sector ¡s slow. 

The village, however, is 
extending as far as the 
beginning of the oíd Rosal 
de Chapal road. 

The ¡ntensity of current 
land uses for agricuItural, 
livestock and forestry 
activities affect the 
environmental and 
landscape surroundings 
of the Rosal de Chapal 
segment of the oíd Andean 
Road. 

There ¡s great potential for 
cultural and environmental 
tourism, which must be 
planned ¡n order to avoid 
affecting the ¡nfrastructure 
of the Rosal de Chapal 
road. 

In the surrounding area 
and at the side of the Rosal 
de Chapal road there are 
no mines that can affect the 
structure and components 
of the Andean Road 

System. 

At the side of the Rosa 
de Chapal road there ¡s 
a tendency to cut native 
species of bushes and 
shrubs for domestic use 
(fi rewood). 

Guapuscal Bajo 
segment 

(CO- RP-07/C-2011) 

No road projects in the area that 
could affect the original layout and 
¡nfrastructure of the oíd Guapuscal 
Bajo road. 

The area around the 
Guapuscal Bajo road ¡s 
relatively unpopulated 
and does not suffer major 
population ¡mpact. 

The ¡ntensity of current 
land uses for agricu Itu ral, 
livestock and forestry 
activities affect the 
environmental and 
landscape surroundings of 
the Guapuscal Bajo section 
of the oíd road system. 

The environmental and 
landscape features of the 
area requires planning ¡n 
order to avoid affecting 
the ¡nfrastructure of the 
Guapuscal Bajo road ¡n the 
future. 

At the confluence of 
theTéllez and Guáitara 
rivers there ¡s intense 
extraction of materials for 
construction, with a high 
environmental ¡mpact on 
Guapuscal Bajo. 

The extraction of large 
quantities of materials such 
as stone and sand from 
the river beds affects the 
landscape and causes a 
high visual ¡mpact on the 
surroundings of Guapuscal 
Bajo. 

Inantás segment 

(CO-RP-08/C-2011) 

Currently there are no road projects 
¡n the area that could affect the 
original layout and ¡nfrastructure of 
the oíd Inantás road. 

The area around the 

Inantás road ¡s relatively 
unpopulated and does 
not suffer from major 
population ¡mpact. 

Intensive agricultura!, 
livestock and forestry 
activities damage 
the environmental 
surroundings of the Inantás 
road, causing erosión, 
pollution and deforestation. 

Environmental and 
landscape protection 
¡s fundamental for the 
conservaron of the 
environment of the oíd 
Inantás road. 

Owing to the geology of 
the Inantás area, there ¡s a 
strong likelihood of sand 
extraction activities. 

Traditional forestry 
practices on the pathways 
of the water courses cause 
deforestation, decreasing 
the environmental quality 
¡n the vicinity of the Inantás 
road. 

Los Ajos segment 

(CO-RP-09/C-2011) 

Currently there are no road projects 
¡n the area that could affect the 
original layout and ¡nfrastructure of 
the oíd Los Ajos road. 

Population growth in Los 

Ajos ¡s putting pressure 
on the construction of 
new housing at the side of 
the road, and without any 
specific regulations. 

The agriculture and 
forestry activities affect 
the environmental and 
landscape surroundings 
of the oíd Andean Road 
System at the Los Ajos 
segment. 

Restoration of Qhapaq Ñan 
will offer great potential for 
cultural and environmental 
tourism, so planning ¡s 
necessary ¡n order to avoid 
affecting the ¡nfrastructure 
of the Los Ajos road. 

Owing to the geological 
conditions of the soil and 
subsoil in the area of Los 

Ajos there ¡s a possibility of 
sand and clay mining for 
the construction of rural 
housing. 

Forestry practices that 
¡nvolve removing shrubs 
for domestic use from the 
pathways of the gorges 
¡n the area of the Los Ajos 
road. 













ECUADOR 



SOURCES OF PRESSURE - RISK 

Section / Sub-section/ 
Segment 

Infrastructure works 

Urban and rural growth 

Current unregulated uses 

Potential uses 

Mining activity 

Extraction of natural 

resources 

Rumichaca segment 

(EC-R-01/C-2011) 

Currently there are no 
infrastructure projects that 
could affect the original 
layoutand infrastructure 
of the oíd road. 

The area around the 
Rumichaca road is 
unpopulated apartfrom 
a single family, but the 
environment still needs to 
be regulated. 

As it is cióse to the border 
area, vehicular traffic and 
neglect could affect the 
property. 

Restoration of the Qhopaq Ñon 
and environmental protection, 
especially with regard to the 
treatment of water passing 
under the bridge, and the 
protection of the landscape, is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

As it is bordered by the 
Pan-American Highway 
and agricultural land, 
there is no extraction of 
natural resources. 

Pulcas - Toya A 
segment 

(EC-PTA-02/CS2011) 

Being located on high- 
demand agricultural land, 
the heritage road can be 
adapted for removal of 
producís. 

The land around the 
road is agricultural, with 
families settled there 
for years. There is no 
rural growth but the 
environment must be 
regulated. 

As the land is used for 
agriculture, this affects the 
site as it is the only route 
for removing the producís. 

The cultural and environmental 
tourism sector can be 
promoted. 

There is no mining activity 
in the area around the 
road. 

The area is purely 
agricultural and there are 
no forests. 

Pulcas - Toya B 
segment 

(EC-PTB-03/CS-2011) 

As the road goes over 
the top of the mountain 
it would be expensive to 
carry out infrastructure 
works. 

Given its location and 
accessibility, rural growth 
would not be feasible at 
the moment. 

There is intense 
agricultural activity on the 
slopes near the road. 

The cultural and environmental 
tourism sector can be 
promoted. 

There is no mining activity 
in the area around the 
road. 

The area is purely 
agricultural and there are 
no forests. 

Mariscal Sucre - El 
Tambo segment 

(EC-ME-04/CS-2011) 

Given its location in the 
urban-rural area there 
are road-paving projects 
underway. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 
sector. 

Inhabitants in the 
environment of the road 
are adapting it according 
to their needs. 

Restoration of the Qhopaq 

Ñon as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

There is no mining activity 
in the area around the 
road. 

The area is purely 
agricultural and there are 
no forests. 

La Paz - Quebrada 
Túpala segment 

(EC-LQ-05/C-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
affect the original layout 
or the infrastructure of the 
oíd road. 

The area around the road 
is unpopulated. 


Restoration of the Qhopaq 

Ñon as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity 

Logging activities. 

Loma Virgen - 
Chiquito segment 

(EC-LC-06/C-2011) 

No infrastructure works 
due to the property’s 
location in a gorge. 

The land around the 
road is agricultural, with 
families settled there for 
years. There is no rural 
growth. 

The road has very little 
pedestrian traffic. 

Restoration of the Qhopaq 

Ñon as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity 

No extraction of natural 
resources due to its 
location in a gorge. 




















Juan Montalvo- 
Cabuyal segment 

(EC-JC-07/CS-2011) 

The road has been affected 
by the construction of a 
road that cuts the Andean 
Road System to give access 
to agricultural lands. 

The land around the 
road is agricultural, with 
families settled there 
for years. There is no 
rural growth nearJuan 
Montalvo. 

The opening of a new road 
that crosses the Andean 

Road System affects 
the environment and 
landscape. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

Traditional practice of 
extracting bushes and tree 
felling for domestic use. 

Pimán - Caranqui 

(EC-PC-08/CS-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
affectthe original layout 
or the infrastructure of the 
oíd road. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 

sector. 


Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Campana Pucará - 
Quitoloma 

(EC-CQ-09/CS-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
affectthe original layout 
or the infrastructure of the 
oíd road. 

The area around the road 
is unpopulated. 


Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Nagsiche - Panzaleo 

(EC-NP-10/CS-2011) 

The road is affected by 
being paral leí to the oil 
pipeline. 

The area around the road 
is unpopulated. 

Constant maintenance 
of the oil pipeline means 
the road is affected at one 
section. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

Logging activity in the 
pine forest. 

Achupallas-lngapirca 

(EC-AI-11/CS-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
affectthe original layout 
or the infrastructure of the 
oíd road. 

The road crosses several 
rural urban areaswhich 
could lead to population 
growth around the road, 
so the environment must 
be regulated. 

Agricultural and forestry 
activities affect the 
environmental and 
landscape surroundings 
of the oíd Andean Road at 
different points along this 
section. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

Currently no mining 
activity. 

There is currently strong 
pressure to expand the 
agricultural frontier in the 
upper parts of the road. 
Logging and extraction of 
small bushes for domestic 

use. 

Palcañan Grande - 
Palcañan Chico 

(EC-PGPC-12/C-2011) 

No infrastructure works, 
due to the geographical 
location. 

The area around the road 
is unpopulated. 

Use of the road for 
moving livestock affects its 
structure. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

There is currently no 
mining activity. 


El Tambo -Honorato 
Vázquez 

(EC-EH-13/CS-2011) 

Given its location in the 
urban-rural area there 
are road-improvement 
projects. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 

sector. 

Inhabitants in the 
environment of the road 
are adapting it according 
to their needs. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Cerro de Cojitambo 
(Loma Curiquinga)- 
Rumiurco 

(EC-CR-14/CS-2011) 

Given its location in the 
urban-rural area there 
are road-improvement 
projects. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 

sector. 

Inhabitants in the 
environment of the road 
are adapting it according 
to their needs. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection is 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

Stone quarry in the area. 


















Pachamama -Llacao 

(EC-PL-15/C-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
aflfect the original layout 
orthe infrastructure ofthe 
oíd road. 

The area around the road 
is unpopulated. 


Restoration ofthe Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservaron of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Llaviuco - Llaviuco 

(EC-LL-16/CS-2011) 

Regulated, due to being a 
nature reserve. 

No reserve. 

All activity ¡s regulated due 
to being located within the 
reserve. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Mamamag - 
Mamamag 

(EC-MM-17/CS-2011) 

Regulated, due to being a 
nature reserve. 

None. 

All activity ¡s regulated due 
to being located within the 
reserve. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Paredones - 
Paredones 

(EC-PP-18/CS-2011) 

None, as it is a declared 
heritage site. 

No growth possible, as it is 
regulated by law. 

Tourism. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Hierba Buena-Hierba 
Buena 

(EC-HH-19/C-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
affectthe original layout 
or the infrastructure of the 
oíd road. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 

sector. 

Tourism. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


San Antonio - San 
Antonio 

(EC-SASA-20/CS-2011) 

Currently there are no 
road projects that could 
affectthe original layout 
or the infrastructure of the 
oíd road. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 

sector. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Santa Martha -Santa 
Martha 

(EC-SS-21/CS-2011) 

The road has been 
affected. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to its 
location in the rural-urban 

sector. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Botija Paqui - Botija 
Paqui 

(EC-BP-22/C-2011) 

The road has been affected 
by agricultural activity. 

None, as it is located on 
prívate land. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration ofthe Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

















Caragshillo -Cañaro- 
Tuncarta 

(EC-CT-23/CS-2011) 

Being located in an urban 
area, there are road 
improvement projects. 

Could be an area of 
expansión due to ¡ts 
location ¡n the rural-urban 

sector. 

Inhabitants ¡n the 
environment of the road 
are adapting ¡t according 
to their needs. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservaron of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

Extraction of firewood. 

Oñacapa - Loma de 
Paila (La Zarza) 

(EC-OL-24/CS-2011) 

No infrastructure works. 

The area around the road 
¡s unpopulated. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Ciudadela -Vinoyaco 
Grande 

(EC-CV-25/CS-2011) 

No infrastructure works. 

The area around the road 
¡s unpopulated. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 


Quebrada Huatuchi 
-Plaza del Inca -Las 
Aradas 

(EC-QS-26/CS-2011) 

The road has been affected 
in the area of Las Aradas, 
which has been widened 
to facilítate the removal of 
agricultural producís. 

The area around the road 
¡s unpopulated. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

Extraction of firewood. 

Jimbura - Puente Roto 

(EC-JP-27/C-2011) 

No infrastructure works. 

The area around the road 
¡s unpopulated. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential for the conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

Extraction of firewood. 

San José - 
Llamacanchi - Las 

Limas 

(EC-SL-28/CS-2011) 

No infrastructure works. 

The road crosses several 
rural urban areas and 
could result in growth 
around the road, so the 
environment must be 
regulated. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Restoration of the Qhapaq 

Ñan as well as environmental 
and landscape protection ¡s 
essential forthe conservation of 
the area around the oíd road. 

No mining activity. 

Extraction of firewood. 















PERU 



SOURCES OF PRESSURE - RISK 

Section / Sub-section/ 
Segment 

Infrastructure works 

Urban and rural 
growth 

Current unregulated 
uses 

Potential uses 

Mining activity 

Extraction of natural 

resources 

Plaza Inca Hanan 
Hauk’aypata section/ Plaza 
Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 
sub-section/ Plaza Inca 
Hanan Hauk’aypata, Plaza 
Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata- 
Qollasuyu, Plaza Inca 

Hanan Hauk’aypata- 
Kuntisuyu, Plaza Inca 

Hanan Hauk’aypata- 
Chinchaysuyu, Plaza Inca 
Hanan Hauk’aypata- 
Antisuyu segments 
(PE-PH-01/CS-2011) 

Maintenance, cleaning, 
street-paving and flagging 
of pavements (to maintain 
identityand integrity). 
Sanitation works. 

Located within the urban 
area of the city of Cusco. 

None. 

Local communication. 
Research. 

Interpretation centres. 
Culture tourism. 
Gastronomic tourism . 

None. 

None. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Cusco - 
Urcos subsection 
/ Portada Rumiqolqa 
- Ch’uspitacana, 
Ch’uspitacana- 
Andahuaylillas, Oropesa- 
Piñipampa segment 
((PE-CD-02/CS-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco - 
Urcos road. 

Opening of dirt roads. 

Development in the 
Piñipampa area. 

Agriculture. 

Mining. 

Local communication. 
Research. 

Sustained agricultural 
production (reuse ofthe 
terraces). 

Informal (¡Ilegal). 

Extraction of clay. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Urcos - 
Combapata subsection 
/ Cusipata-Santa Cruz 
de Occobamba Norte 
segment 

((PE-CD-03/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco - 
Sicuani road. 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco - 
Puno railway line. 

Urban growth in Santa 

Cruz de Ocobamba Sur. 

Expansión ofthe 
agricultural frontier near 
the road. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Combapata 
- La Raya subsection / 
Machaqmarka-Raqchi - 
Qquea segment 
(PE-CD-04/CS-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Opening of dirt roads. 

Street paving and sanitation 
works. 

Located within the town 
of Raqchi. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 


















Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Combapata 
- La Raya subsection 
/ Vilcanota - La Raya 
segment 

(PE-CD-05/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco - 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Construction of roads. 

Dispersed population 
centres. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / La Raya - 
Ayaviri subsection / 

Pancca - Buena Vista, 
Chuquibambilla - Qhesqa 
segment 

(PE-CD-06/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Construction of roads. 

Dispersed population 
centres. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Burning of grassland. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Ayaviri -Juliaca 
subsection / Ventilla- 
Colquejahua-Pacaje - 
Pukara segment 
(PE-CD-07/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Construction of roads. 

Dispersed population 
centres. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Burning of grassland. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Ayaviri -Juliaca 
subsection 
/ Q’omer Moqo - 
Nicasio, Nicasio-Calapuja 
segment 

(PE-CD-08/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Opening of dirt roads. 

Street paving 

and sanitation works. 

Construction of roads. 

Dispersed population 
centres. 

Urban growth in the town 
of Nicasio. 

Agriculture. 

Livestock farming. 

Burning of grassland. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Juliaca - Puno 
subsection / Paucarcolla 
- Yanamayo segment 

(PE-CD-09/CS-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Street paving and sanitation 
works. 

Construction of roads. 

Urban growth in 

Paucarcolla. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Livestock farming. 

Burning of grassland. 

Sustained agricultural 
production. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Puno-Juli 
subsection /Yanamayo- 
Kancharani Kancharani 
- Andenes Andenes 
Jayllihuaya 
segment 

(PE-CD-10/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno - Desaguadero road. 
Maintenance ofthe Cusco- 
Puno railway line. 

Construction of roads. Street 
paving and sanitation works. 

Urban growth in the 
Andenes area. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Livestock farming. 

Sustained agricultural 
production (reuse ofthe 
terraces). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Puno - Juli 
subsection / Jayllihuaya - 
Ichu segment 

(PE-CD-11/C-2011) 

Construction of roads. Street 
paving and sanitation works. 

Urban growth in the 
Jayllihuaya e Ichu area. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 
















Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Juli - 
Desaguadero subsection 
/ Juli-Cruz Pata - Ccaje, 

Cruz Pata-Ccaje- 
Sisipampa segment 
(PE-CD-12/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Puno- 
Desaguadero road. 

Opening of dirt roads. 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Burning of grassland. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Juli - 
Desaguadero subsection / 
Ccaje-Sisipampa - Pomata 
segment 

(PE-CD-13/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Puno- 
Desaguadero road. 
Construction of roads. 

Opening of dirt roads. 

Street paving and sanitation 
works. 

Disorderly urban growth 
in the area of Sisipampa 
and near the Aseroni A.S. 

Mining. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Burning of grassland. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Juli - 
Desaguadero subsection / 
Pomapata - Chaca Chaca 
segment 

(PE-CD-14/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Puno- 
Desaguadero road. 
Construction of roads. Street 
paving and sanitation works. 

Urban growth in the areas 
of Pueblo Libre, Sajo and 
Chaca chaca. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Livestock farming. 

Burning of grassland. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Cusco - Desaguadero 
section / Juli - 
Desaguadero subsection 
/ Arbolera - Parcco Chua 
Chua segment 
(PE-CD-15/C-2011) 

Maintenance ofthe Puno- 
Desaguadero road. 

Opening of dirt roads. 

Urban growth in the 

Parcco Chua Chua area. 

Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Livestock farming. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Ollantaytambo - 
Lares-Valle Laceo 
section / Huacahuasi - 
Choquecancha subsection 
/ Patacancha-Huacahuasi, 
Huacahuasi-Machucucho 
segment 

(PE-OL-16/CS-2011) 

Construction of roads and 
sanitation works. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 
Existential tourism. 

Production centres. 
Existential tourism. 
Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Extraction offirewood. 

Ollantaytambo - 
Lares-Valle Laceo 
section / Huacahuasi 
- Choquecancha 
subsection / Machucucho- 
Choquecancha segment 
(PE-OL-17/C-2011) 

Construction of roads. and 
opening of dirt roads. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Ollantaytambo - Lares 
-Valle Laceo section 
/ Choqecancha - 
Paucarpata subsection 
/ Choquecancha - 
Paucarpata segment 
(PE-OL-18/CS-2011) 

Construction of roads and 
sanitation works. 

Urban growth in the 
Choquecancha area. 

Adventure tourism. 
Existential tourism. 

Existential tourism. 
Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Extraction offirewood 
(extensive) 
















Ollantaytambo - Lares 
-Valle Laceo section 
/ Paucarpata - Walla 
subsection / Paucarpata- 
Ichuca, Ichuca-Walla 
segment 

(PE-OL-19/CS-2011) 

Construction of roads and 
sanitation works. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 
Existential tourism. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Extraction of firewood 
(extensive). 

Section Ollantaytambo - 
Lares-Valle Laceo /Walla- 
Churuqmayo subsection 
/ Ichuca-Walla,Walla- 
Kintama segment 
(PE-OL-20/C-2011) 

Unreported. 

Dispersed populations. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Extraction of firewood 
(extensive). 

Ollantaytambo - Lares - 
Valle Laceo section / Walla 
- Churuqmayo subsection 
/ Kintama-Tawis,Tawis - 
Puente Ollanta segment 
(PE-OL-21/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Dispersed populations. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Extraction of firewood 
(extensive). 

Vitkus - Choquequirao 
section / Vitkus - 
Abra Choqetakarpu 
subsection /Vitkus-Abra 
Choqetakarpu segment 
(PE-VCH-22/CS-2011) 

Opening of dirt roads. 

Dispersed population 
centres. 

Adventure tourism 
Agriculture (expansión of 
the agricultural frontier). 
Livestock farming. 

Mining. 

Production centres. 
Existential tourism. 
Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Informal (¡Ilegal). 

Extraction of wood and 
minerals (gold and silver). 

Vitkus - Choquequirao 
section /Vitkus-Abra 
Choqetakarpu subsection 
/ Inca Mach'ay- 
Samarinapata segment 
(PE-VCH-23/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Vitkus - Choquequirao 
section / Abra 

Choqetakarpu - 
Choquequirao subsection 
/ Abra Choqetakarpu- 
Toroyoq segment 
(PE-VCH-24/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Vitkus - Choquequirao 
section / Abra 

Choqetakarpu - 
Choquequirao subsection 
/ Toroyoq-Kutacoca 
segment 

(PE-VCH-25/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Existence of grazing 
ranches. 

Adventure tourism. 
Agriculture (extensive). 
Livestock farming 
(extensive). 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 
















Vitkus - Choquequirao 
section / Abra 

Choqetakarpu - 
Choquequirao subsection 
/ Kutacoca-Choquequirao 
segment 

(PE-VCH-26/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Adventure tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Tramo Quewe/ Sub tramo 
Quewe - Winchiri/ Sección 
Chiwuanquiri 
(Q’eswachaka Bridge) 

(PE-PQ-27/C-2011) 

Road building. 

Unreported. 

Adventure tourism. 

Research. 

Interpretation centres. 
Existential tourism. 

Nature tourism. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa -Pachacamac 
section /Xauxa-Masho 
subsection / Ninamachay 
- Pongo segment 

Ipas Grande 
(PE-XP-28/C-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Re use of stones from 
the road fortemporary 
ranches and livestock 
enclosures. 

Burning of pastures. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 
section /Xauxa-Masho 
subsection /Viscamachay 
- Quebrada Escalera 
and Quebrada Escalera - 
Yuraccancha segments 
Quebrada Escalera (PE- 
XP-29/C-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Reuse of stones for 
temporary ranches, 
livestock enclosures and 
Coastal defences. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 
section / Xauxa-Masho 
andMasho- Huarochirí 
subsections / Portachuelo 
- Laguna Escalera, 

Laguna Escalera - Masho 
and Masho - Piticocha 
segments 

Portachuelo - Piticocha 

(PE-XP-30/CS-2011), 

Sitio Arqueológico 

Pirca Pirca 

(PE-XP-31/S-2011) 

Repair of the Tanta - 
Huachipampa dirt road, 
which afFects the structures 
at the Tambo Real 
archaeological site. 
Construction of the 
Paucarcocha reservoir i.5km 
from the road, near the town 
ofTanta. 

Unreported. 

Reuse of stones in 
temporary ranches and 
livestock enclosures. 

Tourism (walks or 
trekking). 

Ecotourism (part of 
the road is within the 

Ñor Yauyos - Cochas 
Landscape Reserve). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Section Xauxa - 
Pachacamac / Masho 
- Huarochirí subsection / 
San Juan de Tantaranche 
-Huarochirí segment 
Chiclla-Huarochirí 
(PE-XP-32/C-2011) 

TheAndean Road System 
is currently affected by the 
repair of a dirt road. 

Urban growth in the town 
of Huarochirí (Mala river 
basin). 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier. 
Intensive agriculture 
on the slopes, with little 
technical planning, which 
affects stability and 
increases soil loss. 
Communal work to 
maintain the road, without 
technical supervisión. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Felling of trees (wood 
cutting). 















Xauxa - Pachacamac 
section / Antioquia- 
Cieneguilla subsection/ 
Cacila Alto - Chillaco 
segment 

Cochahuayco - Chamana 

(PE-XP-33/CS-2011) 

Construction of electrical 
infrastructure at the Tanquire 
archaeological site. 

Unreported. 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier at the 
Tanquire archaeological 
site. 

Communal work to 
maintain the road, without 
technical supervisión. 

Tourism (walks and 
trekking). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 
section / Antioquia - 
Cieneguilla subsection/ 
Sisicaya - Santa Rosa de 
Chontay segment 

Canturilla - Nieve Nieve 
(PE-XP-34/C-2011) 

Sitio Arqueológico 

Nieve Nieve 
(PE-XP-35/S-2011) 

Unreported 

Urban growth in the town 
of Nieve Nieve. 

Agricultural activities 
such as the expansión of 
cultivation areas affect 
the archaeological sites 
of Nieve Nieve and 
Balconcillo de Avillay. 
Similarly, irrigation water 
pipes affect the road 
and the Nieve Nieve 
archaeological site (water 
filtration). 

Tourism (walks and 
trekking). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 
Section/ Antioquia - 
Cieneguilla subseccion/ 
Santa Rosa de Chontay - 
Molle segment 

Complejo arqueológico 
Anchucaya - Santa Rosa - 
Antivales 
(PE-XP-36/S-2011), 

Chontay 

(PE-XP-37/C-2011) 

The road is currently affected 
by power lines near the town 
of Santa Rosa de Chontay. 

Urban growth in the 
town of Santa Rosa de 
Chontay, affecting the 
archaeological site of 
Anchucaya - Sta Rosa - 
Antivales. 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier near 
the archaeological site of 
Anchucaya - Sta Rosa - 
Antivales. 

Tourism (walks and 
trekking). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 
section / Cieneguilla- 
Pachacamac subsection 
/ Molle - Huarangal 
segment 

Sitio Arqueológico Molle 
(PE-XP-38/S-2011) 

Sitio Arqueológico 

Huaycán de Cieneguilla 

(PE-XP-39/S-2011) 

Repair of paths at the 
archaeological site of 

Huaycán de Cieneguilla. 

Urban growth of the 

Human Settlement 

Huaycán de Cieneguilla, 
as well as the terraces and 
housing. 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier near 
the Molle archaeological 
site. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Xauxa - Pachacamac 
section / Cieneguilla - 
Pachacamac subsection / 
Quebrada Verde - 
Pachacamac segment 
Santuario Arqueológico de 
Pachacamac 
(PE-XP-40/CS-2011) 

A road divides the 

Pachacamac archaeological 
site. 

Continuous urban 
growth. The Human 
Settlement Julio C. 

Tello is currently 
near the Pachacamac 
archaeological site. 

Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier 
near the Pachacamac 
archaeological site. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 














Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Huánuco Pampa -Ayash 
subsection / Sección 
Huánuco Pampa - 
Huaricashash segment 
Complejo Arqueológico 
Monumental Huánuco 
Pampa 

(PE-HH-41/CS-2011) 

A dirt road crosses the 

Andean Road System. 

Project for an aerodrome 
(Antamina) under review, 
near the archaeological site 
of Huánuco Pampa. 

Housing construction 
near the Huánuco Pampa 
archaeological site. 

Agriculture (construction 
of small farms) and 
livestock farming 
(extensive grazing), with 
building of enclosures 
near the road. 

Unreported. 

Mining and quarry 
excavation on the right 
bank of the Vizcarra river. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Huánuco Pampa-Ayash 
subsection / Huánuco 

Pampa -Huaricashash 
segment 

Huaricashash 

(PE-HH-42/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Population growth of 
Huaricashash, near the 
archaeological site and 
the road. 

Agriculture (construction 
of small farms), livestock 
farming (extensive 
grazing) with building of 
enclosures near the road. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Huánuco Pampa-Ayash 
subsection /1 Huaricasha 
- Isco segment 

Inka Patsacan 
(PE-HH-43/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Agriculture (crops on 
the slopes) and livestock 
farming (extensive 
grazing) near the road. 
Inadequate maintenance 
of the road at the 

Estanque to Tambo Chico 
section. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Huánuco Pampa-Ayash 
subsection /Tambo Chico 
-Taparaku segment 
Quebrada Cashan - 
Taparaku 

(PE-HH-44/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Construction of a school 
and housing next to the 
archaeological site of 
Taparaku. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) near 
the archaeological site 
of Taparakucon, with 
construction of livestock 
enclosures. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Huánuco Pampa-Ayash 
subsection /Taparaku- 
Tambo de Llata segment 
Tambo de Llata 
(PE-HH-45/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Construction of 
temporary ranches near 
the Tambo de Llata 
archaeological site. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) near 
the archaeological site 
of Tambo de Llata, with 
construction of livestock 
enclosures. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 













Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Huánuco Pampa-Ayash 
subsection / Inka 

Hamash-Ayash segment 
Inka Hamash - Rayan 

Patac 

(PE-HH-46/CS-2011) 

Electricity poles between 
Huamanín and Ayash, 

Population growth in 
Huamanín. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) 
near the road, with 
construction of livestock 
enclosures in Inka 

Hamash and Huamanín. 

Tourist use of Qhcipaq 

Ñan at the Pampa de 
Huamanin-Ayash sector. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash - Canrash 
subsection / Ayash-Taulli 
segment 

Puente de Ayash - Tambo 
Jircan 

(PE-HH-47/CS-2011) 

Road and power line at 

Ayash. 

Population growth in 

Ayash. 

Agriculture (intensive 
crops on the slopes, 
causing instability near the 
Ayash area), inadequate 
reconstruction and 
maintenance of the road 
(stone steps at Ayash). 

Tourist use of Qhapaq Ñan 
at the Pampa de Ayash - 
Soledad de Tambo sector. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash - Canrash 
subsection / Ayash - Taulli 
segment 

Wayno Patac-Taulli 

(PE-HH-48/CS-2011) 

Instalment of electricity 
poles at the Ahuac Chico 
archaeological site. 

Unreported. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) 
near the road, with 
construction of livestock 
enclosures in Tambo Jircan 
and Soledad de Tambo. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash - Canrash 
subsection / Taulli - 
Tambillo segment 

Allpachaca - Tambillo 
(PE-HH-49/CS-2011) 

Unreported 

Unreported. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) 
near the road, with 
construction of livestock 
enclosures in Tambillo. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash - Canrash 
subsection / Tambillo - 
Pincosh segment 

Tsuko Koto- Pincosh 
(PE-HH-50/CS-2011) 

Dirt roads from Soledad 
de Tambo to Huari. 
Construction of the road to 
Huachis, near the Andean 

Road System. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash - Canrash 
subsection / Cajay- 
Huaritambo, Huaritambo 
- Sharco segment 
Huaritambo-Ushnu 
(PE-HH-51/CS-2011) 

Construction of a sanitation 
network on the road at 
Huaritambo. 

A dirt road crosses the the 
Andean Road System. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) 
near the road, with 
construction of livestock 
enclosures near the road 
and the archaeological 
sites of Ushnu and 
Huaritambo. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 















Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash- Canrash 
subsection / Otutococha - 
QÑ-HH-051 segment 

Cerro Jircancha - Cerro 

Torre 

(PE-HH-52/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) 
near the road, with 
construction of 
livestock enclosures at 
the Pallahuachanga II 
archaeological site and a 
dry-stone wall built over 
the original walls. 

The Chaskis Run goes 
through the Inca Naani 
(organised by the 
municipalities of Callejón 
de Conchucos and NGOs 
involved in the area). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Ayash - Canrash 
subsection / QÑ-HH-051 
Site - Inka Misana 
segment 

Maraycaila- Inca Misana 

(PE-HH-53/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

The Chaskis Run goes 
through the Inca Naani 
(organised by the 
municipalities of Callejón 
de Conchucos and NGOs 
involved in the area). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Canrash - Villegas 
subsection / Canrash - 
Torrepampa segment 
Canrash - Torrepampa 
(PE-HH-54/C-2011) 

Compacted gravel roads and 
electricity pylons nearthe 
road at Canransh. 

Construction of housing, 
invading parts of the 
road at Canrash and 
Torrepampa. 

Agriculture, with 
construction of small 
farms and perimeter 
fences which are 
encroaching on the road, 
and livestock farming 
(extensive grazing). 
Maintenance on the 
road carried out without 
technical advice. 

The Chaskis Run goes 
through the Inca Naani 
(organised by the 
municipalities of Callejón 
de Conchucos and NGOs 
involved in the area). 
Government tourism 
projects in Carlos Fermín 
Fitzcarrald Province. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Canrash - Villegas 
subsection / Lomas de 
Huarin- Matacocha, 

Pomas - Potocza segment 

Moyabamba-Potocza 

(PE-HH-55/C-2011) 

Construction of a local road 
to the south of Potocza, 
which resulted in the partial 
loss of the Andean Road 
System. 

Unreported. 

Maintenance on the 
road carried out without 
technical advice. 

The Chaskis Run goes 
through the Inca Naani 
(organised by the 
municipalities of Callejón 
de Conchucos and NGOs 
involved in the area). 

Mining projects in the 

Casca district. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section 
/ Canrash - Villegas 
subsection / Cotacancha - 
Alturas de Torre segment 
Cotocancha - Alturas de 
Torre 

(PE-HH-56/CS-2011) 

Unreported 

Unreported. 

Agriculture (construction 
of small farms) and 
livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) near 
the road, with building 
of enclosures at the 
archaeological sites. 

Burning of scrubland 
without technical 
supervisión at the 
Quinrraycueva-Pariachuco 
section. 

The Chaskis Run goes 
through the Inca Naani 
(organised by the 
municipalities of Callejón 
de Conchucos and NGOs 
involved in the area). 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 














Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Villegas - Santa Clara 
deTulpo subsection 
/ Quinrraycueva - 
Pariachuco segment 
Quinrraycueva - 
Pariachuco 
(PE-HH-57/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) near 
the road. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 
Villegas - Santa Clara 
deTulpo subsection 
/ Pariachuco -Tauli 
segment 

Pachachaca - Tauli 

(PE-HH-58/CS-2011) 

Unreported. 

Housing construction at 
the archaeological site of 
Tauli II. 

Agriculture (construction 
of small farms) and 
livestock farming 
(extensive grazing) 
activities near the road 
with building of livestock 
enclosures at Tauli II 
archaeological site. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Huánuco Pampa - 
Huamachuco section / 

Santa Clara de Tulpo - 
Huamachuco subsection 
/ Escalerilla - Coshuro - 
Cerro Huaylas segment 
Escalerilla / Casa Blanca- 
Cerro Huaylillas / Cushuro 
(PE-HH-59/C-2011) 

A dirt road cuts and overlaps 
theAndean Road System in 
the extreme south. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Unreported. 

Informal (¡Ilegal) mining, 
such as the extraction of 
coal in the Huaylillas hill 
district of Cachicadan. 

Unreported. 

Aypate- Las Pircas section 
/ Aypate - El Arco segment 
Complejo Arqueológico 
de Aypate 

(PE-ALP-60/CS-2011) 

There is a dirt road. 

Grazing of animáis. 
Expansión of the 
agricultural frontier on 
the slopes, previously 
occupied by natural forest. 

Agriculture - uncontrolled 
burning of pastures. 

Unregulated tourism. 

Unreported. 

Extraction oftimberand 
firewood. 













4.b.2. ENVIRONMENTAL PRESSURES 

The main climatic factors that threaten the road sections and sites associated with Qhapaq Ñan are as follows: 


Precipitation 

The water flow systems which are formed by precipitation create season- 
al waterways and gullies that have a significant impact on the road, lead- 
ing to undermining, depression and loss of road-edge definition. This as- 
pect is more pronounced in steeper areas, where sections of the road have 
been transformed into waterways, as rainwater management works on the 
road have deteriorated, and become ineffective. In other areas, rainwater is 
drained by seasonally active natural channels that cross the road at various 
points. In these areas, the track is not visible, and it is possible that it is only 
demarcated by use, disappearing in the rainy season. 

Temperature and humidity 

The geographical position and climatic conditions in the Andean región are 
heavily influenced by changes in temperature, being very hot during the day 
and mostly coid at night, which affect the stability of the natural compo- 
nents of the environment surrounding the road and which, in some cases, 
affect the infrastructure material due to the sudden changes of temperature. 

Humidity and the existence of clusters of edaphological substrates, and 
clays used in binding mortar construction elements are also weakened by 
hydrolysis phenomena or continuous cycles of volume or saline change 
which, in combination, cause the breaking up and loss of bonding material 
in the masonry, thus losing its function. This results in a faulty construction 
system, particularly with regard to retaining walls and low walls and the 
re-routing and retention of tributaries and bridges. The alteration of these 
elements is also associated with changes in temperature, causing thermo- 
clasty. Humidity is also responsible for the growth and adhesión of certain 
lichens that destabilise the materials used to build the structures of Qhapaq 
Ñan. 


Wind 

effects resulting from wind erosión are constant and cause the disintegra- 
tion of constituent materials that give unity to the construction system, 
mainly at the jointing. The wind also causes the accumulation of residual 
organic material and clay in the gutter of the road and on the surface of the 
construction elements, creating a favourable substrate for biological growth. 

In addition, the wind carries fine particles that are not only abrasive to stone 
materials but, when they settle, they form heaps that cover construction ele¬ 
ments, the road gutter and the sites, creating visibility problems. 

Pollution 

There is a possibility of physical and Chemical changes caused by environ- 
mental pollution derived from mining operations in the Antofagasta región, 
which affect the Turi site (large copper mine on the outskirts of Calama), 
producing an extensive cloud which could result in corrosive gases sus¬ 
pended in the atmosphere and, in rainy seasons, acid rain. To either confirm 
or reject this hypothesis the required studies must be conducted. 

Vegetation 

There is a generalised population of micro flora on the rocks that make up 
the road and its associated structures, as well as in the archaeological sites. 
Although no biological identification has been undertaken, microorganisms 
are probably lichens, the growth of which can affect the composition of the 
rock depending on the growth of its rhizomes and the excretion of acidic 
substances. However, the main contribution ofthis microbiological species 
is that, together with the traces of clay that constitute the filler and jointing 
material, and salvaged soil and organic materials, they provide a nutritive 
substrate for the growth of higher level plants. 

The impact of higher plant growth on the structural elements of the road 
and the site, particularly on the walls and low walls, is seen in their tendency 


to take root in the gaps in the structures, causing weakness and causing the 
loss ofjointing material. The growth of higher plants on these construction 
elements is considerable, as they provide the proper conditions for biotic 
development, offering shade, greater moisture, substrate and containment 
of its roots. Where plants are growing on the track of the road, these de- 
velop under similar conditions: in gaps caused by erosión, or in piles of 
salvaged stone, as a smooth surface makes it difficult for plants to take hold, 
the wind constantly sweeps across it and evaporation conditions prevent 
them from taking root. The impact of biotic pressure is progressive, given 
the continued growth of plants, but treatment must be approached with 
caution because, in some cases, the roots are what hold the rocks together 
and lend stability to the construction element. 

4.b.3. NATURAL DISASTERS AND RISK PREPAREDNESS 


In general, the natural hazards that affect Qhapaq Ñan are earthquakes, 
floods caused by heavy rains, and volcanic activity hazards. 

Earthquakes 

Much of the seismic activity in the Andean región is related to the sub- 
duction of the Nazca píate beneath the South American píate. Earthquakes 
with deep epicentres nearthe protected areas can cause significant physical 
destruction of Qhapaq Ñan. 

Earthquakes are probably the cause of the most dramatic deterioration and 
even collapse of structures and sites at the various sections and damage to 
the retaining walls, shrines and other structures that form part of, or are 
associated with, the segments of Qhapaq Ñan. 

Prevention and seismic risk-reduction measures inelude reinforcing the 
structures and sites, the retaining walls and associated structures on the 
roads. Moreover, safe areas need to be identified for visitors in the vicinity 
of the sites and a disaster manual prepared with respect to earthquakes and 
other potentially disastrous natural events. 


Fauna 


Damage to the subsoil and associated archaeological sites caused by higher 
level animáis —including rodents— has been included in this category for 
two reasons: fírstly, in relation to their effeets on the composition and sta¬ 
bility of the land; and secondly, their effect on the evidence of the material 
culture of places of regional archaeological importance that have not been 
previously studied. 

The impact, in most cases, has resulted in stratigraphic intrusión and the 
removal of archaeological material, including ceramics, lithics and bones. 
The presence of superficial archaeological material at the sites and in the 
gutter of the road itself is of particular importance because the increased 
visibility of archaeological remains in turn increases the risk of looting and 
the removal of archaeological evidence by uncontrolled tourism. 


Floods 

Floods do not pose direct risks to the sites and roads of Qhapaq Ñan. How- 
ever, rainfall does cause two important effeets. 

The first of these occurs in areas with steep slopes, where rainfall can trigger 
the occurrence of landslides. The second, and most serious effect, is water 
erosión. This creates gullies in the road, or the road is used as a drainage 
path for the rain, in sectors where rainwater management works have been 
damaged or have disappeared completely. 

Volcanic activity 

A large part of Qhapaq Ñan has been built in volcanic areas, although the 
most at-risk sections are in Colombia and Chile. Owing to their proximity 
to the volcano, the road and associated sites could be affected in the event 
of major eruptions of pyroclastic flow, pyroclastic fall and ash. The latter is 
more common in smaller eruptions. 


Landslides and blockfalls 

Landslides and rockfalls need some event to trigger them, which may be 
earthquakes, heavy rainfall or vibrations caused by nearby anthropogenic 
activity (such as mining). They normally occur on very steep slopes and also 
depend on the composition of the soil and the vegetation cover of the area. 

The risk prevention measures that need to be adopted to minimise the risk 
of landslides inelude: the creation of retaining works to reduce the risks 
of the collapse of archaeological structures; the introduction of signposts 
and clear demarcation of danger areas for visitors; the need to maintain a 


distance from the steeper slopes in order to protect visitors and structures. 
In the case of the roads, rainwater management in the area should be im- 
proved to reduce the possibility of triggering landslides. It is also necessary 
to restore existing retaining elements at the various segments, which have 
mainly disappeared due to the loss of traditional systems of use, mainte- 
nance, and repair of the roads. 

Conservation of the structures and minimisation of the risks to which they 
are exposed by natural hazards, requires two main actions to be taken; to 
reinforce the structures and to implement an on-going preventive mainte- 
nance plan. 


4.b.4. PRESSURES DUE TO VISITOR OR TOURIST INFLUENCE 


There is currently no estímate of the intensity of visitor use in the nominat- 
ed areas. However, as previously indicated, the main problem is not caused 
directly by visits to the sites, but by the lack of control, appropriate infra- 
structure and information fortourists. 

In the case of the roads, increased traffic along the track of the road, con- 
trary to altering it, can become a mechanism to support its conservation, 
thus re-establishing the main function of the paths: to be used. Permanent 
use of the road would control the problem of vegetation on the track, re¬ 
duce the amount of foreign material on the path and help level the track. 
However, tourist use will also require the implementation of works to re¬ 
store the functionality of the road, especially with regard to the manage¬ 
ment of rainwater, retaining elements and other works to mitígate landslide 
hazards, etc., which will later need to be constantly maintained, as they were 
when Qhapaq Ñan had a permanent use as a route for communication and 
exchange between the places it connected. 

At the sites, however, we need to regúlate the number of visitors allowed at 
any one time, provide ethical and interpretive signage, delinéate restrict- 
ed areas (whether for conservation purposes or because of natural hazards 
such as landslides) and carry out guided tours. This is because of the sus- 
ceptibility of the structures to damage by human action, the loss of centers, 
and the danger of landslides. 


In general, it is not thought that tourist use of the sites and roads would 
directly alter the way of life of the local communities, as they currently use 
these properties on a sporadic basis, if they use them at all. However, there 
are two aspeets which need to be considered: firstly, some sections are occa- 
sionally used for traditional activities (religious, productive, etc.), which need 
to be protected, in relation to the communities' access to the properties and 
out of respect for the privacy of these activities as practiced by the com¬ 
munities. Secondly, is it necessary to consider that, for local communities, 
many places that were formerly inhabited are “strong places" that deserve 
the utmost respect; some of them should not be interfered with, for exam- 
ple, as it is considered a bad ornen. 

Many villagers believe that tourism could be a way of supplementing their 
income, or provide the opportunity to move from primary activities (ex- 
tractive, or subsistence agriculture) to tertiary activities (services), for which 
it is recognised that training is required. Therefore, tourism developed in 
this area should be cuIturally appropriate and involve the active participa¬ 
ron of the communities. 

It is proposed to primarily develop guided tours, as this will allow commu¬ 
nities to generate income by working as guides, for which they must first be 
trained; moreover, guided visits decrease the potential hazards to visitors 
entering areas that have not been adequately prepared and also reduces the 
potential damage to the property, due to activities such as looting, graflñti, 
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4.6. NUMBER OF INHABITANTS WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE PROPERTY AND THE BUFFER ZONE 



AREA OF MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 

BUFFER ZONE 

TOTAL 

YEAR 

ARGENTINA 

Jujuy: Quebrada Grande-Las Escaleras segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Salta: Santa Rosa de Tastil Potrero de Payogasta subsection - Santa Rosa de Tastil segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Salta: Santa Rosa de Tastil Potrero de Payogasta subsection - Abra de Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas subsection 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Salta: Potrero de Payogasta - Los Graneros de la Poma subsection, Las Peras-Sauzalito segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Salta: Complejo Ceremonial Volcán Llullaillaco segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

TucumámComplejo Arqueológico La Ciudacita segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Catamarca: Pucará del Aconquija segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

La Rioja:Los Corrales-Las Pircas subsection 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

San Juan: Angualasto-Colangüil segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

San Juan: Llano de los Leones segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Mendoza: Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca subsection. Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-San Alberto subsection 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Mendoza: Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca subsection. Ranchillos segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca subsection . Tambillitos segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca subsection. Puente del Inca segment 

o 

o 

0 

2001 

BOLIVIA 

Desaguadero-Viacha subsection 

o 

5067 

5067 

2010 

CHILE 

Putre-Zapahuira subsection 

o 

0 

0 

2012 

Incahuasi-Lasana subsection 

o 

0 

0 

2012 

Cupo - Catarpe subsection 

o 

0 

0 

2012 

Camar- Peine subsection 

o 

0 

0 

2012 

Portal del Inca - Finca de Chañaral subsection 

o 

0 

0 

2012 











































COLOMBIA 


Rumichaca segment 

3.000 

40 

3.040 

2011 

San Pedro segment 

250 

25 

275 

2011 

La Cofradía segment 

100 

10 

110 

2011 

La Paz segment 

750 

75 

825 

2011 

Chitarrán segment 

250 

60 

310 

2011 

Rosal de Chapal segment 

300 

60 

360 

2011 

Guapuscal Bajo segment 

150 

100 

250 

2011 

Inantás segment 

25 

15 

40 

2011 

Los Ajos segment 

80 

70 

150 

2011 

ECUADOR 

Rumichaca segment 

100 

8549 

8649 

2010 

Pulcas - Troya A segment 

2100 

3533 

5633 

2010 

Pulcas-Troya B segment 



Mariscal Sucre - El Tambo segment 

3000 

4624 

7624 

2010 

La Paz - Quebrada Túpala segment 

500 

2551 

3051 

2010 

Loma Virgen - Chiquito segment 

318 

900 

1218 

2010 

Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal segment 

4000 

2121 

6121 

2010 

Piman - Caranqui segment 

14000 

4117 

18117 

2010 

Campana Pucará - Quitoloma 

4000 

4579 

8579 

2010 

Nagsiche - Panzaleo segment 

3821 

2000 

5821 

2010 

Achupallas-lngapirca subsection 

8340 

2000 

10340 

2010 

Palcañan Grande - Palcañan Chico segment 

El Tambo - Honorato Vázquez 

547 

400 

947 

2010 

Cerro de Cojitambo (Loma Curiquinga) segment - Rumiurco 

3500 

3506 

7006 

2010 

Pachamama - Llacao segment 

150 

360 

610 

2010 







































Llaviuco- Llaviuco segment 

25558 

25000 

50558 

2010 

Mamamag-Mamamag segment 

Paredones-Paredones segment 

10000 

5387 

15387 

2010 

Hierba Buena - Hierba Buena segment 

4241 

4000 

8241 

2010 

San Antonio - San Antonio segment 

1600 

2387 

3987 

2010 

Santa Martha - Santa Martha segment 

3421 

2000 

5421 

2010 

Botija Paqui- Botija Paqui segment 

3000 

3901 

6901 

2010 

Caragshillo - Cañaro-Tunearía segment 

2500 

518 

3018 

2010 

Oñacapa - Loma de Paila (La Zarza) segment 

587 

1000 

1587 

2010 

Ciudadela - Vinoyaco Grande segment 

15000 

6485 

21485 

2010 

Quebrada Huatuchi - Plaza del Inca - Las Aradas subsection 

3816 

2000 

5816 

2010 

Jimbura - Puente Roto segment 

10000 

4799 

14799 

2010 

PERU 

Place Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata section 

- 

15000 

15000 

PMCH 

-C/Marz.- 

2005 

Cusco - Desaguadero section 

8032 

6777 

14809 

RE 1 2008- 
2009- 

2010. 

INEI 2 

2005- 

2007. 

Ollantaytambo - Lares section 

913 

1433 

2346 

RE 2009- 

2010. 

INEI 2007 

Vitkus - Chokeq’iraw section 

- 

410 

410 

RE 2009 

Quewe section (Bridge Q'eswachaca) 

- 

870 

870 

RE 2009 

Xauxa - Pachacamac section 

- 

10154 

10154 

INEI 2007 
SIFOH 3 

Huanuco Pampa - Huamachuco section 

- 

10370 

10370 

INEI 2007 

Aypate- Las Pircas section 

- 

1199 

1199 

INEI 2007 



1 Ethnographic Record - Cusco 

2 National Institute of Statistics and Informatics (Perú) 

3 The population of the human settlements was obtained from the Household Targeting System (SIFOH) 2010 / Ministry of Economy and Finance (Perú) 
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The Legal Protection of Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System: A groundwork 

for an effective and sustainable framework 


By way of introduction: significance and requirements of the legal framework applicable to 

the site 


As a transnational serial property, the cultural itinerary Qhapaq Ñan, Andean 
Road System, covers the jurisdiction of six countries with their correspond- 
ing regulations at national and local levels, including, in one instance, the 
regulations of seven subnational levels 1 

Being a cultural itinerary, the nomination mainly involves the legislation 
applicable to the protection of cultural properties. Nevertheless, it must also 
adhere to the legislation protecting natural sites which cross or are or adja- 
cent to the site. Additionally, owing to the presence of local and/or indige- 
nous communities within the nominated site, and taking into account the 
criteria under which it is to be inscribed, legislation protecting intangible 
valúes is also relevant. 

In this context, the identification of a legal framework suitable for the pro¬ 
tection of the nominated site requires careful consideration. Aware of this 
need, from the beginning the six nominating countries decided to devote a 
specific chapter of this proposal to develop such framework. 

The preparatory process of this chapter lasted from 2006 to 2012 and con- 
sisted of contact via email and six coordination meetings. Throughout the 
process, which ran parallel to the general preparation of the nomination, 
the legal experts appointed by the nominating countries provided, in a first 
place, the legal requirements that apply to a site such as Qhapaq Ñan. 

These requirements were extracted from the Operational Guidelines (2012) 
for the Implementation of 1972 World Heritage Convention. Article 5 of the 

1 The Argentine provinces, within the federal system of government of this country. Additionally, and as in the 
description of legislation contained in Section 2 , the fact that other proposing Member States have a unitary 
system of government does not preelude the drafting of legislation at a sub-state level (regions, constituencies, 
municipalities, etc.). 


Convention States, literally d), the general commitment of the nominating 
countries to implement appropriate measures, including legal ones, for“the 
identification, protection, conservation, presentation and rehabilitation of 
cultural heritage”. Regarding the legal aspeets, paragraphs 53, 97, 98 and 
132 of the Operational Guidelines regúlate and specify the content of this 
general commitment as follows: 

í.The measures adopted by the nominating countries to preserve the her¬ 
itage concerned are "adopted and proposed to protect the property and 
its Outstanding Universal Value.”(Paragraph 53). In the context of the re- 
quirement that all properties inscribed in the World Heritage list“must 
have adequate long-term legislative, regulatory, institutional and/or tra- 
ditional protection and management to ensure their safeguarding”, the 
nominating counties, when preparing the nomination “should append 
appropriate texts to the nomination with a clear explanation of the way 
this protection operates to protect the property.” In this task,they should 
"demónstrate adequate protection at a national, regional, municipal, 
and/or traditional level for the nominated property.” (Paragraph 97). 

2.The State Parties must assure the "fu 11 and effective implementation” 
of the legislative and regulatory measures at national and local levels 
to assure "the survival of the property and its protection against de- 
velopment and change that might negatively impact the Outstanding 
Universal Valué, or the integrity and/or authenticity of the property.” 
(Paragraph 98).For the nomination of Qhapaq Ñan to be considered 
complete, it must inelude a specific chapter regarding the protection 
and management of the site, with the first part dealing with questions 
concerning the legal protection ofthe proposed property. In addition to 




including the "legislative, regulatory, contractual, planning and/or in- 
stitutional texts” through which such protection is implemented (or, at 
least, an abstract of the texts in English and/or French), the nominating 
countries must provide therein "the legislative, regulatory, contractual, 
planning, institutional and/ or traditional measures most relevant to the 
protection of the property” as well as "a detailed analysis of the way 
in which this protection actually operates.” (Paragraph i32).The Oper- 
ational Guidelines complement these general legal requirements with 
specific provisions for properties with distinctive features, including 
transboundary and serial properties. Paragraph 135 establishes that the 
proposals of these properties must be, where possible "prepared and 
submitted by States Parties jointly in conformity with Article 11.3 of the 
Convention. It is highly recommended that the States Parties concerned 
establish a joint management committee or similar body to oversee the 
management of the whole of a transboundary property.” 

In order to fulfil these requirements, the first step involved the identifica- 
tion and revisión of the regulatory network that could be relevant for the 
nomination. To that end, a series of tables were devised that provide, in a 
comprehensive and orderly manner for each of the nominating counties, 
the legislation generated at different levels (international, national and, if 
applicable, regional and local) that these countries apply to protect both 
the tangible and intangible valúes of the cultural, natural and mixed prop¬ 
erties located within their territory. The tables are complemented with a 
compilation of the decisions of national and local judicial bodies where the 
legislation applies 2 . 

Once the available regulatory instruments had been assessed, the way was 
paved to prepare the legal architecture applicable to the protection of the 
property, that is to say, to extract from these instruments the regulations 
that apply specifically to Qhapaq Ñan and to establish links between them. 

It was soon noted that, for this legal architecture to be effective in a property 
such as Qhapaq Ñan , characterised by a multiplicity of regulations appli¬ 
cable at different levels, its dynamism and flexibility had to be guaranteed. 
This required rejectingthe impractical, hard-to-attain and even counterpro- 
ductive process involvingthe prescription of regulations seeking to impose 


2 For details of these charts and compilations, see Sections 2 and 3 respectively. 


on the nominating countries the details of all aspects regarding the legal 
protection of the property. Instead, the appointed legal experts encouraged 
the design of a legal instrument that:Would express, at the highest political 
level, the commitment of the six nominating countries to the conservation 
of Qhapaq Ñan. 

• Would be complemented with the obligation of the six nominating 
countries to comply with a set of "mínimum criteria”to ensure the prop- 
erty’s conservation. These mínimum criteria should be consistent with 
the requirements of the Convention and its Operational Guidelines. 

• Would ensure the observance and enforcement of such commitment 
through a monitoring mechanism. 

The process aimed at implementing the above objective began with a series 
of Declarations and Statements issued by the Río Group and during the Ibe- 
ro-American Summits, and finished with a Joint Declaration by the Foreign 
Ministries of the six nominating countries signed on 4 December 2010 in 
the framework of the 2o th Ibero-American Summit of Head of States and 
Governments (Mar de Plata, Argentina). 



Agreements and Dedarations established between the Member Countries. 


29 October 2008. Special Communiqué on Qhapaq Ñan - XVIII Iberoamerican Summit of Heads of State And Government. San Salvador - El Salvador 


4 December 2010. Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System Declaration - 2oth Iberoamerican Summit of Head of States and Governments. Mar de Plata — 
Argentina 22 July 2011. Declaration: XVIII Forum of Ministers of Culture And Oflñcials In Charge Of Cultural Policies of Latín America And The Caribbean By 

The Ministry of Cultures of The Plurinational State Of Bolivia. Santa Cruz de la Sierra - Bolivia 


16 March 2012. Declaration of Bogotá - ist Meeting of The Andean Council Of Ministers of Culture And Cultures - Bogotá, Colombia 


16 November 2012. Declaration of the Member Countries of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System Initiative. In the occasion of the visit of the H. Excellency 

the President of Perú, Mr. Ollanta Húmala Tasso. UNESCO París, France 


29 November 2012. Management Strategy for Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System - Installation of the Nomination Committee. Bogotá - Colombia 


30 November 2012. Joint Declaration on Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System. 6th Ordinary Meeting of the Heads of State and of Government of the Union 

of South-American Nations (UNASUR). Lima - Perú. 














29 October 2008. Special Communiqué on Qhapaq Ñan - XVIII Iberoamerican Summit of Heads of State And Government. San Salvador - El Salvador. 

ORIGINAL VERSION. 


Camino Principal Andino 29/10/08-pg. 1/1 
XVIII CUMBRE IBEROAMERICANA 
DE JEFES DE ESTADO Y DE GOBIERNO 
San Salvador, 29-31 de octubre 2008 

COMUNICADO ESPECIAL SOBRE EL QHAPAQ ÑAN 


Las Jefas y los Jefes de Estado y de Gobierno de los países iberoamericanos, reunidos 
en San Salvador, El Salvador, en ocasión de la XVIII Cumbre Iberoamericana: 

Reiteramos nuestro apoyo al proyecto de integración cultural y desarrollo Qhapaq Ñan - 
Camino Principal Andino -, tal como fuera recogido en la XIII Cumbre Iberoamericana 
de Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Solivia, 2003; reafirmamos nuestra convicción sobre su 
pertinencia para reforzar los lazos de colaboración transfronteriza entre Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador y el Perú, en beneficio de la integración regional y 
expresamos nuestro respaldo al proceso de nominación del Qhapaq Ñaña la lista del 
Patrimonio Mundial. 





29 October 2008. Special Communiqué on Qhapaq Ñan - XVIII Iberoamerican Summit of Heads of State And Government. San Salvador - El Salvador. 

TRANSLATED VERSION 


Andean Road System 29/10/08-pg.l/l 

XVIII Iberoamerican Summit of Heads of State and Government 
San Salvador, 29 to 31 October 2008 

SPECIAL COMMUNIQUÉ ON QHAPAQ ÑAN 

The Heads of State and Government of Iberoamerican countries, gathered in San 
Salvador, El Salvador, on the occasion of the XVIII Iberoamerican Summit: 

We reitérate our support of the Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System project of cultural 
integration and development, as was laid out at the XIII Iberoamerican Summit of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia, in 2003. We reaffirm our conviction of its relevance to 
strengthening the transnational collaboration between Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Perú for the benefit of Regional integration, and express our 
support of Qhapaq Ñarfs nomination to the World Heritage List. 





4 December 2010. Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System Declararon - 2oth Iberoamerican Summit of Head of States and Governments. Mar de Plata 

Argentina. ORIGINAL VERSION 
































4 December 2010. Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System Declararon - 2oth Iberoamerican Summit of Head of States and Governments. Mar de Plata 

Argentina. TRANSLATED VERSION. 





























22 July 2011. Declararon: XVIII Forum of Ministers of Culture And Officials In Charge Of Cultural Policies of Latín America And The Caríbbean By The 
Ministry of Cultures ofThe Plurínatíonal State Of Bolívía. Santa Cruz de la Sierra - Bolivia. ORIGINAL VERSION. 


DECLARACION: XVIII FORO DE MINISTROS 7 MINISTRAS DE CULTURA Y ENCARGADOS DE 
POLÍTICAS CULTURALES DE AMÉRICA LATINA Y EL CARIBE 

de Ministerio ce ClI tu as de E=tac: Plu i iaci:n¿ ls Bolv a, el vaneóles, 27 de;ulio ce ¿ti: a a¡s¡ 12:15 

Santa Cruada la Sierra - Balivia 
71 y 21 de Julia Je Mil 

Lse M liintrcoL 1% ¡iras, Alteo M tsridzdra cc Ctltu ti y Rosponoabloe ce ^Ifti&noCu ti re es de Amcrisa Latne y cl Caribe 
reur dos en la oucad de ¿anca C jz de a Heno. istado Puniacional de Eülrvia c: días 21 y 22 de ]lIc ce 2C11, er 
eponjiucad de XVJIL -o-o coladera moa : 

Ouo desde Iclivis, Ir tiznti de lar mor bar no nevadas de les Anees y de les I arco nnapcnisss. zraporsTcq ovnnzar a 
mirada haca jn hoiizc ite covú i. en o= albcrea de este sequnco deis lio de si: e ¡Cü, neoener Jiiices bs :ani loa cel 
tambio, tejer i jevos parad gimas de ydz ■/ receiner jr tiempo nuevo sigu erdo as ius a: de las toe jn das culto ras q je 

hcír-íH^-no^. m-n r^vrihir oon ciirHv drd i.n prr^vimo y i.-.ira ocm.'in. 

Que ez íecesa ic se; ui ■ pioá rd zaido mestre di= locio sob ¥ .ma ct It.i a de >?z en el c-üiteíte de la o ¡sis mundial aot.ial. 

Que e= .irgenze red.icir ; eracicar as elzcoresde dezguzldzd y ¡rom nzcór que han ssne uc do a sittaciones.de decerioio 
«:> :yji:.:y jítlbi fv'H, ñsf-g n.-icúr y 'j nlh'ii.iH i.i¡“ocTil-;ríiiii!-:lt j r la-: riwr "k-: h ::k:i i“: i,“dw“níH¡ ¡Jftipctíi i till i. • .-íIkí m - i nicül'ds 
ra-Jii.inklrfi. H!>. 

Oue se na abierto tira anortjnidad de zarztormzción cor pnop.ies^e plantearas dezde las cent n dades de la ezbn. s je 
impu sin p-cceacode nterojItL-alicad y de -esonocnniento de Iz drvsrodad :l tural. Recórrenos Iz imoo-tarcia :el 
|:r -n.ipc :.í j I 'l.irrek K .-r.wwy/Si. in.i Kht .i ña ci "j.iK-i VMyVivir b( j i J híj :.:j iici d“ driE¡ -Li:.i:.K:ri.-:lti:: |iHid “ 

desamolls re pcl tizas st zura es neluventes. 

C'ue recorcoe v os ej v= or :e las polftcas cjltu alea pa a enopear el dezainolb pleno de l=srcapz:idade= creativas ce Isa v 
loso jdadancsy a lecssicac de av:s ízs 1 en planes y pugrz vaz que contnbLyzn cezde b :u zjizI a la cohesión zoo al, la 
■scnstucción do t-ra su tura do paz v d si ,ira I smo, 

Que debemos ¿ve izz ■ en procesa de dezaiticu aciói ce tatas laa Fiamaz de don nao ái v e.-ocLzón Patentas y ce==noll=n 
políticas de i ícLsón air diaoiinirac ór de raza, genero, elij ¿n, edad . o:ción ze-ual y ot os 

Qii« r (jr::k j n:.ifi híkií^i :.íH -mmi l:> i.i»iri|jwirli:.<: |x:r l::s jjjRbkisflK mx ¿nieirii.Kh y fci'ihiii rfi m 

|:r i r i ■■ 1 1: .111 IiiIiik: :..k- ic^ k|‘<:iiíH'I ; c i ili:j‘yi.c:,:n Li :l vr uJi.ri:.. Fu |a•»íi:-*- 5 ;| irl:>, :I:I.■ :d - 1 c 1:. ;j.vjr :aJ11 r j:i i| i.:: 

«n; uzcei a a constiuccm de sociededea más iustzs^ iqu= izarías y et u zatR-=a> capacesde tivir'en amor a con la f-'a; re 
Tiena. 

Gtii.LrdircE; qiií*: 

1. [s imp zwirdibb que n.ierras zoo seaess garanticen o cizrccio de os de-sebos su turnios sobro la baso es Iss 

pr icipta :e igus dad. eqL dsd yjuztta accisl. vedis ite la er^s orzac dr. piotscc ór y provsc ór de los psri - monea 
ojlrtz ez, conosinienba tndiaisnaleaoulzLtz es colectr.ios, pst^ forsalecerla integra: in de a --¿gidn 

Tr, rcrr^iri^ '.'^Lnr y bnc:Ttnr la di'^rn dad y r: rlir ere in-m.lhi ni, e nr:snr:le eritrr: Ira pi.ebler, v br, per^enr^. 
madienza la reoujeración de le memora listó oa. Is corvr-.ianc a zac'icay :e irte: aciói para jii vu il: mejor. 

2. Debemoa diaers ■ pofsicaa :l Urales* eaíategiaay macania ioz nckjnaizañ qLe respete 1 Iza idersdadez de i Leafie. 

|:Lihl: uv V gri'riiilicx ‘11 a ib (ii.h: 3 « :..i nrid “h "d íi Icr rf kíi.ii- mI Mjhierií: |: kfc :l« Id ■:I1 -11 h::■ .11.i. 

5. [a impcitsnze ramenta ■ y presan-zr loa ssmosimientss ttedicioralea :e la d ^i^irad de nt enlse y or'qenes etn coz a 
fat-éz de Iz artc.i acón de 0 = deresboa irdivduzlez y cobcdvos en el narec se ba p incipiss zenosrásicoz. 

1.1 ejercicio de la soberanía y la aLtc:ete--niinaciín de nuestros pueblos contrbLyen a provecta' iiLe-.oz rodelon de 
■sambio o nicindyas culturales para la corvkcnca arnón ca ntornasbnc , 


7. La z riicaoór de ne; idaz cozicitivaa un latecalaa v # 1 efectos et trate rzoiizlez, ioitra iaz al dente 10 i ítenaoora . 
contra países :e la regió i, t= jiio de loa piiro zalea sjatáculüs =1 :erecic al deaanollo.. al ejyoicio pleno de laa cl Itu az y a 
|:rc::.ííj] :l« i il !-fjrdí: <: 1. 

íl. Fi 1111:rI11 K vt'Li ii>i Id :ml« j i.:.iii-i v p-snni.hvi i.H |:rfI " i 1 n:1 i 1 :■ . 1 11 1. -I H ■i dl“ dlí j iiiidlí'ridl . lh Ih rM^c'n-, IcrríT Idndc 
laadiveraza eoresbnesde arte y creativicac, eszabkíiznzo nesariETCs para la pteh^nsbn, conaervacór y eat Ilición :el 
|:Ml'iT:ng¡ ímIIi. mI, rrí*i lurlh .kx iirí'f. qi.M :.:> irli.Aiir d L |:«i íjt*i ii:.k; , i y %íi. ::k:ii d íií. ití:.l í:fi :> .ieIi». rii.í* :.í j I“- cih ij 
■:ltíh ■ .ivdr [i hdík|Licii m 1 1I r 111 ■: 1 i k: i.ul .irdl. 

'z. Reconocemos q.ie el raaticado ce la bejz ce coca e; un? m?n ñeazacór cjltt rzl zncestra del puzbfc ce Ic c-¡a que deze 
&=r respetada por a oomuridaz intemsc crzl. 

lri. Lz nKesz-o ford e:er la cooperación y fmanoaniento pana el desarrolle y ejecución ce poye otos oulz. tz les 
idonsrisedos cpm? pri^ zariss en la roaión, modisnzo asuenezsc?sn bs S qaneTissIrzorracionalos do Irzoq ación 
Rcoionalcs v d foicrtos paisosdol rjnzc. 

11. Es íecesz o inpjlsa y = coya ende ba países jii nte cambio de cocpe aciói r ec-ípe iencaz y bec íologfza. media ite 

|:r.:::.r,iTrJ!. di: :>it.k iir, i 11 .Ii:| r j 1 .i:- 1 ::n .ir::I y Ir : : 11; J: d-; 11 ■: r i, .:;j 1 ■: :■ l.i MUi: : Oii::ii j:.iijri :ji ::,ii..i i.iici di: !>.i!. uirilcr ci;,, 

do ndi-sras c.iltu ales v -roat ^as, ocszorasojLirr os, bionss su burs os, sz.icndsc 0 irst-.irortcs t adío ora os v ptJF.ilc 
neceas es parz le ejecjciói de laa active adea zr sticaa mediznze :noc¿LÍnientoa Isqzlez qte rzcilitei e estzcleciviento ce 
aaendos enne o: zafes paize. 


17 . i mirlís* y |.-i i:-ii k:v-: i I : 1 1 .: 1p-c::. :> i .rlc.licu y c.il ur>: uA: f nrlj >j Lj kli:r rI.:I :.n l.ir;]l, i:l «|-¡rj, 1 1;: 1 i:.i 1 :■ 11 

históroa. nztiz.ición. tenito alic at y cosmoviaicn. ;cn;e I? ; veaic ad ojIzuiz coistituya la base de Iz irteiot Itu ali;a; 
como u 1 inaaunenzo sa a la coheaón, Iz corv^aicia zrviiica y equilib aca aidia todos loa puet 0 = y 11=0 on es de íUÉdtno 

|:ldii( j íj! 


IT. A-jifydniTih ‘ r i-e'i-iH'ilh Id!, gh±Ji:>-ieís <|ij“ ^ík'iki' rewli/rfinl:> I:m |Jd^ iripn Ni i “sdí j l ^iiyhK: (i Qlidpji. 
flan. ÍBizs?mz vi?l Ancinc', zant? znte orqeriaToa nte nacisne es de cooneración como enTe 0 = n?'se= nr emb osdel Foro, 
a o y tto de lognar sj p t=a vació 1 de au veb 1 ur vtiae etCÉ^cioiel y ñeco iocí viento como Patiimon o de e Humen dzd. 

"[t-, P.i m dk.^riVrfr 1.11 mLiEiiiiidiriiml» y i.iwd n.ioiir |i^"ivi-ih-ilí: dh u>n.V > rij. k fi:.iü # iií'jci i'odr y Hm k-; :ii“Jb h eií. Hn-wfk:^ 
cjlzurz ez de la neq en se dezerz fcrzzlece -1? Seoeta ia Tempo e zar? e Tono de Mir anoz y Min atrzs de Ctilt.i as de 
Amé ca .atina y E Ca ibe. 

Ib. /vgrsdece 2 la UhtbLC por el ap^-o brinda:: a la cor de heno, e traf^ásde a üfc ne kegenal ce tultuna can Amónca 
Lcbns y o Caribe (üRLA_CJ r y on paiticula ■ o CKompsnsmisntc q.K na brirdneo soaso Ir nisms, Is ir -sí rota ns “esniss, 

ocTiu^ncido; r .i^i cl Porta oí inki -ito d - ? ooto To & Tropic íit krr fo ■Ti3i don Z ■ocp'oríioión ion ob íi: i -icin-; a r vd 

regioial e nta iásiana . 

Ifi. ícia" r i :j ¡i.i :r 11 ■:r 1 :■ 111 i: :.<■ Iirili.:j.ir ::'i L-i .i :I¡::.k iir di! I;a C<u?utftttisjH !í:*irE¡ lu D ti>lci.:.ii> i :.d Prj|-ni:> i¡[i Mi.iidu 
Cu z.iral y Nctura Innccoric y Is Convsnción sosrc Is Frsooccion \ ^Psmooion do as lícsncacnss Zi tjrat^ cotí? 
iistiuneitos ii temacoí ales ce paiticularvzbn pane le geadón cl túnel de nuestros países, 

17 . I íis '.lirbdríis, ciriüii reía dh Ih il^ldiHcií'in rlh Ih Cin-iIjii-: rlh Ih tJ-iidívl l.<* Chn:.i!-i^ li.nda kI iI:-: iVhrh 1 : íl«l 70 T 
|:cir Li :: 11 r jI c-cii a foriui'kla:. i .: 1 F¡. adc:. I .di'ia.iriü-kxirira y C ;: 1 ■ 11:ü■: 1:.L¡ 7 F £,Z. y F:Ja rci.iriiiin I: .111 aiiiadsi a Lü, 
ocpnesidenciaa ;e L h le v VenecueJa del Rs c de la Uni;a; ;a a (ue ocrzderai que ? fiitu u este neí-ai izi o fRet 1 ón de 
Miniatiosde CjIzjiz) se integne al ¿iattme de CzLKl. 

I El. Th Lir( j r ri Li ::^lM :rd::i:iri :.í j Ií:íiHO rifí:H; iJ^J firdilia Rí j ^i:Mia p.-ira (H ñ>inrdil:> :.iH I Hji :: k i i" i iiííi I::.i I a na y «I Cidiily', 
CFKIhIC, :ífjar ^-ia ■ilh(j.ilj! j riHinrdilíi ‘>íii:.i. ai.a h Ih U'iJ = RCr: i til [ lih If.i hkln .111 hi.I:m 'udain^ila ai Ih pi :11 ■:: 1 . i: 11 ila 
la lectt rz y laa zizliozesza* el tomento de lib o ? Iz defens? del zenecno de atter en la región. 

iy. -alicitaToz al Nrirario de LulUraz del tstado Plur na cieña ce Boivia p:r zj scnneseliente ceserrceht con 1 : Ptesjcerze 
(Ik aSa:.i“aiú.i F e I “T|i:>ih 1. hjic^ li«::li:>n« ia im iiiiI da d k:yi 10 rl^ I h-i 11 r 11:rI h 11 «: r«::n Ih:I(i::. HvdiiKü-Ja "ihiiv^ni:.^ 
al Minizterio de la C.iltt a c? ¿Jiinzm cono Cadente de I? Secretan'? Fre Tempere z?ra el p sk to periodo 2011-2012. 

2ai ta Lmi ce la benz, ¿2 de]ulio ce ¿CU 
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DKLARAT1QN: XVIIIFOWUM Of MUtiSTERS Of CULTuflE AN D OPriCHALS *d OMRGE 3 F CULTURAL 
POL CIES OF LATIN AMEHSCA AHD THE CAfl.BREAN 

By iht Minairy oí GirturM oí ET* f*L=nnat»n9i Sale- tí Búfcfr ■ tfíednetday 27 JuFy 2011 al 1í 55 

Santa Gruí ido la Sl*rra - B-a*¿Ta 
31 and 22 Jüly 2011 

Vtfp lh& Mirante- -:. htgn-Ural í of Oiiura and in Chu -jd Cut-.ml Pc'rteí r. UHn AjrfifnLa and 

lh? Conbbeop paVecd ttí ti-* ih lhe crty c* Sa kna: de h Setts. m llw PfcnrtfiMdJ Bate Oí Bolina fVdfr 

21 te 72 .íiíy 30ii fln me iieCTftitf' tí fw xvm Fímim &.***& 

M-h! liten ü>-- :i Lhé Ete^i u* Ihu «i™ covo'cd Andate! TTWLrfcKH a "U Ama A -innar p^rrii pijfww lu 9 * 1 . o fj¡ 
on j ««imán horign «1 v *tí T* «píixí diA+ya d (ha bwf^-nrvtctftñfy. ic wfl*í ics&tt** wís 
Imwa'da ¿hang* Id «eflwe new dnMd^r» d líe a id ti ws n a reew tpoque Idüwirfl m |i-e toefteeí» írf IhE- Ict 5 ^e 
C tehf C* ínií W£ hra mhet 4&0 M 5 CMqfibSty ^rte í «rfTfn&n pf&sírf aTCftet/G 

Ttai: t H netewáiv i» *epen A» d>añquc en Ve ÉdEiií* tí p¡áte n H e Pórte*! oí lhe raihtia wiUPMa 

Tí mi || .<■ fjr^trC te retfjcc and tabeóle ^Idi'^Mpt iX resjj&ky #*3 otrn-mlsn lh.y tuvo ed te -^katara o" 
ct-vkhíttt d«rt»í>i«on iw*íitf. >n*<^liWHi&n 414 Ir# pcCC#»io lM í-íjisFct.íKv* d « B^ate*! 

ouRiraJ ^-üLfn- Iminfl ra/ aDmaunle» 

r ha! an cpporiurrfy lp - trar-slurTialaon hH appred Lp vrfft p'upoea's en bcruT d bva por-m.i'ifcpa of ¡he -!c~- 2 n íha! 
Trtlef idiH-^jlurai pruceMsK. sa wel aa procííAiw ^ ^edüfcflíiftn tí □mu*'; We adknpyrtiíPüe Iré 

irTfoiance- d Ihe- ÍLma* - ^rt^iay.-Stínia AAiñJ^d- ¡ liood Lmng) Eha ixropsa and traditonOi hro^e-i^e ínr Dic 
» vtkipntí* tí in»Ai>« [íjklrt 

Tifiit v*E «Paflme Iftfe váDe tí AjPu:fli ttoKifti DO prti-jote Ihe íud Oive«p»T«ert d* ihk íróKvfr üí ¡siLfleiiv sFitil 

ih« MAd lp ?*v 9 t>p prtrin artí píD^amm^ tnpl Qnvzttíi* Inran a dmturaJ íwrepflctw» lp wt-d cpn«iísn. plua , :«r 
and Mi Ule- ÉuíHrng ñf á oJUju vi [k-»m 

Ttidf wt rns® naMt pm[jnM 4 m deunarzaifi; ail romf tí ótímtíxan ^nd flacdeiín 4 na w? myrf orvUw Pdow gl 
inhJtKH» wllx'jl dwr--tMien tn H» tui-- dJ raw füMw. lí^mn a^p ol eék. druMp Hhtri 

Tüia! 4 ii nfanaa - ) p ,a pane amen™ et»U ble pjsl aharad p, h* peoptoa -aí EHe Ane-nGH arad te LTujec! a fiiurr 
in* w<i i-f.-irase v* ¿i Oiwtíi s-iy In Dm b-júWtfipHS. i^mk i>.- ha^wj mal i#h ui r« t* íodtíniítoíi ai Mui- 
mere agtfla'a 1 wrd *ío-jflBDir bcc^ík capa' 2 ^- tí ■¡.-iré m hamenf iMth VPfchrr ^a.-rttn 

We deplflJii Hvt 

1 i 4 « 44 ^niii tror qím **WX<} tüs oxatsiia pf cUiirii -ígha pn e.'* una eí JffV flre í W^ |BI 

l.K^De Ih'DL^i Ihe iwibdcn. prctfc-i'o" and ptcnwtcD tí ■:Jjrai hartan jrxScrsIocid ai oc 4 ler±ve 
■PsdijIlJ ir^dtjcna* kr-c^edgí’ lp lirmglftfln dw irtpgnbanaf lh* Riqjion 


2 fl d necinsarv Id ermre ana prcmole íTlorc-Jl jal dvrisf!y axl -dinogue- and *thJlbI npípf brfwct-i -peapiea 

iiuvo.ui» IntpLOFi r M IttWtíy Oí r^i^ipil fren&»y p )HHiU HBÉhsI 3<XI n»&rityi t\,r ihe 
D^Mbcn tí a talter wcdd 

3 naishrí clOutiI paic^-i -tralege* ¿re mpEdianumn -khpiid be ptarj^cd ¡mr resr^-' tbfl rdpuíiliai oí ou 
LTwpm and eqpie ihw ¡aataeljDh tí ITdD c.iin‘a¡ '^rti ba urer^lhPl Ihe ñJi «er™ tí rniTOtrAo/r 

4 d tai impcrtart la prnaiala and: pn^aTve lie Iraotmna! kncm^edga nJ CTe djffeert pccpl» ene ete/iDbea 
tiyinign rr* eavopieím of wH&rt» am 'ut-.uiijaj r^ffí |r. |r^ fra rn t sw* Anwik pwoif*« 

5 TTd- esPrort iX bovei^iv bnd ter -íaLn-nnal>^i OT úu ú 6 úp 4 ea c£rCi&i 4 ba te drtt&t drw Tiodete a* 
ííiprflí mtd carviiin hiíciovw ^ar Ihe tieinwr6pijs poeF-ntiínDÉ! cf Pie iterífr-r ana - Qprrnun^’ 

3 Th* ur^amefTlarKa tí 4fvuter*l ..«^ryjp ™«v/« *f. r i VK7*tí nrerj* eTtcf whi^i are í-üTM-y ir^ 
i'Aurpi oral tew í ai mLrtrvn ti Gie fieman 11 are ef Lhe nwi abclacei n Ihe i^g+í la dnetpaHlrj. Ihe H iü 
ftíDCd* (í «. 4'«1 hí «T!*iJf*|iíTi pídWMi 

7 •' ra irnqflbrt la entufe Pe Uratednn and prarratañ tí eiAual lang¡ ric and rta-tj’ Se hfr?j¡í iHDnlalEig 
Ira? ffffiKtH flqmd¥4 flf rtil *Td ¿TMIw-iy ñl*-=d eUtufctu^fta ftí llu 


nnd '«Muían ni de ; Jl.jral propon Elucugh. ndw Ira leoci id rtn ri aw Jen ara siinchnrs mpn! í!••% 
cf ava»<i Ih jD detnrayalc c-r Deslray ctLílwal haulage cr avbvc ilhcrf tal>d^.rg tí ít»e aame 

á YJ» nwgi ik ¡"a! idwv-.¿ ii-c uwsi VjI •- Mí «nxtelra- cJImj maníe«i(l»firf me Étalv^a*- pwMÉf 'Tal nuil 
t» Deiptcwd Cts tuerrutoíiii cflfrmj^ 

a r| n retHSsar¡r a ÉlnfinpfiWi o&opferaH^i flnd iLninJ fbl Lhe «terttphrerí *M m^ptamutiaf'i tí cuDlXíÍ 
pf2ye-5^. irtm frfíí? Bfi a Üitorry n ene ^Bíinr ihfpiíjh a-yaprnerts ^.-iri rítrT.V rrj Beño* al Eaijqrti 
irtegiaJun cotí rtfe^ K^irtrei 

1J II ii necasaaif’ la pramcA: EL^pod brtmen auí (< ard T*e cichar^a cf coapaiar.Di i^'rn^t ard 
LTCirrpXnyy Uirau^ Li-j^rq pf^brtirrei. ztíiw al feteateh- írd Va »Í€f. and Ve Tíe» Cúuiittitn na^/ -te 
tefntere* ü‘ cutural ard teeahwe inspiran, e jí j-a! r-i^-jí-n oJ-ufil pfDpen« iiTKViünaJ and pwutaa 
ou&1iír« ¡j-q helfLPiehte fei ote afltís: ac!^!*» b^ed ar Étíjai p»TaoeeJi ij^ Ihal 

raiádaf» thc r-t , i irr^ ir -.iniM'! rf *3 ib* iw-rls Wwoen Iha- mambei 1 scr.irli^ 

11 An-'Xrt- "ViAfl be fox; iitid peümoftcn ^vtn v> *!■,- síki .1 ersí -xi cixl«»« i»«pm«b»c > '* Irm io^icv 

CLfdaai cL’-tt^ u'-guaoc' httfar’--.a- *j 1 .il-ari ■■%! !</ an tc<:r.ta- ^ fy and prp-fcv < > ard ydwre o.Iíj.i 
íHfte-T ? - WMfttirtlri thf MS* Oí íwrouflte-*^y Ah |iy «nefrfln *X! 3 wrnfiCíVftJt ana 

ti.iV:n u-a üoejíiRlíPüa the fwu^ií* brad nací™ c# She woid 


12 VUl- i t>I. ^uppwl Eha ef?arti Lmji^i praPc tj- L»-c neU^acng i _ rJ promot q zoL-rtrii-i lH Tk: LW-jojp ‘.2/1 
(A-XHúnftOn Sj-Wi:) FiO.tfd ií 4 ein^^raal h»XVH¡ (í«BCW*IOn 1» H- ihji O^íi/e* 

of ira foíum v-L mu obecte.* v Ite p , ku* , »jV>'! tí rte d>Jj, 1 arnrg jrr-í'h.il Vj ua and ite ipcdsti-ct, .n 
yWShO 


13 Tfl ÜtfNifl owpefpilan tef If* 04 mtí|^no$ i«gpn»iKv .-■•fl ¡^i(.xr» lú 'te Ib- 

Ff*gon. a Spciwary 1 empraa \a Ihe Fofun af Wnílci cf OJVrt* al -aun AmnaLa and ¡re gnrbacar 
ihali Sx rav^Orcet 

14 .Ve are gtetette 5i U?r£ECO Wr ir-+ ii.fojl r^tn & ihe F &njm tiwaugí» lhe Ptgiohirfi ior Ckjnjic ho^ 

Loln AfTnnca md t‘« €»bb«in ¿QHUM_CJ hk! «pécHíit th* ftupped wtítíttú by ttv 7 «hnfc#í 
aecitífiBl «ha Imi’Ti a lial flrtRglhanng di» F :kjt «v-- rntcoiFagc iLitetfa 'cfrr» d' iwre'.Vion ^..-ji cV*- 1 
bOíles Oh 4 rfiKpFW amo ^1 

15 hVc teafTrih tí.A oDTTFiüre^l q Mvy «1 *IE irbrrer,"jv«i oí tí* H^roí J QÉT«ríítei *-»cJ Ihfc 

Cíhv^Tcsí: « |hp Protorton jno 1 f-Jsra^vi iV . ! itp CWrarsíV cV CL-íU^í Ei^AUSJWíS IK rtíinawnj 
V.rjTwn!!: of pid.-:üa: -.'a jo Sur ttie putuml rr i-'a-jK-rro-d: tí our od^tIítoc 

1f Th* Hricift itítu ns* df Iré dwpwin te ine Sur ti! Linty r>H.a in Cartjjn n*i JOig duri 

oro Lh^J Ih* OS'iin-ur-ly rl »_V-> tíPtrcat\ araj C^iblea- Sáríra fCEL>C| te: neelrq ra*üd dt ihrr ce 
Cf*i-* Í <Y tí V4 Fcouni tí UítUr t*<i tv C r ilir t(V 'nvfülvtíi tí Ihí íílofldflign oí Lh* rwfihiftoiifn 

íVhrti»; dT MrHlen al Cí/Iltc; .-éd IV? tÉLAC 9 - Eryrtfir In Ite Uje 

’í 7 VA jpn lhe oofcítralion pt Lhe- aj* anrí^taiy pf lhe -^-ui.oral ■Centro "ar &>: R-orrobcni m ^jrlin An-e<-ca 
or<i UarCar-íAtmi CERLAUG án rr^r gfúrtrnriitíitol bod^ So UNESCO l’ul ff; t -y ( eiJ i \utíia-rúfttí 
•oít- n te pronxhan of •Boang ar;:: leo cr Ehkikk and cf lhe oe-im-se tí .■ iltex 1 rtjfti ¡n Iré Ke^ur. 

1 9 Al pMi-gf slL-tela Iho Mnmr. tí Lurlu^ 1 ol V-:- FlLfine¡t™J ^tafla tí &d:vta k* -Li oumard.i>g pe herranee üí. 
Ife Fn»í3ifr4rftíte r íhV «:i iBdT tr-.xue StÉiirWiel wtech hto .i¡U*eU Lie tí 'sj :'i *r-podaH 

rK.m ■Aa ’flWtrniH ¡r» M 1 ¡iiryof ruhi.M af flnisrwiT.e «t tlM pá :lv -?m Tampui* -4 -cwjciíI fb - 

Lhe i*HiiM 2Í1 í to 2C11 2 

Sania Cu te- la Seria. ?7 Mf 2D11 
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DECLARACION DE LOS REPRESENTANTES PERMANENTES DE LOS 
iSJAOOS PARTI CIPANTES DEL PROVECTO "QHAPAQ KAN-SISTEMA 
VIAL ANDINO" 


Los Representantes Permanentes de los Estados participantes del proyecto de 
nominación del "Qhapaq Ñan-Sistema Vial Andino" a la Lisia dol Patrimonio 
, feLjmdoE cn sesión especial con ocasión de la visita oficial a Ja 

UNESCO del Presidente de la República del Perú, señor Olianta Húmala Tasso: 


Respaldan y hacen suyas las expresiones del Presidente de la República de! 

■ ! eníJ ?° d& que el P r oceso de nominación de! "Qhapaq Ñan-Sistema 
vial Andino a la Lista del Patrimonio Mundial de fa UNESCO, recoge tas 
aspiraciones hteg racionistas da nuesiros pueblos y pone en valor e! leyado de 
as antiguas civilizaciones que habitaron nuestros territorios, en el espacio 
¡sndmo que hoy comparten nuestros países. El Qhapaq Han es una de las 
reaacnes humanas en ef ámbito de Ja arquitectura y la ingeniería vial que, por 
u ex ensron, autenticidad y grado de conservación, constituye uno de ios 
mund^"* 05 arc,Ljeorá 9 icos de magnitud, significado y valor en m 


tSu- 


S ,S hapdq Nan e ®- en sj misnn 0. un simboío histórico y 
de su anortóla de sarrollo científico y cultural de las civilizaciones andinas y 
CU ^ ra 9l0ba(| &f mismo ^ ue debe ser reconocido por la 
palrÍníl0nÍD CLi!Euríl1 de la humanidad, a fin de 
comoatihis v f estñnd ^ e p P ara S<J conservación y manejo, de manera 

y c,0nal CCn su v álor Universal Excepcional V que sobre todo 
Ur> Te ^ irnor,|ü de las diversas man i testaciones espirituales culturales 

que ,lürec,eron en *« mSS^^SUSZ 

poblaciones^ El AhárL^íS hC>V Un innpacto P rofund o en la vida de nuestras 
siHrt oe ‘ ■ Qba P aq ^an Y Su significado en Ja cosmovtSJÓn andina han 

pueblos vnaeíone* ',2£ ? I*™ 1 *' ,nte * sü ™ V d««*ÍZ£ 
P os y naciones, respetando la diversidad y la especificidad del otro. 

Paífmonio^Mundí^^^^ 1011 ^ Qha P aq Ñan-Sistema Vial Andino" a la Lista del 

SSSSSa^prasr.swwJís 

labo InteSScioteb b ™tÍi P ° r h Ü berse .^ ncebicl0 a ^ aft,r fecunda 

<w proceso han ^otnd^entl.s Uul¥M - ^ apofltís a 10 lar 9° 

todo"” 1 "proceso 3 ds P ™^n!fn S - y B í ce,encia desarrolladas durante 

« s^srs a: “ 


aplicación más eficaz de sus disposiciones y por las posibilidades que brindan 
proyectos plurinadonales, creativos, técnicamente rigurosos y políticamente 
participativos, en este caso, gradas al aporte de seis gobiernos y cientos de 
especialistas en el desarrollo de la presente iniciativa. 

Expresan su compromiso con tos principios y objetivos de la Convención sobre 
la Protección del Patrimonio Mundial, Cultural y Natural y exhortan a los 
Estados participantes a conmemorar el 40 Aniversario de su vigencia. 

Reafirman su compromiso de continuar trabajando juntos, con un enfoque de 
unidad e in legración, hasta obtener lo inscripción del Qhapaq Ñan en la Lista 
del Patrimonio Mundial y, en adelante, garantizar una protección y una 
COnservacróh eficaces que contribuyan a revalorizar el patrimonio de nuestros 
pueblos y aseguren su desarrollo de manera sosten rble. 

Acogen con beneplácito la iniciariva del Presidente del Perú, señor Olíanla 
Húmala Tasso, para realizar en el Cusco, punto de referencia material y 
espiritual del Qhapaq Ñan, en el mes de enero del 2Qt3 : una reunión de los 
Ministros responsables del proyecto para entregar a la UNESCO, en un aclo 
simbólico, el expediente internacional consolidado. 

París, 16 de noviembre de 2012 
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DECLARATION OFTIIE MEMGER COUNTRIES OFTIIE 

QHAPAQ ÑAN ANDEADN ROAD SYSTEM INITIATIVE 

fPnijCCt) 

The State Partí es of the transnational project tó nomínate "Qhapaq Ñan - 
Andean Road System" to ihe World Heritage List, hrought tngether in a spedal 
meeling on the occasion of the offfcial visit to UNESCO of the President of the 
ftepublic nf Perú, Mr OI lanía Húmala Tasso: 

Support and endorse the tvords of the President of the Republlc of Pero 
regardlng the nominal ion process of Qtoíptrq Ñan - Andean Road System lo 
the UNESCO World Horitnge l/ist, wbich expresses nspiratinns nf Integraron of 
our penples and represen Lis Lhe legany ni the uncienl civil ¡salinos that 
inhaliited our Lerri Lories—Lhe mmmmi Andean space Lliat is sha red Luday by 
our countries, Qhapaq Ñan's expanse, authenticity and leve! of conservallon 
make it fine of mankind'& most outstanding creations in the fields of 
architecture and road engineering, and one of the world’s largest most 
valúa ble and mean ingful archa eologi cal ntonuments. 

They express that Qhapaq Ñan Is also a hi si orí cal and contemporary Symbol 
for the sclemJflc and cultural development of Andean dvlllsatlons and thelr 
cnntrthution tn universal culture. This synThnlism wlll also he recngni.sod hy 
Lhe inLernaílonal communíty as World CulLural Heritage la secure Lhe highest 
standards for its consei vation and management in a way that is funcliúnal and 
compatible to itó Outstanding Universal Valué. The pmperty provides a 
teslimony of thedifferent cultures that flourished in ancient Andean sodeties, 
which have a deep impací on the economic. environmental, cultural social, 
política!, religious and spirítual maní íes latinas Of Our peoples. Qha¡jaq Ñan 
and lis nieanlng in the Andean worldvlew was, Is, and wlll always be, a Symbol 
for the imity and Integrad nn of our penplgs and natinns, each respecting the 
diversiLy andspecificiLy ni Lhe other. 

They highliglu that the nontination of "Qhapaq Ñan - Andean Road System'’ Lo 
the World Cultural Heritage List is an unprecetiented process for its 
niultinational and transióundary character, for the network's extent and 
complexfty and for having been developed based on a plural interpretaron of 
hístory and fruitful ¡nterdisciplinary work in social sd enees that has led to the 
realiza!ion of a genuino example of interna!innal cultural coopera!ion. A 
highlight is the support and coordinalion hetween the Director-General of 
UNESCO and the Latín American and Carlbbean Unlt of the World Heritage 
Centre, whose contributlon has heen vital thrnughnut the process. 


They highlight that the experfence and best practice developed throughout lhe 
nonti nation process of Ñan to the World Heritage List opens a new 

perind In lhe hístory of the World Herit/ige Cnnvcntian, diaracterfcted hy a 
more comprehensivo and efficient applleation nf Its pmvisions and for the 
niultinational Creative, lecho i cal ly ligo mus and poli ti cal ly open and plural 
practice piovided by six governnients and hundreds of experls in lhe 
development of thi$ initiative, 

They express full supporl and conimitniem to lhe principies, objectives, 
regulatinns and mechanisms of the Woriií Heritage Cónventfon, and urge all 
State Parties to celébrate the 4Ü" fc Anniversary of ¡ts creation as the most 
appropriale and efficient Instrument of publlc International law to preserve 
the most valuahíe sites that pimples and natinns have been prnriucing as a 
valué shared hy all humanity. 

They neafflrm their commltmenl to continué wcuking together wíth an 
appi-oach of unity and integra ti on to obtain lhe inscription of Qhapaq Ñan in 
the UNESCO World Heritage List and then to ensure an efficient proteetion 
and conser valion that contri bules to revalue lhe natural and cultural heritage 
Ofpur natinns. 

They welenme the initiative of the President nf Perú, Mr Ollanta Húmalo Tasso, 
Lo con vene a rneeting in Cusco, Qhafmq Ñan'a spiriLunl and material centre, in 
January 2013 wilh the Ftir eign MinisLers and Ministers of Culturé Lo déliver 
the nonti nation s official file. 

Pad$, 16 Nnvemher 2012 


The Hepubiíc of Argentina 

The Hepubiíc of the Pl urina ti o nal State of Solivia 

The Repulí ir of Chile 

The Republic of Colombia 

The Republlc oí Ecuador 

The Republlc of Perú 
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Nana*enwrt Slraitüy ter OtnipávÑ&t- Airean Raad Sytttm: 

Inilalla* mi nf 'hp Nomina rT-:ni Comltti» 

The terin! di rr&twu retar » 1 sfce gf ths Ardean Road Syslem - Gfr*? 3 q fon |han«foflh 
Q/í¡i> irt Iba -Kitegoy oí cultura iDI&iary C'OSfifri Che |!jnüdtíTifcft £nd idYcrÉjgrty dí Mi 
5 oúlh Anxuiv^i wmp^i’iu». Aiauniiiií. e^ivia. Chil*. Gíloínfci*, Ecuador ñwu. Tím 
criterio jr>j Ihe eperuborul! prjpcco! o 1 Ihc ktanogc-morri Sbfolegy were opprovatf by 
ItHjtt ib( ir Qtíeb#r 2012 . Th# H fe ¡ha 

fígtfiwialipn CgrnmitCijB fopewüni n tti* díKumjnl. fluar^ntw Ihe principias, 
the-íretea pallucas and úperatü&nal altana -conbamed n ¡he 
1972 Gonvc-ntion mneeming Ihc Pt-ctecSipn c 4 Ihe World! Ciilural anc Hjlurat Hcrr'jugc 
and i ti qpwvLiHai Guióslirtaa (Jiiy 2 D 12 ), 

The- peo pie her-j •¡¿•JlfioicJ, 

Comsdfflnpg IhaC- 

1 The QÑ Mangflfjmqnt Slralagy hgs Idllwflíd a partfoipslwr? pfKfSS wfr Ihe 
c-lfcsíl r&preMntitwn of che ¿w Stele Partí«, devclopcd n ¡jaral mi te :h£ 
prgcflss gí ídont^gpligri flí Ttig prppgry'í OgCsünífciig Uni/gr»! Vito 3=nd Ihe 
doimiac-on ol rm? compoiwnis ihac oampíiw ¡Mis Eransboundary coito «ve 
pwpow^ 

Z The termiHWioh cf tete Man^flenent tf*iwd to 2007 . «4 wrf:* ik-> 

wpnínation totTOfln the flffipph íf ÜH Stale P>fl¡M igspcniibfc ter ihe 
elaboraban or ¡he nominatng lite; 

3 The Lnrfcalier ol rrcthodij lefios. fcc-chnical crrtcna and dagas, wcre courd na!ed 
by lhi¡ nonifteliMi's Tethrüeal Seofelanals in ú&ch oüuniry, Ytfidh mf# 
rsspdnsMe for to soflrdh*ftpni pl Ihg InCgr-IrsinUltengl rgUliürstkps vMt*. 1he 
difídrarri. na¡ranal H<frnirÍ 3 tnobwa slrudiuraa. 

4 . Lc-uS uuthceiiOE, eeadurru? inEflitutueis. prrwuta enttos, peoplac and 
tddimur4i«a íisedatfrd te Cha attí- haw Chich part h ihd pteedü, 

6. The pfgofl» •::•:•:• ni nwl by Ibe ^cdd H un tape C^nUe and strurtmid by 

thc- PcmonenL De egjilic.ns IP UNESCO oí Cha OÑ oeurtlnc^ and their 
ro^peítivg Forgign 

B IrCgrn^bonally, Ihe Managpmanl Shut^gy iLtly corresponda ■■■■rlh whal 15 aatd in 
ttw "Eteclaratwn on Ñ&n - Andean Ftead Sysnm - . slgned by :he 

Pra»deíit£ al Ihc íijí State Púrtiti ai thc >L!< IhcroamcfKdr Surmiit hckf n Me r 
de- Piala. A gcnür j on 4 Oeretntwi 2010, vá\Kh caCablrthea Iho pudeSich and 
ttw mnrttgenñarUgl O^í 

7, Th^ QÑ UflnflgímerC Sbdl«ffy b^E enabted ti» wjlon Of ^íftíigrí and 

m>l kj-Ervj manágemenl mslruments and nwKinanFimi, undbr¡pri ticleatitility or 
joirrt rnoertofingi oí Ihe property's wnMrvalicfi h the Irameywrk oí tNa pdnc^l» 
«f tyíüinjbte drrtk>prmrit í*d ■$ te»d na íhAj$¡v* fwm, ai tgtí*i 
parHpaUofi; 

ÍWlcetng in Sogota. ColomtHa or 2 b Novcmíer 2 Ü 12 to knmaly cMaU^h !he 
prejgd. 1 » íteminabpn OflrrmlíQd aní wnftrm Llw cpimrolJmjnt 1 p mtgrngtignaly 
nú ruge thc -QÑ 1 piope ity. 


fhH conmlnee; 

L is to b& fonued by the Permaníni nepfíswtgii^s 01 Uie 3at Pafbü; cf 
(Ajt^cií na BdMa y eme, Cdondia, Eojadof and Pmij lo UNESCO, and by 
the rom nalion's lechnca eypefl s of each ccunlr/. 

i. Siall hetd meetngs regJarly fmm he díe of Ihe presentalKxi df the rif 
nwwiaScii fite lo ihe rid HerdAje Cenane until the posble dolé of insoiEtwfi 

tctlTO Ytifti Hérlage List 

ii Sifll moníor Ihe procese and fíxntaly coordruiíte tbe opaul oral osnumítinefits 
reg^rAn^ die mteiTddiaftal man agentan prüpeeed m Ife rAaitigemÉH Stealegiy 
docunrant peimamnlly in cdlabora*ion wíh the focal pwits trf the OÑ prq,ed 
in the d fleten Fmagn Mniáriee. 

iv síwi eristfo tr*e awdíi^tiíii of ihe consensúa! responsos io He«esiuests rcr 

irfoMnatiuu b j Ihe CdmrníLte w by he Stnrianul of Ihe CciTveit.on or by Ihu 
Aíwtwry Bodes durlng the ^Mabon perlpd ¡re nqni hallen 
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The Declaration of Mar del Plata is the centrepiece and the starting point 
of the legal framework applicable to this nomination, which highlights the 
following elements: 

• The ratification of the “deep commitment” of the six Governments with 
the nomination process, which is closely linked to ensuring the prop- 
erty’s “conservaron and management standards” that are “compatible 
with the property’s Outstanding Universal Value.”The identification, 
by the six nominating countries, of three “mínimum standards” that 
should underlie the suitable legal/institutional framework aimed at 
the protection and management of the property, namely: The frame- 
work’s “fuII compatibility” with the international conventions relevantto 
Qhapaq Ñan -including the World Heritage Convention- as the standard 
of unification and reference for the diversity of legal regulations of the 
different levels applicable to the property. The instrumentation of the 
framework through “eflñcient and inclusive” management mechanisms. 
This standard encourages an integrated visión of the legal protection 
and management of Qhapaq Ñan. 

• The implementation of this framework regarding, not only the cultural 
itinerary herein proposed for nomination, but also the properties 
already inscribed in the World Heritage List and the associated natural 
and intangible valúes. 

The commitment that the Declaration is not an isolated statement of will 
but an operational instrument complemented with a “systematic monitor- 
ing mechanism” specifically designed for the property’s conservaron. 

In the context of the Joint Declaration, the regulations of the nominating 
countries applicable to Qhapaq Ñan are ordered and interrelated, at the 
same time allowing to structure this chapter. 



Following this introductory section: 

• 5.a. Describes the type ofownership. 

• 5.b. Describes the binding international regulations for the six nominat¬ 
ing countries and details the regulations imposed by the different levels 
of each country relevant to Qhapaq Ñan, providing an explanation of 
their relevance for the nomination; and 

• 5.C. Offers an explanation of the links between all the detailed regula¬ 
tions and the framework they provide for the management plan of the 
property described in Annex III. Additionally, legal precedents are pro- 
vided that prove the effective implementation of the regulations. The 
legal architecture and the aforementioned management plan, which to- 
gether constitute the backbone of the nomination, are thus presented. 

• Annex 5.C.I. Ineludes comprehensive information on legal/regulatory, 
contractual, planning, ¡nstitutional and/or traditional States of the cur- 
rent protective measures. 


5.a.0wnership 


TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 




Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 





Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

AR-QG E-01/C-2011 

Santa Ana - Valle Colorado Subsection 

Quebrada Grande-Las Escaleras Segment 

246 

25% 

25% 

50% 

AR-SRT-02/CS-2011 

Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta 

Subsection 

Santa Rosa DeTastil Segment 

0,548 

50% 

50% 


ar-achc-03/cs- 2011 

Santa Rosa DeTastil Potrero De Payogasta 

Subsection 

Abra De Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas Subsection 

18 

50% 

50% 


AR-PPG-05/CS-2011 

Potrero De Payogasta - Los Graneros De La Poma 
Subsection 

Las Peras-Sauzalito Segment 

3,094 


100% 


ar-llu-o7/cs-2oii 

Complejo Ceremonial Volcán Llullail- Laco Segment 

Complejo Ceremonial Volcán Llullaillaco Segment 

6,331 

100% 



ar-cac-o8/cs-2oii 

Complejo Arqueológico La Ciudacita Segment 

Complejo Arqueológico La Ciudacita Segment 

o,977 

100% 



AR-PA-09/CS-2011 

Pucará Del Aconquija Segment 

Pucará Del Aconquija Segment 

o,93 

100% 



AR-LCLP-10/CS-2011 

Los Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection 

Los Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection 

42 

50% 


50% 

AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 

Angualasto-Colangüil Segment 

Angualasto-Colangüil Segment 

3,3M 

100% 



AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 

Llano De Los Leones Segment 

Llano De Los Leones Segment 

0,228 

100% 



AR-CYSA-17/CS2011 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca Subsection 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-San Alberto Subsection 

39,62 


100% 
























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 



Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

AR-RAN-18/CS-2011 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca Subsection 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca. Segment Ranchillos 

Subsection 

0,801 

100% 



ar-tam-i9/cs-2oii 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca Subsection 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca Segment Tambillitos 

Subsection 

0,318 

100% 



AR-PIN-20/CS-2011 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca Subsection 

Ciénaga De Yalguaraz-Puente Del Inca. Segment Puente Del Inca 
Subsection 

0,224 

100% 



Bo-Dv-oi/cs-2011 

Desaguadero- Guaqui 

Desaguadero Titijoni Segment 

1 >5 

100% 



B0-DV-02/CS-2011 

Guaqui Tiwanacu -Tiwanacu Cantapa 

Tiwanacu Segment 

3,9 

100% 



B0-DV-03/CS-2011 

Cantapa-Yanamayu Alto 

Callamarka Apacheta Segment 

2,8 

100% 



BO-DV-04/CS-2011 

Yanamuyu Alto-Viacha 

Quinsa Cruz Nata Segment 

0,5 

100% 



cH-ps-oi/c-2009 

Putre-Zapahuira Subsection 

Putre Sur Segment (Quebrada De Aroma-Socoroma Sector) 

3,92 

100% 



CH-SS-02/CS-2009 

Putre-Zapahuira Subsection 

Socoroma Sur Segment (Socoroma-Tantalcollo Sector) 

4,43 

100% 



CH-SS-03/CS-2009 

Putre-Zapahuira Subsection 

Socoroma Sur Segment (Tantalcollo-Zapahuira Sector) 

3,34 

100% 



CH-SS-04/S-2009 

Putre-Zapahuira Subsection 

Socoroma Sur Segment (Cólicas De Zapahuira Sector) 

0 

100% 



CH-1N-05/CS-2009 

Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 

Incahuasi Norte Segment (Tambo Incahuasi- Incahuasi Norte Sector) 

4 A 5 

100% 


























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 

Code 

Section / Subsection 

Ñame 

Length 

Km. 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 

PUBLIC PRIV 

CONST 

ch-in-oó/cs-2009 

Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 

Incahuasi Norte Segment (Incahuasi Norte - Lasaña Norte Sector) 

3,36 

100% 



CH-LN-07/CS-2009 

Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 

Lasaña Norte Segment (Lasaña Norte - Los Chorros Sector) 

3,61 

100% 



CH-LN-08/CS-2009 

Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 

Lasaña Norte Segment (Los Chorros - Bajada Lasaña Sector) 

3,83 

100% 



CH-LN-09/CS-2009 

Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 

Lasaña Norte Segment (Bajada Lasaña - Lasaña Sector) 

3.84 

100% 



CH-CT-io/CS-2010 

Cupo-Catarpe Subsection 

Cupo-Topain Segment 

4,95 

100% 



CH-TN-11/CS-2009 

Cupo-Catarpe Subsection 

Turi Norte Segment 

3,59 

100% 



CH-CN-12/CS-2009 

Cupo-Catarpe Subsection 

Catarpe Norte Segment 

4,28 

100% 



CH-CS-13/CS-2010 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Camar Sur Segment (Tambo De Camar- Llano Camar Sector) 

3,35 

100% 



CH-CS-14/C-2010 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Camar Sur Segment (Llano Camar- Camar Sur Sector) 

5,94 

100% 



CH-CS-15/CS-2010 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Camar Sur Segment (Camar Sur- Pampa Algarrobilla Sector) 

3,72 

100% 



CH-CS-16/CS-2010 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Camar Sur Segment (Pampa Algarrobilla - Peine Norte Sector) 

3,04 

100% 



CH-PN-17/CS-2010 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Peine Norte Segment (Peine Norte-Tambillo Verde Sector) 

5,08 

100% 


























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 



Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

ch-pn-i8/cs-2oio 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Peine Norte Segment (Tambillo Verde Peine Sector) 

3,°4 

100% 



CH-PR-19/C-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Portal Del Inca - Río De La Sal Segment (Portal Del Inca - Llano San 
Juan Sector) 

5,61 

100% 



ch-pr-2o/cs-2oio 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Portal Del Inca - Río De La Sal Segment (Llano San Juan-Llanada San 
Juan Sector) 

3.65 

100% 



ch-pr-2i/c-2oio 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Portal Del Inca - Río De La Sal Segment (Llanada San Juan-Quebrada 

La Sal Sector) 

2,59 

100% 



CH-PR-22/C-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Portal Del Inca - Río De La Sal Segment (Quebrada La Sal-Tambo La 
Sal Sector) 

2,92 

100% 



CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Portal Del Inca - Río De La Sal Segment (Tambo La Sal Sector) 

3,28 

100% 



CH-RP-24/CS-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Tambo El Jardín - Cuesta 
Topon Azul Sector) 

1,46 

100% 



CH-RP-25/C-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Cuesta Topon Azul Llano 

De Topon Azul Sector) 

2,33 

100% 



ch-rp-26/s-2oio 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Llano De Topon Azul Sierra 
Caballo Muerto Sector) 

0 

100% 



CH-RP-27/S-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Sierra Caballo Muerto- 
Llano Del Inca Norte Sector) 

0 

100% 



ch-rp-28/cs-2oio 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Llano Del Inca Norte-Sierra 
Caballo Muerto Oeste Sector) 

3,45 

100% 

























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 



Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

CH-RP-29/CS-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Sierra Caballo Muerto 

Oeste - Llano Del Inca Sur Sector) 

3,33 

100% 



ch-rp-3o/cs-2oio 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Llano Del Inca Sur-Cerro 
Bonete Sector) 

3,44 

100% 



ch-rp-3i/cs-2oio 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Cerro Bonete - Cerro 

Vicuña Sector) 

3,82 

100% 



CH-RP-32/CS-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Río De La Sal - Pampa Del Inca Segment (Cerro Vicuña-Quebrada La 
Tuna Sector) 

3,82 

100% 



CH-PF-33/CS-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Pampa Del Inca-Finca De Chañaral Segment (Quebrada La Tuna-Casa 
De Domeyko Sector) 

4,21 

100% 



CH-PF-34/CS-2010 

Portal Del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Pampa Del Inca-Finca De Chañaral Segment (Casa De Domeyko - 
Finca Chañaral Sector) 

1,56 

100% 



CO-RP-01-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Rumichaca Segment 

0.026 

100% 



CO-RP-02-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

San Pedro Segment 

0.76 

100% 



CO-RP-03-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

La Cofradía Segment 

0.157 

100% 



CO-RP-04-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

La Paz Segment 

0.907 

100% 



CO-RP-05-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Chitarran Segment 

1.413 

100% 



CO-RP-06-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Rosal De Chapal Segment 

2-55 

100% 



CO-RP-07-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Guapuscal Bajo Segment 

6.443 

100% 


























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 

Code 

Section / Subsection 

Ñame 

Length 

Km. 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 

PUBLIC PRIV 

CONST 

CO-RP-08-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Inantas Segment 

4.174 

100% 



CO-RP-09-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Los Ajos Segment 

0.197 

100% 



ec-pp-i8/cs-2oii 


Paredones -Paredones 

o ,55 

100% 



ec-ll-i6/cs-2oii 


Llaviuco - Llaviuco 

0,50 

100% 



ec-ptb-o3/cs-2oii 


Pulcas - Troya B 

2,41 

100% 



Ec-Ai-n/cs-2011 

Achupallas - Ingapirca 


32,51 

100% 



ec-pta-o2/cs-2oii 


Pulcas - Troya A 

2,38 

100% 



EC-LQ-05/C-2011 


La Paz - Quebrada Túpala 

0,70 

100% 



EC-ME-04/CS-2011 


Mariscal Sucre - El Tambo 

1,18 

100% 



EC-BP-22/C-2011 


Botija Paqui - Botija Paqui 

3,33 

100% 



EC-HH-19/C-2011 


Hierba Buena - Hierba Buena 

i ,39 

100% 



ec-sasa-2o/cs-2oii 


San Antonio - San Antonio 

0,63 

100% 



ec-qs-26/cs-2oii 

Quebrada Huatuchi - Plaza Del Inca - Las Aradas 


2 i ,35 

100% 



EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 


Campana Pucara - Quitoloma 

4,01 

100% 



EC-CT-23/CS-2011 


Caragshillo - Cañaro - Tunearía 

5,36 

100% 



EC-CR-14/CS-2011 


Cerro Cojitambo (Loma Curiquinga) - Rumiurco 

i, 3 i 

100% 



EC-CV-25/CS-2011 


Ciudadela - Vinoyaco Grande 

3,66 

100% 



ec-sl-28/cs-2oii 


San José - Llamacanchi - Las Limas 

12,56 

100% 



EC-MM-17/CS-2011 


Mamamag - Mamamag 

0,83 

100% 



EC-PL-15/C-2011 


Pacchamama - Llacao 

0,61 

100% 



EC-SS-21/CS2011 


Santa Martha - Santa Martha 

0,17 

100% 



Ec-NP-io/cs-2011 


Nagsiche - Panzaleo 

1,11 

100% 



EC-EH-13/CS-2011 


El Tambo - Honorato Vásquez 

1,58 

100% 




































TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Code 


Section / Subsection 


Ñame 


Length 

Km. 


TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


PUBLIC PRIV 

CONST 


EC-JC-07/CS-2011 


Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal 

4> 1 9 

100% 



ec-lc-oó/c-2011 


Loma Virgen - Chiquito 

1,27 

100% 



ec-pc-o8/cs-2oii 


Piman - Caranqui 

1,01 

100% 



EC-0L-24/CS-2011 


Oñacapa - Loma De Paila (La Zarza) 

1,50 

100% 



EC-JP-27/C-2011 


Jimbura - Puente Roto 

2,17 

100% 



EC-R-01/C-2011 


Rumichaca 

0,02 

100% 



EC-PGPC-12/C2011 


Palcañan Grande - Palcañan Chico 

5,97 

100% 



PE-PH-01/CS-2011 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata 

2,3919 (*) 

100% 



Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata-Qollasuyu 

o,97 

100% 



Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata- Kuntisuyu 

o,99 

100% 



Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata- Chinchaysuyu 

0,7 

100% 



Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata-Antisuyu 

1,06 

100% 



pe-cd-o2/cs-2oii 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Cusco-Urcos/Portada 
Rumiqolqa-Ch’uspitacana, Ch’uspitacana-Anda- 
Huaylillas, Oropesa-Piñipampa 

Portada Rumiqolqa - Ch’uspitakana 

2,73 


50% 

50% 

PE-CD-03/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Urcos-Combapata/Cusipa-Ta- 
Santa Cruz De Occobamba Norte 

Santa Cruz De Occobamba Norte 

i,35 



100% 

PE-CD-04/CS-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Combapata-La Raya/Mach- 
Aqmarka-Raqchi-Qquea 

Raqchi-Qquea 

2,54 

65% 


35% 

PE-CD-05/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Combapata-La Raya/Vilca- 
Nota-La Raya 

Vilcanota-La Raya 

0,85 



100% 

pe-cd-oó/c-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/La Raya-Ayaviri/Panc- Ca- 
Buena Vista, Chuquibambilla-Qhesqa 

Pancca-Buena Vista-Chuquibambilla 

11,23 


100% 

































TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 



Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

PE-CD-07/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Ayaviri-Juliaca/Ventil- La- 
Colquejahua, Colquejahua-Pacaje-Pukara 

Colquejahua-Pacaje 

1,81 

100% 



pe-cd-o8/c-2oii 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Ayaviri-Juliaca/Q’omer Moqo- 
Nicasio, Nicasio-Calapuja 

Q'omer Moqo-Nicasio 

13,69 


100% 


PE-CD-09/CS-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juliaca-Puno/Paucarcol- La- 
Yanamayo 

Paucarcolla-Yanamayo 

9,25 

100% 



PE-CD-10/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Puno-Juli/Yanamayo-Kan- 
Charani, Kancharani-Andenes, Andenes Jaylli- Huaya 

Kancharani-Andenes 

1,24 

100% 



PE-CD-11/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Puno-Juli/Jayllihuaya-lchu 

Jayllihuaya - Ichu 

i ,77 

75% 

25% 


PE-CD-12/C-2011 

Cusco - Desaguadero /Juli— Desaguadero /Juli-Cruz 
Pata-Ccaje, Cruz Pata-Ccaje-Sisipampa 

Cruz Pata-Ccaje 

2,33 



100% 

PE-CD-13/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juli-Desaguadero/Ccaje-Si- 

Sipampa-Pomata 

Sisipampa-Pomata 

2,73 

100% 



PE-CD-14/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juli-Desaguadero/Poma-Ta- 
Chaca Chaca 

Pueblo Libre-Sajo-Chaca Chaca 

4,63 

30% 

70% 


PE-CD-15/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juli-Desaguadero/Arbol- Era- 
Parcco Chua Chua 

Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua 

2,24 

100% 



pe-ol-ió/cs-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Huacahua- 

Si-Choquecancha/Patacancha-Huacahuasi, 

Huacahuasi-Machucucho 

Huacahuasi -Tambohuaylla 

3,74 

100% 



PE-OL-17/C-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Huacahua- S¡- 
Choquecancha/Machucucho-Choquecancha 

Inca Chaka - Qollotayoc 

1,13 

100% 



pe-ol-i8/cs-2oii 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Choquecan- Cha- 
Paucarpata/Choquecancha - Paucarpata 

Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina 

4,97 

100% 



PE-0L-19/CS-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Paucarpa-Ta- 
Walla/Paucarpata-lchuca, Ichuca-Walla 

Paucarpata-lchuka 

18,646 

100% 



PE-OL-20/C-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Walla-Churuq- 
Mayo/lchuca-Walla, Walla- Kintama 

Walla- Kintama 

5,46 

100% 



PE-OL-21/CS-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Walla-Churuq- 
Mayo/K¡ntama-Taw¡s,Taw¡s - Puente Ollanta 

Tawis - Puente Ollanta 

24,78 

100% 




























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 




Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

pe-vch-22/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Vitkus-Abra Choqetakar- Pu/ 
Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

15,86 

70% 


30% 

pe-vch-23/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Vitkus-Abra Choqetakar- Pu/ 
Inca Mach’ay-Sama riña pata 

Inca Mach Ay-Samarinapata 

2,433 

100% 



pe-vch-24/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra-Choqetakarpu-Cho- 
Quequirao/Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 

Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 

5,566 

88% 


12% 

pe-vch-25/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra Choqetakarpu-Cho- 
Quequirao/Toroyoq-Kutacoca 

Toroyoq-Kutacoca 

8,46 

100% 



pe-vch-26/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra Choqetakarpu-Cho- 
Quequirao/Kutacoca-Choquequirao 

Kutacoca-Choquequirao 

10,24 

100% 



PE-PQ-27/C-2011 

Quewe/Quewe-Winchiri/Chiwuanquiri 

Puente Q Eswachaka 

0,042 

100% 



PE-XP-28/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Xauxa-Masho/ Ninamachay - 
Pongo 

Ipas Grande 

1,1 

100% 



PE-XP-29/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Xauxa-Masho/Quebrada 
Viscamachay- Quebrada Escalera, Quebrada 

Escalera -Yuraccancha 

Quebrada Escalera 

3 > 9 1 



100% 

pe-xp-3o/cs-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Xauxa - Masho, Masho - 
Huarochirí/Portachuelo- Laguna Escalera, Laguna 
Escalera - Masho, Masho - Piticocha 

Portachuelo - Piticocha 

16,27 

15% 


85% 

PE-XP-31/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Masho - Huarochirí/ Masho - 
Piticocha 

Pirca Pirca 

55 ,n(#) 



100% 

PE-XP-32/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Masho - Huarochirí/ San Juan 

De Tantaranche - Huarochirí 

Chiclla-Huarochirí 

2,39 



100% 

PE-XP-33/CS-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Cacila 

Alto - Chillaco 

Cochahuayco - Chamana 

5,3 



100% 

PE-XP-34/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya 
- Santa Rosa De Chontay 

Canturilla - Nieve Nieve 

1,63 



100% 

PE-XP-35/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya 
- Santa Rosa De Chontay 

Nieve Nieve 

3,22 (#) 



100% 

PE-XP-36/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya 

- Santa Rosa De Chontay, Santa Rosa De Chontay 

- Molle 

Anchucaya - Santa Rosa - Antivales 

89.16 (#) 



100% 


























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 




Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

PE-XP-37/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Santa 
Rosa De Chontay - Molle 

Chontay 

143 



100% 

PE-XP-38/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ Molle 
- Huarangal 

Molle 

10.25 (#) 

61% 


39% 

PE-XP-39/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ Molle 
- Huarangal 

Huaycán De Cieneguilla 

32.8 (#) 

90% 

10% 


pe-xp-4o/cs-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ 
Quebrada Verde - Pachacamac 

Pachacamac 

1,23 

100% 



PE-HH-41/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- Pa - 
Ayash/Huánuco Pampa - Huaricashash 

Complejo Arqueológico Monumental De Huánuco Pampa 

945 

7 % 


93% 

PE-HH-42/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- Pa - 
Ayash/Huánuco Pampa - Huaricashash 

Huaricashash 

0,25 



100% 

PE-HH-43/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- Pa - 
Ayash/Huaricashash - Isco 

Inka Patsacan 

M 7 



100% 

PE-HH-44/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- Pa - 
Ayash/Tambo Chico - Taparaku 

Quebrada Cashan - Taparaku 

i,6 



100% 

PE-HH-45/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- Pa - 
Ayash/Taparaku-Tambo De Llata 

Tambo De Llata 

4,82 

90% 

10% 


PE-HH-46/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- Pa - 
Ayash/lnka Hamash-Ayash 

Inka Hamash - Rayan Patac 

4,65 

37% 


63% 

PE-HH-47/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Ayash - Taulli 

Puente De Ayash-Tambo Jircan 

1,89 



100% 

PE-HH-48/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Ayash - Taulli 

Wayno Patac-Taulli 

3,77 



100% 

PE-HH-49/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Taulli -Tambillo 

Allpachaca -Tambillo 

2,7 



100% 

PE-HH-50/C-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Tambillo - Pincosh 

Tsuko Koto- Pincosh 

2,99 



100% 

PE-HH-51/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Cajay - Huaritambo, Huaritambo - Sharco 

Huaritambo - Ushnu 

6,45 



100% 



























TABLE INDICATING TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 


Section / Subsection 


Length 

TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 




Km. 

PUBLIC 

PRIV 

CONST 

PE-HH-52/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Otutococha - Qñ-Hh-051 

Cerro Jircancha - Cerro Torre 

2,63 



100% 

PE-HH-53/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- Rash/ 
Qñ-Hh-051 - Inka Misana 

Maraycalla- Inca Misana 

2,72 


15% 

75% 

PE-HH-54/C-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Canrash - Ville- 
Gas/Canrash -Torrepampa 

Canrash - Torrepampa 

3 >74 


30 

70 

PE-HH-55/C-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Canrash - Villegas/ 
Lomas De Huarin - Matacocha, Pomas - Potocsa 

Moya ba m ba- Potocza 

4,61 



100% 

pe-hh-56/cs-2oii 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Canrash - Villegas/ 
Cotocancha-Alturas De Torre 

Cotocancha-Alturas De Torre 

10,44 



100% 

PE-HH-57/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Villegas - Santa 

Clara De Tulpo/Quinrraycueva - Pariachuco 

Quinrraycueva - Pariachuco 

5 > 5 ¿ 

100% 



pe-hh-58/cs-2oii 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Villegas - Santa 

Clara DeTulpo/Pariachuco-Tauli 

Pachachaca -Tauli 

2,41 



100% 

PE-HH-59/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Santa Clara De 

Tulpo - Huamachuco/Escalerilla, Casa Blanca - Cerro 
Huaylillas, Cushuro 

Escalerilla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas / Cushuro 

3>94 

90% 

10% 


PE-ALP-60/CS-2011 

Aypate-Las Pircas/Aypate- Las Pircas/ Aypate-El Arco 

Aypate 

1,18 


10% 

90% 


* Areas are measured 
in ha. 


































5.b. Protective Designation Description of the regulations by country 


Applicable International instruments, a common 
reference of the regulatory structure. 

The 1972 Convention and its Operational Guidelines are the referential 
framework for the legal protection ofthe nominated property. The diversity 
of the valúes incorporated in this proposal does not exelude the implemen- 
tation or the aptness of other international instruments. On the contrary, 
they reinforce its legal protection. 

In effect, Qhapaq Ñan is also represented by intangible valúes, protected 
by the Convention for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage of 
2003. The link between this Convention and the 1972 Convention has been 
actively promoted over the past few years. For example, during its 28 th 
session (Suzhou; June 2004), the World Heritage Committee called for a 
greater “coordinaron between the 1972 World Heritage Convention and other 
UNESCO Conventions and Recommendations relevant to cultural heritage, 
notably the 2003 Convention...” 3 . This emphasis has been reiterated in 
successive Committee meetings until the present day. 

On a second level, the presence of movable property of cultural valué 
within Qhapaq Ñan deserves special mention. For its protection, specifically 
against destruction orthe illicit appropriation ortransfer, other international 
regulations are relevant, includingthe Hague Convention for the Protection 
of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict (1954) and its two 
Protocols (1954 and 1999), the Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and 
Preventing the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural 
Property (1970), the Convention of San Salvador on the Defence of the 
Archaeological, Historical and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations 
(1976) and the UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported 
Cultural Objects (1995). 

Finally, irrespective of being a cultural property, Qhapaq Ñan crosses prop- 
erties of natural valué that, in some instances, may represent elements or 

3 Decisión 28 COMI 2 


contexts falling under its protection. This renders other legal instruments 
relevant, such as the Convention of Biological Diversity, the Convention 
on Migratory Species, the Convention on Wetlands of International Im- 
portance (Ramsar), the Convention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species of Wild Fauna and Flora, the United Nations Framework Conven¬ 
tion on Climate Change and the United Nations Convention to Combat 
Desertification. Another relevant framework, at a different regulatory level, 
is UNESCO’s Man and Biosphere Programme (MAB), which comprises a 
series of instruments that establishes conservation standards for elements 
in the reserves listed in the programme’s World NetWork, including cultural 
properties. 

The World Heritage Committee highlighted the importance of these lat- 
ter instruments for the World Heritage Conventiorís framework of protec¬ 
tion. During its f h extraordinary session (UNESCO; December 2004), it was 
reminded that the coordination between the 1972 Convention and other 
conventions should be carried out "at all levels” and that it should inelude 
the 2003 Convention alongside other instruments belonging to other areas 
relevant to the protection of cultural and natural heritage such as “environ- 
mentally-related global conventions” 4 . 

As it may be appreciated in the compilation related to the international 
regulations Qhapaq Ñan finds itself in a satisfactory position regardingthe 
context described above. Firstly, all the nominating countries are State Par- 
ties ofthe 1972 and 2003 Conventions. This means the legal protection of 
the property at an international level is covered. 

At this point, it should also be noted that the Constitutions ofthe nominat¬ 
ing countries deem international law, including the 1972 and 2003 Conven¬ 
tions, an integral part of their national law without the need for a specific act 
of incorporation—this enables the possibility of invoking and using it as a 

4 Among other background ¡nformation on the topic, at a regional level the Bariloche Declaration, adopted 
at the closing of the Second Latín American Congress of National Parks and other Protected Areas (Bariloche, 
Argentina; September/October 2007 ) legally placed the 1972 Convention on an equal footing with these ins¬ 
truments. 





source of law on issues involving national courts— and with a hierarchy of 
norms comparable, if not superior, to national laws. Three of the nominat- 
ing countries explicitly recognise this integration 5 . 

Beyond the aforementioned "core” framework of legal protection, it should 
be noted that: 

• Four of the nominating countries are State Parties of the 1954 and 1970 
Conventions; and most of them are also Parties of the applicable instru- 
ments relevant to the protection of movable cultural property. 


5 Thus, according to Argentine Laws, the 'Constitution, the Laws of the Nation enacted by Congress in pur- 
suance thereof, and treaties with foreign powers, are the supreme law of the Nation; and the authorities of 
each province are bound thereby...' (Article 31 ), and treaties 'have a higher hierarchy than laws'. (Article 75 , 
Paragraph 22 ; emphasis added) 

The Bolivian Constitution provides that 'Ratified international treaties are a part of the ¡nternal legal system with 
status of law" (Article 257 , I), thus placing them in hierarchical order between the Constitution and 'national 
Laws, statutes of autonomous regions, organic charters and the other departmental, municipal and indige- 
nous legislation', as well as above 'orders, regulations and other resolutions issued by competent executive 
bodies' (Article 410 , II). The ninth transitional clause is also relevant, whereunder 'international treaties in forcé 
prior to the Constitution not inconsistent with it, shall be maintained in the internal legal framework with status 
of law'. 

In the case of Chile, integration is recognized contrario sensu, as it sets forth that when that country denounces 
or withdraws from an international treaty 'it shall no longer be enforceable in the Chilean legal system' (Article 
54 ). A similar implicit acknowledgment takes place in the case of the Colombian Constitution, which under 
Article 224 sets forth the validity of treaties approved by Congress and Article 84 of the Ecuadorian Constitution 
establishes the obligation by the National Assembly and all bodies with similar legislative powers, to 'adjust, 
formally and materially, the laws and other legal standards related to the rights set forth in the Constitution and 
international treaties' (emphasis added). 

The Political Constitution of Perú, in turn, provides that 'treaties entered into by the State and in forcé are part 
of national laws' (Article 55 ). 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that the Basic Law of all proposing Member States pay special attention to human 
rights treaties, giving them, in most cases, constitutional status. Even though this does not directly affect the 
Qhapaq Ñan framework of legal protection, it is relevant in order to safeguard its intangible valúes. Thus, and 
similarly to other proposing Member States, Colombian legislation and court decisions have developed the 
interesting concept of the 'constitutionality block', the set of rules which, despite not being ¡ncluded expressly 
in the Constitution or having been adopted following procedures different to it, given their nature or content 
have constitutional status, and therefore internal legislation must adapt to it, lest it is declared unconstitutional. 
The most recent decisions of the Colombian Supreme Court have expanded this 'block' beyond human rights 
treaties, to inelude any treaties safeguarding fundamental rights, which may well apply to the 1972 and 2003 
Conventions. 


• All the nominating countries are Parties or Members of the interna¬ 
tional instruments related to the protection of natural property. All the 
nominating countries have signed, bilaterally or multilaterally, other in¬ 
struments relevant to the legal protection of Qhapaq Ñan. Inadditionto 
the Mar de Plata Declaration, and by way of example, these instruments 
inelude the Bogotá Declaration of March 2012 signed by Bolivia, Colom¬ 
bia, Ecuador and Perú; Decisión 588 bytheAndean Council of Foreign 
Ministers ofthe Andean Community on the Protection and Restoration 
of cultural heritage property ofthe country members of such integra¬ 
tion framework; the Agreement between Argentina and Perú for the 
protection, conservation, restoration and restitution of stolen or illicit- 
ly exported or transferred archaeological, artistic and historical cultural 
property (2001); the Agreements on the same matter between Bolivia, 
Colombia and Perú (2002), and the Agreement signed between Bolivia 
and Ecuador for the protection of natural, cultural and other specific 
property. 

The international framework thus considered, an examination ofthe dif¬ 
ferent regulations ofthe nominating countries will now follow. The rest of 
this chapter is devoted to detailing the regulations in alphabetical order, 
highlighting the following: 

• The relevant provisions at a constitutional level for the protection of a 
property such as Qhapaq Ñan.The legislation applicable to the protec¬ 
tion ofthe tangible components of a cultural property such as Qhapaq 
Ñan, at a national and/or local level, including the legislation relative to 
the movable property that may be part of such heritage and the distribu- 
tion of powers to ensure the protection of such legacy. The regulations 
specifically aimed atthe protection of Qhapaq Ñan. The regulatory treat- 
ment, at a national and/or local level, ofthe protection of intangible val¬ 
úes like the ones associated with Qhapaq Ñan .The regulatory treatment, 
at national and/or local levels, ofthe protection of natural property, like 
the one susceptible of being associated to Qhapaq Ñan. 

With the sources and instruments of law resulting from this examination, 
an analysis ofthe common ground to devise an integrated and comprehen- 
sive legal framework for the protection of Qhapaq Ñan is provided at the 
end of this chapter. Complementarily, examples are provided ofthe effective 
or potential implementation of such regulation by national or local courts. 



Argentina's Regulatory Framework 

The Argentinian constitution, reformed in 1994, explicitly provides in Art. 
41 that the authorities will "preserve cultural and natural heritage”, and that 
they will consistently enable the Congress to díctate laws “to protect cultural 
identity and plurality; the free creation and circulation of works of author- 
ship; artistic heritage and cultural and audio-visual-spaces.” 6 These provi- 
sions—the basis and the starting point for the protection of Argentinian 
cultural heritage, notably in relation to the assignment of responsibilities— 
are particularly relevant considering that Argentina is the only nominating 
country with a federal structure. 

In the performance of these constitutional duties, in 2003 the Congress en- 
acted Law 25.743 on the Protection of the Archaeological and Paleontological 
Heritage. Providing a wide principie of protection, Art.i of this regulation 
includes in the concept of archaeological heritage “movable and immovable 
property or vestiges of any nature located on the surface, underground or 
submerged in waters under national sovereignty susceptible of providing 
information about sociocultural groups that inhabited the country from 
pre-Hispanic times to recent historical times.” The section of Qhapaq Ñan 
that crosses Argentinian territory falls within this characterisation. 

Pursuant to Art. 4, the protection of archaeological heritage falls to the Na¬ 
tional State, with the State and the Provinces having the concurrent power 
to “adopt policies and measures aimed at creating legislation and a uniform 
administrative organisation throughout the national territory that recognis- 
es the local specificities and provides a more efficient protection and inves¬ 
tigaron of such heritage.” 7 

Additionally, when archaeological heritage is located within a prívate prop¬ 
erty, the law provides the competent authority with the power to reach an 
agreement with the proprietors to "facilítate the study and/or the preser¬ 
varon” 8 * of that heritage, as well as to temporarily occupy the place where 


6 Article 75 , paragraph 19 

7 Article 7 . 

8 Article 35 . 


that heritage is located 9 or to establish by law a perpetual easement with 
compensaron for the owners. 10 

The law requires authorisation for all types of exploration and investigation 
carried out in areas within the national territory that are considered archae¬ 
ological heritage. This authorisation is also required by the competent au¬ 
thority of the jurisdiction where the site is located and where the activity 
is set to take place. 11 Action without the corresponding administrative au¬ 
thorisation is subject to administrative sanctions, ranging from a warning 
to a temporary or definite closing of the organisation that carries out the 
activity, 12 without excluding criminal sanctions punishable by one month to 
one year imprisonment or reclusión, and with a special disqualification of 
up to (3) years or even four years 13 if the activity "produced deterioraron of 
the objects, causing an irreparable loss for the State’s cultural heritage.” 14 

As a complement to the law, at the time ofwriting this chapter the Argentin¬ 
ian Presidency is considering a decree that will declare Qhapaq Ñan and the 
associated archaeological sites National Historical Monuments. This Decla¬ 
raron will put Qhapaq Ñan under the protection of Law 12.665 0 - 940 ), which 
mandates the creation of a National Commission of Museums, Monuments 
and Historical Sites. By virtue of Art. 2 ofthis regulation, properties such as 
Qhapaq Ñan are subject to "the custody and conservaron by the federal gov- 
ernment, in this case, concurrently with the respective authorities”, having 
the Commission to authorise all interventions 15 or transactions involving 
the property. 16 

With regards to the intangible valúes integral to Qhapaq Ñan, the legislation 
of the seven Argentinian provinces crossed by the roads contain regulations 
specific to this matter that is also consistent with the Constitutional recog- 
nition of the rights assisting the indigenous peoples, concurrently with the 
provinces, in the "management related to the natural resources and other 


9 Article 36 . 

10 Article 37 . 

11 Article 23 . 

12 Article 38 . 

13 Article 46 . 

14 Article 47 , referring to Articles 183 and 184 of the Argentine Penal Code. 

15 Typically, repairs or restorations. 

16 Articles 3 and 5 . 




interests affecting them.” 17 At this point, it should be highlighted that, pur- 
suant to Art. 43 of the Constitution, these rights are subject to collective 
Amparo proceedings. 

Protection at all levels is also guaranteed for the natural property associated 
to Qhapaq Ñan. In this regard, the aforementioned Art. 41 of the Constitu- 
tion was implemented by the Environmental Policy Law 25.675 (2002). Art. 3 
stipulates that this law “will be effective within the State’s territory; the pro- 
visions are public policy and operative and will be used for the interpretaron 
and application of specific legislation on the matter, which will remain in 
forcé provided it is consistent with the principies and provisions contained 
therein.” 18 

One of the objectives of this law is to ensure "the preservaron, conservaron, 
rehabilitation and improvement of the quality of environmental resourc- 
es, both natural and cultural, in the realisation of the different anthropic 
activities.” 19 For the implementation of this objective, the law resorts to a 
set of instruments—notably the environmental regulation of the territory 20 , 
understood as the cross-jurisdictional coordination of the Argentinian State 
at all levels—and takes into account "the common interests of the differ¬ 
ent sectors of society and the coming together of these interests with the 
public administraron.” 21 This environmental legislation will also take into 
account "the political, physical, social, technological, cultural, economic, le¬ 
gal and ecological aspects of the local, regional and national realities and 
will ensure the proper environmental use of the environmental resources to 
facilítate the máximum production and usage of the different ecosystems, 
and will guarantee a mínimum level of degradation and waste and promote 
social participation on the fundamental decisions about sustainable devel- 
opment.” 22 

Other aspects relevant to the proposal are the múltiple national laws and 
decrees regarding the protection of national parks, including those crossed 

17 Article 75 , paragraph 17 . 

18 In keeping with this statute, Article 4 submits its interpretation to the so-called 'consistency principie', 
whereby 'provincial and municipal environmental legislation must conform to principies and rules established in 
this law; otherwise, it shall prevail over any other statute inconsistent with it'. 

19 Article 2 a). 

20 Article 8.1 

21 Article 9 

22 Article 10 . 


by Qhapaq Ñan . These inelude, notably, the National Parks Law N° 22.351, 
passed in 1982. This law stipulates the body of administrative decisions— 
typically, resolutions by the National Parks Administration—that regúlate 
the protection. This is what happens, for example, to the natural valúes spe- 
cifically associated to Qhapaq Ñan —the Campos de los Alisos and the San 
Guillermo national parks. 23 

Within the framework of the cited national legislation, the seven Argen¬ 
tinian provinces crossed by Qhapaq Ñan also have specific legislation, at 
their respective constitutional and legislative levels, for the protection and 
conservation of the provincial parks associated to Qhapaq Ñan . Especially 
noteworthy are the components of Qhapaq Ñan included in the biosphere 
reserves within the World NetWork administered by the UNESCO MAB 
Programme, specifically the Santa Ana-Valle Colorado section, in the Jujuy 
province, within the Yungas Biosphere Reserve (2002), and the San Guill¬ 
ermo National Park, in the San Juan province, located in the homonymous 
reserve (1980). 


23 Resolutions No. 115/2001 and 142/2001 of the Office of National Parks. 




Bolivia's Regulatory Framework 

Considered as archaeological cultural heritage including intangible valúes, 
the Qhapaq Ñan section that crosses Bolivian territory is also protected by 
the highest legislative level.The 2008 Political Constitution of Bolivia's Pluri- 
national State establishes that the "cultural heritage of the Bolivian people 
is inalienable, non-seizable and imprescriptible", giving priority attention to 
the resources generated for the conservation, preservation and promotion 
of this cultural heritage, defined as "natural, archaeological, paleontological, 
historical and documentary wealth, as well as wealth generated by religious 
cult and folklore." 24 

Underthe Political Constitution, the Bolivian State is committed to ensur- 
ing "the registration, protection, rehabilitation, restoration, enrichment, 
promotion and diffusion of cultural heritage, in accordance with the law". 25 
The constitutional text details the distribution of powers between the dif- 
ferent State levels (central government, departments, autonomies and au- 
tonomous municipal governments) in the exercise of this commitment. 26 

24 Article 99 , paragraphs I and III. 

25 Article 99 , paragraph II. 

26 Article 298 , paragraph II, sub-paragraph 25 identifies among the authorities of the so-called 'central level' 
of the State the promotion 'of culture and the conservation of the cultural, historical, artistic, monumental, 
architectural, archaeological, paleontological, scientific, tangible and intangible heritage at the central level 
of the State'. Regarding autonomous departmental governments, Article 300 , paragraph I, sub-paragraph 19 
identifies among their authorities the promotion 'and conservation of culture, cultural, historical, artistic, monu¬ 
mental, architectural, archaeological, paleontological, scientific, tangible and intangible departmental heritage'. 
Article 304 , paragraph I, sub-paragraph 10 identifies as a responsibility of autonomous municipal governments, 
in their jurisdiction, 'tangible and intangible cultural heritage. The safeguarding, stimulation and promotion of 
its cultures, art, identity, archaeological centres, religious and cultural places, and museums'.The above-mentio- 
ned constitutional principies are supplemented by national statutes reinforcing the concept of cooperation at 
different levels of State. Thus, Law No. 1,551 ( 1994 ) on Popular Involvement expands in Article 14 'the municipal 
authorities to the rural environment of its territorial jurisdiction', among others, as regards the conservation and 
restoration of the cultural and historical heritage (sub-paragraph g)). In the same vein, Article 61 of Presidential 
Order No. 24,447 ( 1996 ), containing the Rules of the Popular Involvement Act, prescribes that the competent 
national authority 'must act concurrently with competent Municipal Governments'. It is also worth mentioning 
Law No. 2,028 ( 1999 ) on Municipal Governments. Article 8, paragraph 4 , sub-paragraph 17 of said regulation 
confers upon the Municipal Government the authority to preserve 'any property belonging to the archaeological, 
Pre-Columbian, colonial, republican or historical heritage of the nation, or those from religious worship in its 
jurisdiction, be they public or prívate, to promote their use and enjoyment for profit, and to restore those of 
public municipal property'. At the same time, Article 95 provides that said heritage, even when it ¡s located in 
municipal jurisdiction territory, is 'under State protection, subject to special legislaron and aimed ¡nexcusably 
to collective use and enjoyment', and that the Municipal Government, 'in coordination with national and Inter¬ 
national competent bodies, shall oversee and promote the conservation, preservation and maintenance' of the 
heritage (paragraph II). 



Additionally, State responsibility is exercised jointly with citizens, who have 
the duty to preserve, "defend and protect Bolivia's natural, economic and 
cultural heritage" 27 without prejudice of the specific competences of indig- 
enous communities. 28 

Pursuantto Bolivian legislation, all archaeological objects—described in the 
Supreme Decree N° 5918 of 6 November 1996—and the ethnological, eth- 
nographic and folkloric goods, along with handicrafts and textiles of popu¬ 
lar art created before 1950—defined in the Supreme Decree N° 21951 of 31 
August 1988—constitute the cultural heritage of the Nation and, therefore, 
are inviolable and non-exportable public property. 

In a manner consistent with this characterisation, the Supreme Decree N° 
05918 of 10 December 1961, entitled "Complementary regulations on the 
artistic, archaeological, historical and monumental heritage", regulates the 
cited constitutional text. 29 The decree is aimed principally at protecting Bo¬ 
livian cultural heritage from illicit transfer and appropriation, although this 
is not the decree's only objective, as it also regulates the declaration of a 
property as a "National Monument" and the conservation obligations aris- 
ing from this declaration. It highlights the commitment of the State to pro¬ 
tect and preserve "the buildings and objects declared national monuments, 
or those considered to be of historical, artistic or archaeological valué or 
interest, by specific resolution and proper prior advice." 30 

The Decree protects both movable and immovable property, that is to say, 
"monuments and archaeological pieces, remnants of human activity, rem- 
nants of artistic or scientific relevance from the pre-Hispanic period, name- 
ly: 1. Monuments, ruins of oíd populations, temples, fortresses, agricultural 
terraces, dams, irrigation channels and roads..." 31 


27 Article 108 , paragraph 14 . 

28 'Article 304 . 1 . The rural native indigenous autonomies shall exercise the following exclusive responsibili- 
ties:... 10 . Tangible and intangible cultural heritage. The safeguarding, stimulation and promotion of its cultures, 
art, identity, archaeological centres, religious and cultural places, and museums'. 

29 The Government of the Plurinational State of Bolivia currently considers adopting a specific Cultural He¬ 
ritage Protection Act which, in addition to rules and regulations on this protection, is aimed at strengthening 
its substance. 

30 Article 5 . 

31 Article 2 . 




The Bolivian Penal Code provides severe penalties against actions that, in 
violation of the aforementioned provisions, affect cultural heritage. These 
acts are punished with up to six years in the event of destruction 32 and with 
up to ten years in the event of illicit appropriation. 33 

Additionally, the Regulation on Archaeological Excavations, passed by the 
Ministerial Resolution N° 082/97 of 3 June 1997, enumerates in detail the 
excavation activities in places that have been declared archaeological her¬ 
itage and provides administrative sanctions in the event of unauthorised 
excavations, as well as the cited sanctions specified in the Penal Code when 
clandestine excavations cause “pre-Hispanic monuments and relies to be 
destroyed or deteriorated”. 34 

It should be highlighted that the Regulation foresees three categories of 
archaeological sites. 35 The “first class” category, which explicitly mentions 
Qhapaq Ñan elements in Bolivian territory such as Tiawanaku , only issues 
authorisation for excavations for restoration purposes 36 when this is based 
on “two fundamental objectives, in addition to a series of secondary ones: 
to preserve the building or city for the future, or what is the same, to defend 
the artistic and archaeological heritage and to allow the visitor to under- 
stand it by showing it in a way most similar to what it was like before being 
abandoned.” 37 

This protection is in the process of being reinforced with regulation spe- 
cifically aimed at establishing technical and legal protection measures for 
pre-Hispanic roads, with special reference to Qhapaq Ñan sections. The 
corresponding Supreme Decree project is currently being studied by the 
Executive Power. 

The protection provided by Bolivian national regulations extends to intan¬ 
gible heritage. The Constitution provides the “popular artistic and indus¬ 
trial manifestations” with the “special protection of the State with the aim 
of preserving their authenticity and increasing production and diffusion.” 38 

32 Article 223 . 

33 Article 332 and related articles. 

34 Article 8. 

35 Article 29 . 

36 Article 30 . 

37 Article 25 . 

38 Article 192 . Articles 100 and 101 of the Constitution are also relevant, prescribing that: "Article 100 . 1 . The 


This protection was regulated by the Supreme Decree 12.626 (1977), entitled 
“Rules on ethnographic heritage, folkloric music, folkloric dances, folkloric 
literature and popular art”. It is noteworthy that, regarding ethnographic 
heritage, such decree establishes that “all institutions, whether official or 
particular, that intend to carry out actions of cultural change in the indige- 
nous communities must respect their cultural valúes, implement the proper 
methodology in the processes of change and respect the self-decision of 
ethnic groups.” 39 

Finally, natural heritage is protected both at a constitutional 40 and legal 41 
level, with the concept of “protected areas” as the instrument of integral 
protection of cultural and natural heritage. 42 


worldviews, myths, oral history, dances, cultural practices, knowledge and traditional technologies are part of the 
heritage of the nations and rural native indigenous peoples. This heritage is part of the expression and identity 
of the State. II. The State shall protect this wisdom and knowledge through the registraron of the intelectual 
property that safeguards the intangible rights of the nations and rural native indigenous peoples and of the 
intercultural and Afro-Bolivian communities. Article 101 . The intangible aspeets of the manifestations of art and 
popular industries shall enjoy the special protection of the State. Likewise, the tangible and intangible aspeets of 
places and activities, which are declared World Heritage, shall be protected'. 

39 Article 2 . 

40 Article 346 prescribes that 'natural heritage is of public importance and strategic for the sustainable deve- 
lopment of the country. Their conservation and use for the benefit of the population shall be the responsibility 
and exclusive authority of the State, and sovereignty over natural resources may not be compromised. The law 
shall establish the principies and regulations for its management'. 

41 Among the various applicable Bolivian regulations, Law No. 1,333 ( 1992 ) on the environment stands 
out, whose Article 20 , paragraph c) and d), ¡neludes among 'activities and/or factors prone to deteriórate the 
environment, when the permissible limits to be expressly established by regulations are exceeded', those 'alte- 
ring cultural heritage, the landscape and collective or individual property, protected by law' and those 'altering 
natural heritage made up of biological, genetic and ecological diversity, its formalities and processes'. 

42 Article 385 of the Constitution establishes that 'protected areas comprise a common good, and the natural 
and cultural heritage of the country. They perform environmental, cultural, social and economic functions for 
sustainable development' (paragraph I), and that 'wherever rural native indigenous protected areas and terri- 
tories overlap, joint management shall be undertaken, subject to the rules and procedures of the rural native 
indigenous nations and peoples, and respecting the purpose for which these areas were created'. Within this 
context, the Law No. 1,333 extensively regulates protected areas in Articles 60 to 64 . In addition, Presidential 
Order No. 28,591 ( 2006 ) regulates the methods to conduct tourism operations in those areas. 




Chile's Regulatory Framework 

The Political Constitution of the Republic of Chile, restated, coordinated 
and systematised by the Supreme Decree N° 100 (2005), establishes that “It 
shall also be for the State to promote... artistic creation and the protection 
and increase of the Nation’s cultural heritage.” 43 This authority does not ex- 
clude responsibility regarding the heritage’s protection at a local level. The 
Constitutional Law on Regional Government and Administraron, updated 
by the Supreme Decree N° 291 of 1993, attributes the regional government 
with, among others, the authority to “protect the historical, artistic and cul¬ 
tural heritage of the región.” 44 

In the national legislation, the protection of cultural heritage stems from 
Law 17.288 (1970), the so-called “Law of National Monuments”, regulated in 
1991 45 and substantially modified in 2005 by the Law 20.021. It provides for 
the offence of damage and appropriation of national monuments. It was 
subsequently modified by Law 20.417, creating the Ministry of Environment 
and giving it the custody of the sanctuaries of nature, and by Law 20.423, 
which appoints a representative of the National Service ofTourism as coun- 
sellor of the Council of National Monuments. 

Law N° 17.288 distinguishes three categories of national monuments under 
the guardianship and protection of the State, specifically of the Council of 
National Monuments: historie monuments 46 , public monuments 47 , archae- 
ological and paleontological monuments 48 , typical areas 49 and sanctuaries of 
nature 50 , with the exception described in the previous paragraph. Although 
all of them could be related to Qhapaq Ñan , archaeological monuments are 
more likely to be directly attached to it as they are “anthro-archaeological 
places, ruins, sites and pieces on or under the surface of national territory.” 


43 Article 19 , paragraph 10 . 

44 Article 19 , paragraph f). 

45 Order No. 484 of the Ministry of Education, regulating Law No. 17,288 on Archaeological, Anthropological 
and Paleontological Excavations and/or Surveys (published in the Official Gazette on 2 April 1991 ). 

46 Article 9 . 

47 Article 17 . 

48 Article 21 . 

49 Article 29 . 

50 Article 31 . 


Art. 29 is of particular relevance as it is based on an integral concept of 
protection and foresees, with the purpose of “maintaining the environmen- 
tal character of certain populations or places with archaeological ruins, or 
ruins and buildings declared Historical Monuments”, that the Council of 
National Monuments requests that “the protection and conservation ofthe 
typical and picturesque look of such populations or places or specific ar¬ 
eas within them be declared of public interest”. This was eventually granted 
by Supreme Decree, a power delegated on State Ministers, particularly the 
Ministry of Education. 51 

It is also noteworthy, for a proposal with the characteristics of Qhapaq Ñan, 
that a law aimed at the protection of cultural heritage foresees the protec¬ 
tion of “sanctuaries of nature”, defined as “all those terrestrial or marine 
sites affording special conditions to carry out geological, paleontological, 
zoological, botanic or ecological studies and investigations, or sites with 
natural formations whose conservation is of interest for Science orthe State.” 

In the event of excavation without the corresponding authorisation, the law 
foresees, through several provisions, 52 pecuniary sanctions, the cessation of 
work and the confiscation of material. In the case of foreign natural or legal 
persons, the law foresees even the expulsión from national territory. In Ar- 
ticles 38 and 38 bis -the primary purpose ofthe reform of Law 20.021—the 
law updates the amounts ofthe fines and foresees imprisonment for de- 
struction of national monuments or theft of its components. 

With regards to the intangible valúes associated to the property, Law N° 
19.253 (1993), also known as the “Indigenous Law”, covers the protection, 
promotion and development of indigenous rights. This law grants indige¬ 
nous communities the power to effectively intervene in any and all opera- 
tions that may jeopardise their archaeological, cultural and historical heri¬ 
tage. 53 

The Chilean legislation also provides operational protection of natural sites, 
with special attention to the cultural heritage attached to it. Specifically, the 
General Basis of Environmental Law N° 19.300 (1994) provides that any re- 

51 Presidential Order No. 19 ( 2001 ). 

52 Especially, and regarding archaeological and paleontological monuments, Articles 22 , 23 , 26 and related 
articles. 

53 Articles 29 and 39 . 




alisation of works, programmes or activities in a natural site under ofi¬ 
cial protection will require a previous Environmental Impact Assessment, 
among other reasons to verify if the works are susceptible to altering “mon- 
uments, sites with anthropological, archaeological and historical valué and, 
in general, any element belonging to cultural heritage.” 54 

In the same way, Regulations on the System of Environmental Impact As- 
sessments passed by the Supreme Decree N° 95 (2001) prescribe the Assess¬ 
ment with the same effect, with one addition: the circumstances that must 
explicitly be taken into account to evalúate whether the activity in question 
produces alteration are: 

• Proximity to any National Monument as described by Law iy.288;The 
scalein which anyofthe National Monuments as described by Law 17.288 
is removed, destroyed, excavated, transferred, deteriorated or modified 
in a permanent manner;The scale in which places or sites whose build- 
ing features, antiquity, scientific valué, historical context or singularity 
which turned them into cultural heritage are modified or deteriorated 
in a permanent manner; orThe proximity to places or sites where there 
are manifestations of culture or folklore of any people, community or 
human group.” 


54 Article 11 , paragraph f). 




Colombia's Regulatory Framework 

The Political Constitution of 1991 defines the nature of Colombia's archaeo- 
logical heritage in Articles 63 and 72, establishing the State's ownership and 
the heritage's characteristics as "inalienable, imprescriptible and non-seiz- 
able". In keeping with this nature, it puts the“Nation's cultural heritage" un- 
derthe protection ofthe State and turns into binding regulation the mech- 
anisms to reacquire archaeological heritage and other cultural properties 
owned by individuáis, as well as the “special rights of settled ethnical groups 
in territories of archaeological wealth." In the same way, it stipulates “the 
obligation ofthe State and the people to protect the cultural and natural 
wealth ofthe Nation,” 55 and the “duty ofthe individual and the Citizen" to 
protect the “country's cultural and natural resources." 56 

The Constitution also grants the municipal councils the power to díctate 
“the necessary regulations for the control, preservation and defence ofthe 
ecological and cultural heritage ofthe municipality." 57 At the same time, ac- 
tivities of an economic nature promoted at all governmental levels are sub- 
ject to regulation by law “whenever the social interest, the environment and 
the Nation's cultural heritage so require." 58 

Law 397 (1997), entitled the National Law of Culture, regulates the cited con- 
stitutional provisions in favour ofthe protection of cultural heritage. The 
law was extensively modifíed, completed and updated in 2008 by Law 1.185, 
which was at the same time regulated by a profuse and detailed set of exec- 
utive and administrative rules. 59 

In the wording of Law 1.185, Law 397 defines “the Nation's cultural heri¬ 
tage" as “all tangible properties, intangible expressions, producís and repre- 
sentations of culture that are the expression ofthe Colombian nationality, 
such as the Castilian language; the languages and dialects of indigenous 
communities, black or creóle; tradition; ancestral knowledge; the cultural 
landscape; customs and habits, and the tangible property of movable or 

55 Article 8. 

56 Article 95. 

57 Article 313, paragraph 9. 

58 Article 333. 

59 Including Orders 833 (2002), 1313 (2008), 3322 (2008), 763 (2009) y 2941 (2009); as well as resolutions 
330 (2010) and 983 (2010). 


immovable property attributed to, among others, special historical, artistic, 
scientific, aesthetic or symbolic interest in the fields of plástic arts, architec- 
ture, urbanism, archaeology, linguistics, sound, music, audio-visual expres¬ 
sions, film, testimony, documentary, literature, bibliography, museum and 
anthropology." 60 

As a category within this general categorisation, the law defines “archaeo¬ 
logical heritage" as “those vestiges that are the product of human activity 
and those organic or inorganic remains that, through methods and tech- 
niques used in archaeology and related Sciences, enable the reconstruction 
and diffusion of the origins and past sociocultural trajectories, ensuring 
their conservation and rehabiIitation." 61 

The main objectives ofthe protection ofthe Nation's cultural heritage are 
the “its safeguarding, protection, restoration, conservation, sustainability 
and dissemination", foreseeing a special regime to reach these objectives 
in relation to the “properties ofthe Nation's cultural heritage to be declared 
property of cultural interest in the case of tangible property and for the 
manifestations included in the Representative List of Intangible Cultural 
Heritage." 62 

The law considers: 

• As a property of cultural interest “at national, department, district and 
municipal levels, and regarding the indigenous territories or the black 
communities addressed in Law 70 of 1993" “tangible property declared 
as monuments, areas of historical, archaeological or architectural con¬ 
servation, historical areas, and other denominations that, prior to the 
promulgation of the law, have been declared as such by competent 
authorities, or have been incorporated to land use planning." 63 This 
property may belong, depending on the case, “to the Nation, to public 
entities of any order or to individuáis and prívate and public legal en- 
tities." 64 Archaeological heritage as properties of cultural interest in na- 


60 Article 4. 

61 Article 6. 

62 Article 4. 

63 As long as specific protection regulations are prepared for Qhapaq Ñan, these territorial plans and schemes 
are particularly relevant in order to implement protection at a municipal/local level. 

64 Article 4. 




tional territory. These properties belong to the Nation and are governed 
by a special regulation established in Decree 833 (2002), which defines 
such heritage as the totality of tangible, movable and immovable prop- 
erty, “considered as archaeological because of their origin and time of 
creation, in accordance with the international treaties approved by the 
country and with national legislation.” 65 

The aforementioned special regime is regulated in detail in Law 397 and 
is based on the updated text of Law 1.185. With regards to archaeological 
heritage, an "Archaeological Management Plan” is required which should 
indícate, among other things, the site’s features and area of influence, as 
well as "the guidelines for the protection, management, dissemination and 
sustainability of archaeological heritage.” 66 

Also noteworthy is the covering of this regulation, whereby "provisions on 
the conservaron, preservation and use of areas and immovable property of 
cultural interest are norms of a superior hiera rchy at the time of elaborating, 
adopting, modifying or adjusting the Land Use Plans in municipalities and 
districts.” 

The Law foresees sanctions for activities carried out in contravention of the 
Law, from a fine (5 to 500 "current statutory monthly mínimum wages”) to 
confiscaron or prison. 67 

With respect to intangible heritage, and in addition to the provisions pre- 
viously cited, Colombian legislation regulates this matter so that it is also 
consistent with the applicable international agreements, notably the 2003 
Convention for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage. It should 
be highlighted that the possibility of elaborating a Special Safeguarding 
Plan "aimed at the strengthening, revitalisation, sustainability and promo- 
tion of such manifestaron” has been considered. 68 

Regarding natural heritage and in addition to the constitutional provisions 
cited, the main regulator is the Decree 2.811 (1974), the so-called "National 
Code of Natural Resources.” The Code foresees a "system of natural parks 


65 Articles 4 and 6 of the Law; and Article 1 of the Order. 

66 Article 11. 

67 Article 15. 

68 Article 11. 


(understood as "the network of areas with exceptional valúes for nation¬ 
al heritage”) that, in the benefit of the nation’s citizens and owing to its 
natural, cultural and historical features, is reserved” with the principal aim 
of "preserving with outstanding valúes the fauna and flora, the landscapes 
or historical, cultural and archaeological relies to provide them with a spe¬ 
cial management regime based on a comprehensive plan with ecological 
principies, to avoid deterioration...” and to "protect examples of natural, 
cultural, historical phenomena and others of international interest in order 
to contribute to the preservation of mankind’s common heritage.” (Art. 327 
and 328) 69 


69 Articles 327 and 328. As an additional example, relevant to this proposal, of the emphasis placed by 
Colombian legislation on the integration of cultural and natural heritage protection, it is worth mentioning Law 
No. 191 (1995), referred to as the 'Border Act' -which would apply to the northern end of Qhapaq Ñan- where 
under 'the investment of any kind advanced in border areas must respect the environment, social interest, ethnic 
diversity, and the cultural and architectural heritage of the Nation'. (Article 13) 




Ecuador's Regulatory Framework 

Comprehensively reformed in 2008, the New Constitution includes non- 
renewable resources in the category of “inalienable, indefeasible and 
imprescriptible heritage” of the Ecuadorian State, 70 establishing as its 
main duty the “protection of natural and cultural heritage in the country”. 71 
Specifically it is the State’s duty to “ensure the identification, protection, 
defence, conservation, rehabilitation, diffusion and increase of the tangible 
and intangible heritage, as well as its restitution and recovery”. 72 

“Tangible and intangible cultural heritage, subject to protection, is defined 
in detail in the constitutional text and ineludes “the edifications, spaces and 
urban areas, monuments, natural sites, roads, gardens and landscapes that 
contribute to defining the identity of different peoples and have a historie, 
artistic, archaeological, ethnographic or paleontological valué.” 73 

The State exercises this responsibility alongside its citizens 74 (Arts. 83 and 
100), without prejudice to the competence of the municipal governments in 
the “preservaron, maintenance and diffusion of the architectural, cultural 
and natural heritage, as well as regarding the construction of public spaces 
for these purposes.”, 75 (Art. 264), with special attention given to the rights, 
both individual and collective, of “communities, peoples and nationalities” 
(Arts.85, 88, 96 to 99). 76 

The strong component of land planning present in the constitution should 
also be highlighted, which, Ínter alia, enables the constitution of special 
territorial regimes “for environmental, ethnic, cultural or population-related 
reasons”(Art. 242). 77 

The so-called “Codification of the Cultural Heritage Law” of October 2004, 
regulates this constitutional framework, granting the State broad powers 
for protecting and conserving “cultural heritage in Ecuador”. Similarly to 

70 Article 1. 

71 Article 3 

72 Article 380. 

73 Article 379, paragraph 2. 

74 Articles 83 and 100. 

75 Article 264. 

76 Articles 85, 88 and 96 to 99. 

77 Article 242. 


the legislation of other proposals, this heritage is represented by a series 
of categories. With regards to Qhapaq Ñan, it regulates “movable or im- 
movable archaeological monuments such as: ceramics, metal, stone or any 
other material from the pre-Hispanic and colonial periods; fortress ruins 
and archaeological edifications, cemeteries and sites in general” and “eth¬ 
nographic objeets with a scientific, historical or artistic valué which belong 
to the Ethnographic Heritage”, as well as, in an interesting and long pro¬ 
visión of residual nature“all objeets and production that is not included in 
the previous list that ¡s the product of the State’s Cultural Heritage, both 
from the present and the past, and that, owing to their artistic, scientific 
or historical merit, have been declared by the Institute part of the Cultural 
Heritage property, irrespective of whether they are the property of the State, 
of religious institutions, of corporations or of individuáis.” 78 

It should also be noted that, with regards to immovable property, the law 
considers that “the property and its environmental and landscape surround- 
ings, necessary in providing it with proper visibility, belong to State’s Cultur¬ 
al Heritage, having to preserve the original environment and the integrity in 
which they were built.” 79 

Additionally, the Code provides that “archaeological objeets found on or 
under the surface and on the sea bed within Ecuadorian territory are the 
property of the State, whether it is ceramics, metal, stone or any other ma¬ 
terial from the pre-Hispanic or colonial periods, including human remains 
or flora and fauna remains from those periods, however the power of other 
public or prívate institutions, including corporations of any nature or indi¬ 
viduáis, over the surface of the land where they are or have been deliberately 
or casually found.” 80 

The undertaking of activities in violation of the provisions of the Law, es- 
pecially transfers, repair, rehabilitation, restoration or modification of the 
properties of cultural heritage, carnes penalties which may amount to 100 
mínimum living wages. In the cases of illicit appropriation and transfer, it 
may be applied until the property has been restored, and in some cases the 
seizure or the criminal sanctions of up to three years of imprisonment. 81 

78 Article 7, paragraphs a), g) and j). 

79 Article 7, in fine. 

80 Article 9. 

81 Articles 13 of the Law, 76 and 79 of its General Rules, y and 415 and related articles of the Penal Code. 




To complete this already exhaustive legislation, Ecuador has specific reg- 
ulation applicable to the section of Qhapaq Ñan that crosses Ecuadorian 
territory, the "Codificaron of the Law for the Protection and Conservation 
ofthe Road”, passed in November 2005, which establishes as "special areas 
of protection, conservation and rehabilitation the sections ofthe Inca Road 
and the archaeological vestiges that surround them.” 82 

The main objectives of this regulation are: 

• To establish conditions for public and prívate sector entities and those 
from autonomous sectional regime to assume the responsibility to pre¬ 
serve heritage, to develop the educational and touristic sectors, and to 
protect and recover cultural resources in the context of de-centralisa- 
tion; and To encourage the population to particípate in the preservation, 
protection and recovery ofthe cultural and touristic resources, the ob- 
ject of this Law.” 83 

The Law foresees cióse coordinaron of all levels ofthe Ecuadorian State 
(Ministry of Tourism, National Cultural Heritage Institute, municipalities 
and provincial councils, parish councils and communities settled along the 
Inca Road) with the purpose of elaborating “technical studies and invento- 
ríes, as well as projects for the protection, preservation and rehabilitation 
of cultural heritage and of those sections which are of special interest for 
the development of ecological and adventure travel.” 84 Additionally, "mu- 
nicipalities and provincial councils are entitled to carry out planned project 
works”; municipalities must also díctate orders with the prior authorisation 
ofthe National Cultural Heritage Institute to regúlate "the use ofthe land 
in the heritage area, prohibiting the use incompatible with the nature ofthe 
preservation, conservation, restoration and valorisation ofthe Inca Road.” 85 

In the area of intangible valúes, the Ecuadorian Constitution recognises the 
right of persons, communities, peoples and nationalities to have access to, 
and preserve, this heritage. 86 Likewise, the Cultural Heritage Law entities the 
State through the National Cultural Heritage Institute to take due measures 


82 Article 1. 

83 Article 2. 

84 Article 3. 

85 Article 4. 

86 Articles 21, and 56 to 60. 


for the safeguarding and preservation of intangible heritage expressions, 
including "folklore, musical, choreographic, religious, literary and linguis- 
tic expressions”, notably the expressions of "ethnical groups of indigenous, 
black or Afro-Ecuadorian cultures in Ecuador.” 87 As for natural heritage, the 
Ecuadorian Constitution recognises the "rights of nature”, especially the 
right to Restoration. 88 

In keeping with this constitutional protection, a number of Ecuadorian laws 
regúlate activities that may risk natural and cultural heritage, for instance 
the Cultural Heritage Law, 89 the "Codification ofthe Law for Areas of Re¬ 
serves and National Parks” (2004), the Environmental Management Law, 90 
the Mining Law 91 and the Environmental Regulation for Mining Activities. 92 


87 Articles 31 and 33. 

88 Articles 71 to 74. 

89 The scope of which ¡ncludes 'natural works, with characteristics or valúes highlighted by human ¡nterven- 
tion or a scientific interest to study the flora, fauna and palaeontology'. (Article 7.i). 

90 Requiring an environmental impact assessment which takes into account the 'impact the project, work 
or activity shall have on the elements comprising the historical, scenic and cultural landscape'. (Article 23 c) 

91 Requiring the compulsory intervention of the National Cultural Heritage Institute in case of mining pros- 
pection activities which may have archaeological remains or cultural and natural heritage (Article 26, j, and 101). 

92 Prescribing 'special protection measures' in the case of activities in archaeological areas (Article 29 c) 




Peru's Regulation Framework 

Peru’s Political Constitution and Law N° 28.296, entitled the General Law 
of the Nation’s Cultural Heritage, and the law’s Regulations 93 provide the 
general framework for the legal protection of a property such as Qhapaq 
Ñan. The Constitution States that “archaeological sites and remains, con- 
structions, monuments, places, bibliographic and archive documents, ar- 
tistic objects and testimonies of historical valué, explicitly declared cultural 
property, and provisionally those presumed as such, are Cultural Heritage 
of the Nation, irrespective of whether they are prívate or public property”, 
explicitly assigning such protection to the State. 94 

The Nation’s General Law of Cultural Heritage confirms the central role of 
State 95 in the protection of "property integral to the Nation’s Cultural Her¬ 
itage, irrespective of whether they are prívate or public property” and pur- 
suant to the law’s specific policy, a policy that the State, the right holders of 
the property and “citizens in general have the joint responsibility to monitor 
and enforce compliance ” 96 

The Law comprehensively regulates the extent of the protection of cultural 
heritage, foreseeing even armed conflict. 97 Notably, it details the obligations 
of the individual owners of movable and immovable properties which make 
up the heritage that should be protected; 98 it requires prior authorisation of 
the State—specifically, of the National Cultural Institute—to perform any 


93 Approved by Presidential Order No. 011 -2066-ED. 

94 Article 21, first paragraph. It does not preelude, naturally, the property of said heritage, which the Constitu¬ 
tion guarantees, within the framework and with the restrictions prescribed in Law No. 28296. It does not hinder 
any 'prívate involvement in the conservaron, restoration, showing and dissemination' of said heritage 'as well 
as ¡ts return to the country when it has been ¡llegally transported outside the national territory' either, since, on 
the contrary, the cited constitutional provisión 'encourages, in accordance to law'. 

95 More specifically, Law No. 29.565 establishes the Ministry of Culture as the competent government area 
for the protection of the various manifestations of cultural heritage, also regulating the coordinaron with 
sub-state government authorities (regional and local governments) in the exercise of such powers. In addition, 
Article 19 of Law No. 28296 allocates to national government bodies responsibilities in specific aspeets of that 
protection, and Article 29, in accordance with Law No. 27.972, sets forth the authorities of municipal govern¬ 
ments for it, in cooperation and coordinaron with national government bodies, as Article 47 of Law No. 27.867, 
regarding regional governments. 

96 Article V of the Preliminary Title on Protection, whereunder the law confirms the promotion of the role 
of the prívate sector in activities linked with the protection of heritage and ¡ts return in cases of ¡Ilegal export. 

97 Article 26. 

98 Articles 20, 21 and 23. 


and all activities relating to the referred immovable properties, 99 and fore- 
sees specific situations such as the ¡Ilegal occupation of these latter prop¬ 
erties.” 100 

It should be noted that the Law foresees the reinforcement of such a protec¬ 
tion scheme through the “celebration of international agreements for the 
execution of projeets aimed at the conservation, rehabilitation and diffusion 
of the property integrating the Nation’s Cultural Heritage”, which in the 
case of movable property, ineludes agreements to prevent illicit traffic and, 
in the event of this, to promote return or devolution. 101 

The violation of these obligations and requirements involves the applica- 
tion of administrative sanctions such as fines on the infringer, seizing and 
confiscation of the materials and equiprment used in the unauthorised work 
and/or the demolition of such work. 102 With respect to criminal justice, the 
law foresees fines, confiscation for offences against cultural heritage and 
custodial sanctions with a máximum term of imprisonment often years. 103 

Regarding the legal protection of the Qhapaq Ñan section that crosses the 
Peruvian territory, a first "regulation circle” involving the aforementioned 
Regulation of Archaeological Investigations is in place. 104 When develop- 
ing and classifying cultural heritage protected by the State, the Regula¬ 
tion ineludes a specific reference, within the diverse ítems of the category 
"pre-Hispanic archaeological monuments”, to the "archaeological cultural 
landscape”, defined as the"man-produced areas or areas produced together 
with nature that have an outstanding archaeological, historical, ethnological 
or anthropological valué. Agricultura! infrastructure, that is, terraces, plat- 
forms, channels and the like, as well as road networks and areas with geo- 
glyphs and petroglyphs, are also considered as such.” 105 


99 Articles 22 and 30 (the latter as amended by Legislative Order No. 1003 issued on 1 June 2008). 

100 Promoting the relocation of said squatters, Article 27. 

101 Article 25 

102 Regulated under Articles 49 and 50 of Law No. 28,296, Articles 93 and 94 of the Rules of the Law, and Ar¬ 
ticles 10 to 13 of the applicable General Rules on administrative penalties due to infringements on the Cultural 
Heritage of the Nation, as approved by National Director's Resolution No. 1405/INC-2004 

103 Articles 226 to 231 of the Peruvian Penal Code. 

104 Approved by Presidential Resolution 004-2000 ED. 

105 Article 2 E). Emphasis added. 




More specifically, the Supreme Decree N° 031-2001-ED—with legislative 
forcé by virtue of Law N° 28.260—declares of "prime national interest the 
investigaron, Identification, registration, protection, conservation and en- 
hancement of road networks from the Inca Empire within the national terri- 
tory”, 106 giving “preferential attention to the Andean Road System, known 
as Qhapaq Ñan ” 107 A National Commission was created to intégrate the 
Provincial Commissions of each and every circumscription crossed by the 
road network, with the participation of local entities, universities and in- 
stitutions of the prívate sector located along the road network 108 with the 
purpose of ensuring the conservation and enhancement of the route at a 
national level and of coordinating efforts with neighbouring Andean coun- 
tries. 

Within this framework, the Peruvian government authority has signed co¬ 
operaron agreements with local governments (municipalities) and the rural 
population ("peasant community”) with the aim of giving valué to the road 
network which existed within the national territory during the Inca Empire 
and of promoting the active participation of the people inhabiting the areas 
crossed by Qhapaq Ñan to highlight their identity. 109 

Also interesting are the "use regulations of the Machu-Picchu Inca Road” 
that regúlate the public use of a section of approximately thirty kilometres 
of length between Ollantaytambo and Machu-Picchu. 

With regards to intangible valúes, Law 28.296 details the numerous aspects 
covering their protection, from their identificaron to their enhancement, 
transmission and revitalisation. 110 Within this context, the N° 27.972 (Organ- 
ic Law of Municipalities) grants local governments the power to protect and 
preserve intangible valúes associated to cultural properties against destruc- 
tion, being matters to be considered as historical, cultural and landscape 
heritage, to promote the protection and diffusion of the nation’s cultural 

106 Article 1. 

107 Article 2. Emphasis added. 

108 Article 3. 

109 Thus, for ¡nstance, those entered into with the Agricultural Community of Aguamiro in the Huánuco 
Pampa Area - Department of Huánuco: the Self-Managed Rural Settlement Centre of Huaycan de Cieneguilla; 
the District Municipality of Corrales - Department of Tumbes, Monumental Cabeza de Vaca Archaeological Area; 
and the District Municipality of Huarochiri (agreement for the musealization of the Xauxa - Pachacamac route, 
Department of Lima). 

110 Article 24. 


heritage within their jurisdiction and to defend and coordínate archaeo¬ 
logical, historical and artistic monuments, collaborating with competent 
regional and national bodies for their identification, register, control, con¬ 
servation and rehabilitation. 

Finally, in terms of natural property, Peru’s political constitution recognizes 
natural resources as the Nation’s heritage, promoting the conservation of 
biological diversity and natural protected areas declared as such. 111 

Finally, Law N° 26834 (Law of Protected Natural Areas) and its regulation 
(Supreme Decree N° 038-2001-AG) regúlate the aspects relevant to the 
management of the cited protected areas, whose objective is to preserve the 
associated natural and cultural identity existing in such areas with the aim 
of preserving the biological diversity and other associated valúes of cultural, 
landscape and scientific interest, as well as their contribution to the sustain- 
able development of the country. The law provides a Classification of the 
Protected Natural Areas that ineludes Historical and Cultural Areas, defined 
as areas with relevant historical and archaeological valúes and whose man¬ 
agement must focus on their maintenance, integrating them to the natural 
environment. 112 

It is finally worth noting that Perú observes specific legislation for the pro¬ 
tection of sacred natural sites—the relevant regulations of the Peasant 
Communities Law and the Native Communities Law. 


111 Artides 66 to 69. 

112 Article 23, g. 




5.c. Means of implementing protective measures 


E Pluribus Unum: Recognising and Designing the 
Legal Architecture of Qhapaq Ñan 

The description in the previous section of the legal frameworks appl¡cable 
to the six nominating countries reveáis a multiplicity of relevant regulations 
at different levels for the protection of Qhapaq Ñan. In the present section, 
these tools are transversely examined in an attempt to find rationality in 
multiplicity, to identify the leading threads that will afford the creation of 
specific legal architecture for the integral protection of Qhapaq Ñan, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Operational Guidelines of the 1972 
Convention. To this end, attention will also be paid to identifying potential 
improvements. 

A first conclusión that is almost immediately perceived, although it has a 
rather vague meaning, is that Qhapaq Ñan does not suffer from insuflñcient 
legal instruments for its protection. Quite on the contrary, the six nominat¬ 
ing countries afford abundant legislation to regúlate the different aspects of 
this protection, starting with the legislation relevant to elements of tangible 
heritage, without forgetting legislation concerning intangible valúes and 
their associated elements of natural heritage. In other words, it is not about 
establishing new legislation to provide the proposal with a legal basis but 
about organising the existing legislation. 

In this task, the basis or bedrock of the referred legislation are the principies 
and valúes in favour of the protection of natural and cultural heritage, cod- 
ified at a Constitutional level in all six nominating countries. Looking more 
specifícally into the present nomination, the following aspects regarding the 
codifícation are of special relevance: 

• The content and the objectives of the aforementioned constitutional 
principies and valúes coincides with those relevant in international trea- 
ties—especially the 1972 and the 2003 Conventions—and in bilateral 
agreements. As it was explained at the beginning of Section 2, these in¬ 


struments are not only binding in the nominating countries but are also 
part of their respective national legislation, without the formal need of a 
“incorporation regulation”. With regardsto Qhapaq Ñan, this regulatory 
network is complemented with a series of Declarations, among which 
the Mar de Plata Declaration from 2010 stands out for its overarching 
nature and for specifically focusing on the nomination.In almost all cit- 
ed constitutional texts, “archaeological heritage” is one of the explicit 
objects of protection; 113 The protection provided by all the cited consti¬ 
tutional texts is not limited to tangible elements of cultural and archae¬ 
ological heritage but also ineludes intangible expressions; In the same 
sense, the legislation of the nominating countries closely associates the 
protection of cultural heritage with the protection of nature or of natu¬ 
ral heritage;ln the Constitutions of the nominating countries, the pro¬ 
tection of cultural heritage is not defined in abstract but draws on the 
rights of the communities, on “sociocultural groups”, on the “people”, 
on "ethnical groups”, on "the person and the Citizen” or on "communi¬ 
ties, people and nationalities”. For several of the nominating countries, 
the constitutional text involves, deliberately and actively, the population 
in the protection of heritage;Another common feature of the constitu¬ 
tional texts is the reference to the State as the guarantor and starting 
pointforthe protection of natural and cultural heritage. 

The previous framework of high policy level is regulated, for all nominating 
countries, through national laws relevant to the protection of cultural her¬ 
itage. Additionally, all the nominating countries continué promoting com- 
plementary regulation whose explicit purpose is the protection of Qhapaq 
Ñan- in some cases, this has already been adopted. 


113 Even though the constitutions of two of the proposing Member States refer more generally to the 'cultu¬ 
ral heritage', this concept is specified by national legislation governing archaeological heritage. Additionally, one 
of the proposing Member States mentions the "roads" expressly as a protection subject-matter in its Constitu- 
tion, while the other ¡neludes the expression 'road networks' in its national legislation. 




The comparison of the contents of the national legislation allows the iden- 
tification of the following common ground,which is ofspecial interestfor 
the present nomination: 

• The carrying out of activities in the territory protected by the law requires 
a license; In the cases where the territories are located in areas owned 
privately, the law foresees coordinaron mechanisms with the owners to 
ensure the proper protection of the property and, including temporary 
occupations, perpetual easement or compensated expropriation. 

• The conducting of activities without the cited authorisation is penalised 
with administrative, civil and criminal sanctions, depending on the in¬ 
fringen The criminal sanctions range from one to ten years, depending 
on the infringing activity.The frameworks of protection of cultural and/ 
or archaeological heritage inelude prevention and penalty measures 
against the illicit appropriation or transfer of the elements comprising 
such heritage. Frameworks forthe conservation of such elements com¬ 
prising cultural and/or archaeological heritage are foreseen, specifically, 
in the shape of plans of archaeological management that must be in- 
tegrated to land use plans.The regulations of all nominating countries 
inelude provisions specifically aimed at the protection of intangible cul¬ 
tural heritage. In some cases, these provisions take the form of inde- 
pendent laws; in other cases, they are strongly integrated into the laws 
regulating the tangible heritage. Although these provisions are general- 
ly adopted at a national level, two of the nominating countries inelude 
a strong sub-state regulation component, one for being a federal State 
and the other for the role assigned to the local communities 

• .A similar landscape is to be found regarding the protection of natu¬ 
ral heritage, including natural valúes associated to a cultural property. 
Although the regulation of this protection is also specific, most of the 
nominating countries establish strong interaction between the regu- 
latory components of both types of heritage, codified in the concepts 
“reserves or national parks”,“protected areas” or“sanctuaries of nature”. 

Similar content in the cited constitutional and national provisions regard¬ 
ing the protection of cultural heritage, including intangible elements and 
the associated natural valúes that, at the same time, provide the framework 


for and put an order to the regulations adopted at provincial and local lev¬ 
éis, allows to devise the legal architecture that provides the legislative and 
regulatory protection, at all levels, referred to in paragraph 97 of the Opera- 
tional Guidelines for the application of the ConventionThree more aspeets 
complement and enhance the comprehension of this outline. Firstly, the 
Mar de Plata Declaration signed in December 2010 serves as a “lubricating 
fluid” which facilitates the implementation of this regulatory structure by 
consolidating the common ground of the applicable regulations, ensuring 
the consistency and integrity of the architecture of regulations of the same 
level, promoting their further development and, in short, contributing to 
implementing the legal protection ofthe property, as required by the cited 
paragraph 97 and in relation with the Operational Guidelines. 

This function manifests itself through the two following main courses of 
action: 

• As it establishes a set of“m¡nimum criteria”for the protection of Qhapaq 
Ñan, the Declaration provides a “road map” for the nominating coun¬ 
tries to select the most appropriate regulatory tools to satisfy such en¬ 
tena. As it expressly establishes a monitoring mechanism, the Declara¬ 
tion generates a field for the nominating countries to consolídate the 
architecture, for instance by addressing the following issues emerging 
from the comparative examination of their respective regulations.The 
framework of legal protection described above is applied to all the ele¬ 
ments ofthe nomination, including sites that are already in the World 
Heritage List, those with additional legal protection inherent to their 
status as World Heritage. Therefore, itwould be appropriate to reinforce 
this integration, homogenising at the highest level the protection of all 
Qhapaq Ñan elements. It would be interesting to explore the possibility 
to harmonise the administrative, civil and criminal sanctions applicable 
in the event of unauthorised activities within Qhapaq Ñan, including 
damage or illicit transfer or appropriation ofthe property belonging to 
it. A relevant step in this sense is the Bogotá Declaration issued at the 
First Meeting ofthe Andean Council of Culture and Cultures Ministries 
celebrated on 16 March 2012, which agreed on the implementation of 
the 2012-2015 Andean Plan forthe Development of Cultural Industries. 
Based on the promising context provided by the regulation ofthe nom¬ 
inating countries, it would be useful to reinforce the integration ofthe 


protection of the tangible and intangible valúes of Qhapaq Ñan, as well 
as the integration of the natural valúes associated to this cultural prop- 
erty. On the other hand, it would be relevant to continué promoting the 
process initiated by the nominating countries consisting in adopting 
regulation with the explicit purpose of protecting Qhapaq Ñan, at the 
same time attempting to harmonise the contents of such specific reg- 
ulations. 

Secondly, the regulations previously described are not a mere compilation 
of texts. On the contrary, they are alive and are conceived to be fully and 
effectively applied in everyday life. As it could be appreciated, a large part 
of this nature, consisting of the requirements described in paragraph 98 
of the Operational Guidelines for the application of the Convention, is de- 
rived from the permanent effort to involve the people and the communities 
in the protection of Qhapaq Ñan, although it involves judges in its imple- 
mentation. In Annex5.c.i, 11 features summarised cases of several judicial 
authorities of the nominating countries that, among other aspects, have ex- 
pressed the special, non-marketable nature of cultural and natural heritage; 
have established State’s primary responsibility to ensure its protection, and 
ordered the cessation of activities that posed a risk to this heritage. These 
instances develop a new precedent, one that is favourable to the protection 
of Qhapaq Ñan . 

Finally, the legal architecture reveáis two elements that emerge from a com- 
parative analysis of the regulations of the nominating countries, at a nation- 
al or even at a superior (constitutional) level: 

• The specific creation of a government institution for the protection of 
cultural heritage. A clear distribution of responsibilities, whose guiding 
principies are the primary responsibility of the State and, in the same 
context, the exercise of coordinated authority with provinces, municipal- 
ities and communities. With regards to the latter aspect, it is interesting 
to highlight the cooperation agreements that, in the case of at least two 
of the nominating countries, have been signed by State institutions and 
communities, and the existence of land use plans. 

These two elements lay an important foundation for Qhapaq Ñarís manage- 
ment plan, developed in the following chapter of this proposal. 


5.c.1. ANNEX ineludes comprehensive information on legal/regulatory, contractual, planning, institutional 
and/or traditional status of the current protective measures by country. 


QHAPAQÑAN ARGENTINA. Legal Framework 
Introduction 

The Argentine Republic has a federal System of government. Consequently, in the field of cultural heritage, control is provincial (or nationwide in federal 
territories), though powers to regúlate activities related to cultural property are shared between the Federal Government and the provinces., The Argentine 
Constitution precisely sets forth that 'The Nation shall regúlate the mínimum protection standards, and the provinces those necessary to reinforce them, 
without altering their local jurisdictions’ (Article 41). 

Argentine Law No. 25,743, governing archaeological and paleontological heritage, distributes jurisdictions between the federal and provincial governments, 
setting forth that the Argentine Government must preserve archaeological and paleontological heritage (that is, the legal protection of heritage in national ter- 
ritory, irrespective of the control and protection provinces are entitled to), as well as the defence and safeguard over said heritage internationally, by preventing 
and penalizing unlawful imports or exports (Article 4 of Law No. 25.473 and Article 4 of Order No. 1,022). Furthermore, it provides that provinces have exclusive 
powers to create a competent authority which will be in charge of enforcing the law in the province; to organize a record of provincial deposits, collections and 
objeets; to create a record of offenders; to award concessions for surveys and research; to adapt their legislations to federal statutes; to attempt to create local 
delegations and communicate to the national competent authority the concessions granted, infringements and applied sanctions, as well as authorizations 
provided for the transport of collections and objeets. Concurrent powers of the Federal Government and provinces in archaeological heritage matters are: a) 
to adopt 'policies and measures conducive to enacting uniform administrativo legislation and organizaron throughout the territory’ and b) the police’s power 
in their respective jurisdictions (Articles 7 and 45). The following lists specify applicable general regulations at a national and provincial level in Argentina. 


TABLE i. RATIFICATION OF THE RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


Country 

C1972 

C 2003 

C1954 

P1999 

C 1970 

C Salv 

C1995 

C169 

RAMSAR 

Bilateral 
Regulations / 
Región 

OTHERS 

Argentina 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 



C 1972: The World Heritage Convention (1972). 

C 2003: Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage (2003). 

C 1954: The Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event ofArmed Conflict (1954). 

P 1999: Second Protocol (1999) to the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event ofArmed Conflict (1954). 

C 1970: Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property (1970). 

C Salv: Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations (1976). 

C 1995: UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects (1995). 

C 169: Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention (1989). 

Note: Laws ratifying Conventions ratified by Argentina: 

Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property. París, 14 November 1970 (Law No. 19,943/72); 

Convention Concerning the Protection of the World Cultural and Natural Heritage. París, 16 November 1972 (Law No. 21,836/78); 

Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict and rules to apply the Convention. The Hague, 14 May 1954 (Law No. 23,618/88) its first protocol of 1954 (Law No. 26,155/06) and its second protocol 
signed in 1999 (Law No. 25,478/02); 

Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage. París, 17 October 2003 (Law No. 26,118/06). 

Convention on Wetlands of International Importance, especially as Waterfowl Habitat. Ramsar, 2 February 1971 (Law No. 23,919/91). 

UNIDROIT (International Institute for the Unification of Prívate Law) Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects (Rome, 1995). Law 25.257/2000 
ILO Convention 169 (1989) on indigenous and tribal peoples. Law No. 24,071/92. 

Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations. OAS, 16 June 1976. Law No. 25,568/02. 

MERCOSUR Protocol of Cultural Integration signed by the governments of the Argentine Republic, the Federative Republic of Brazil, the Republic of Paraguay and the Eastern Republic of Uruguay, signed in Fortaleza on 17 December 
1996. Approved by Law No. 24,993, published in the Official Gazette (B.O. in Spanish) on 17 July 1998. 

Agreement for the protection, conservation, recuperation and return of archaeological, artistic and historical property stolen, exported or transferred ¡llegally between the Argentine Republic and the Republic of Perú. Buenos Aires, 15 
May 2001. Approved by Law No. 25,832, published on the B.O. on 13 January 2004. 

Convention on the Protection of the Underwater Cultural Heritage. Law No. 26,556 (Published in B.O. on 16 December 2009). 




TABLE 2. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTIES 


At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional Provisions 

Protection against lllicit 

Appropriation orTransfer 

Protection against 

Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection of Intangible 

Valúes Associated with 

Cultural Properties 

Argentina 

Arts. 41 y 75 inc. 19 - 
Constitución de 1994 
También: Art. 43 : acción 
de amparo para proteger 
derechos colectivos. 

Art. 75 inc. 17 : derechos 
indígenas (a participaren la 
gestión). 

Ley 25.743 ( 2003 )-Protección 
del Patrimonio Arqueológico y 
Paleontológico 

Leyes de ratificación de 
convenciones: 

Ley 19 . 943/72 

Ley 25 . 257/00 

Ley 24 . 633 : Circulación internacional 
de obras de arte 

Ley 25 . 743 Delito de daño art. 

183 y 184 del Código Penal 

Ley 25.675 de presupuesto 
mínimos del ambiente: 
considera daño ambiental a 
la destrucción de los recursos 
naturales y culturales del 
ambiente. 

Ley 25.743 sólo contempla el deber de no hacer (ej. Art. 

13 ) y limitaciones a la propiedad privada por razones de 
interés público (arts .35 a 37 ). 

Res. 133 / 02 : crea la Dirección de conservación y 
manejo de recursos culturales en jurisdicción de la 
Administración de Parques Nacionales (Resolución 

115 / 01 : Reglamento). 

Ley 12 . 665 / 40 : 

Superintendencia sobre sitios, lugares y monumentos 
históricos nacionales y 

Leyes de declaratorias de lugares y monumentos 
históricos nacionales en el marco de la ley 12 . 665/40 



At provincial/local levels and land use 


Country 

Province (constitutional 
regulations) 

Protection against lllicit 
Appropriation orTransfer 

Protection against 
Destruction of Cultural 
Property 

Protection for the 

Conservation of Cultural 
Property 

Protection of Natural Valúes 
Associated with the Cultural 
Property 

Protection of Intangible Valúes 
Associated with Cultural 
Properties 

Argentina 

Jujuy 

Constitución de 1986 : arts. 43 , 

22 y 65 

Ley 3866/82 

Ruinas y yacimientos 
arqueológicos y 
paleontológicos 
(*) 

Ley 3866/82 

Deber de no dañar 



Ley 5122 

de Preservación Promoción 
y Desarrollo de Artesanías 
Jujeñas 


SaltaConstitución 

Art. 52 , 86 , 91,176 inc. 8 

Ley 6 . 649/91 Régimen de 
los Monumentos y Museos 
Históricos, Arqueológicos y 
Paleontológicos. 

Dec. 1183/00 

Reestructuración de la Sec de 
Cultural 

Ley 6 . 649/91 

Ley 6 . 649/91 Deber de los 
propietarios de restaurar los 
monumentos provinciales 




Tucumán 

Constitución 

Art. 124 

Ley 7500/05 

Pat. Cultural tangible e 
intangible 

Ley 7535/06 creación de un 
sistema de protección de un 
conjunto de bienesintegrantes 
del Patrimonio Cultural de la 
Provincia. 

Incluye sitios arqueológicos 
del QHAPAQÑAN 

Ley 7500/0 

Ley 7535/06 

Ley 7500/05 

Ley 7535 /o 6 


Ley 7500/05 

Ley 7535/06 
























CatamarcaConstitución 

Arts. 110 , 252 

Ley 4218/84 de protección del 
patrimonio arqueológico y 
antropológicos 

Dec. Reglam. 1479/93 

Ley 4831/95 

Decláranse de interés 
provincial las ruinas, 
monumentos y lugares 
históricos y todo objeto u obra 
cultural que constituyan el 
patrimonio histórico - cultural 
de la Provincia de Catamarca 

Ley 4218/84 

Ley 4831/95 

Ley 4218/84 

Ley 4831/95 


Ley 4218/84 

Ley 5 i 2 i/o 4 Declara Patrimonio 
cultural de la Provincia de 
Toponimia catamarqueña 


La Rioja 

Constitución 

Art. 66 

Art. 56 in fine 

Ley 6589/98 de Patrimonio 
Arqueológico, Arqueológico 
Urbano, Paleontológico, 
Antropológico e Histórico 

Ley 6589/98 



Ley 6894 Protección de 
artesanías 


San Juan 

Constitución 

Art. 58 

Ley 6801/97 Patrimonio 
natural y cultural 

Ley 6801/97 

Ley 6801/97 


Ley 6801/97 


Mendoza 

Ley 6034 de Patrimonio 
cultural y su modificatoria Ley 
6133/94 

Dec. Reglam 1273/95 

Idem 

Idem 




TABLE 3. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL PROPERTIES 

At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional Provisions 

Protection against 
Destruction of 
Natural Property 

Protection for Conservation of Natural Property 

Protection of Cultural 
Valúes Associated with 
the Natural Property 

Protection of Intangible Valúes 
Associated with the Natural 
Properties 

Argentina 

Arts. 41 , 43 y 124 de la Constitución de 1994 


Ley 22 . 351/80 Parques y reservas nacionales y 
monumentos naturales. 

Ley 25 . 675/02 Política Ambiental de la Nación 

Ley 22.421 de Conservación de Fauna Silvestre 

Dec. 2148 de Reservas Naturas Estrictas 

Dec. 453 sobre Reservas Naturales Silvestres y Educativas 
Dec. 666 de Protección de Flora y Fauna Silvestre 

Res. 70 / 03 : Marco estatutario del SIFAP. 

Leves que crean parques nacionales: 






Ley N° 24.526 ( 1995 )- Gestión y conservación del Parque 
Nacional Los Alisos. 

Ley 25077/98 Creación del Parque Nacional San 

Guillermo. 

























At provincial/ local/ other levels 


Country 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

Protection against Destruction of Natural Property 

Protection ofthe Conservation of Natural 
Property 

Protection of the Cultural Valúes 
Associated with the Natural 
Property 

Protection ofthe Intangible 
Valúes Associated with the 
Natural Property 

Argentina 

Jujuy 

Ley sobre preservación de los recursos naturales, 
parques, reservas y monumentos provinciales (Ley N° 
4203 / 85 ) 

Ley 5063 / 98 : General de Medio Ambiente 

Ley 4542/90 

De protección del árbol y el bosque 

Ley 3014/73 

Protección de fauna 

Decreto 3508/65 

Protección del cardón 

Ley 4203/85 Monumento Natural Provincial 
Laguna de Leandro 




Salta 

Constitución: 
arts. 78 al 83 . 

Ley 7107 / 00 : Sistema Provincial de Áreas Protegidas 

Ley 7070/99 Medio ambiente 

Ley 7251/03 integra el COFEMA 


Ley 7070/99 



Tucumán 

Ley N° 6292/91 que regula los recursos naturales 
renovables y las áreas protegidas 

Ley 6523/91 Medio Ambiente 

Ley N° 7484 que regula la actividad turística 
de la provincia. 

Ley N° 7801 que declara Área Natural 
Protegida a los valles Calchaquíes. 




Catamarca 

Ley 4720 / 92 : Aprueba el acta constitutiva del Consejo 
Federal de Medio Ambiente 

Ley 4914/97 Régimen de promoción del des. turístico 
conservando el patrimonio natural, histórico y cultural 
(Decreto 1126 / 97 ). 

















Country 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

Protection against Destruction of Natural Property 

Protection ofthe Conservaron of Natural 
Property 

Protection ofthe Cultural Valúes 
Associated with the Natural 
Property 

Protection ofthe Intangible 
Valúes Associated with the 
Natural Property 



Ley 3974 Adhiere a la Ley Nacional N° 13272 de Riqueza 
Forestal 

Ley 3974 Adhiere a la Ley Nacional N° 13272 
de Riqueza Forestal 





Ley 4677/85 Protección de la fauna silvestre 

Ley 4677/85 Protección de la fauna silvestre 





Ley 6093/95 Creación del cuerpo de guardafauna 
provincial 

Ley 6093/95 Creación del cuerpo de 
guardafauna provincial 





Ley 6259/96 Protección del algarrobo 

Ley 6259/96 Protección del algarrobo 




La Rioja 

Ley 6260/96 Prohíbe la tala del quebracho blanco 

Ley 6260/96 Prohíbe la tala del quebracho 
blanco 





Ley 6725/99 Declara de interés público la protección, 
conservación y aprovechamiento racional e integral 
de las especies vegetales aromáticas, medicinales e 
industriales nativas 

Ley 6725/99 Declara de interés público la 
protección, conservación y aprovechamiento 
racional e integral de las especies vegetales 
aromáticas, medicinales e industriales 
nativas 





Ley 7138/01 Establece las normas que regirán las áreas 
naturales provinciales y sus ambientes silvestres 






Ley 7691/04 Protección del Cardón 

Ley 7691/04 Protección del Cardón 






Ley 7695/04 Utilización racional del Guanaco 
(Lama guanicoe) 





Ley 7801/04 Establece los criterios y normas 
destinados a conservar y mejorar el patrimonio 
ambiental, proteger su diámica ecológica, uso 
sustentable, etc. 

Ley 7801/04 Establece los criterios y 
normas destinados a conservar y mejorar el 
patrimonio ambiental, proteger su diámica 
ecológica, uso sustentable, etc. 

Ley 7801/04 Establece los 
criterios y normas destinados 
a conservar y mejorar el 
patrimonio ambiental, proteger 
su dinámica ecológica, uso 
sustentable, etc. 



San Juan 

Ley 3666/71 

Sistema de Areas Protegidas Crea entre otros el 

Parque Provincial y Reserva Natural Ischigualasto 

Ley 7199 (Código de Procedimiento Minero) 
Ley 4164/75 Reserva Natural San Guillermo 

Por donde pasa el camino inka (es Parque 
Nacional y reserva de la Biosfera) 
























Country 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

Protection against Destruction of Natural Property 

Protection ofthe Conservaron of Natural 
Property 

Protection of the Cultural Valúes 
Associated with the Natural 
Property 

Protection ofthe Intangible 
Valúes Associated with the 
Natural Property 


Mendoza 

Ley 5.961 de ambiente 

Ley 6045 de Áreas Naturales Protegidas 

Leyes N° 4807 y 5463 Crean el Parque Provincial 
Aconcagua.Leyes N° 5024, 6116 y 6459 Creación del 
Parque Provincial Tupungato. Ley N° 7645 Creación 
del Monumento Natural Puente del Inca. Expte. 
Legislativo 47877. Proyecto de Parque Provincial 
Polvaredas. 

Decreto N° 283/02. Conformación de la Comisión 

Puente del Inca. 

Decreto 3225/88 conformación de la Comisión 

Mendoza del Valle de Uspallata. 





NOTE: Laws and Decrees on Natural Protected Areas of Mendoza 

N° 4807 and 5463 Create the Aconcagua Provincial Park (this ineludes the protection of the archaeological sites of Confluencia and the Pyramid of Aconcagua, an upland sanctuary). 

N° 5024 , 6116 and 6459 . Law for the creation of the Tupungato Provincial Park, at the end of which the Cerro Penitentes (an upland sanctuary belonging to the Qhapaq Ñan) is located. 

N° 7645 Creation of the Natural Monument Puente del Inca. This is a site of QHAPAQ ÑAN and an archaeological site. 

Legislative Dossier 47877 . Polvaredas Provincial Park Project. This houses the archaeological sites of the bi-national section of the road: Tambillitos and Ranchillos, and the corresponding sections and subsections of the road. 












TABLE 4. REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES / MIXED PROPERTIES 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Argentina 


Ley de la Provincia de Jujuy N° 5.206/00 designa como paisaje 
protegido a la Quebrada de Humahuaca 

Decreto N° 789-G-2004. 

Ley 7500/05 de Tucumán contempla a los paisajes culturales 


TABLE 5. REGULATIONS SPECIFICALLY APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL ITINERARIES OF QHAPAQÑAN 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Argentina 

Declaración N° 2149 del 2/11/05 de la Cámara de Senadores, declarando de interés la 
iniciativa para declarar al Qhapac Ñan como Pat. cultural de la humanidad. Res. N° 2327 
de la Sec. Cultura, Pres. de la Nación del 17/08/07 aprueba la conformación del Comité 
Técnico Argentino del Programa Qhapac Ñan. Res. N° 3393/07 SCN Incorpora al Comité 
Técnico Nac. Arg. del Programa Qhapaq Ñan a la Comisión Nac. de Activ. Espaciales, al 

INAI y a la Mesa de Coordinación del Consejo de Participación Indígena. 



TABLE 6. DESCRIPTION OF CASE-LAW DEVELOPMENTS RELEVANTTO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL HERITAGE AND/OR QÑ 


Country 

Brief description of the case-law development 

Argentina 

No jurisprudence is available that is directly linked to the kind of property included in the Qhapaq Ñan 
Protect. There are several on-going cases for illicit transfer of archaeological property awaiting a final 
sentence. 

There is, however, relevant jurisprudence regardingthe protection of architectural and historical property, 
notably urban properties, promoted through amparo proceedings in the face of imminent demolition or 
incompatible uses (for example, the sentence, in 2006, by which the Casa Millán, autos caratulados, was 
preserved: “OMBUDSWOMAN OFTHE CITY OF BUENOS AIRES AGAINST GCBA ON AMPARO (ART. 14 
CCABA)”, DOSSIER: EXP 1772 / 0). 



















TABLE 7. INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE FORTHE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL HERITAGE AND/OR Qhapaq Ñan (*) 


Country At a national / federal level 


Argentina 


Cultural Heritage: 

Presidential Secretariat for Culture: National Heritage and Museums Directorate (according to Law 25.197 and the Law on 
Ministries)Archaeological Sites: 

National Institute of Latín American Anthropology and Thought (dependent on the Presidential Secretariat for Culture 
(according to the Law 25.743)Archaeological Sites declared monuments, sites or historical places: 

The National Commission of Museums, Historical Monuments and Places (an agency decentralised from the Nation’s 
Secretariat of Culture), in accordance with Law i2.665.National Parks and Monuments and Natural Reserves, including 
cultural resources within them: 

National Park Management (Conservation Directorate and Management of Cultural Resources) dependent on the 
Secretariat ofTourism ofthe Nation (ley 22.35i/8o).Paleontological Sites: 

Argentinian Museum of Natural Sciences B. Rivadavia (Secretariat of Science and Technique, Ministry of Education, Science 
and Technology), according to the Law 25.743. Qhapaq Ñan Programme: 

Focal Point: National Directorate for Heritage and Museums of the Nation’s Secretariat of Culture; coordinated by the 
Argentine Committee for the Qhapaq Ñan Programme (Res. N° 2327 ofthe Presidential Sec. of Culture 17 August 2007 and 
draft in preparation). 


At a provincial / local level 


Jujuy 

Secretariat ofTourism and Culture 
Coordinator of Heritage and Museums: Mendoza 
Secretariat of Culture 

Department of Cultural Heritage: Catamarca 

Ministry of Education, Culture, Science and Technology 

Under-Secretary of Culture 

Cultural Heritage Directorate 

Directorate of AnthropologyLa Rioja 

Secretariat of Culture 

Directorate of Cultural Heritage and Museums: 

Coordinaron ofthe Archaeological Heritage: San Juan 

Secretariat of Culture, Tourism and the Environment- Directorate 

of Cultural Heritage Tucumán 

Tucumán Cultural Entity 

Directorate of Cultural Heritage. Salta 

Secretariat of Culture 

Directorate of Cultural Heritage 


TABLE 8. FURTHERCOMMENT, INCLUDING THE IDENTIFICATION OFTHE NEEDS AND PENDING CHALLENGESTO ENSURE A PROPER AND 
EFFECTIVE LEGAL FRAMEWORK FORTHE PROTECTION OF Qhapaq Ñan 


Country 

Comments 

Argentina 

A special national law should be enacted to create a Qhapaq Ñan programme, appoint an authority at a 
national level and establish a series of mínimum requirements for the protection and management ofthe 
tangible and intangible heritage involved. 


A draft law was presented to the National Senate in 2008 for the creation of the Qhapaq Ñan programme, 
Andean Road System (Senator Liliana Fellner, Dossier 3308/08). 















General features of the regulation applicable to each selected section in Argentina 

In order to establish a legal regulation applicable to each section and sub-section of Qhopoq Ñan in Argentina, ¡t ¡s necessary to determine, in the first place, whether the 
section ¡s located in provincial territory or ¡f ¡t ¡s under federal jurisdiction (e.g. national parks). If provincial, ¡t must be determined which other local jurisdictions have re- 
sponsibilities, such as departments and municipalities, and whether regulatory standards on heritage (e.g. municipal regulations or decrees) have been laid down. It may also 
be the case that a selected section of the Road ¡s within a reserve or provincial park, in which case it would be necessary to determine the applicable regulatory framework. 

All these circumstances have made it necessary to study each case individually to determine the set of general and particular regulations on protection that are applicable. 

To that end, the following table was devised, excluding the national regulations applicable. 


Section of the Road Segment General Provincial Regulations Regulation specific to the section of the Road 





Other jurisdictions with 
responsibilities 

Regulation applicable to 
these jurisdictions 

Protection area 

Declared sites 







Associated sites 











The following tables detail the regulations applicable to the different selected sections in each of the seven provinces where they are located. 

Province of Catamarca - Argentina 


Section General Provincial Regulation Regulation(s) relevant to the section 



Ley 4218/84 de protección del 
patrimonio arqueológico y 
antropológicos 

Dec Reglam. 1479/93 

Ley 4831/95 

Decláranse de interés provincial 
las ruinas, monumentos y lugares 
históricos y todo objeto u obra 
cultural que constituyan el 
patrimonio histórico - cultural de 
la Provincia de Catamarca 

Other 

jurisdictions with 
responsibilities 

Regulation(s) applicable 
to these jurisdictions 

Protection area 

Declared sites 

Pucará del Aconquija 





Associated Sites 





Pucará del Aconquija 

Department of 
Andalgalá 

Municipio de 
Aconquija 


Ley Pcial 4044/83, 

Dec. CE N° 675/99 
crea el Parque 
Arqueológico 

Provincial Pucará del 
Aconquija 

Dec. 1145/97 Declara MHN los 
restos del Pucará del Aconquija 

Sitio del Bajo 

Dpto Aconquija 
Aconquija 









































Province of Jujuy - Argentina 


Section of the Road 

Section 

General Provincial 
Regulation 

Regulation(s) relevant to the section 






Other jurisdictions 
with responsibilities 
(Municipalities / 
Departments) 

Regulation(s) 
applicable to these 
jurisdictions (ex. 
municipal decrees) 

Protection a rea 

Declared sites 

Abra Morada - Valle 
Grande / Santa Ana - 
Valle Colorado 

Quebrada Grande - 
Las Escaleras 

Ley 3866/82 

Ruinas y yacimientos 
arqueológicos y 
paleontológicos 

Department of Valle 
Grande, Municipality 
of Valle Colorado and 
Municipal Commission 
of Santa Ana 


Biosphere Reserve Yungas 

(Declared by UNESCO in 2002 within 
the framework ofthe MaB Programme- 
Management Committee ofthe RB Yungas 
(inter-institutional agreement between 
the governments of Jujuy, Salta, APN and 
others).Located in the protection area of 
Calilegua National Park (Dec. 1733/80) 

((Local Evaluating Commission for PN 
Calilegua).Part ofthe area of influence 
ofthe Cross-Border Corridor ofYungas 
Tariquía - Baritú - Calilegua - El Rey 
(unfinished). 



Province of La Rioja 


Section ofthe road 

Segment 

General Provincial 
Regulation 

Regulation(s) relevant to the section 



Los Corrales - Las 
Pircas 






Declared sites 

Associated Sites 


Ley 6589/98 





Chilitanca 

Pampa Real 

Cerro Negro Overo 
(Santuario de altura) 
Gral. Belgrado 
(Santuario de altura) 


Protección del 

Patrimonio 

Arqueológico, 
Arqueológico Urbano, 
Paleontológico, 
Antropológico e 

Histórico. 

Ley 8.293/09 de 
adhesión a la Ley 
nacional 25.743. 

Other jurisdictions with 
responsibilitiesMunicipalities 
of Famatina and Vinchina 

Regulation(s) applicable to 
these jurisdictions 

- Collaboration 

Agreements between 
the province and the 
municipalities of Famatina 
and Vinchina 
-Decrees under 
preparation 

Protection area 

Decreto 2357/80 en donde declara 
de interés: 

Sitios históricos localizados en el Área 

de máxima Protección: 

Camino del Inca, Pircada de Chilitanca, 
Taller de flechas y punta de lanza en 
Chilitanca, Casa Blanca en la Cumbre 
de Achavil, Petroglifos de la Cuesta del 
Inca. 

Sitios Históricos localizados en Area de 





Amortiguación: 

Fundición del Totoral, restos 
arqueológicos en Plaza Vieja, fortaleza 
en la Cuesta de Guaico, Leyes 































Province of Mendoza 


Section of the road section General Provincial Regulation Regulation(s) relevant to the section 


i. Ciénaga de Yalguaráz- Pirámide del 
Cerro Aconcagua 

Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz 
- San 

Alberto 

Ley 6034/93 de Declaración de 

Interés Provincial la Protección, 
Conservación, Restauración, 
Acrecentamiento de Bienes del 
Patrimonio Cultural de la Provincia 
de Mendoza y sus modificatorias 

Ley 6133/94 y Ley 6.914/2001 

Dec. Regl.1273/95. 

Ley 5630 de áreas protegidas de la 
provincia de Mendoza 

Other 

juris- 

dictions 

with 

respon- 

sibilities 

Regulation(s) applicable to these 
jurisdictions 

Protection a rea 

Declared sites 

Dpto. 

Las 

Heras- 
Dpto de 
Luján 
de Cuyo 

Ordenanza 46/97 de la 

Municipalidad de Las Heras 
adhiere a la ley 6034 y 6133 



Associated sites 


Municipalidad de Uspallata 
Ordenanza 05/91 zona de 
preservación y conservación 
del patrimonio cultural al valle 
de Uspallata y áreas vecinas en 
los límites del Dpto. Las Heras. 
Protección efectiva de sitios 
arqueológi-cos e histórico-cuItural 
regional. 



Ciénaga deYalguaraz 




Tambillos 




2. Ciénaga de Yalguaráz - 
Pirámide del Cerro Aconcagua 

Ranchillos 

Ley 6034/93 de Declaración de 

Interés Provincial la Protección, 
Conservación, Restauración, 
Acrecentamiento de Bienes del 
Patrimonio Cultural de la Provincia 
de Mendoza y sus modificatorias 

Ley 6133/94 y Ley 6.914/2001 

Dec. Regl.1273/95. 

Ley 5630 de áreas protegidas de la 
provincia de Mendoza 


Municipalidad de Uspallata 
Ordenanza 05/91 zona de 
preservación y conservación 
del patrimonio cultural al valle 
de Uspallata y áreas vecinas en 
los límites del Dpto. Las Heras. 
Protección efectiva de sitios 
arqueológi-cos e h istórico-cu Itu ral 
regional. 


Decreto 1356/89 declara 
patrimonio cultural 
provincial Ranchillos, 
Tambillos, Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz yTambillitos 

Associated sites 


Ranchillos 


3. Ciénaga de Yalguaráz - 
Pirámide del Cerro Aconcagua 

Tambillitos 

Ley 6034/93 de Declaración de 

Interés Provincial la Protección, 
Conservación, Restauración, 
Acrecentamiento de Bienes del 
Patrimonio Cultural de la Provincia 
de Mendoza y sus modificatorias 

Ley 6133/94 y Ley 6.914/2001 

Dec. Regl.1273/95. 

Ley 5630 de áreas protegidas de la 
provincia de Mendoza 


Municipalidad de Uspallata Orde¬ 
nanza 05/91 zona de preservación 
y conservación del patrimonio cul- 
tural al valle de Uspallata y áreas 
vecinas en los limites del Dpto. Las 
Heras. Protección efectiva de sitios 
arqueológi-cos e histórico-cultural 
regional. 


Decreto 1356/89 declara 
patrimonio cultural 
provincial Ranchillos, 
Tambillos, Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz yTambillitos 

Associated sites 



Tambillos 





























Section of the road 


Sub- 

section 


General Provincial Regulation 


4. Ciénaga de Yalguaraz - 
Pirámide del Cerro Aconcagua 

Puente del 
Inca 

Associated sites 


Puente del inca 


Penitentes 


Confluencia 


Pirámide del cerro Aconcagua 



Ley 6034/93 de Declaración de 
Interés Provincial la Protección, 
Conservación, Restauración, 
Acrecentamiento de Bienes del 
Patrimonio Cultural de la Provincia 
de Mendoza y sus modificatorias 
Ley 6133/94 y Ley 6.914/2001 
Dec. Regí.1273/95. 

Ley 5630 de áreas protegidas de la 
provincia de Mendoza 


Regulation(s) relevant to the section 


Municipalidad de Uspallata 
Ordenanza 05/91 zona de 
preservación y conservación 
del patrimonio cultural al valle 
de Uspal lata y áreas vecinas en 
los límites del Dpto. Las Heras. 
Protección efectiva de sitios 
arqueológi-cos e histórico-cultural 
regional. 


Ley 7644 declara 
Monumento natural 
provincial al Puente 
del inca y área 
natural protegida 

Leyes 5026/85, 6116 
y 6459 Parque Pcial 
Volcán Tupungato 

Decreto-Ley 4807/83 
Parque Pcial 
Aconcagua 
“zona de reserva total 
para la preservación 
de la flora, 
fauna y material 
arqueológico” 

Dec. 1034/89 
administrado por 
la Dirección de RN 
Renovables 


Decreto 1356/89 declara 
patrimonio cultural 
provincial Ranchillos, 
Tambillos, Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz yTambillitos 


























Province of Salta 


Section ofthe road Sub-section General Provincial Regulation Section ofthe road(*) 





Other jurisdictions with 
responsibilities 

Regulation(s) 
applicable to 
these jurisdictions 

Protection area 

Declared sites 

i. Quebrada del Toro - Valle 
Calchaqui / Tastil - Potrero 
de Payogasta 

Potrero- 

Graneros 

Ley 6.649/91 Régimen de 
los Monumentos y Museos 
Históricos, Arqueológicos y 
Paleontológicos 

Ley 7107/00: Sistema Provincial de 
Áreas Protegidas 

Dpt. of Rosario de 

Lerma - Municipality of 
Campo Quijano 




Associated sites 






Potrero de Payogasta 


Dpt. Cachi - 
Municipality of 

Payogasta 



Decreto 349/99 Declara 

MHN al Sitio Potrero de 
Payogasta 

Los Graneros 


Dpt. La Poma - La Poma 





Capilla- 

Corralitos 





Associated sites 






Abra de Ingañán 






Las capillas 
































Section of the road 

Sub-section 

General Provincial Regulation 

Section of the road(*) 


2. Complejo Arqueológico 
Volcán de Llullaillaco 


Ley 6.649/91 Régimen de 
los Monumentos y Museos 
Históricos, Arqueológicos y 
Paleontológicos 

Ley 7107/00: Sistema Provincial de 
Áreas Protegidas 

Dpt. of Los Andes- 
Municipality of Tolar 
Grande 


Decreto Pcial 308/80 
Reserva Provincial 
de Flora y Fauna Los 
Andes 


Associated sites 





Cementerio del 

Llullaillaco 




Ley 25.444/01 declara 

LHN a la cima del Cerro 
Llullaillaco 

Tambo del Llullaillaco 





Ruinas Intermedias 





Portezuelo del Inca 





Laderas altas 





Cumbre 





Filo Norte 





Cota de Agua 






(*)Res. 54 del 22 / 04/2008 of the House of Representatives of the province of Salta "declares to be of ¡nterest of this House the activities developed by the Directorate-General for Cultural Heritage of the province with the objective of 
contributing, promoting and participating ¡n the Qhapaq Ñan Project for ¡ts inclusión in the UNESCO's World Heritage List (Dossier: 91 - 19 . 949 / 08 ). 


Note: The area is located within the Provincial Reserve of Flora and Fauna " Los Andes". Two of the associated sites have been respectively declared Historical Monument and National Historical Place. It is unknown whether they have 
been declared at a provincial level. 








































Province of San Juan - Argentina 


Section of the road Segment ^ Regulation(s) relevant to the section 





Other jurisdictions 
with responsibilities 

Regulation(s) 
applicable to these 
jurisdictions 

Protection area 

Declared sites 

Angualasto-Colangüil 



Dpto de Iglesias 

Localidad de Colagüil 




Associated sites 







Punta de Barro 


Ley 6801/97 Patrimonio 
natural y cultural 

Dpto. Iglesias 
Municipalidad de 

Iglesias Localidad de 
Angualasto 




Angualasto 



Dpto. Iglesias 
Municipalidad de 

Iglesias Localidad de 
Angualasto 



Ley Pcial. 7300 

Bien integrante del patrimonio natural y cultural 
de San Juan 

Decreto PEN N° 2154/2009 

Declara MHN a la Aldea Arqueológica de 

Angualasto y LHN al Yacimiento Arqueológico de 
Angualasto 


Province ofTucumán - Argentina 


Province 

Sections 

General regulations 

Regulation(s) relevant to the section 

Authority in charge 

Tucumán 

La Ciudacita 

LEY 22.351/81 

Parques y Reservas Nacionales y Monumentos 
Naturales 

Plan de Gestión Institucional de la 

Administración de Parques Nacionales 
(Resolución N° 142/01) 

Ley 24.526/95 

Parque Nacional Campo de Los Alisos 

Categoría Parque Nacional 

Política y Reglamento para la Conservación del Patrimonio 

Cultural en Jurisdicción de la Administración de Parques 

Nacionales (Resolución N° 115/01) 

Fiscal Nacional 


Associated sites 





La Ciudacita 

Fin de Ciudacita 





Note: The section selected in the province ofTucumán is located entirely within the National Park of Los Alisos and therefore falls under the jurisdiction of the National Parks Administraron. 


































QHAPAQ ÑAN BOLIVIA. Legal Framework 


TABLE i. RATIFICATION OFTHE RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


Country 

C1972 

C 2003 

C1954 

P1999 

C 1970 

C Salv 

C1995 

C169 

RAMSAR 

Bilateral 
regulations / 
Región 

OTHERS 

Bolivia 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 


YES 

YES 

YES 


C 1972 : The World Heritage Convention ( 1972 ). 

C 2003 : Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage ( 2003 ). 

C 1954 : The Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

P 1999 : Second Protocol ( 1999 ) to the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ).C 1970 : Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export and 
Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property ( 1970 ). 

C Salv: Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations ( 1976 ). 

C 1995 : UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects ( 1995 ). 

C 169 : Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention ( 1989 ). 

TABLE 2 . GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 

At a national level 


Country 

Constitutional Provisions 

Protection against lllicit 
Appropriation or Transfer 

Protection against 
Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection ofthe Intangible Valúes Associated with Cultural Properties 

Bolivia 

Art. 191 Constitución Política 
del Estado 

2004 

Arts. 326, 331, 345 

Código Penal Boliviano 

Art. 223 

Código Penal 
Boliviano 

- Decreto Supremo 

N° 5918 de 6/11/1961- 
Resolución Ministerial N° 
082/97 de 3/06/1997 

- Art. 192 

Constitución Política del Estado. 

Decreto Supremo N° 21951 de 23/05/1988 

Decreto Supremo N° 12626 de 19/06/1977 


At provincial / local levels and land use 


Country 

Protection against lllicit 
Appropriation or Transfer 

Protection against 
Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection ofthe Intangible Valúes Associated with Cultural 
Properties 

Bolivia 



Provincial: 

Decreto Supremo N° 24447 de 20/12/1996 

Local: 

Municipal: 

Ley N° 1551 de 20/04/1994 

Ley N° 2028 de 28/10/1999 



































TABLE 3. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL PROPERTIES 

At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional Provisions 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection of the 
Intangible Valúes 
Associated with Natural 
Properties 

Protection of Cultural Valúes 
Associated with Cultural 

Properties 

Bolivia 

Arts. 136 y 137 Constitución 
Política del Estado 

Art. 223 

Código Penal Boliviano 

Ley N° 1333 27/04/1992 Del Medio 
Ambiente (De los delitos ambientales) 
Decreto Supremo N° 22641 

08/11/1990 Veda General Indefinida 

Para Animales y Plantas Silvestres 

Decreto Supremo N° 25458 

21 /° 7/ 1 999 

Ratifica la Veda General Indefinida Para 
Animales y Plantas Silvestres 

Ley N° 1333 27/04/1992 Del Medio Ambiente 

Decreto Supremo N° 29117 de 01/05/2007 Declara 

Reserva Fiscal Minera a todo el territorio nacional, 
comprendidos los recursos mineralógicos metálicos, no 
metálicos, evaporíticos, piedras preciosas, semipreciosas 

Y salmueras 

Decreto Supremo N° 22884 

03/08/1991 

Reglamento Pausa Ecológica Histórica Sector Forestal 
Decreto Supremo No 2859117/01/2006 

Reglamento General de Operaciones Turísticas en Áreas 
Protegidas Decreto Supremo N° 24781 31/07/1997 
Reglamento General De Áreas Protegidas 




At provincial / local/ land use levels 


Country 


Protection against Destruction 


Bolivia 


Protection for Conservation 


Decreto Supremo N° 25010 13/04/1998. Parque Nacional Paleontológico de Tanja 
Decreto Supremo N° 24123 21/09/1995. Parque Nacional y Área Natural Madidi 
Ley N° 1328 23/04/1992. Reserva de Flora y Fauna Tariqui 
Ley N° 3491 3/10/2006. Área Protegida Municipal Palmera de Sao 

Ley N° 2083 20/04/2000. Declara Parque Nacional Y Área Natural de Manejo Integrado de la Serranía de 
Aguarague 

Ley N° 2208 5/06/2001. Patrimonio Nacional, Cultural y Natural - Parque Nacional Sajama 
Ley N° 2465 2/05/2003 Parque Natural y Área de Manejo Integrado El Cardón 
Ley N° 3012 4/04/2005 Corredor Itenez (Guapore) Mamoré, como Biorregión 

Ley N° 3158 25/08/2005 Reserva De Vida Silvestre: 'Bruno Racua',en la Provincia Federico Román de 
Pando 

Ley N° 3487 22/09/2006 Patrimonio Nacional Parque Nacional Histórico Y Arqueológico “Santa Cruz la 
Vieja” 

Ley N° 2727 28/05/2004 Parque Nacional y Área Natural de Manejo Integrado Serranía del Iñao en 
Chuquisaca 

Decreto Supremo N° 22940 11/10/1991 Parque Nacional al Área comprendida entre las Provincias 
Carrrasco, Tiraque y Chapare de Cochabamba 

Decreto Supremo N° 25906. 22/09/2000. Reserva Nacional de Vida Silvestre Amazónica 'Manuripi' 
Decreto Supremo N° 25652.14/01/2000. Reserva Nacional De Fauna Ulla Lilla 
Decreto Supremo N° 25658. 4/09/1998 

Normas De Organización Y Funcionamiento del Servicio Nacional de Áreas Protegidas 
Decreto Supremo N° 11239 1 3/ 12 / 1 973 Crea I a Reserva Nacional de Fauna Andina “Eduardo Avaroa” 


Protection of the Intangible Valúes Associated 
with Natural Properties 


















TABLE 4. REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES / MIXED PROPERTIES 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Bolivia 

Art. 20 

Ley N° 1333 27/04/1992 del Medio Ambiente 

Art. 133 

Ley N° 2028 de 28/10/1999 de Municipalidades 


TABLE 5. REGULATIONS SPECIFICALLY APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL ITINERARIES OR QHAPAQ ÑAN 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Bolivia 

Art. 191 Constitución Política del Estado 

2004 

Art. 223 

Código Penal Boliviano 

Decreto Supremo N° 5918 de 6/11/1961 



TABLE 6. INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE FORTHE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL HERITAGE AND/OR QHAPAQ ÑAN (*) 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 


Ley N° 3351 de 21/02/06 de Organización del Poder Ejecutivo 

Decreto Supremo N° 24447 de 20/12/1996 

Reglamentario a la Ley de Participación Popular y Descentralización 

Ley N° 1551 de 20/04/1994 


Decreto Supremo N° 28631 de 8 de marzo de 2006 Reglamento a la Ley de 

Participación Popular 

Bolivia 

Organización del Poder Ejecutivo 

Ley N° 2028 de 28/10/1999 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACIÓN Y CULTURAS A TRAVES DEL VICEMINISTERIO 

de Municipalidades 


DE DESARROLLO DE CULTURAS 

PREFECTURAS DEPARTAMENTALES 

v 



Y 

MUNICIPALIDADES 


TABLE 7. FURTHER COMMENTS, INCLUDING THE IDENTIFICATION OF NEEDS AND PENDING CHALLENGES TO ENSURE A PROPER AND 
EFFECTIVE LEGAL FRAMEWORK FORTHE PROTECTION OF QHAPAQ ÑAN 


Country Comments 


Necesidades. 

Establecimiento de un marco legal de protección y preservación de caminos prehispánicos. 

Con este objetivo se ha presentado el proyecto de Decreto Supremo que establece las medidas técnicas y legales de protección de los caminos prehispánicos, en que se hace especial 
ponderación a los tramos que comprende el Qhapaq Ñan. 

Este proyecto se está estudiando ante el Poder Ejecutivo para su revisión completa y promulgación. 

Fortalecimiento institucional. 

Para este cometido se ha elaborado y presentado al Poder Ejecutivo el Anteproyecto de Ley de Creación del Ministerio de Desarrollo de Culturas, que establecerá un marco institucional de 
mayor jerarquía y que incluye instancias de participación social. 

Teniendo conocimiento de la voluntad política que apoya esta iniciativa, se está procediendo a su revisión detallada. 

Coordinación internacional. 

Conscientes de las limitaciones institucionales y financieras de Bolivia, la cooperación internacional para lograr completar las etapas necesarias para la candidatura del Qhapaq Ñan es 
imprescindible. 

























QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE. Legal Framework 

Applicable statutory framework in Chile 

Article 19, Paragraph 10 of the Political Constitution of the Republic of Chile, 
as revised, coordinated and systematized by Presidential Order No. 100 
(2005), establishes that '[it is], the duty of the State to promote ... artistic 
creation and the protection and growth of the cultural heritage of the Na- 
tion'. This power does not exelude the responsibility to protect heritage lo- 
cally. Indeed, the Constitutional Organic Law on Regional Government and 
Administration, as revised by Presidential Order No. 291/1993, confers upon 
the regional government, among others, the power to 'safeguard the his- 
torical, artistic and cultural heritage of the región' (Article 19, paragraph f)). 

In terms of national legislation, the protection of cultural heritage is cen- 
tred on Law No. 17,288 of 1970, referred to as the 'National Monuments 
Act', regulated in 1991 1 and substantially amended in 2005 by Law 20,021. 
This Law distinguishes between different categories of cultural property 
under the safeguard and protection of the Government -specifically, the 
Council of National Monuments: national monuments (Article 1), historical 
monuments (Article 9), public monuments (Article 17) and archaeological 
monuments (Article 21). Even though they can all be linked to Qhapaq Ñan, 
archaeological monuments would be more directly comparable with the 
property, as they represent 'places, ruins, deposits and anthropo-archaeo- 
logical pieces above or under the surface of the national territory'. 

Even though the protection afforded by the law to this category of proper- 
ties is mostly aimed at preventing the illicit transfer and appropriation of 
cultural property, Article 29 is of additional interest, which, in keeping with 
a comprehensive concept of conservation, provides, in order to 'maintain 
the environmental and typical nature of certain populations, containing ar¬ 
chaeological ruins, or ruins and buildings declared Historical Monuments' 
that the Council of National Monuments requires to 'declare them of public 
interest to protect and preserve the typical and picturesque aspect of these 
towns or places, or certain areas thereof'. 


1 Rules of Law No. 17,288 on Archaeological and Paleontological Excavations and 

Surveys. 


It is also worth highlighting, for a proposal with the characteristics of 
Qhapaq Ñan, that a law intended for the protection of the cultural heritage 
prescribes in its Article 31 the protection of'nature sanctuaries', which stand 
for 'any land or sea sites which provide special possibilities for geological, 
paleontological, zoological, botanical or ecological surveys and research, or 
with natural formations, the conservation of which is of interest for Science 
or the Government'. 

Throughout various provisions -especially regarding archaeological mon¬ 
uments, Articles 22, 23, 26 and related articles-, the law sets forth monetary 
sanctions, the suspensión of works and confiscaron of material from those 
conducting excavations without applicable permits. In the case of foreign 
individuáis or entities, they may even be expelled from the territory. Article 
38 -the main purpose of the amendment of Law No. 20,021- adjusts penalty 
amounts and prison sentences for the destruction of national monuments 
or the theft of their components. 

Concerning intangible valúes associated with property, it is worth mention- 
ing Law No. 19,253/1993 on the protection, encouragement and develop- 
ment of the rights of indigenous peoples, also known as the 'Indigenous 
Act', whereby indigenous communities are given actual involvement in any 
operation which may risk their archaeological, cultural and historical heri¬ 
tage (Article 29 and 39). 

Chilean legislation also has operational protection regarding natural sites, 
with special attention being paid to the cultural heritage associated with it. 
Specifically, the Law on General Environmental Bases No. 19,300 (1994) pro¬ 
vides that any construction, programme or activity in a natural site placed 
under official protection will require prior Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment, among other reasons, in order to check whether they result in alter- 
ing 'monuments, sites with anthropological, archaeological, historical valué, 
and, in general, those belonging to the cultural heritage' (Article 11, para- 
gcaph f)) 

Likewise, the Rules of the Environmental Impact Assessment System ap- 
proved by Presidential Order No. 95 (2001) prescribe said Assessment with 
the same effeets, in addition to the fact that the circumstances which must 



be expressly taken into account so as to determine whether the activity in 
question causes an alteration inelude: 

• The proximityto any National Monument defined by Law No. 17,288; 

• The scale to remove, destroy, excávate, move, deteriórate or change per- 
manently any National Monument defined by Law No. 17,288; 

• The scale to permanently change or deteriórate constructions, places or 
sites which given their construction characteristics, age, scientific valué, 
historical context or singularity, belong to the cultural heritage; or 

• The proximity to places or sites where cultural or folk manifestations of 
a given people, community or human group take place' 

Integration in the protection of Heritage Properties through sector 
policies: the case of the Protection of National Properties policy and 
the System of Protected National Properties issued by the Ministry of 
National Property. (Link: http://www.bienesnacionales.cl/?page_id=i6o4) 

Objectives of the Policy 

The overall objectives of this policy are as follows: 

• The oflñcial protection of real property of a high natural and/or cultural 
heritage valué, under the direct protection of the Ministry of National 
Property; 

• Planning of its use and management; 

• Its management, preferably using the act of concession; 

• Public access to the knowledge of natural and cultural heritage property 
contained therein; and 

• The supervisión of protection objeets and the control of obligations as- 
sociated with contracts governing its management. 

For the purposes of this policy, government property is managed under an 
effective protection scheme, when the following circumstances are presentí 

• It is a government property unit with geographical delimitations; 


• It is associated with any specific protection objective(s), such as species, 
habitats or ecosystems, since they are natural heritage property; and 
monuments, sets and places, since they are cultural heritage property. 

• There is a declaration of oflñcial protection in this regard; 

• There is a planning instrument (management guidelines); 

• There is a defined management method through concession to third 
parties in accordance with Executive Order No. 1,939, f° r the develop- 
ment of planned projeets and compatible with the area management 
tool; and 

• There is public and informed access to promote understanding and en- 
joyment of national heritage. 

Defining the Allocation for Conservaron and Sustainable development 

The oflñcial protection of government property of a high natural and/or cul¬ 
tural heritage valué under the protection of the Ministry of National Prop¬ 
erty is materialized by allocation of responsibility to said Ministry, with an 
express view to protect the heritage, and the sustainable use and manage¬ 
ment of resources contained within government property. 

Criteria for Declaration 

The technical arguments to justify the 'allocation' for the conservation and 
sustainable development of Government Premises are as follows: 

• • In agreement with Priority sites contained in respective Regional Bio- 
diversity Strategies. 

• • In agreement with ecosystems underrepresented or non-represented 
in all in current Protected Natural Areas of the country. 

• • Specific background of the property attesting to the presence of spe¬ 
cies in conservation categories (flora and/or fauna). 

• • Presence of any singular element of the related natural and cultur¬ 
al heritage: geological formations, scenic beauty and water sources, 
among others. 



Procedural Aspects of the Declaration 

The official protection declarations, ¡n terms of government property, may 
be initiated by the Ministry of National Property or requested by other pub- 
lic bodies with jurisdiction over environmental, property or educational 
matters; as well as by prívate parties, particularly concerning determining of 
the background of the real property, the heritage of which is sought to be 
protected. This entails identifying its heritage valué, protection objectives, 
current uses and the main threats it faces. 

Allocations of responsibilities are by an order exemptfrom the control ofthe 
National Comptroller’s Office. 

The property whose protection is declared by the allocation of responsibili¬ 
ties to the Ministry of National Property for the purposes listed in i. above 
will be considered. 

Planning of officially protected government property 

In order to plan officially protected government property, management in- 
struments will be prepared -following the methodology developed by the 
División of National Property ofthe Ministry of National Property— con- 
taining: 

Background information about the site: identification ofthe real property, 
description and specific baseline characterization; 

• Zoning of unit use; 

• Current uses and threats connected to the conservaron target, suggest- 
ing removal or mitigation measures; 

• Management objectives for every area; 

• Management programmes for administration and supervisión, tourism 
and recreation, Science, conservation and restoration, social develop- 
ment and clean production, among others; 

These management instruments provide a reference framework to assess, 
in the regional inter-sector committees listed in Article 2, the projects for 
concession of already protected government property; to prepare environ¬ 


mental impact declarations for projects already under concession and for 
this assessment in regional environmental commissions, as well as to pre- 
paring ministerial supervisión and performance evaluation programmes. 

The Ministry of National Property prepares management instruments, when 
the real property is not under concession; and by the concessionaire, when 
the real property is allotted; or by the bidder in the concession ofthe unit. 

Management of officially protected government property 

Upon declaring the official protection of government property, a concession 
to third parties is used preferably for its administration, in order to develop 
projects compatible with Management guidelines or instruments as men- 
tioned above. 

Third parties are: 

• Prívate companies interested in developing conservation projects relat- 
ed to their activity, mainly travel and clean production; 

• Corporations, foundations or universities interested in coordinating ac- 
tors to plan and manage public interest programmes, in order to draw 
resources, promote investment and develop marketing schemes; re¬ 
gional or municipal governments and/or 

• Local communities organized to develop heritage spaces of high local 
interest. 

Projects adapt to conservation targets and to the management instrument 
defined for the area, ifthere are any. Concessions of protected government 
property, insofar as they are associated with commercial projects developed 
by prívate companies, are in exchange for valuable consideraron, and a con¬ 
cession royalty determined by the Special Commission of Conveyances is 
paid. They are offered publicly or awarded directly on justified grounds. 

Foundations, corporations, universities, regional and municipal govern¬ 
ments, as well as territorial organizations, may choose direct concessions, 
free of royalties. Nevertheless, the respective concession contract will ¡ñi¬ 
póse the obligation on the concessionaire to invest, at least, the equivalent 
of one year in royalty payments to finance public interest projects in the 


field, such as conservaron, scientific, educational, social development and 
environmental follow-up activities. This mínimum investment expressly ex- 
cludes expenses made in travel and clean production programmes for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Public access to the heritage property knowledge contained in protected 
government real property 

The Ministry of National Property safeguards public access to areas officially 
protected, conducís basic surveys of natural attractions and promotes the 
opening, outlining and signalling of roads, directly or indirectly, through 
obligations arising from concession or management contracts and within 
the framework of legal jurisdictions. 

Public-private system of protected national property 

In 2004, the Council of Ministers of the National Environmental Commis- 
sion (CONAMA in Spanish) approved the recognition for the purposes of 
Environmental Law of the oflñcial protection category of any ‘allocation of 
responsibilities for the purposes of conservaron and sustainable develop- 
ment', on which the subsystem of Protected National Property is based. 

The 'Public-Private System of Protected National Property' comprises gov¬ 
ernment real property, officially protected by allocating responsibilities to 
the Ministry of National Property for the purposes of environmental conser¬ 
varon, heritage protection and/or planning, sustainable management and 
the management of resources. 

The main function of this System is to effidently protect a sample repre- 
senting the diversity of the properties of natural and cultural heritage of the 
country, for which a public-private scheme of cooperation and management 
is promoted. 

The system of Protected National Property (BNP in Spanish) is a conserva¬ 
ron subsystem within the Protected Property System of Chile. It was created 
under the protection of the commitments by countries to the Biodiversity 
Convention-1992, the National Biodiversity Strategy, approved bytheCoun- 
cil of Ministers ofthe CONAMA in 2003, the National Protected Areas Policy 
and itsAction Plan, approved by the Council in 2005. 


Protected National Property is thus within the subsystem of Protected Areas 
in Chile, chiefly aimed at creating public-private associations, this relation- 
ship being based on protected public property and prívate management of 
conservation areas. This public-private alliance for conservaron purposes is 
one of a kind in this country, and will provide guarantees not only for actual 
conservation of species or ecosystems to be protected, but also the Ministry 
has made great effort so that conservation targets directly and indirectly 
benefitthe community. That is to say, the local, regional or national commu- 
nity may receive benefits ofthe Management of protected government ar¬ 
eas from prívate parties-as attested by existing concession contracts which 
regúlate the prívate management of Protected National Property, whether 
through ecosystem Services which the property has or else by the layout of 
physical access to or information on said units. 

The subsystem of BNPs cooperates with international Chilean commit¬ 
ments. The Ministry provides official protection for government territories 
of worthy heritage valué, through the application ofthe above-mentioned 
protection, and supplements the country's efforts to achieve the task-con- 
fírmed in international agreements by Chile- to protect at least 10% ofthe 
surface of all ecosystems throughout national territory. After protecting, the 
Ministry seeks to achieve effective management of protected territories, in- 
viting the prívate sector to partake in the conservation of national heritage, 
contributing to achieving the country's objective concerning the effective 
management of cultural and natural heritage. 

The protected national property today consists of 52 units in total in 14 
regions across the country. They were created and implemented between 
2005 to 2011, within the framework ofthe Government policy to protect 
and preserve biodiversity in the country. The whole BNP system comprises 
a protected government area of 557,000 hectares. Of this universe of ar¬ 
eas belonging to the BNP, 66% have 'Baseline' surveys, which account for 
the biotic and abiotic components contained therein. 51% ofthe total areas 
have 'Management Guidelines or Plans', a territorial planning instrument 
which helps define admissible and prohibited uses inside properties, and 
also to advise obligations for concession contracts. Out of all BNPs, 22% 
are under concession to third parties for management, including universi- 
ties, foundations, associations and companies; and 25% has public access 
through Heritage Roads. 


QHAPAQ ÑAN CHILE Legal Framework 

Chilean Regulatory Matrix 

TABLE i. RATIFICATION OF THE RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 



Chile 


Convención fue aprobada 
por el Congreso Nacional, 
según consta en el 
Oficio N° 7.712, de 30 de 
septiembre de 2008, de 
la Honorable Cámara de 
Diputados. 

Que, con fecha 10 de 
diciembre de 2008, se 
depositó ante el Secretario 
General de la Unesco el 
Instrumento de Ratificación 
de la Convención y, en 
consecuencia, ésta entrará 
en vigor para Chile el 10 de 
marzo de 2009 
http://www.leychile. 
cl/Navegar?idNor- 
ma=288oi5^buscar=- 
Convenci%C3%B- 
3n+para+la+sal- 
vaguardia+del+patrimo- 
nio+cultural+in material 
Enlace 


Que con fecha 11 de septi¬ 
embre de 2008 se depositó 
ante el Director General de la 
UNESCO el instrumento de 
Adhesión de la Convención 
para la Protección de los 
Bienes Culturales en Caso de 
Conflicto Armado, del Regla¬ 
mento para la Aplicación de 
la Convención, su Protocolo 
y del Segundo Protocolo a la 
misma y, en consecuencia, 
dichos instrumentos inter¬ 
nacionales entrarán en vigor 
para Chile el 11 de diciembre 
de 2008. 

http://www.leychile. 

cl/Navegar?idNor- 

ma=284532%buscar=Con- 

venci%C3%B3n+de+la+Ha- 

ya+para+la+protecci%C3%B- 

3n+de+bienes+cultura- 

les+en+caso+de+conflic- 

to+armado 

Enlace 


En segundo trámite 
constitucional en Cámara de 
Diputados (Boletín proyecto 
de ley N° 3746-10). 


Chile es parte de UNIDROIT 
pero no ha ratificado el 
convenio sobre bienes 
culturales robados o 
exportados ilícitamente desde 
25 de agosto de 1982 
DS 504 

http://www.leychile.cl/ 

Navegar?idNorma=i3826%bus- 

car=UNIDROIT 

Enlace 


El instrumento de ratificación de 
dicho Convenio se depositó con fecha 
15 de septiembre de 2008 ante el 
Director General de la Organización 
Internacional del Trabajo y, en 
consecuencia, de conformidad con 
el artículo 38, párrafo 3, del referido 
Convenio N° 169, éste entrará en 
vigencia para Chile el 15 de septiembre 
de 2009 

http://www.leychile.cl/NavegarPid- 

Norma=27944i%buscar=Conve- 

nio+sobre+Pueblos+lnd%C3%ADge- 

nas+y+Tribales 

Enlace 


C 1972 : The World Heritage Convention ( 1972 ). 

C 2003 : Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage ( 2003 ). 

C 1954 : The Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

P 1999 : Second Protocol ( 1999 ) to the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

C 1970 : Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property ( 1970 ). 
C Salv: Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations ( 1976 ). 

C 1995 : UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects ( 1995 ). 

C 169 : Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention ( 1989 ). 


















TABLE 2. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTIES 


A nivel nacional / federal 


Country 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

Protection against lllicit 
Appropriation orTransfer 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection of Intangible Valúes 

Associated with Cultural Properties 

Chile 

Constitución Política 
de la República, año 

1980 (Decreto Supremo 
N° 1.150, Ministerio 
del Interior). Capítulo 

III, Art. 19 o , N os 10, 24; 
Capítulo V, Art. 60 o 

N° 5. 

-Ley N° 17.288 
de Monumentos 
Nacionales, año 1970, 
Ministerio de Educación. 
-Ley N° 16.441 de 1966, 
Ministerio del Interior, 
crea el Departamento de 
Isla de Pascua, art. 43 o . 

-Ley N° 19.253 de 1993, 
Indígena, Ministerio de 
Planificación, art. 29 o 
letras a) y b). 

-Ley N° 17.288 de Monumentos 
Nacionales, año 1970, Ministerio 
de Educación. 

- Ley 20.021, Que Modifica La Ley 

N° 17.288 Sobre Monumentos 
Nacionales, Con El Objeto De 

Crear Una Nueva Figura Penal Y 
Sustituir La Unidad En Que Se 
Expresan Sus Multas. Dictada El 

30 De Mayo De 2005. 

Publicada En El Diario Oficial El 14 
De Junio De 2005. 

-Ley N° 17.288 de Monumentos Nacionales, 
año 1970, Ministerio de Educación. 
-Reglamento de la Ley 17.288 sobre 
Excavaciones y Prospecciones Arqueológicas 
y Paleontológicas (1991). 

-Ley N° 19.300 de Bases del Medio 

Ambiente, año 1994, Ministerio Secretaría 
General de la Presidencia, arts.10 0 letra p)y 

11 o letra f). 

-Reglamento de la Ley 19.300 Sistema de 
Evaluación de Impacto Ambiental (2001), 
arts. 11 o , 12 o letra f), 75 o , 76 o y 77 o . 

-D.S. N° 47 de 1992, Ordenanza General de 
Urbanismo y Construcciones, Ministerio de 
Vivienda y Urbanismo, art. 2.1.43 
-Ley N° 19.253 de 1993, Indígena, Ministerio 
de Planificación, art. 29 o , letra c). 

-Ley 19.719 de 2001, Código de Minería, 
Ministerio de Justicia, art. 17 o N° 6 (permiso 
especial del Presidente de la República para 
ejecutar labores mineras en lugares que 
hayan sido declarados de interés histórico 0 
científico) 

-Ley N° 19.253 de 1993, Indígena, 
Ministerio de Planificación, art.28 o , 
especialmente letra f). 

-(Primer trámite constitucional, en 
Cámara de Diputados: Aprueba la 
Convención para la Salvaguardia 
del Patrimonio Cultural Inmaterial, 
(Boletín proyecto de ley N° 5501- 
10). 


At provincial / local / land use levels 


Country 

Protection against lllicit 

Appropriation orTransfer 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection of intangible Valúes 

Associated with Cultural Properties 

Chile 



-Ley 20.251 de 2008, Nueva Ley General de 
Urbanismo y Construcciones, Ministerio de 
Vivienda y Urbanismo, Título II, arts. 27 o a 104 o 
(Instrumentos de Planificación Territorial). 

-Ley N° 19.253 de 1993, Indígena, Ministerio 
de Planificación, art. 26 o Áreas de Desarrollo 
Indígena 

-D.L. N° 1.224 de 1995 (última modificación 
DFL-26 de 2004), Ministerio de Hacienda, crea 
el Servicio Nacional de Turismo, art. 17 o Declara 
Zonas 0 Centro de Interés Turístico (ZOIT, 

CEIT) 




















TABLE 3. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL PROPERTIES 

At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional 

Provisions 

Protection against 
Destruction 

Protection for Conservation 

Protection of intangible 
Valúes Associated with 
Cultural Properties 

Chile 



-D.S. N° 531 de 1967 del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, aprueba la Convención para la Protección de la Flora, la 
Fauna y las Bellezas Escénicas Naturales de América (“Convención de Washington”) 

-Ley N° 17.288 de 1970, de Monumentos Nacionales, Ministerio de Educación, art. 31 o (Santuarios de la Naturaleza). 
Queda entregada su tuición al Ministerio del Medio Ambiente, según modificación introducida por la Ley 20.417, de 

26 de enero de 2010 

-Ley 18.362 de 1984, Ministerio de Agricultura (no en vigencia), Crea un Sistema Nacional de Áreas Silvestres 

Protegidas del Estado (Parque Nacional, Reserva Nacional, Monumento Natural, Reserva de Zonas Vírgenes). 

-D.S. N° 771 de 1981 del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, aprueba Convención sobre Humedales de Importancia 
Internacional (“Convención Ramsar”). 

-Ley N° 19.300 de Bases del Medio Ambiente, año 1994, Ministerio Secretaría General de la Presidencia, arts.10 0 letra 
p) y 11 o letra d). 

-(Áreas Marinas Costeras Protegidas, son declaradas por el Ministerio de Defensa Nacional). 

-(Reservas Marinas, son declaradas por el Ministerio de Economía). 



At provincial / local / land use levels 


Country 

Protection against 
Destruction 

Protection forthe Conservation 

Protection of Intangible Valúes 
Associated with Natural Properties 

Chile 


-Ley 20.251 de 2008, Nueva Ley General de Urbanismo y Construcciones, Ministerio de Vivienda y 

Urbanismo, Título II, arts. 27 o a 104 o (Instrumentos de Planificación Territorial). 

-Ley N° 19.253 de 1993, Indígena, Ministerio de Planificación, art. 26 o Áreas de Desarrollo Indígena. 

-D.L. N° 1.224 de 1995 (última modificación DFL-26 de 2004), Ministerio de Hacienda, crea el Servicio 

Nacional de Turismo, art. 17 o Declara Zonas 0 Centro de 1 nterés Turístico (ZOIT, CEIT) 

-Ley N° 19.253 de 1993, Indígena, 
Ministerio de Planificación, art. 26 o 

Áreas de Desarrollo Indígena 


TABLE 4. REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES / MIXED PROPERTIES 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 


-Ley 17.288 de 1970 de Monumentos Nacionales, Ministerio de Educación: art. 31 o 

-Ley 17.288 de 1970 de Monumentos Nacionales, Ministerio de Educación: art. 31 o 


Santuario de la Naturaleza. Queda entregada su tuición al Ministerio del Medio 

Santuario de la Naturaleza. Queda entregada su tuición al Ministerio del Medio 

Chile 

Ambiente, según modificación introducida por la Ley 20.417, de 26 de enero de 2010 

Ambiente, según modificación introducida por la Ley 20.417, de 26 de enero de 2010 


-D.S. N° 531 de 1967 del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores: “Convención de 

-D.S. N° 531 de 1967 del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores: “Convención de 


Washington”. 

Washington”. 


TABLE 5. REGULATIONS SPECIFICALLY APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL ITINERARIES OR QHAPAQÑAN 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Chile 

-Ley 17.288 de 1970 de Monumentos Nacionales, Ministerio de Educación: art. 9 0 
Monumento Histórico; art. 21 o Monumento Arqueológico; art. 29 o Zona Típica. 

-Ley 17.288 de 1970 de Monumentos Nacionales, Ministerio de Educación: art. 9 0 
Monumento Histórico; art. 21 o Monumento Arqueológico; art. 29 o Zona Típica. 





























QHAPAQ ÑAN COLOMBIA. Legal Framework 

Finally, it is worth mentioning Law No. 191/1995, referred to as the ‘Border Act’-which would apply to the northern end of QÑ- whereunder ‘investment of 
any kind ¡n progress ¡n border areas must respect the environment, social interest, ethnic diversity, and the cultural and architectural heritage of the Nation’ 
(Article 13). 

TABLE 1. RATIFICATION OF THE RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


Agreements 

C1972 

C 2003 

c 1954 

P1999 

C 1970 

C Salv 

C1995 

C 169 

RAMSAR 

OTHERS 

Ley 

45/83 

1037/06 

340/96 

1130/07 

63/86 

X 

1304/09 

21/91 

357/97 

165/94 

740/02 

461/98 

356/97 

464/98 

30/90 

629/00 

168/1989 


C 1972 : The World Heritage Convention ( 1972 ). 

C 2003 : Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage ( 2003 ). 

C 1954 : The Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

P 1999 : Second Protocol ( 1999 ) to the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

C 1970 : Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export andTransfer of Ownership of Cultural Property ( 1970 ). 
C Salv: Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations ( 1976 ). 

C 1995 : UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects ( 1995 ). 

C 169 : Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention ( 1989 ). 

BILATERAL AGREEMENTS AND REGIONAL REGULATIONS OF REGIONAL INTEGRATION 



Andean Community 

Regulations 

Andean Sub-regional Integration Agreement (Cartagena Agreement) 






















GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TOTHE PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 

Constitutional Provisions 

Constitución de 1991 

Artículo 8: Es obligación del Estado y de las personas proteger las riquezas 
culturales y naturales de la Nación. 

Artículo 63: Los bienes de uso público, los parques naturales, las tierras co¬ 
munales de grupos étnicos, las tierras de resguardo, el patrimonio arque¬ 
ológico de la Nación y los demás bienes que determine la ley, son inalien¬ 
ables, imprescriptibles e inembargables 

Artículo 67: La educación es un derecho de la persona y un servicio público 
que tiene una función social; con ella se busca el acceso al conocimiento, a 
la ciencia, a la técnica, y a los demás bienes y valores de la cultura. (...) 

Artículo 70: El Estado tiene el deber de promover y fomentar el acceso a la 
cultura de todos los colombianos en igualdad de oportunidades, por me¬ 
dio de la educación permanente y la enseñanza científica, técnica, artística 
y profesional en todas las etapas del proceso de creación de la identidad 
nacional. 

La cultura en sus diversas manifestaciones es fundamento de la nacional¬ 
idad. El Estado reconoce la igualdad y dignidad de todas las que conviven 
en el país. El Estado promoverá la investigación, la ciencia, el desarrollo y la 
difusión de los valores culturales de la Nación 

Artículo 72: El patrimonio cultural de la Nación está bajo la protección del 
Estado. El patrimonio arqueológico y otros bienes culturales que confor¬ 
man la identidad nacional, pertenecen a la Nación y son inalienables, inem¬ 
bargables e imprescriptibles. La ley establecerá los mecanismos para read¬ 
quirirlos cuando se encuentren en manos de particulares y reglamentará 
los derechos especiales que pudieran tener los grupos étnicos asentados en 
territorios de riqueza arqueológica 


Protection against lllicit Appropriation orTransfer 

Ley 103/31: Esta ley prohíbe la venta y exportación Los templetes, sepulcros 
y su contenido, estatuas, lajas, estelas y piedras labradas, así como los ob¬ 
jetos de oro, alfarería, y demás utensilios indígenas que puedan ser utiliza¬ 
dos para estudios arqueológicos y etnológicos, se declaran pertenecientes 
al «.Monumento Nacional del Alto Magdalena y San Agustín». El jefe de 
aduana deberá cuidar que estos objetos no sean exportados. 

Ley 163/59: En Su Artículo 9 Esta Ley Establece La Prohibición De Export¬ 
ación De Todos Los Elementos Declarados Patrimonio Histórico Y Artístico 
Nacional (Art.i Y 2) Sin La Obtención Del Permiso Previo. La Omisión Hace 
Que El Objeto Sea Decomisable Por Las Autoridades Aduaneras, Según El 
Artículo 34. 

Decreto 1397/89: Establece la facultad de decomisar los muebles nacionales 
a los que se refiere la ley 163/69, con el fin de impedir su exportación ilegal. 

Ley 397/97. Establece el régimen para los bienes de interés cultural (...) 

4. Salida del país y movilización. Queda prohibida la exportación de los 
bienes muebles de interés cultural. El Ministerio de Cultura podrá autorizar 
su salida temporal, por un plazo que no exceda de tres (3) años, con el único 
fin de ser exhibidos al público o estudiados científicamente. 

La salida del país de cualquier bien mueble que se considere como inte¬ 
grante del patrimonio cultural de la Nación requerirá del permiso previo. 

El bien objeto de la exportación o sustracción ilegal será decomisado y 
puesto a órdenes del Ministerio de Cultura. 

Así mismo, el Ministerio de Cultura y demás instituciones públicas, re¬ 
alizarán todos los esfuerzos tendientes a repatriar los bienes de interés cul¬ 
tural que hayan sido extraídos ilegalmente del territorio colombiano. 

Ley 1185 de 2008. Modifica la Ley 1185 de 1997. En concreto, el artículo 7 0 de 
dicha ley modificó lo atinente al régimen de exportación, precisando com¬ 
petencias en la materia, así: 


Exportación. Queda prohibida la exportación de los bienes muebles de in¬ 
terés cultural. Sin embargo, el Ministerio de Cultura, en relación con los 
bienes muebles de interés cultural del ámbito nacional, el Instituto Colom¬ 
biano de Antropología e Historia respecto de los bienes arqueológicos y el 
Archivo General de la Nación respecto de los bienes documentales y ar- 
chivísticos, podrán autorizar su exportación temporal, por un plazo que no 
exceda de tres (3) años, con el único fin de ser exhibidos al público o estudi¬ 
ados científicamente. 

Tratándose de bienes de interés cultural del ámbito territorial, con exclusión 
de bienes arqueológicos, esta autorización estará a cargo de las alcaldías y 
las gobernaciones, según corresponda. 

La autorización podrá otorgarse hasta por el término de tres (3) años pror¬ 
rogares por una vez, cuando se trate de programas de intercambio entre 
entidades estatales nacionales y extranjeras. 

El Ministerio de Cultura y demás entidades públicas, realizarán todos los 
esfuerzos tendientes a repatriar los bienes de interés cultural que hayan sido 
extraídos ilegalmente del territorio colombiano. 

3.1. Exportación temporal de bienes muebles de propiedad de diplomáticos. 
El Ministerio de Cultura podrá autorizar la exportación temporal de bienes 
muebles de interés cultural de propiedad de los diplomáticos de Colombia 
acreditados en el exterior, o de bienes muebles destinados a la exhibición 
pública en las sedes de las representaciones diplomáticas de la República de 
Colombia, para lo cual deberán constituir garantía bancaria o de compañía 
de seguros, según lo establecido en el Estatuto Aduanero. 

3.2. Transitarios, sociedades de intermediación aduanera, almacenadoras y 
empresas de correo. Los transitarios, sociedades de intermediación aduane¬ 
ra, almacenadoras y empresas de correo, así como cualquier otra que realice 
trámites de exportación, por vía aérea, marítima y terrestre, están en la ob¬ 
ligación de informar a sus usuarios sobre los requisitos y procedimientos 
para la exportación de bienes arqueológicos y los demás de interés cultural. 

El Ministerio de Cultura reglamentará para todo el territorio nacional lo 
referente al procedimiento y requisitos necesarios para la exportación tem¬ 


poral de este tipo de bienes, sin perjuicio de las regulaciones en materia 
aduanera. 

Para tener acceso a cualquier estímulo, beneficio tributario, autorización 
de exportación o cualquier otro que provenga de autoridad pública sobre 
bienes de interés cultural, deberá acreditarse por su propietario o por su 
tenedor legítimo en el caso del patrimonio arqueológico, el cumplimiento 
de lo previsto en este artículo en lo pertinente, así como la realización del 
correspondiente registro”. 

Decreto 833/02. Este Decreto establece la obligación de decomisar los 
bienes integrantes del patrimonio arqueológico, cuando se configuren las 
siguientes causales 

1. Cuando los bienes de que se trate no se encuentren registrados, una vez 
vencido el término previsto en el artículo 17 de este decreto. 

2. Cuando sobre el respectivo bien se haya realizado cualquier acto de ena¬ 
jenación proscrito por la Constitución Política. 

3. Cuando el respectivo bien haya intentado exportarse, sin el permiso de la 
autoridad competente o con desatención del régimen de exportación. 

4. Cuando el respectivo bien se haya obtenido a través de cualquier clase 
de exploración o excavación no autorizados por el Instituto Colombiano de 
Antropología e Historia. 

5. Cuando el respectivo bien sea objeto de recuperación con ocasión de su 
exportación o sustracción ilegales. 

6. Cuando no se atendiere el requerimiento de la autoridad competente 
para su devolución voluntaria a la Nación. 

Así mismo, se señalan las causales de aprehensión y decomiso de mercan¬ 
cías (art. 502), y las infracciones administrativas aduaneras (art. 483). 

Decreto 763 de 2009. Este decreto reglamenta la ley 397 de 1997, modificada 
por la ley 1185 de 2008, en lo atinente al patrimonio cultural de la nación de 
naturaleza material. Así pues, desarrolla la integración del sistema nacio¬ 
nal de patrimonio cultural de la nación, los criterios de valoración a tener 


en cuenta en declaratorias de bienes de interés cultural, los contenidos de 
los PEMP y las competencias del Consejo Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural. 
También señala las reglas en materia de intervención de BIC, patrimonio 
arqueológico y patrimonio archivístico. 

Decreto 2685/99. Legislación Aduanera. 

Define el decomiso realizado por las autoridades aduaneras (art. 1) 

Establece el régimen de Importación (art. 116), dentro del cual se está la 
modalidad de reimportación, según la cual se podrá importar sin pagar los 
tributos aduaneros, cuando la mercancía ha sido exportada temporalmente, 
y se establezca plenamente que la mercancía que se reimporta es la misma 
que fue exportada. (Art. 140). 

Igualmente, se establece el régimen de exportación, en el cual se encuen¬ 
tra la exportación temporal para reimportación al mismo Estado, (art. 263), 
como es el caso del patrimonio arqueológico según la ley 397/97. 

Memorando de entendimiento entre el Gobierno de los Estados Unidos de 
América y el Gobierno de la República de Colombia relativo a la imposición 
de restricciones de importación sobre bienes arqueológicos de la culturas 
precolombinas y ciertos bienes etnológicos eclesiásticos de la época colonial 
de Colombia 

Ley 587/00, por el cual se aprueba el “Convenio entre las Repúblicas de Co¬ 
lombia y el Ecuador para la Recuperación y Devolución de Bienes Culturales 
Robados” 

Ley 896/04 por el cual se aprueba el “Convenio entre la República de Co¬ 
lombia y la República de Bolivia para la Recuperación de Bienes Cultura¬ 
les Robados y otros Específicos Robados, Importados o Exportados Ilícita¬ 
mente” 

Ley 16 de 1992 por medio del cual se aprueba el “Convenio entre la Repúbli¬ 
ca de Colombia y la República de Perú para la protección, conservación y 
recuperación de bienes arqueológicos, históricos y culturales” 

Decisión CAN 588 del 2004 que modifica la Decisión CAN 460 de 1999 del 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores de la Comunidad Andina, sobre Pro¬ 


tección y Recuperación de Bienes culturales del patrimonio arqueológico, 
histórico, etnológico, paleontológico y artístico de la Comunidad Andina. 

Protection against Destruction of Cultural Property 

Ley 163/59: Esta ley establece la obligación de solicitar licencias para las ex¬ 
ploraciones o excavaciones arqueológicas 

Decreto 264/63 Reglamenta la Ley 163/59, establece la obligación de solicitar 
la licencia arqueológica en los mismos términos que la Ley. 

Decreto 1397/89, el cual también reglamenta la Ley 163/69 establece que los 
monumentos muebles a que se refiere la Ley 163 de 1959, no están cobija¬ 
dos por la noción de tesoros prevista en el artículo 700 del Código Civil. En 
consecuencia, a ellos no se aplican los artículos 701 a 709 y 712 del Código 
Civil, ni las normas que los subrogan. 

Ley 397/97. Esta Ley además de crear todo el régimen del patrimonio cul¬ 
tural de la Nación, establece las faltas contra el mismo, con sus respectivas 
sanciones. La ley señala las diferentes acciones contra el patrimonio así: 
a. destrucción o daño de los bienes de interés cultural; b. explotación ile¬ 
gal; c. construcción, ampliación, modificación, reparación o demolición de 
un bien de interés cultural, sin la respectiva licencia; d. movilización de un 
bien mueble de interés cultural sin autorización de la autoridad que lo de¬ 
claró como tal; e. adelantar exploraciones o excavaciones no autorizadas de 
bienes arqueológicos, sin licencia, (art. 15) 

Con relación a esta última falta, la ley obliga a las autoridades ambientales 
a consultar al Ministerio de Cultura (o quien este delegue), sobre la existen¬ 
cia de áreas arqueológicas y los planes de protección vigentes, dentro del 
proceso otorgamiento de las licencias ambientales sobre áreas declaradas 
como Patrimonio Arqueológico, (art. 6, y art. 11) 

Decreto 833/02. Con el fin de evitar la destrucción de los bienes arqueológi¬ 
cos, este Decreto establece la obligación de obtener la autorización del In¬ 
stituto Colombiano de antropología e Historia, para realizar cualquier acto 
de exploración o excavación en relación con este patrimonio. 

Toda acción de exploración, excavación o intervención de bienes integrantes 
del patrimonio arqueológico que se encuentre en zonas en las cuales se 


hallen asentadas comunidades indígenas podrá realizarse previa consulta 
con la comunidad indígena respectiva y autorización de la autoridad com¬ 
petente. 

Igualmente, establece este Decreto en su artículo 8, la obligación de infor¬ 
mar al INCAH sobre cualquier encuentro fortuito de bienes integrantes del 
patrimonio arqueológico; 

Ley 1185 de 2008. Varió el régimen de sanciones contenido en la Ley 397 de 
1997. Es de recalcar que indicó los alcances penales de la destrucción del pa¬ 
trimonio. Señala la norma: Artículo 15. Modificado por la Ley 1185 de 2008, 
artículo 10. De las faltas contra el patrimonio cultural de la Nación. Las 
personas que vulneren el deber constitucional de proteger el patrimonio 
cultural de la Nación, incurrirán en las siguientes faltas:Las que constituyen 
conducta punible: 

1. Si la falta constituye hecho punible por la destrucción, daño, utilización 
ilícita, hurto o receptación de bienes materiales de interés cultural, o por su 
explotación ilegal, de conformidad con lo establecido en los artículos 156, 
239, 241-13, 265, 266-4 y 447 de la Ley 599 de 2000 Código Penal, o los que 
los modifiquen o sustituyan es obligación instaurar la respectiva denuncia 
penal y, si hubiere flagrancia, colocar inmediatamente al retenido a órdenes 
de la autoridad de policía judicial más cercana, sin perjuicio de imponer las 
sanciones patrimoniales aquí previstas. 

Las que constituyen faltas administrativas y/o disciplinarias: 

1. Exportar desde el territorio aduanero nacional bienes de interés cultural 
sin autorización de la autoridad cultural competente, o sustraerlos, disimu¬ 
larlos u ocultarlos de la intervención y control aduanero, o no reimportarlos 
al país dentro del término establecido en la autorización de exportación 
temporal. En cualquiera de estos eventos se impondrán sanciones pecuni¬ 
arias entre cinco (5) a quinientos (500) salarios mínimos legales mensuales 
vigentes. 

El bien de interés cultural que intente exportarse sin la respectiva autor¬ 
ización, o exportado sin esta, o que sea objeto de las acciones anteriores, 
será decomisado y puesto a órdenes del Ministerio de Cultura, el ICANH en 
el caso de los bienes arqueológicos, el Archivo General de la Nación en el 


caso de los bienes archivísticos o de la autoridad que lo hubiere declarado 
como tal, por el término que dure la actuación administrativa sancionatoria, 
al cabo de la cual se decidirá si el bien es decomisado en forma definitiva y 
queda en poder de la Nación. 

2. Si la falta consiste, ya sea por acción o por omisión, en la construcción, 
ampliación, modificación, reparación o demolición, total o parcial, de un 
bien de interés cultural, sin la respectiva licencia, se impondrán las san¬ 
ciones previstas en el artículo 66 de la Ley 9 a de 1989 y en los artículos 103 y 
104 de la Ley 388 de 1997, o en las normas que las sustituyan o modifiquen, 
aumentadas en un ciento por ciento (100%), por parte de la entidad compe¬ 
tente designada en esa ley. 

3. Si la falta consistiere en adelantar exploraciones o excavaciones no autor¬ 
izadas de bienes arqueológicos se impondrá multa de doscientos (200) a 
quinientos (500) salarios mínimos legales mensuales vigentes por parte del 
Instituto Colombiano de Antropología e Historia. 

4. Si la falta consiste en la intervención de un bien de interés cultural sin 
la respectiva autorización en la forma prevista en el numeral 2 del artículo 
11 de este título, se impondrá multa de doscientos (200) a quinientos (500) 
salarios mínimos legales mensuales vigentes por parte de la autoridad que 
hubiera efectuado la respectiva declaratoria. En la misma sanción incur¬ 
rirá quien realice obras en inmuebles ubicados en el área de influencia o 
colindantes con un inmueble de interés cultural sin la obtención de la cor¬ 
respondiente autorización, de conformidad con lo previsto en el numeral 2 
del artículo 11 de este título. 

También será sujeto de esta multa el arquitecto o restaurador que adelante 
la intervención sin la respectiva autorización, aumentada en un ciento por 
ciento (100%). 

La autoridad administrativa que hubiera efectuado la declaratoria de un 
bien como de interés cultural podrá ordenar la suspensión inmediata de la 
intervención que se adelante sin la respectiva autorización, para lo cual las 
autoridades de policía quedan obligadas a prestar su concurso inmediato a 
efectos de hacer efectiva la medida que así se ordene. En este caso, se de¬ 
cidirá en el curso de la actuación sobre la imposición de la sanción, sobre la 
obligación del implicado de volver el bien a su estado anterior, y/o sobre el 


eventual levantamiento de la suspensión ordenada si se cumplen las previ¬ 
siones de esta ley. 

Lo previsto en este numeral se aplicará sin perjuicio de la competencia de 
las autoridades territoriales para imponer sanciones y tomar acciones en 
casos de acciones que se realicen sin licencia sobre bienes inmuebles de 
interés cultural en virtud de lo señalado en el numeral 2 del mismo. 

5. Si la falta contra un bien de interés cultural fuere realizada por un servidor 
público, ella será tenida por falta gravísima, de conformidad con la Ley 734 
de 2002 Código Disciplinario Único, o las que la sustituyan o modifiquen. 

6. Los bienes del patrimonio arqueológico son decomisables en forma de¬ 
finitiva por el Instituto Colombiano de Antropología e Historia y se restitu¬ 
irán a la Nación, ante la realización de cualquier acto de enajenación, pre¬ 
scripción o embargo proscrito por el artículo 72 de la Constitución Política, 
o ante la ocurrencia de cualquiera de los eventos previstos en el artículo 19 
del Decreto 833 de 2002, mediante el procedimiento previsto en el artículo 
20 del mismo decreto. 

En el caso de los bienes del patrimonio arqueológico decomisados, se dará 
aplicación a lo previsto en el Decreto 833 de 2002 y demás disposiciones que 
lo complementen o modifiquen. 

Parágrafo i°. El Ministerio de Cultura, el Instituto Colombiano de Antro¬ 
pología e Historia, el Archivo General de la Nación y las entidades territo¬ 
riales en lo de su competencia, quedan investidos de funciones policivas 
para la imposición y ejecución de medidas, multas, decomisos definitivos y 
demás sanciones establecidas esta la ley, que sean aplicables según el caso. 

Parágrafo 2 0 . Para decidir sobre la imposición de las sanciones administra¬ 
tivas y/o disciplinarias y de las medidas administrativas previstas en este 
artículo, deberá adelantarse la actuación administrativa acorde con la Parte 
Primera y demás pertinentes del Código Contencioso Administrativo. 

, en concreto la existencia de áreas arqueológicas protegidas. 

Igualmente establece esta Ley la obligación de reconstrucción y restaura¬ 
ción de los inmuebles de conservación cultural (art. 106) Decreto 763 de 
2009. Indica que los procesos de carácter sancionatorio que adelanten las 


entidades del sector cultura, en el marco de sus respectivas competencias, 
deberán tramitarse de acuerdo con lo señalado en el Código Contencioso 
Administrativo. Manda al Ministerio de Cultura a llevar un registro de los 
infractores y a las demás entidades con potestad sancionatoria las obliga a 
informar a dicho Ministerio de tales actuaciones. 

Ley 685/01 Código de Minas. Establece en su artículo 35 las Zonas de min¬ 
ería restringida, dentro de las que se incluyen las zonas definidas como 
de especial interés arqueológico, histórico o cultural siempre y cuando se 
cuente con la autorización de la autoridad competente. (Art. 35 lit. c) 

Establece igualmente este código, la obligación de todo explorador de 
minas de realizar sus actividades de manera que no vayan en desmedro de 
los valores culturales, sociales y económicos de las comunidades y grupos 
étnicos ocupantes real y tradicionalmente del área objeto de las concesiones 
o de títulos de propiedad privada del subsuelo. Ley 338/97. Señala esta Ley la 
función pública del urbanismo, señalando que en el Plan de Ordenamiento 
Territorial (POT) se debe propender por la preservación del patrimonio cul¬ 
tural y natural (Art. 3 Num. 3) 

Igualmente establece esta Ley la obligación de reconstrucción y restaura¬ 
ción de los inmuebles de conservación cultural (art. 106) 

Ley 338/97. Señala esta Ley la función pública del urbanismo, señalando 
que en el Plan de Ordenamiento Territorial (POT) se debe propender por la 
preservación del patrimonio cultural y natural (Art. 3 Num. 3) 

Igualmente establece esta Ley la obligación de reconstrucción y restaura¬ 
ción de los inmuebles de conservación cultural (art. 106) 

Protection for Conservation of Cultural Property 

Ley 163/59: Esta Ley declara como patrimonio histórico y artístico nacional 
los monumentos, tumbas prehispánicas y demás objetos, ya sean obra de 
la naturaleza o de la actividad humana, que tenga interés especial para el 
estudio de las civilizaciones y culturas pasadas, de la historia o del artes, o 
para las investigaciones paleontológicas, y que hayan se conservado sobre la 
superficie o en el subsuelo nacional. 


Decreto 264/63 Reglamenta la Ley 163/59, incluye municipios en los cuales 
podrán hacerse declaratorias de patrimonio artístico e histórico (monumen¬ 
tos inmuebles). 

Ley 103/31: Esta Ley declara de utilidad pública los monumentos y objetos 
arqueológicos de las regiones de San Agustín, Pitalito, del Alto Magdalena y 
los de cualquier otro sitio de la Nación. 

Ley 397/97: 

Esta ley define el Patrimonio Cultural de la Nación, y establece las obliga¬ 
ciones a cargo del Estado, representado por el Ministerio de Cultura, las 
entidades territoriales desde sus secretarías de cultura y turismo sobre di¬ 
cho patrimonio. La política estatal en lo referente al patrimonio cultural de 
la Nación, tendrá como objetivos principales la protección, la conservación, 
la rehabilitación y la divulgación de dicho patrimonio, con el propósito de 
que éste sirva de testimonio de la identidad cultural nacional, tanto en el 
presente como en el futuro. 

Decreto 833/02. En su artículo 3, señala que los bienes muebles e inmuebles 
de carácter arqueológico, la información arqueológica y/o en general el con¬ 
texto arqueológico integran el patrimonio arqueológico, el cual pertenece a 
la Nación, es inalienable, imprescriptible e inembargable. 

De conformidad con el artículo 4 0 de la Ley 397 de 1997, los bienes inte¬ 
grantes del patrimonio arqueológico son bienes de interés cultural que ha¬ 
cen parte del patrimonio cultural de la Nación. En condición de bienes de 
interés cultural son objeto del régimen de protección y estímulo previsto en 
la referida ley o en las normas que la modifiquen. 

Como política de conservación de este patrimonio, establece el Decre¬ 
to, además de lo relacionado con los permisos para realizar cualquier ex¬ 
ploración e excavación arqueológica, consigna el Decreto en su artículo 14 y 
siguientes, todo lo concerniente al registro de bienes integrantes del patri¬ 
monio arqueológico, el cual tendrá propósitos de inventario, catalogación e 
información cultural. Este registro se mantendrá actualizado y se integrará 
al Registro Nacional del Patrimonio Cultural que administra el Ministerio 
de Cultura. 


Ley 1185 de 2008. Estatuye la obligación de la elaboración de programas de 
arqueología en todos aquellos proyectos que requieran de licencia ambien¬ 
tal o permisos similares. Como resultado de dicho programa, el interesado 
en la obra deberá presentar al ICANH un proyecto de arqueología preventi¬ 
va sin cuya aprobación no podrá dar inicio a la misma. 

Igualmente radica en el ICANH la competencia para efectuar declaratorias 
de áreas arqueológicas y protegidas y sus zonas de influencia. Con dicha 
declaratoria se pueden limitar los usos de las tierras en las áreas declaradas 
con el objeto de preservar el patrimonio arqueológico ahí presente. 

Decreto 763 de 2009. Precisa los alcances de los programas de arqueología 
preventiva y reglamenta lo atinente a declaratorias de áreas arqueológicas 
protegidas. Ello en desarrollo de la Ley 1185 de 2008. 

Ley 47 de 1993: Esta Ley dicta normas especiales para la organización y el 
funcionamiento del Departamento de San Andrés, Providencia y Santa Cata¬ 
lina. Establece en sus artículos 47 a 55, todo lo relacionado con la protección 
del patrimonio cultural departamental en general, los bienes culturales, las 
zonas arqueológicas, los sitios de protección especial, etc. Ley 338/97. De 
acuerdo con la Ley en el POT, los municipios y distritos deberán tener en 
cuenta las políticas y regulaciones sobre conservación, preservación y uso de 
las áreas e inmuebles considerados como patrimonio cultural de la Nación 
y de los departamentos, incluyendo lo histórico, artístico, y arquitectónico 
según la Ley. 

Ley 338/97. De acuerdo con la Ley en el POT, los municipios y distritos 
deberán tener en cuenta las políticas y regulaciones sobre conservación, 
preservación y uso de las áreas e inmuebles considerados como patrimonio 
cultural de la Nación y de los departamentos, incluyendo lo histórico, artísti¬ 
co, y arquitectónico según la Ley. 

Protection of Natural Valúes Associated with the Cultural Property 

Código de Recursos Naturales Decreto 2811/74, (Art 328 y ss). Establece la 
protección de los parques naturales, con el fin de conservar los valores so¬ 
bresalientes de fauna y flora y paisajes o reliquias históricas, culturales o 
arqueológicas. 


Igualmente establece como principio el proteger ejemplares de fenómenos 
naturales, culturales, históricos y otros de interés internacional, para con¬ 
tribuir a la preservación del patrimonio común de la humanidad. 

Ley 99/93: Art. 1. Nums. 

2. La biodiversidad del país, por ser patrimonio nacional y de interés de la 
humanidad, deberá ser protegida prioritariamente y aprovechada en forma 
sostenible. (...) 

8. El paisaje por ser patrimonio común deberá ser protegido. 

Protection of the Intangible Valúes Associated with the Cultural Property 

Ley 1037/06 (Convención Patrimonio Inmaterial) 

Ley 397/97. 

Define el patrimonio cultural, el cual está constituido por todos los bienes 
y valores culturales que son expresión de la nacionalidad colombiana, tales 
como la tradición, las costumbres y los hábitos, así como el conjunto de 
bienes inmateriales y materiales, muebles e inmuebles, que poseen un es¬ 
pecial interés histórico, artístico, estético, plástico, arquitectónico, urbano, 
arqueológico, ambiental, ecológico, lingüístico, sonoro, musical, audiovisu¬ 
al, fílmico, científico, testimonial, documental, literario, bibliográfico, mu- 
seológico, antropológico y las manifestaciones, los productos y las repre¬ 
sentaciones de la cultura popular. 

De forma particular, esta ley establece la obligación del Estado de garantizar 
a los grupos étnicos y lingüísticos, a las comunidades negras y raizales y a 
los pueblos indígenas el derecho a conservar, enriquecer y difundir su iden¬ 
tidad y patrimonio cultural, a generar el conocimiento de las mismas según 
sus propias tradiciones y a beneficiarse de una educación que asegure estos 
derechos. 

Con el fin de proteger lenguas, tradiciones, usos y costumbres y saberes, el 
Estado garantizará los derechos de autoría colectiva de los grupos étnicos, 
apoyará los procesos de etnoeducación, y estimulará la difusión de su patri¬ 
monio a través de los medios de comunicación 



Ley 1185 de 2008. Esta ley adiciona un artículo a la ley 397 de 1997, sentando 
las bases del régimen especial de protección y salvaguardia del patrimonio 
inmaterial. Señala la disposición en comento: El patrimonio cultural inma¬ 
terial está constituido, entre otros, por las manifestaciones, prácticas, usos, 
representaciones, expresiones, conocimientos, técnicas y espacios cultura¬ 
les, que las comunidades y los grupos reconocen como parte integrante de 
su patrimonio cultural. Este patrimonio genera sentimientos de identidad y 
establece vínculos con la memoria colectiva. Es transmitido y recreado a lo 
largo del tiempo en función de su entorno, su interacción con la naturaleza 
y su historia y contribuye a promover el respeto de la diversidad cultural y la 
creatividad humana. 

1. Lista Representativa de Patrimonio Cultural Inmaterial. Las manifesta¬ 
ciones del patrimonio cultural inmaterial podrán ser incluidas en la Lista 
Representativa de Patrimonio Cultural Inmaterial. 

Cualquier declaratoria anterior como bien de interés cultural del ámbito 
nacional respecto de las manifestaciones a las que se refiere este artículo 
quedará incorporada a la Lista Representativa de Patrimonio Cultural Inma¬ 
terial a partir de la promulgación de esta ley. 

2. Plan de Salvaguardia. Con la inclusión de una manifestación cultural en 
la Lista Representativa de Patrimonio Cultural Inmaterial se aprobará un 
Plan Especial de Salvaguardia orientado al fortalecimiento, revitalización, 
sostenibilidad y promoción de la respectiva manifestación. 

El Ministerio de Cultura reglamentará para todo el territorio nacional el 
contenido y alcance de los Planes Especiales de Salvaguardia. 


3. Identificación. Como componente fundamental para el conocimiento, 
salvaguardia y manejo del patrimonio cultural inmaterial, corresponde al 
Ministerio de Cultura, en coordinación con el Instituto Colombiano de An¬ 
tropología e Historia, definir las herramientas para la identificación de las 
manifestaciones. 

La identificación de las manifestaciones a que se refiere este artículo se hará 
con la participación activa de las comunidades. 


4- Competencias. La competencia y manejo de la Lista Representativa de 
Patrimonio Cultural Inmaterial corresponde al Ministerio de Cultura en co¬ 
ordinación con el Instituto Colombiano de Antropología e Historia, y a las 
entidades territoriales según lo previsto en el artículo 8 o de este Título. 

En todo caso, la inclusión de manifestaciones en la Lista Representativa de 
Patrimonio Cultural Inmaterial, deberá contar, según el caso, con el concep¬ 
to previo favorable del Consejo Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural, o de los re¬ 
spectivos Consejos Departamentales o Distritales de Patrimonio Cultural”. 

Artículo 12. Del patrimonio bibliográfico, hemerográfico, documental y de 
imágenes en movimiento. El Ministerio de Cultura y el Ministerio del In¬ 
terior, a través de la Biblioteca Nacional y el Archivo General de la Nación, 
respectivamente, son las entidades responsables de reunir, organizar, incre¬ 
mentar, preservar, proteger, registrar y difundir el patrimonio bibliográfi¬ 
co, hemerográfico y documental de la Nación, sostenido en los diferentes 
soportes de información. Así mismo, las bibliotecas departamentales y re¬ 
gionales, y los archivos municipales, distritales y departamentales, podrán 
ser depositarios de su patrimonio bibliográfico, hemerográfico y documen¬ 
tal. 

Parágrafo. El Gobierno Nacional, a través del Ministerio de Cultura, velará 
por la recuperación, conservación y preservación del patrimonio colombia¬ 
no de imágenes en movimiento. 

Artículo 13. Derechos de grupos étnicos. Los grupos étnicos asentados en 
territorios de riqueza arqueológica conservarán los derechos que efectiva¬ 
mente estuvieren ejerciendo sobre el patrimonio arqueológico que sea par¬ 
te de su identidad cultural, para lo cual contarán con la asesoría y asistencia 
técnica del Ministerio de Cultura. 

Con el fin de proteger lenguas, tradiciones, usos y costumbres y saberes, el 
Estado garantizará los derechos de autoría colectiva de los grupos étnicos, 
apoyará los procesos de etnoeducación, y estimulará la difusión de su patri¬ 
monio a través de los medios de comunicación, el artículo 11 

Decreto 2941 de 2009. Reglamenta el artículo 11-1 de la Ley 397 de 1997, 
adicionado por la ley 1185 de 2008. Regula lo relativo a la lista representativa 


de patrimonio cultural inmaterial, los mecanismos de salvaguarda y los es¬ 
tímulos para la protección de este tipo de patrimonio, 

Ley 685/01 Código de Minas. El Código obliga a todo explorador o explotador 
de minas a realizar sus actividades de manera que no vayan en desmedro de 
los valores culturales, sociales y económicos de las comunidades y grupos 
étnicos ocupantes real y tradicionalmente del área objeto de las concesiones 
o de títulos de propiedad privada del subsuelo. 


TABLE 3. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION 
OF NATURAL PROPERTIES 

Constitutional Provisions 

Constitución de 1991. 

Artículo 8: Es obligación del Estado y de las personas proteger las riquezas 
culturales y naturales de la Nación. 

Artículo 67: La educación es un derecho de la persona y un servicio público 
que tiene una función social; con ella se busca el acceso al conocimiento, a 
la ciencia, a la técnica, y a los demás bienes y valores de la cultura. (...) 

Artículo 79: Todas las personas tienen derecho a gozar de un ambiente sano. 
La ley garantizará la participación de la comunidad en las decisiones que 
puedan afectarlo. 

Es deber del Estado proteger la diversidad e integridad del ambiente, con¬ 
servar las áreas de especial importancia ecológica y fomentar la educación 
para el logro de estos fines. 

Artículo 81: Queda prohibida la fabricación, importación, posesión y uso de 
armas químicas, biológicas y nucleares, así como la introducción al territo¬ 
rio nacional de residuos nucleares y desechos tóxicos. 

El Estado regulará el ingreso al país y la salida de él de los recursos genéti¬ 
cos, y su utilización, de acuerdo con el interés nacional 

Artículo 332: El Estado es propietario del subsuelo y de los recursos natu¬ 
rales no renovables, sin perjuicio de los derechos adquiridos y perfecciona¬ 
dos con arreglo a las leyes prexistentes. 

Protection against Destruction of Natural Property 

Código Nacional de Recursos Naturales Renovables y de Protección al Me¬ 
dio Ambiente (Decreto 2811 de 1974). Este Código regula de manera general 
los distintos modos y condiciones en que puede utilizarse y adquirirse por 
los particulares el derecho a usar los recursos naturales renovables de do¬ 
minio público. Igualmente establece las prohibiciones y sanciones. 



Ley 99/93: Establece los principios de la política ambiental y crea la obli¬ 
gación de solicitar licencia ambiental para ciertos proyectos, así como los 
estudios de impacto ambiental. La licencia será otorgada por las Corpora¬ 
ciones Autónomas Regionales o el Ministerio del Medio Ambiente. 

Adicionalmente, establece las sanciones y medidas policivas a cargo de las 
autoridades ambientales. 

Decreto 1220/05: Regula la licencia ambiental requerida para la ejecución 
de un proyecto, obra o actividad, que según la ley pueda producir deterioro 
grave a los recursos naturales renovables o al medio ambiente o introducir 
modificaciones considerables o notorias al paisaje. 

La licencia ambiental lleva implícitos todos los permisos, autorizaciones y/o 
concesiones para el uso, aprovechamiento y/o afectación de los recursos 
naturales renovables, que sean necesarios para el desarrollo y operación del 
proyecto, obra o actividad, y deberá obtenerse previamente a la iniciación 
del proyecto, obra o actividad. 

Ley 1417/99 “Por la cual se establece el seguro ecológico, se modifica el Códi¬ 
go Penal y se dictan otras disposiciones’”: Establece en sus artículos 1 a 3 
la obligación de constituir un Seguro Ecológico, para todas aquellas activi¬ 
dades humanas que le puedan causar daños al ambiente y que requieran li¬ 
cencia ambiental. Este amparo podrá ser contemplado dentro de una póliza 
de Responsabilidad Civil Extracontractual 

Ley 599/00 “Por la cual se expide el Código Penal”, establece en sus artículos 
331 y siguientes los delitos contra el medio ambiente, los cuales incluyen, 
entre otros, los daños a recursos naturales y la contaminación ambiental 
estableciéndose como sanciones penas pecuniarias y penas privativas de la 
libertad. 

Protection for Conservation of Natural Property 

Código Nacional de Recursos Naturales (Decreto 2811 de 1974) 

Este Código regula 

El manejo de los recursos naturales renovables. La defensa del ambiente y 
de los recursos naturales renovables contra la acción nociva de fenómenos 


naturales. Las acciones educativas, para la protección ambiental. Establece 
criterios para prevenir y solucionar los problemas ambientales, y regular la 
utilización de recursos naturales renovables compartidos con países limítro¬ 
fes y sin perjuicio de los tratados vigentes. 

Ley 99/93: Además de establecer los principios de la política ambiental y la 
licencia ambiental, esta ley crea el Ministerio de Medio Ambiente Vivien¬ 
da y Desarrollo Territorial (MAVDT), con sus actividades de conversación y 
protección ambiental (entre otras), Sistema Nacional Ambiental (SINA) ad¬ 
ministrado por el Ministerio (MAVDT), en el cual deberán inscribirse los 
proyectos y/o actividades que afecten el medio ambiente. 

Ley 388 de 1997: Establece la obligación de que el Plan de Ordenamiento 
Territorial (POT) de las entidades territoriales, esté de acuerdo con las es¬ 
trategias de desarrollo socioeconómico y en armonía con el medio ambi¬ 
ente y las tradiciones históricas y culturales. 

El POT debe idealmente racionalizar las actuaciones sobre el territorio y 
orientar su desarrollo y aprovechamiento sostenible a partir de estrategias 
territoriales de uso, ocupación y manejo del suelo, en función de objetivos 
económicos, sociales y ambientales y la articulación de las actuaciones sec¬ 
toriales que afecten la estructura del territorio. 

Ley 141 de 1994: se crea el Fondo Nacional de Regalías, cuyos recursos serán 
destinados a la promoción, entre otras de la preservación del medio ambi¬ 
ente y la financiación de proyectos regionales de inversión definidos como 
prioritarios en los planes de desarrollo de las respectivas entidades territo¬ 
riales. 

Protection of the Cultural Valúes Associated with the Natural Property 

Código Nacional de Recursos Naturales. 

Art. 327. Se denomina sistema de parques nacionales el conjunto de áreas 
con valores excepcionales para el patrimonio nacional que, en beneficio de 
los habitantes de la nación y debido a sus características naturales, cultura¬ 
les o históricas, se reserva y declara comprendida en cualquiera de las cate¬ 
gorías que adelante se enumeran. 

Art. 328. Las finalidades principales del sistema de parques nacionales son: 


a) Conservar con valores sobresalientes de fauna y flora y paisajes o reliquias 
históricas, culturales o arqueológicas, para darles un régimen especial de 
manejo fundado en una planeación integral con principios ecológicos, para 
que permanezcan sin deterioro; (...) 

c) La de proteger ejemplares de fenómenos naturales, culturales, históricos 
y otros de interés internacional, para contribuir a la preservación del patri¬ 
monio común de la humanidad. 

Ley 99/93: Art. 1. Nums. 

2. La biodiversidad del país, por ser patrimonio nacional y de interés de la 
humanidad, deberá ser protegida prioritariamente y aprovechada en forma 
sostenible. (...) 

8. El paisaje por ser patrimonio común deberá ser protegido 

Ley 397/97. La Ley General de Cultura establece en su definición de patri¬ 
monio cultural todos aquellos bienes inmateriales y materiales, muebles e 
inmuebles que tengan un especial interés (....) ambiental. Igualmente, su 
artículo 11, señala que el Plan de Manejo arqueológico hará parte del Plan de 
Manejo Ambiental que debe presentarse para obtener la licencia ambiental. 

La ley también obliga a las autoridades ambientales a consultar al Ministerio 
de Cultura (o quien este delegue), sobre la existencia de áreas arqueológicas 
y los planes de protección vigentes, dentro del proceso otorgamiento de las 
licencias ambientales sobre áreas declaradas como Patrimonio Arqueológi¬ 
co. (art. 6) 

Ley 47 de 1993: Esta Ley dicta normas especiales para la organización y el 
funcionamiento del Departamento de San Andrés, Providencia y Santa Cata¬ 
lina. Establece en sus artículos 47 a 55, todo lo relacionado con la protección 
del patrimonio cultural departamental en general, los bienes culturales, las 
zonas arqueológicas, los sitios de protección especial, etc. 

Ley 103/31: Esta Ley declara de utilidad pública los monumentos y objetos 
arqueológicos de las regiones de San Agustín, Pitalito, del Alto Magdalena y 
los de cualquier otro sitio de la Nación. 


Protection of the Intangible Valúes Associated with Natural Property 

Ley 99/93: Art. 22 

El Ministerio y los Institutos de carácter científico fomentarán el desarrollo y difusión de los conocimientos, valores y tecnologías sobre el manejo ambiental 
y de recursos naturales, de las culturas indígenas y demás grupos étnicos. 

ART. 76. La explotación de los recursos naturales deberá hacerse sin desmedro de la integridad cultural, social y económica de las comunidades indígenas y 
de las negras tradicionales de acuerdo con la Ley 70 de 1993 y el artículo 330 de la Constitución Nacional, y las decisiones sobre la materia se tomarán, previa 
consulta a los representantes de tales comunidades. 

Ley 397/97 establece en su definición de patrimonio cultural todos aquellos bienes inmateriales que tengan un especial interés (....) ambiental. 

Ley 685/01 Código de Minas. El Código obliga a todo explorador o explotador de minas a realizar sus actividades de manera que no vayan en desmedro de 
los valores culturales, sociales y económicos de las comunidades y grupos étnicos ocupantes real y tradicionalmente del área objeto de las concesiones o de 
títulos de propiedad privada del subsuelo. 


TABLE 4. REGULATION APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES / MIXED PROPERTIES 


Regulations 


Ley 99/93 Ley Ambiental 
Ley 397/97 Ley General de Cultura 
Ley 1185 de 2008 
Decreto 833/02 
Decreto 763 de 2009 
Decreto 2941 de 2009 

TABLE 5. REGULATIONS SPECIFICALLY APPLICABLE TOTHE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL ITINERARIES OR QHAPAQÑAÑ 


Regulations 


Ley 397/97 Ley General de Cultura 
Ley 1185 de 2008 
Decreto 833 del 2002 
Decreto 763 de 2009 










TABLE 6. DESCRIPTION OF CASE-LAW DEVELOPMENTS RELEVANT TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL HERITAGE AND/OR QÑ 


SENTENCE 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OFTHE CASE-LAW DEVELOPMENT 

Sentencia de la Corte 
Constitucional 

C-742/06 

Corte Constitucional analizando la correspondencia del artículo 4 de la Ley 397/97 (“Definición de Patrimonio Cultural de la Nación”) con la Constitución Política. 

Conclusiones de la sentencia: 

í.Existen tres conceptos diferenciables: el patrimonio cultural de la Nación (general), los bienes de interés cultural (especial), y el patrimonio arqueológico (especial). Todos los 
bienes culturales y todo el patrimonio arqueológico hacen parte del patrimonio cultural de la Nación, pero no viceversa. 

2.SÓI0 los bienes de interés cultural, declarados como tal por el Ministerio de Cultural, y el patrimonio arqueológico, son de propiedad de la Nación y como tal, tienen carácter 
inalienable, imprescriptible e inembargable. 

3. La protección especial sobre los bienes culturales restringe derechos económicos y de propiedad privada, que no puede ser extensible a todo el patrimonio cultural de la Nación. 
Esta limitación es proporcionada, razonable y adecuada. 

4. Existe una legislación nacional e internacional que protege el patrimonio cultural de la Nación, y por lo tanto, no puede decirse que el deber del Estado frente a éste es 
desatendido en la medida que no se incluye en las medidas adoptadas por la Ley 397 de 1997, para proteger los bienes de interés cultural y el patrimonio arqueológico. 

Sentencia Consejo de 

Estado. Sección Primera. 
Bogotá, D. C., 3 de 

Noviembre 2005 

Radicación número: 11001- 
03-24-000-2002-00404-01 

Consejo de Estado analizando la posible nulidad del Decreto 833 del 2002. 

Problema Jurídico: ¿Constituyen las disposiciones acusadas del Decreto 833 del 2002 un atropello a los derechos adquiridos, la propiedad privada, y el trámite de expropiación, 
incluso de manera retroactiva (artículo 58), por disponer una readquisición burda y grosera del patrimonio arqueológico, sin respeto por los derechos de los particulares, las 
competencias del legislador y los procesos de expropiación y la justa y equitativa indemnización? 

Conclusiones de la sentencia: 

1. N0 existen derechos adquiridos en cabeza de los particulares sobre los bienes que hacen parte del patrimonio arqueológico, porque la fuerza normativa del artículo 72 de la 
Constitución se ubica en un rango jerárquico supremo y por ende preminente frente a cualquier normativa anterior y posterior de orden 0 rango menor 

2. EI único título al que pueden aspirar los particulares es al de tenedor, ya que la propiedad de dichos bienes está en cabeza de la Nación. 

3. Dado el carácter de inalienabilidad de estos bienes, se entiende que estos no tienen valor comercial y tampoco pueden ser exportados sin previa autorización y bajo las 
limitaciones temporales que consagra el decreto 833 de 2002. 

4. En la medida que la Nación es el propietario de los bienes arqueológicos, el decomiso no constituye forma de readquisición de bienes que se encuentren en manos de 
particulares. 

5. No puede decirse que el decomiso sea una sanción, ya que no suprime ningún derecho prexistente. Incluso, en el caso del “derecho a la tenencia”, el decomiso se configuraría 
como un ejercicio legítimo del derecho de propiedad, ante el cual aquel estaría obligado a ceder por virtud constitucional. “Tratándose de bienes que tienen un propietario distinto 
al tenedor, pues pertenecen a la Nación, no es ajeno a la normativa en consideración que en el parágrafo del referido artículo se advierta que el decomiso no constituye forma de 
readquisición de bienes que se encuentren en manos de particulares, con lo cual no se está disponiendo nada nuevo ni que no corresponda a la situación jurídica de esos bienes, 
pues de suyo lo advertido es lo que se da respecto de aquellas cosas que con su aceptación salen físicamente de su propietario pero le siguen perteneciendo, y luego se retoman 
físicamente, para lo cual el decomiso puede ser un mecanismo adecuado”. 

Sentencia de la Corte 
Constitucional C-125 de 2011 

La Corte Constitucional declaró exequible la Ley No. 1304 del 03 de junio de 2009, “Por medio de la cual se aprueba el Convenio de UNIDROIT sobre los bienes culturales robados 

0 exportados ilícitamente, firmado en Roma el 24 de junio de 1995”. 

Adicionalmente la Corte dispuso que el Presidente de la República, al manifestar el consentimiento internacional para obligar al Estado colombiano por el Convenio, formule una 
declaración interpretativa en el sentido que el Gobierno de Colombia entiende que por existir un precepto de derecho interno más favorable para la restitución de bienes robados 

0 ilícitamente exportados, como lo es el artículo 63 de la Carta Política, según el cual “Los bienes de uso público, los parques naturales, las tierras comunales de grupos étnicos, 
las tierras de resguardo, el patrimonio arqueológico de la Nación y los demás bienes que determine la Ley, son inalienables, imprescriptibles e inembargables”, éste se aplicará de 
preferencia en relación con los términos de prescripción consagrados en el Instrumento Internación 









SENTENCE 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OFTHE CASE-LAW DEVELOPMENT 


Sentencia de la Sala Quinta 
de Revisión de Tutelas de la 
Corte Constitucional 


La Corte manifestó en esta sentencia que en los eventos que existan proyectos que requieran de la expedición de la licencia ambiental, será necesario que los interesados 
presenten para su aprobación un Plan de Manejo Arqueológico fundamentado en un Programa de Arqueología Preventiva; sin la aprobación del antedicho Plan por parte de la 
autoridad arqueológica competente (el ICANH no obstante exista una licencia ambiental, por expreso mandato de una norma legal que desarrolla el principio de protección del 
patrimonio y que concreta la protección expresa que da la Carta a los bienes arqueológicos, no podrá adelantarse obra alguna. 

En consecuencia, en el aparte resolutivo del fallo, la Corte decidió ordenar al Ministerio de Ambiente, Vivienda y Desarrollo Territorial y a Codechocó abstenerse de otorgar (o 
revocar si es del caso) la licencia ambiental relacionada con el asunto de la referencia que no cumpla con el requisito previo correspondiente a la elaboración de un programa de 
Arqueología Preventiva el cual debe presentarse al Instituto Colombiano de Antropología e Historia (ICANH), so pena de no poder adelantarse ninguna obra en los términos del 
artículo 7.1 de la Ley 1185 de 2008. 


TABLE 7. INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE FORTHE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL HERITAGE AND/OR QHAPAQÑAN 


NATIONAL LEVEL 

LOCAL LEVEL 

MINISTERIO DE CULTURA: respecto de las funciones que le asigna la Ley 397 de 1997 las cuales pueden 
delegarse en los términos de la misma 

Las autoridades del orden territorial 0 de los grupos étnicos, las entidades de carácter técnico, 
cultural 0 universitario, que sean delegadas por el Ministerio de Cultura 0 por el Instituto 

Colombiano de Antropología e Historia, en este último caso sólo respecto de las funciones que 
directamente le atribuyen a dicho Instituto las normas vigentes. 

1185 de 2008 y el decreto 2667 de 1999, en particular las de autorizar intervenciones de carácter 
arqueológico, llevar el registro de los bienes integrantes del patrimonio arqueológico, declarar áreas 
arqueológicas protegidas s y conceptuar sobre los bienes pertenecientes al patrimonio arqueológico, las 
que le atribuye este decreto y las que le sean delgadas por el Ministerio de Cultura de conformidad con lo 
previsto en la Ley 397 de 1997. 













QHAPAQ ÑAN ECUADOR Legal Framework 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CULTURAL HERITAGE 

TABLE i. RATIFICARON OFTHE RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 



C 2003 : Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage ( 2003 ). 

C 1954 : The Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

P 1999 : Second Protocol ( 1999 ) to the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

C 1970 : Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export andTransfer of Ownership of Cultural Property ( 1970 ). 
C Salv: Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations ( 1976 ). 

C 1995 : UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects ( 1995 ). 

C 169 : Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention ( 1989 ). 


















TABLE 2. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTIES 


At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional Provisions 

Protection against 
lllicit Appropriation or 
Transfer 

Protection against 
Destruction 

Protection for 
Conservaron 

Protection of the 
Natural Valúes 
Associated with the 
Cultural Property 

Protection of Intangible 
Valúes Associated with the 
Cultural Property 

Ecuador 

Constitución de la República 
del Ecuador Arts. i, 3, 4,12,13, 
14, 21, 22, 23 y 25, 56 al 60, 71 
al 74, 83, 85, 88, 96 al 99,100, 
242, 243, 249, 260, 262, 264, 

276,377» 379» 380, 404,411,419 
y 423- 

Constitución Política de 
la República del Ecuador 
Art. 379 

Ley de Protección 
y Conservación del 

Camino del Inca: Arts. 

3 y 4 - 

Ley de Patrimonio 

Cultural, Arts. 4, 7, 8, 9, 

11,12,13 y 35. 

Reglamento General 

Ley Patrimonio Cultural, 
Arts. 31,76 y 79 

Código Penal Art. 415C 

Ley de Caminos Art. 1 
Reglamento Aplicativo a 
la Ley de Caminos Art. 2 

Ley de Patrimonio 
Cultural, Art. 13,15 y 16 
Reglamento a la Ley 
de Patrimonio Cultura 
Art. 73 

Código Penal Art. 415 

A y 415 B 

Ley de Minería Art. 70, 
86 y 116 

Ley de Patrimonio 

Cultural Art. 40 

Reglamento a la Ley de 
Patrimonio Cultural, 
Capítulo Quinto 

Código Penal Art. 415 A 

Ley Orgánica de Régimen 
Municipal Arts. 246 y 259 

Ley de Minería Arts. 3,16, 
26,101 

Reglamento Ambiental 
para Actividades Mineras 
Arts. 5 y 29 literal c) 

Artículo 3, numeral 7, 
de la Constitución de 
la República 

Ley de Patrimonio 
Cultural, Art. 7 

Ley de Gestión 
Ambiental Art. 23 
literales a y c 

Decreto 3516, art. 8 

Constitución de la 
República del Ecuador 
Art. 3 numeral 7, 21, 22, 

56 al 60. 

Ley de Patrimonio 
Cultural, Arts. 

31,32,33,34 

Ley de Organización 
y Régimen de las 
Comunas Art. 7 












QHAPAQ ÑAN PERU. Legal Framework 


Peru's Regulations 

TABLE i. RATIFICATION OF THE RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


Country 

C1972 

C 2003 

C1954 

P1999 

C 1970 

C Salv 

C1995 

C169 

Perú 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 


C 1972 : The World Heritage Convention ( 1972 ). 

C 2003 : Convention for the Safeguarding of the Intangible Cultural Heritage ( 2003 ). 

C 1954 : The Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

P 1999 : Second Protocol ( 1999 ) to the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property ¡n the Event of Armed Conflict ( 1954 ). 

C 1970 : Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the lllicit Import, Export andTransfer of Ownership of Cultural Property ( 1970 ). 

C Salv: Convention of San Salvador on the Protection of the Archaeological, Historical, and Artistic Heritage of the American Nations ( 1976 ). 

C 1995 : UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or lllegally Exported Cultural Objects ( 1995 ). 

C 169 : Indigenous and Tribal Peoples Convention ( 1989 ). 

TABLE 2 . GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTIES 

At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional 

Protection against lllicit 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for Conservaron 

Protection of Intangible Valúes 

Provisions 

Appropriation orTransfer 

Associated with Cultural Properties 

Perú 

Art. 21 o - Constitución 
política del Perú 1993 

Ley N° 29565 Ley de creación del 
Ministerio de Cultura 

Ley N° 28296 (2004)- Ley General 
del Patrimonio Cultural de la 

Nación 

Decreto Supremo N° 011-2006- 
ED - Reglamento de la Ley 28296 
Código Penal del Perú (1991) - 
Título VIII, arts. 226 a 231 

Ley N° 29565 Ley de creación del Ministerio de Cultura 

Ley N° 28296 (2004)- Ley General del Patrimonio 

Cultural de la Nación 

Decreto Supremo N° 011-2006-ED- Reglamento de la 

Ley 28296 

Código Penal del Perú (1991) -Título VIII, arts. 226 a 231 

Ley N° 27580 (2001): Ley que dispone medidas de 
protección que debe aplicar el Instituto Nacional de 
Cultura para la ejecución de Obras en Bienes Culturales 
Inmuebles 

R.S.N° 004-2000/ED: Reglamento de Investigaciones 
Arqueológicas 

R.D.N. N° 1405/INC-2004: Reglamento General de 
aplicación de sanciones administrativas por infracciones 
en contra del Patrimonio Cultural de la Nación 

Ley N° 29565 Ley de creación del 
Ministerio de Cultura 

Ley N° 28296 (2004)- Ley General 
del Patrimonio Cultural de la Nación 
Decreto Supremo N° 011-2006-ED - 
Reglamento de la Ley 28296 

Ley N° 27721 (2002): Ley que declara 
de interés nacional el inventario, 
catastro, investigación, conservación, 
protección, difusión de los sitios y 
zonas arqueológicas 

Ley N° 29565 Ley de creación del 
Ministerio de Cultura 

Ley N° 28296 (2004)- Ley General 
del Patrimonio Cultural de la 

Nación 

Decreto Supremo N° 011-2006-ED 
- Reglamento de la Ley 28296 























AT PROVINCIAL/ LOCAL / LAND USE LEVELS 


Country 

Protection against 1 llícit 
Appropriation orTransfer 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for Conservaron 

Protection of Intangible Valúes Associated with 

Cultural Properties 

Perú 


Ley N° 27972 (2003), Ley Orgánica de 
Municipalidades. Arts. N° 73, 82, 91, 96, 

!57> 161 

Ley N° 27972 (2003), Ley Orgánica de 
Municipalidades. Arts. N° 73, 82, 91, 96, 

157 ,161 

Ley N° 27972 (2003), Ley Orgánica de Municipalidades. Art. 

N° 82 


TABLE 3. GENERAL REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF NATURAL PROPERTIES 


A. At a national / federal level 


Country 

Constitutional Provisions 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for Conservaron 

Protection of Intangible Valúes Associated with the 
Natural Property 

Perú 

Arts. 66, 67, 68 y 69 de la 
Constitución política del Perú 

(1993) 

Ley N° 26834 (1997), Ley de las Áreas 
Naturales Protegidas 

Decreto Supremo N° 038-2001-AG - 
Reglamento de la Ley de Áreas Naturales 
Protegidas 

Ley N° 26834 (1997), Ley de las Áreas 
Naturales Protegidas 

Decreto Supremo N° 038-2001-AG 
- Reglamento de la Ley de Áreas 
Naturales Protegidas 



At provincial / local/ land use levels 


Country 

Protection against Destruction 

Protection for the Conservaron 

Protection of Intangible Valúes Associated with 
Natural Properties 

Perú 


Ley N° 27972 (2003), Ley Orgánica de Municipalidades. Arts. N° 73, 96,141 



TABLE 4. REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL LANDSCAPES / MIXED PROPERTIES 


Country 

At a national / federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Perú 

R.S.N° 004-2000/ED: Reglamento de Investigaciones Arqueológicas 



TABLE 5. REGULATIONS SPECIFICALLY APPLICABLE TO THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL ITINERARIES OR QHAPAQÑAN 


Country 

Ata national /federal level 

At a provincial / local level 

Perú 

Resolución Suprema 004-2000 ED (2000) Reglamento de Investigaciones 

Arqueológicas 

Ley N° 28260 (2004) que declara de preferente interés nacional la investigación, 
identificación, registro, conservación y puesta en valor de la Red de Caminos existentes 
en el Imperio Incaico dentro del territorio nacional 

Convenios suscritos por el Instituto Nacional de 

Cultura con municipios, poblados. 
































5.e Property Management plan or documented Management System and statement of 
objectives of the proposed World Heritage property 


The comprehensive Management Plan, ¡s ¡n ANNEX III of the nomination dossier 

Introduction to the Management Plan and the 
Strategic Guidelines. 

A unitary system, with national and local specifities. 

The transnational serial site, the Andean Road System, Qhapaq Ñan, (hence- 
forth referred to as QÑ), categorised as a cultural itinerary, is located in 
the jurisdiction and sovereignty of six South American countries: Argenti¬ 
na, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Perú. The criteria and the oper- 
ational proposal of the Management System presented in this summary 
document, fall under the scope of the principies, theoretical postulates and 
operational criteria of the UNESCO World Heritage Convention, concerning 
the safeguarding of Natural and Cultural Heritage and the Operational 
Guidelines (July 2012). 

The comprehensive document can be found in the annexes, where all the 
considerations and structures are broadened, along with the documentary 
annexes of each of the six countries. Each reaffirms the principies contained 
herein, with the operating specifications and the key actors, in the scope of 
action at a national, regional, local and community level. 

Background: 

The QÑ Management System has been elaborated in a participatory pro- 
cess with offícial representation of the six States Parties, in paral leí with the 
process of the identification of Outstanding Universal Valué and the delim- 
itation of distinct properties submitted in this collective transboundary pro¬ 
posal. The planning of the Management System began in the first meeting 
with the States Parties in 2003. In 2007, after identifying the sections of the 
Andean Road System / Qhapaq Ñan possessing Outstanding Universal Val¬ 
ué in compliance with the conditions of authenticity and integrity required 
for a serial inscription, the scope of the management system was drawn up 


and coordination between the States Parties' officials responsible for the 
process of the preparation of the nomination file was set in motion. The 
unification of methodologies, technical criteria and different stages were 
coordinated by the Technical Secretaries ofthe nomination of each country. 
The Technical Secretaries were in charge ofthe coordination of i nteri nstitu- 
tional relations with the different national administrative structures related 
to the property as well as with the other involved actors, such as local au- 
thorities, academic institutions, prívate entities, towns, and communities 
associated with the sites. The entirety of this process was coordinated by the 
World Heritage Centre and structured by the Permanent Delegation ofthe 
QÑ countries before UNESCO and their respective Ministries. 

In 2008, two specialists in community participation for each ofthe six States 
Parties were incorporated into the team in orderto reach a common concep¬ 
tual and methodological process. These professionals participated in four 
training workshops (París 2009, Quito 2010, Salta 2010 and Lima 2010). 1 
Each of these teams, coordinated by the National Technical Secretaries for 
the nomination, were responsible for carrying out and monitoring the par¬ 
ticipatory actions of each work sector, especially those developed with the 
local authorities and indigenous, mestizo and/or afrodescendent 2 commu¬ 
nities. In order to monitor the progress ofthe participatory management 
process, the QÑ team has created matrices to permanently monitor the 
progress of the implementation of the Management Plan for each section 
ofthe Road. 3 These matrices will be updated biannually by the Technical 
Secretaries, allowing each ofthe six countries to follow up on the progress 
made, as well as request methodological and technical support for certain 
tasks. 


1 NOTE.- (pending). Timetable and Program of international and regional management meetings that have 
held. 

2 See "Register of participative dynamics", annexed to this document and updated in January 2012 . 

3 See tables of "permanent monitoring of advancing of the implementation of the Management Plan in each 
section of the Road", annexed to this document and updated in January 2012 . 





In preparation of the QÑ Management System, 
proposals of management structures from each 
country were incorporated and approved in or- 
der to guarantee complete transnational coordi¬ 
naron, as well as to ensure that each country's 
institutions fulfilled their coordination functions 
required at each level of government. The plan of 
the Management System was developed during 
regional and virtual meetings, as well as digital- 
ised conferences, using ICT. The last four years 
of management experience, already applied and 
shared, are condensed in the proposed QÑ Man¬ 
agement System. It is endorsed by agreements 
at the highest levels of Government of the States 
Parties. 4 On an international level, the Manage¬ 
ment System fully corresponds to the statements 
made in the ‘Declaration on Qhapaq Ñan , An- 
dean Road System', signed by the Presidents of 
the six States Parties, in the framework of the XX 
Iberoamerican Summit, held in Mar del Plata on 
4 December 2010. It States that a juridical/ insti- 
tutional framework, adequate to the protection 
and management of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road 
System is based on the following mínimum stan- 
dards: 

A. “Full compatibility with international conven- 
tions in which our countries are parties and 
which are applicable; in particular, the World 
Heritage Convention (1972), thus taking into ac- 
count the diversity of regulations relating to the 
protection of sections of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean 
Road System which runs through our territories. 

B. Implementation through effcient and inclusive 
management mechanisms, 

4 See chapter relating to the legal protection support of 
the site. 


C. Integration of protection schemes of World Her¬ 
itage Properties that are part of or are intrinsi- 
cally linked to cultural routes, as well as natural 
and intangible valúes which are directly or tan- 
gibly associated with them.” 

It is for this reason that an already operational 
Management System is presented, ratherthan a 
theoretical framework. This underpins the feasi- 
bility of the joint monitoring of the conservation 
of the property, with common, comprehensive 
programmes, in terms of its Outstanding Uni¬ 
versal Valúes, its conditions of authenticity and 
integrity, its criteria of sustainable development, 
and the creation of inclusive social participation. 


The World Heritage Convention (1972) and the 
Operational Guidelines (2012). A benchmark of 
principies and programmes. 

The socially sustainable management of sites in- 
scribed in the World Heritage List is the prime 
reason for the Convention's mándate. Its sustain- 
ability responds as much to the conservation of 
its Outstanding Universal Valúes as its conditions 
of authenticity and integrity. It seeks to respond 
to the efficient preservation of materiality and 
the representaron of the attributes of each of 
the inscribed sectors and sections, as well as to 
safeguard the intangible cultural valúes of the 
communities that live in the surrounding areas, 










In Perú: the sections of the road 
within the Ñor Yauyos Cochas 
Landscape Reserve, the Choque- 
quirao Regional Conservation Area 
and the RAMSAR site Humedal Lu¬ 
cre Huarcapay. 

In Argentina: sections of the Road 
in protected National and Provincial 
Parks such as Campo de Los Ali¬ 
sos National Park, in the Tucumán 
province, the Provincial Archaeo- 
logical Park of Pucará de Aconquija, 



according to the spirit of Sumak Kawsay-Sumaq Qamaña, the idea of "Buen 
Vivir” or “Good Living”. The management should contribute to the sus- 
tained increase of the quality of life of the social groups associated with 
the site. Likewise, the management strategy will guide the choices of the 
economic uses compatible with the preservation of tangible and intangible 
valúes in each of the nominated sections. Equally important is the environ- 


mental management of QÑ. In this 
quires particular attention, for both 
the impact nature may cause in ex¬ 
treme geography (for example, the 
deleterious effect of natural factors 
such as runoffs and landslides; or 
damage caused by climatic change), 
as well as aspects linked to territo¬ 
rial planning. Some of the sections 
are partially or totally located with¬ 
in Protected Natural Areas, which 
entails coordinated work, both in- 
stitutional and technical with the 
Environmental Authorities of each 
Country. On this point, it is import¬ 
ant to note some examples: 


case, the subject of environment re- 


in the province of Catamarca and the San Guillermo National Park, in the 
province of San Juan. 


In Ecuador: Sangay National Park, Cajas National Park, Podocarpus-El Cón¬ 
dor Biosphere Reserve and the Yacuri National Protected Reserve. 



The selected sections of Qhapaq Ñan in Colombia are currently not located 
within a National Protected Area. At the moment, Galeras National Park is 

in the process of becoming a protected 
area and its buffer zone will cover the 
section of Ajos in the municipality of 
Tangua, and is included in this nomi- 
nation. Other sections are associated 
with moor areas and are in the process 
of being recognised as protected areas 
at a departmental level. 


The QÑ - Andean Road System, in most 
of the nominated properties, is charac- 
terised by the presence of communi- 
ties, guarantors of the cultural conti- 
nuity of centuries. This translates into a 
continued use of the road today as well 
as its other associated attributes, such 
as bridges, canals and terraces; QÑ is 
a fundamental part of the dynamics of 
daily life in these communities. As a 
result there are many traditional man¬ 
agement and conservation practises of 
these features, which have been con- 
sidered with particular attention in the 
plans and have been incorporated in 
the specific management of each sec¬ 
tion. In those communities where there 
hasn’t been cultural continuity, the 
community is collecting, from different 
sources, histories and ancestral practis¬ 
es associated with the property. These 




characteristics engage and reinforce the man- 
agement principies held in the World Heritage 
Corivention, as well as the Operational Guidelines 
of July 2012. 

The Management System and the conservation 
and sustainable development programmes serve 
the principies established by the 1972 Convention 
in terms of disposing of a comprehensive and 
sustainable management system, allowing it to 
fully comply with its international commitment 
of the management of the site, without, in any 
way, reducing the responsibility of each of the 



States Parties regarding the conservation of the 
sections within their sovereign territory. 

The management of QÑ is committed specifi- 
cally to protecting, preserving, enhancing and 
transmitting the Outstanding Universal Valué of 
the property, with each country in coordination 
of the various actors involved in the legal, admin- 
istrative and internal management structures. 
This ensures the development of participatory 
processes with the communities directly related 
to each of the nominated sections. Special em- 
phasis has been placed on the processes of civic 
participation, on the significance and identifica- 
tion of each attribute and possible impacts, as 
well as the building of commitments of partici¬ 
patory management. 5 

Transdisciplinary research - historical, archaeo- 
logical, anthropological and environmental - ori- 
entated towards the sustainable development of 
the site, is one of the priority themes of the pro- 
posed Management System. The programmes 
are established as key areas of the action shared 
on an international level between the six States 
Parties, with the support of international organi- 
sations created forthe purpose. This meets para- 
graph V of article 5 of the Convention. 

The criteria for social appropriation of the heri¬ 
tage set out in the QÑ Management System are 
in line with Article 29 of the Convention. Accurate 
and up-to-date information about the heritage 
property is the basis for making this principie 


5 See the annexed table “Register of participative 
dynamics”, by country and by section, as well as copies and 
photographs of the field workshops and of the agreements, 
signed bythe ¡nvolved communities. 


effective. Each of the States has therefore organ- 
ised their information, following joint guidelines 
of common databases where all the system’s at- 
tributes have been registered. The collective da¬ 
tábase contains comprehensive information, of a 
cartographic, geological, environmental, archae- 
ological, historical, documentary, ethnographic, 
and photographic nature, for all the sections of 
the Road. With proper use of this new informa¬ 
tion and communication technologies, two in¬ 
formation levels have been developed: those that 
point to ongoing research and those associated 
with management plans and the planned invest- 
ment programmes. 

Taking the criteria of the Convention into ac- 
count, the expressed will of the States Parties, of 
the communities associated with the QÑ proper¬ 
ty, and the specific characteristics of the cultural 
itinerary of QÑ, the following basic premises for 
the structuring of the management System have 
been established: 

Premises: 

• The core strategy of the Management Sys¬ 
tem is the preservation of the Outstand¬ 
ing Universal Valué of the property, and 
the conditions of authenticity and integ- 
rity of the archaeological, anthropologi¬ 
cal evidence and tangible and intangible 
attributes identified in this nomination. 
For this purpose, all the countries adhere to 
the criteria and the programmes identified in 
the Conservation Plan of the heritage prop¬ 
erty as a framework for action. The unifica- 
tion of terminology, as well as the criteria and 
methods of intervention carried out during 





the preparation process of the file, will at all times be the cornerstone in 
the preparation of all projects or proposals, both jointly and individually, 
on a national level. 

• The Management System's strategic focus, in paral leí with the physical 
conservation of the attributes identified in the sites, lies in research and 
capacity building. In a first instance the results will be used to further 
examine the valúes and significance of the Property, to contribute to the 
development of research strategies for conservation, to advance the im- 
provement of the design of interventions and to develop property her- 
itage dissemination programmes orientated to transmitting, to current 
and future generations, the Outstanding Universal Valúes of the heri- 
tage property. Capacity building will be orientated to the consolidation 
of local capacities of conservation and cultural properties management 
of specialists and oflñcials, thus enriching participation criteria. It will 
also entail the training of the local population. Training will be orien¬ 
tated to generating sources of socio-economic development related to 
conversation, traditional productive activities, and Services associated 
with the QÑ property. 


• The Management System has its operational base in the institutions 
responsible for QÑ property in each of the States Parties its normative, 
technical and monitoring base relies on the national, provincial, region¬ 
al and locáis laws; its management System will be coordinated by the 
authority in charge of cultural heritage in each country. Each respon¬ 
sible national authority will guide management in agreement with col- 
lectively reached agreements, ensuring the fulfilment of the collective 
mándate. Collectively, they will send official information to the World 
Heritage Committee through the Secretariat of the Convention of the 
World Heritage Centre. The national authorities will coordínate their 
activities vía international planned meetings and will coordínate, on a 
permanent basis, with the Permanent Representations of their respec¬ 
tive countries before UNESCO. 6 

• The Management System is part of a continual search for consensus be- 
tween the countries that are responsible for the QÑ property, which al- 
lows strengthening the conceptual unit of the proposed strategic lines, 
conservation indicators, and management. This ensures due regard to 
sovereignty and the internal organisation of the member countries by 
incorporating and respecting the ancestral practises of the communities 
and the natural users of the road. 

• The Management System is part of a two-way construction dynamic: 
from the national governing bodies to a provincial-regional and local 
level and from the municipal and community structure to the provin¬ 
cial-regional and national level respectively. 7 They are supported by a 
shared information system, which will be updated biannually. The ad- 
ministrators are establishing reference protocols based on the criteria 
established by the International Committee of QÑ. 


6 See the chronology of meetings of the member countries in the development of the 
Management Plan 2008-2011) 

7 In the 1972 Convention’s Operational Guidelines, recommendations were taken on board 
from the Great Zimbabwe meeting, organised by the World Heritage Centre (from 26 to 29 
May 2000), where proposals were made to inelude management systems, language, and otíner 
forms of intangible heritage among attributes expressing authenticity, and an emphasis given 
to the place of local communities in the sustainable heritage management process. 




• The Management System recognises as a 
broad premise in its development, the par- 
ticipatory process, with respect to the au- 
thority of different levels of government and 
communities that live alongside the heritage 
property; local organisations, academic insti- 
tutions and organisations of prívate sector 
development. 

• The Management System is assumed to be a 
continual process of development and evalu¬ 
aron, from the general to the particular and 
vice versa. It is a System that defines specific 
structures for each section and the criteria for 
field management, at the same time as eval- 
uating the applicability, case by case, of the 
strategies and actions approved by the Inter¬ 
national Committee of QÑ. 

• The Management System has a monitoring 
System, which is continually updated by each 
State Party, ensuring that it has the necessary 
information to guide the conservation and 
management of the property, as well as keep- 
ing the process transparent. 

• The Management System continually moni- 
tors and systemises the progress of its imple- 
mentation, with details of activity in each of 
the sections. This information is shared bian- 
nually with the six States Parties. 

• The Management System fosters and pro¬ 
motes, together with other public and prí¬ 
vate actors, the design of programmes and 
projects aimed at safeguarding the intangible 
heritage associated with the road, in partic¬ 
ular, the languages, traditional forms of or- 


ganisation, symbolisms, the social practices 
of the use of the road, production technolo- 
gies, ancestral knowledge and techniques, lo¬ 
cal craftsmanship and gastronomy. All public 
use of the heritage property is designed and 
managed with the direct participation of the 
communities involved. 

• The Management System promotes, coordi- 
nates and collaborates with other provincial, 
regional, national and international bodies, in 
formulating, managing and monitoring proj¬ 
ects aimed at improving the quality of life of 
the local population, in particular, projects re- 
lated to education, health, the environment, 
and the strengthening of local economies. 

The Management System is organised 
around the following components: 

A. Management Structure. Areas of action and 
monitoring system. 

Also ineludes: 

• Permanent monitoring matrix concerning 
the progress of implementation of the Man¬ 
agement Plan. 

• Matrix of actors in the Management Struc¬ 
ture (on a national and regional-provincial 
and local-community level). 

B. Strategy of social participaron. Register of 
participatory processes and dynamics. 

C. Strategic lines of actions in the safeguard of 
associated intangible heritage valúes. 


D. Strategic lines of promoting actions of sus- 
tainable cultural development. 

E. General criteria for the public use of the 
property.} 

F. The Planning Matrix and estimated medi- 
um-term investment (4 years). 

Information concerning heading A and B ¡s in- 
cluded in this Chapter. The complete versión 
is included in Annex III, Management Plan of 
Qhapaq Ñan. 

A. MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 

The management of QÑ, as a cultural itiner- 
ary, a transnational serial property, is structured 
around three areas of action: 

• On an international level, 

• On a national level, and 

• On a regional-provincial and local-commu¬ 
nity 8 level. 

The responsibilities and the characteristics shared 
by each of these areas are described below. 

The responsibilities on the international area of 
the System are shared by the national represen¬ 
tativos of the QÑ property, the QÑ Focal Points 
in the Ministries of Foreign Affairs of each of the 
six States Parties, and the Permanent Delegates 
of the QÑ countries before UNESCO. 

The implementation of the Management System 
on an international level has two stages in its ex- 

8 See annex ‘Summary graph of Management System. 
Pyramid of responsibilities/ 



ecution: the f¡rst phase extends from the date of the formal presentaron of 
its nomination to the Committee, until the date of its possible inscription 
in the World Heritage List, between January 2013 and July 2014. The second 
phase of the operation will unfold once the site has been inscribed and 
continué henceforth. 

The specifications discussed below, are presented in response to the set 
of actions, operational bodies and components necessary for the effective 
functioning of the Management Plan on an international level, as well as for 
the implementation of the operational bodies on a national level. It should 
be noted that these specifications constitute a framework to be realized and 
the most suitable structures will be validated from within the international 
coordinating bodies. 

The proposed agreements and structure forthis management area ensure 
joint monitoring of the nomination and provide a platform to give consen¬ 
sual responses to any requests for information from the Committee or the 
Secretariat of the World Heritage Centre. In order to immediately shape 
management on an international level and give it the ability to function, the 
‘Nomination Committee > has been created. This Committee is made up 
of the official representatives of the States Parties before UNESCO and the 
Technical Secretaries who are responsible for monitoring the sites in each 
country. This Committee will monitor the process, while legally adjusting 
and validating the components and operating regulations in the area of 
international management that are proposed in this document. This will be 
done in permanent coordination with the Focal Points of the QÑ project of 
the respective Ministries and the Permanent Delegates of the QÑ countries 
before UNESCO. 
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In the second phase of the International level, the International Commit- 

tee will be founded upon the site of QÑ's inscription. This Committee will 
ensure that all actions taken correspond to the agreed criteria and actions of 
conservation and management. At the same time, it ensures joint support 
in the monitoring processes of the State of conservation as well as logistical 
attention to reactive missions ortechnical visits that can be requested by the 
World Heritage Committee. Also on this level, the coordination of the tasks 
in preparation of the Periodic Reporting will be developed, along with the 
preparation of requests for technical assistance (conservation, emergency 
interventions, etc.) before the Convention's Secretariat. 

It will be the body responsible for dealing with the Secretariat of the Con- 
vention of the World Heritage Centre about possible extensions of the site, 
ñames changes, modifications of limitations, as well as any other type of 
administrative ortechnical process regarding the QÑ property. 

Also corresponding to the international level, is the joint proposal for ca- 
pacity training and fund raising from international organisations for joint 
programmes and actions on the QÑ property. 

a) The national level of the management structure represents the re- 
sponsibilities of each ofthe States. It seeks to ensure that the regular actions 
and budgets for the carrying out programmes of enhancement, preserva¬ 
ron, conservation and sustainable use ofthe sections and segments in each 
of its territories. There is one conceptual and shared structure on a national 
level. The operational structures have been conceptually standardised to re- 
spond to the legal and formal characteristics of each country. Its guiding 
principie is to generate spaces for construction of institutional agreements 
between the central government, provincial, regional or departmental gov- 
ernments, as well as municipal, local and/or community governments. This 
national framework ensures coordinated management ofthe territorial/ad- 
ministrative levels that contain the nominated heritage sections. The main- 
streaming ofthe management proposal (heritage, ‘Good living' or Sumaq 
Qamaña, the improvement of quality of life) requires the establishing of 
spaces on this level of inter-institutional work, under the coordination of 
the national institution in charge ofthe QÑ property. This affords a dedicat- 
ed domain in charge of facilitating the participation of different public and 
academic institutions, as well as civil society organisations, and especially, of 


developing the resources required for actions. In some cases, like Argentina, 
the work is carried out directly with the provincial governments. 9 

b) The Regional-Provincial-local-community level of the Manage¬ 
ment System is a spaceforthe implementation ofspecific proposals. Atthis 
level the particularities of each country’s management system is most fully 
realized in orderto respond to the regional/local administrative structures, 
as well as to provide spaces to ensure the participation of local govern¬ 
ments, civil society, and above all, the communities that live alongside the 
heritage property. 

According to international guidelines, the mándate ofthe national body in 
charge of cultural heritage of each country, and under the guidance of con¬ 
servation and sustainable development specialists, this management area 
must follow local systems of customary protection that have historically 
guaranteed the maintenance ofthe conditions of authenticity and integrity 
of QÑ. 

It should be made clear that in the case of Argentina, a federal country, the 
responsibility of heritage properties is held between national and provincial 
authorities. 

This level of management aims to deal, especially, with all elements related 
to the communities' appropriation ofthe Outstanding Universal Valué of 
the QÑ property, as well as promoting all regional and national programmes 
that ensure, with civil participation, the improvement ofthe quality of life, 
and in particular, helping to achieve the Millennium Development Goals. It 
is in this domain, and characterised in each section, that the criteria for the 
development of productive programmes, the tourist use ofthe property, 
emphasis at all times on community participation, as well as the inclusión 
and equity ofthe proposals ofthe operation, will be established. 

The structure and proposed responsibilities for each level ofthe Manage¬ 
ment System are detailed below. These have national mechanisms of deci- 
sion-making and are aligned with internationally adopted regulations. 


9 See annex ‘Table of Actors in the Management System (national and regional level). 
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A.i. QÑ Management Structure. International level 
A.i.a. First international phase/ Nomination Committee 

In order to immediately shape management on an international level and 
give it the ability to function, the 'Nomination Committee' has been creat- 
ed. This Committee is made up of the official representatives of the States 
Parties before UNESCO and the Technical Secretaries responsible for the 


monitoring of the sites in each country. This Committee will monitor the 
process of the nomination and will pursue actions for their recognition and 
inscription, while adjusting and legally validating the components and op- 
erating regulations in the area of international management proposed in 
this document. The Committee will do so in permanent coordination with 
the Focal Points of the QÑ project of the respective Ministries. 

























The proposed agreements and structure forthis management area ensure 
the joint monitoring of the nomination and provides a platform to provide 
agreed upon responses to any requests for information from the Commit- 
tee, the Secretariat of the Convention or the Advisory Bodies during the 
nomination assessment period. 

A.i.b Second phase/lnternational Committee 

Implementation after inscription of the property in the World Heritage 
List 

The QÑ International Committee will be made up of two decision-mak- 
ing bodies: the Technical Committee and the Committee of Ambassadors. 

The participating members of these bodies will make up the Executive Sec- 
retary Pro Tempore and the Commission of Management of International 
Resources and Programmes. 

A. i. A. Qhapaq Ñan International Committee 

The International Committee is formed first of all by the national bodies 
responsible for the property of QÑ (Technical Committee), accompanied 
by the permanent representatives of the QÑ countries before UNESCO 
(Committee of Ambassadors) and those in charge of QÑ in their respective 
Ministries. The countries can, should they require, increase the size of the 
Committees in the event they require specific technical assistance and/or to 
respond to the Committee’s requirements, with one country being clearly 
designated as the solé spokesperson. 

The States Parties will be able to invite the World Heritage Centre and its 
Advisory Bodies as institutional observers, as well as national and interna- 
tional experts, with the aim of enriching discussions and the preparation 
of projects and documents. They will meet once a year in a location to be 
determined atthe previous meeting. 

Among others, the International Committee’s functions are: 

• Ensure the implementation of actions deemed by the Management Plan 
to be addressed on an international level, as well as, and in particular, 
cooperating with the operational bodies on a national level in achieving 
this aim. 


• Plan and valídate common policies for conservaron, dissemination and 
development of the heritage property, based on the criteria set out in 
the Conservaron Plan. 

• Be regularly updated, vía the Technical Committee, on the conservation, 
dissemination and development initiatives that the countries are carry- 
ing out in the different sections, acting as the facilitator in the formation 
of regional and international technical and financial resources. 

• Coordínate and facilítate the technical presentations of joint projects of 
two or more States Parties, to international organizations and founda- 
tions for technical or financial support. 10 

• Coordínate actions, presentaron of reports and other requests before 
the Secretariat of the Convention, through the Permanent Delegations 
of each country before UNESCO. 

• Develop, through the Secretary Pro Tempore, the quadrennial conser¬ 
vation, research and dissemination plans of the heritage property, as 
well as proposals aimed towards sustainable development, by means 
of indicators that allow monitoring of the implementation, supervisión, 
assessment and adjustments to programmes and actions. 

• Coordínate, through the Technical Committee, the implementation of 
capacity training programmes and technical knowledge transfer con- 
cerning the conservation and management of QÑ, based on the re¬ 
sources and local capacities or specific training in each of the QÑ States 
Parties, with the support of the World Heritage Centre and the Conven- 
tion’s Advisory Bodies or other international organisations or centres of 
technical training, such as the UNESCO Category II Centres for heritage 
in Latín America and the Caribbean. 


10 This agreement does not contradict the sovereignty of each country to establish 
particular agreements in relation to actions of conservation, awareness raising or sustainable 
development on their own territories. It is recommended, where possible, to inform and 
exchange information with the associated countries, as well as informing on the results 
achieved in the agreements made. 



• Once inscribed in the World Heritage List, 
coordínate and facilítate the presentation 
of technical files for the processes of minor 
boundary modifications or the extensión of 
new sections within the serial property of QÑ. 

• Coordínate the management of the World 
Heritage logo to accompany events and/or 
publications in the case that the site is in- 
scribed in the List. 

• Coordínate QÑ information management in 
multilateral meetings and regional political 
agendas. 

• Facilítate legal and diplomatic processes for 
the approval and development of guidelines 
and programmes that arise from the Interna¬ 
tional and Technical Committees' meetings. 

The operating regulations of this Committee will 
be developed, agreed and approved within the 
Committee itself, with the mándate of govern- 
mental bodies of each State Party and the atten- 
dant consultations that may be necessary. 

A. i. B. The Technical Committee 

The Technical Committee is made up of the 
Technical Secretaries officially designated by each 
State Party. It will keep up regular communica- 
tion by using information and communication 
technology, in this way organising semi-annual 
virtual conferences with all its members. It will 
meet once a year, coinciding with the QÑ Inter¬ 
national Committee's meeting. It will be able to 
request extraordinary meetings to the QÑ Inter¬ 
national Committee.The operating regulations of 
this Committee will be developed and approved 


within the Committee itself, with the mándate of 
governmental bodies of each State Party. 

Its functions are: 

• Coordínate technical exchange programmes 
and internships between the States Parties, 
seeking complementation and promoting 
the training of local specialists. 

• Sharing methodologies and the results of 
participatory planning programmes, in par¬ 
ticular those developed with the communi- 
ties associated with the Road. 

• Propose and foster joint research and dis- 
semination programmes in subjects such as 
archaeology, anthropology, the environment, 
traditional production Systems, preventative 
conservation, restoration, enhancement of 
heritage, responsible tourism, risk mitigation 
programmes and heritage education con- 
cerning QÑ. 

• Jointly analyse international or regional bod¬ 
ies' projects, relating to comparative studies, 
indicators or others, that require coordina¬ 
ron between countries. 

• Support the Secretary Pro Tempore in the 
preparation of reports and projects. 

A. i. B. i. The Committee of Ambassadors 

This Committee is made up of the Permanent 
Delegates of each country before UNESCO, who 
will coordínate all consultation processes in their 
respective Ministries, as well as deal with the 
coordinaron and implementation of joint deci- 
sions. 


This body will make its own working regulations, 
which will be approved by the countries' Minis¬ 
tries. 

Its functions are: 

• Undertake monitoring actions before 
UNESCO to respond to oflñcial requirements 
within the framework of the 1972 Convention 
concerning the property of QÑ. 

• Coordínate national responses and the pre¬ 
sentation of documents required by the 
World Heritage Centre and the UNESCO 
World Heritage Committee, as well as Peri- 
odic Reporting and the Reactive Monitoring 
reports, and/or any other joint programme. 

• Explore opportunities for the support of 
technical and training programmes, as well 
as fundraising and obtaining special techni¬ 
cal help for the site of QÑ. 

• Periodically reporton QÑ's results to GRULAC 
(Group of Latín American and Caribbean 
Countries) at UNESCO. 

A. 1. C. Operational Components 

The area of international management has ro- 
tating operational components that facilítate 
the monitoring of decisions and contribute in 
achieving goals. This body is made up of govern- 
ment employees of the Committee of Ambassa¬ 
dors and/or the Technical Secretarles, according 
to the appointment mechanism that their own 
regulations establish. These are: 


A. i. C. i. The Secretary Pro Tempore 

The Secretary Pro Tempore will be designated in rotation, within the Inter¬ 
national Committee, and the acceptance of the responsibility is not com- 
pulsory by the stipulated country. Should a country choose not to accept the 
responsibility, another country will be appointed. The appointment period 
is for two years. 

The Secretary Pro Tempore position will be performed by the Technical Sec¬ 
retary of the appointed country. They will rely on the support of the Techni¬ 
cal Secretary of a second country who will provide assistance in carrying out 
their normal and consultation work, and who will take over their responsi- 
bilities when the period of appointment comes to an end. The objective is 
to give continuity to the processes, to maintain the sharing of information 
and to have the support in consultation and management to develop the 
Secretary Pro Tempore’s activities. The oflñcials in charge of the basic Ser¬ 
vices of communication will be financed by the appointed country and the 
accompanying country for this period. The programmes and activities car- 
ried out jointly will rely on common funds and the necessary resources for 
its implementation will be reflected in the projects’ technical documents. 
Sources of financing are being explored in each State Party and/or in Inter¬ 
national Funds. 

Their functions are: 

• Develop, in consultation with the Technical Secretaries ofthe States Par- 
ties, proposals of agendas for the International Committee’s meetings. 
They will also, receive and edit the States Parties’ annual reports, which 
will be presented to the International Committee in regular or special 
meetings. 11 

• Request extraordinary meetings of an international structure, whether 
they be meetings of Advisory Bodies orthe International Committee. 

• Prepare the agenda and organise material for the aforementioned meet¬ 
ings. Coordínate with those in charge of resource management sources 
of funding for said meetings. 


11 These meetings may only be convened if requested by a mínimum of four ofthe six 
countries. 


• Maintain ongoing communication between the QÑ Technical Secretar¬ 
ies and its Permanent Delegations before UNESCO. 

• Coordínate with the States Parties on all types of required responses or 
proposals from International bodies on issues involving QÑ as a unit. 

• Coordínate the implementation of common indicators for conservation, 
diffusion and sustainable development, which allows the establishing of 
management comparison tables. 

• Ensure the transparency and equity of information between the States 
Parties. 

• Request support from the World Heritage Centre when it is deemed 
necessary. 

A. 2. Management Structure. National Level. 

The Management System ofthe six States Parties on a national level will 
opérate according to the following premises: 

• The official institution responsible for Cultural Heritage in each State 
Party is in charge of leading the Management System, in coordinaron 
with the other official bodies associated with the national QÑ pro- 
gramme. 

• It will address the established legal, national, provincial-regional and lo- 
cal-community mandates concerning the conservation of cultural heri¬ 
tage and, in particular, archaeological heritage. 

• The figure ofthe management structure is conceptually the same in all 
the States Parties. What vary, are the specificities ofthe national actors 
that develop responsibiIities, as defined here below. 12 

At all times, the administrative and legal structure of each State Party has 
been respected. Some countries are distinguished by having highly central- 
ised Systems and others have federal systems with greater autonomy, and 
there are countries that inelude territories with special legislation aimed at 
protecting the rights ofthe native and original inhabitants. In some States 


12 See annex ‘Table of Actors ofthe Management System (national and regional level)\ 
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Parties, such as Ecuador and Bolivia, these administrative structures are un- 
dergoing profound change and therefore, it is probable that the manage¬ 
ment system proposed at national level could require some modification in 
the short-term in some cases. This will be clearly reflected in the outline of 
the management structure of each country in due course. 

This document also presents the operational guidelines that will help explain 
the management system on a national level. In each matrix, the institutional 
structure and actors of each State Party are specified. These matrixes are 
annexed to this fi nal ised document, upon agreement by all the Countries. 


A. 2. i. Responsible authority. Technical Secretary of National Qhapaq 
Ñan. 

The coordination of management on a National level corresponds to the 
institution that, by provisión of law, governs the policies in each State con- 
cerning the conservation and management of cultural heritage, in particu¬ 
lar, those institutions concerning archaeological heritage. This is validated 
and applied in the seven years of experience that precede the presentation 
of the file. 13 


13 In Perú, there is specific legislation for the national management of Qhapaq Ñan and 
for this reason, the national management guidelines are partly adapted to what is illustrated 
here. 
























Its functions are: 

• To take charge orto appoint the institution or person responsible forthe 
National Technical Secretary. 

• Valídate and apply on a national level the proposals, reports and doc- 
uments that are sent to the institution of international management. 

• To be familiar with, and deal with, the requests for information or tech¬ 
nical support coming from the international management body. 

• Establish, according to the respective national legislation and regula- 
tions in forcé and legal obligations established in the World Heritage 
Convention , the action policies for conservaron, dissemination and sus- 
tainable development of the nominated sections of the national Qhapaq 
Ñan. 

• Establish institutional and political links with the participating national 
Qhapaq Ñan bodies and the Advisory Bodies, should they exist in each 
country. 

• Establish institutional relations that allow fluid Communications and 
management effectiveness of the units managing the regional sections. 

• Manage financial and technical resources in the development of re- 
search, conservaron, dissemination and sustainable development pro- 
grammes of the national sections, as well as the participation of the 
State in meetings and programmes defined by the Management System 
on the international level. 

• Maintain ongoing communication between the QÑ Technical Secretar¬ 
les of the States Parties, promote the conservation of the system as a 
unit, and establish relevant consultations with the World Heritage Cen¬ 
tre when it is deemed necessary. 

• Coordínate the annual reports about the national sections, structure its 
content and unify the criteria of its presentaron. It has been suggested, 
if it is possible, to hold annual training meetings for those in charge on 
a local level, as well as organise technical meetings between the different 
people in charge regionally. 


• Prepare the annual report on the conservation of the site (inscribed sec¬ 
tions and segments) which will be presented tothe International Qhapaq 
Ñan Committee. It is proposed that the National Qhapaq Ñan Advisory 
Committee, should it exist in the country, take charge of said report. 

• Keep in cióse contact with the bodies responsible for the management 
of the national sections. 

• Organise, with the support of the International Qhapaq Ñan Committee 
and the national governing body and managing bodies of the sections, 
refresher and training courses on the different aspects of the Conserva¬ 
tion Plan, as well as implement dissemination policies and programmes 
of sustainable development. 

A. 2. 3. National Qhapaq Ñan Interinstitutional Committee or the National 
Management Unit. 

This is the official Qhapaq Ñan management support structure within the 
national bodies. It is made up of all public or academic institutions that the 
national authority in charge considers appropriate. They will be able to invite 
individuáis or non-profit organisations to the Committee if they decide to. 

Its functions are: 

• Give technical advice and support to the authority responsible for cul¬ 
tural heritage in the distinct thematic areas to do with the conservation, 
dissemination and sustainable development of the stated sections. 

• Coordínate the revisión of regulations and the territorial development 
plans of the inscribed QÑ sections, to achieve consistency in the pro- 
posals of the conservation of the site and the immediate surrounding 
area. 

• Coordínate investment plans and projects and/or activities concerning 
the territory of the nominated QÑ sections, to avoid contradictions and 
to amplify the positive impact of official procedures. 


• Contribute, in coordination with the national and regional legislative 
bodies, to respecting the rights of land ownership and avoiding the dis- 
placement or uprooting of local communities who live alongside the 
Road. 

• Liaise with regional, municipal and community authorities on issues 
concerning each institution in order to facilítate the implementation of 
conservation programmes and plans in the inscribed sections. 

A. 2.4. National Qhapaq Ñan Advisory Committee in the countries who 
make provisions for it. 

The structure of this Committee, in the countries that make provisions for 
it, is a decisión that rests with the authority of the Cultural Heritage of each 
State Party. It is not permanent. 

When there is such a Committee, its functions are determined by each State 
Party, by way of specific legislation. 

A. 3. Management Structure. Regional-Provincial Level. 

The management of Qhapaq Ñan, with respect to areas of conservation, 
dissemination and sustainable development, rests directly on the regional 


units in charge of sections and segments. On this level, the particu larities of 
the Management System increase due to the variety of administrative and 
legal structures of each country, which define the levels, responsibilities, 
and resources available for the implementation of programmes and actions. 
The different regional entities — such as provinces, departments, regions 
and States — have, in each State Party, specific responsibilities concerning 
the central structures and therefore different levels of participation in local 
development plans. The same diversity is present in relationships with the 
municipalities or other ¡mmediate administrative structures, such as com- 
munal councils. 

In some States Parties there is shared jurisdiction on the protection of the 
site (as in the case of Argentina, with its provincial States) or specific legis¬ 
lation that transfers a large part of the management responsibility to the 
communities themselves, as is the case with the Indigenous reservations 
of Colombia. The proposed management System adapts itself to each of 
the cases, at each of the different levels of government, in accordance to 
national legislation. 

The diagram presented below is an abstraction which identifies the rela¬ 
tionships, responsibilities, and commitments that should exist in the man- 
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agement of the sections of all the countries at a local level, although in 
each case they are indicated with different ñames and relationships between 
them, according to responsibilities. 14 

A. 3.1.- Regional-provincial and municipal authority in charge of Cultural 
Heritage and/ or Archaeological Heritage 

Each country will identify the technical bodies in charge of the archaeologi¬ 
cal site on a regional-provincial and/or municipal level. 

Whatever their composition or constitution, these bodies will fulfil the fol- 
lowing functions: 

• Coordínate with corresponding areas in the design and implementation 
of plans for public use. 

• Maintain an ongoing and cióse relationship with the local authorities, 
universities and Research Centres, as well as associations and civil or- 
ganisations which are related to the sections, subsections and segments 
of the Road. 

• Apply internationally validated indicators and act as a link between the 
national governing body and local actors. 

• Convene regional representativos (authorities, civil society organisa- 
tions and communities associated with the sections and subsections), to 
monitor the conservation, dissemination and sustainable development 
programme. 

• Maintain a direct relationship with those in charge of land development 
planning to ensure the conservation of the Outstanding Universal Valué 
of the cultural heritage of QÑ. 

• Establish regular biannual meetings, which will afford the opportunity 
to discuss proposals with the actors. With the information gathered in 
the meetings, the annual regional report will be prepared and will be 
presented for consideration to the responsible national body. 


14 See annex“Table of Actors ofthe Management System (national and regional level)” 


• Disseminate action policies, coordínate investment plans and projects 
and, in particular, fulfil and enforce regulations for the sustainable use 
of each section or subsection and buffer zone and/or area of influence, 
in direct coordination with the national authority in charge of QÑ. 

• Coordínate the participation of civil society organisations, such as those 
with an economic, political or social development interest, raise aware- 
ness about conservation policies, form volunteer units, as well as estab¬ 
lish technical and financial support for specific programmes. 

• Create meeting spaces for the representatives ofthe different commu¬ 
nities of a certain section, in order to seek consensus on the criteria for 
the conservation and sustainable development ofthe section. 

This role requires ongoing monitoring and training given that it is respon¬ 
sible for raising the awareness of local authorities about the conservation of 
the property. 

A. 4. - Monitoring Tools. 

Given that the QÑ Management System is, in practice, an established and 
functional dynamic, there are two monitoring and control tools that are 
an integral part ofthe management described. These are the already men- 
tioned 'Structure of institutional actors ofthe Management System (national 
and regional-provincial level) and the 'Permanent monitoring matrix on the 
progress of implementation ofthe Management Strategy in each section. 

A. 4. 1. - The Structure of institutional actors ofthe Management System 
(national and regional-provincial level) allows the identification of specific 
institutions in charge of and co-sponsoring the management in each State 
Party and location, if required (ñame of employee, telephone number and 
address or website, should they have one). This structure establishes the 
identification ofthe actors involved and, links them to the shared structure 
ofthe Management System between the States Parties. The matrix must be 
updated biannually and disseminated. 

A. 4. 2. - The 'Permanent monitoring matrix on the progress of implemen¬ 
tation ofthe Management Plan in each section' allows easy follow up on the 
progress ofthe processes of information, registraron and cataloguing, as 
well as agreements of each State Party, concerning sections and segments. 



It equally facilitates getting to know the scope of 
the ¡nformation processes quantitatively through 
publications and audiovisual products. It is a dy- 
namic, ongoing process that continually advanc- 
es as the project develops. 


This matrix is updated biannually and is shared 
between the States Parties for their knowledge 
and for mutual support in joint sponsoring 

The Matrix is made up of five levels of monitor- 
ing, related to the phases of the Management 


Plan. In each phase, the activity to measure, the 
detailed applied methodology and the indicator 
that registers them is described. Each of these 
activities is registered by QÑ section, which al- 
lows cióse monitoring of all the ¡nformation up- 
dates. The levels and their associated activities 
are as follows: 

i. - Preparation: Selection of the 
analysis team; diagnostic of the ex- 
isting situation and digitalised reg- 
ister; preparation of the first work- 
ing documents in accordance with 
the assessment carried out; project 
promotion. 

Registered activities: Meetings with 
Institutions; Meetings with Com- 
munities; Number of assistants; 
Interviews with Government em- 
ployees; Interviews with villagers; 
Signing of collaboration agree- 
ments; Implementation of pro- 
jects; Management of Master and 
Education Plan resources; Institu- 
tional actors’ bank; Identification of 
leaders (communities); Pre-existing 
scanned ¡nformation; Digitalised 
¡nformation; Scanned legal docu¬ 
ments; Digitalisation of maps by 
itinerary of specialisation; Digital 
photographs; Publications; Active 
website; Websites of other related actors; Blogs; 
Website; Social Networks. 

2.- Participatory Development: Identification of 
a System of heritage valúes and risks; Reference 
cartography; dissemination of the document 


with work criterion, preparation and reception of 
suggestions and proposals; 

Registered activities: Map of heritage valúes; 
Semi-structured interviews with leaders; Valúes 
participatory workshops; Thematic workshops in 
areas of interest; Workshops with young people 
and children; Consulting local actors; Program- 
ming priority actions workshops; Archaeological 
register; Ethnographic register; Biodiversity reg- 
ister; Geological register; Orality register; Docu¬ 
menta ry register of primary sources; Satellite irm- 
ages, reference cartography maps (i to 100,000 
/ 1 to 10,000); Topographic maps; architectural 
maps of the site; 3D images of sites; Specialised 
studies; Information brochures; Information 
brochures by section; Leaflet or póster; Response 
document to the queries presented by commu¬ 
nities; Videos; Books; Educational material; Press 
releases; Press conferences. 

3.- Preparation: Establishment of the governing 
axis, strategic lines and priorities. Short-term, 
medium-term and long-term action plans; Es¬ 
tablishment of estimated amounts and sources 
of funding; Editorial team integrating sugges¬ 
tions and proposals; Definition of Management 
indicators and proposal of the Plan of Public Use; 
Definition of the Protection Zone. 

Registered Activities: Contribute to the Out- 
standing Universal Valué of the cultural itinerary; 
Graph of subsystems; Map of heritage valúes; 
SWOT workshops; Logical framework; Definition 
of strategic lines; Definition of the temporalities 
of action; Short term action Plan (1 to 3 years); 
Protection polygons; Specific legal protection; 
Institutional validation workshops; Regional/Lo- 









cal validation workshops; Academic validation workshops; Organigram of 
the System; Workshops on the discussion of roles and responsibilities; Legal 
documents. 

4. -Validation and Formalisation: Discussion of the draft Plan with differ- 
ent institutions and related actors, publication on the Internet, reception of 
suggestions and proposals, study of the incorporation of proposals, final 
drafting and publication; Processing and approval by responsible bodies; 
Formal establishment of commitments; Law, decrees or resolutions that es- 
tablish the legal framework. 

Registered activities: Policy validation workshops; Academic validation 
workshops; Workshops for the validation of local actors; Legal instruments 
in place and approved; Regulations; Editing; Printing; Campaign design; 
Preparation workshops; Annual investment document; Signed agreements. 

5. - Follow-up. Monitoring: Regular coordination meetings on strategic 
lines and social actors; Implementation of educational and public use pro- 
grammes; Hiring/ appointment of members. 

Registered activities: Operationality of Management System: Meetings, 
participating actors, approved agreements and projects. Programmes in 
cooperation with other institutions, work material, agreements with edu¬ 
cational institutions, implemented activities. Communication: Publications, 
mentions on the web referring to protected areas, press releases, interviews 
and TV reports. Application of specific indicators, conservation and man- 
agement indicators; quality of life indicators. Annual report; Preparation of 
the report, distribution of the report, response to the report. 

B. SOCIAL PARTICIPATION STRATEGY. REGISTER OF PARTIOPATORY 
DYNAMICS. 

Article 5 of the World Heritage Convention (1972) establishes that one of the 
key components of all management systems is to give cultural and natural 
heritage a function in the life of the community and to intégrate the protec- 
tion of that heritage into comprehensive planning programmes. Heritage 
makes sense if it becomes part of the collective life of the community. This 
translates as collective ownership of the property and its valúes, as well as 
participation in the social and economic possibilities that are associated with 


it, thus improving quality of life. Effective education and communication 
are part of this process, as Article 29 of the Convention mentions. In spac- 
es lived in by traditional communities, indigenous and/or afrodescendents, 
with cióse structures of cultural interaction with the environment, inherited 
from ancestors, it is essential to assure participatory processes from the very 
moment of the identification of valúes and attributes of the heritage prop¬ 
erty, and even more so those with Outstanding Universal Valué. 

Thus, the six QÑ States Parties are signatories of the ILO Convention 169, 
in which the principie of consultation and participation in defining insti- 
tutional policies in territories with ethnic cultures and identities is clearly 
established. The customs and traditions, institutions, customary laws, forms 
of land use and social organisation are usually different from those of the 
dominant population. Some of these considerations also apply to those sec- 
tions inhabited by communities and because of the social context in which 
they are in, maintain highly vulnerable relationships in the interaction of 
valúes and the dynamics of urban life. In this respect, the following princi¬ 
pies stand out in the participatory process: 

• Respect for forms of social organisation and ancestral territories; 

• Respect for traditional leaderships; 

• Respect for the ways and times in decisión making; 

• Respect for forms of development; 

Participation is a process that gives legitimacy to the development agen¬ 
da of communities and provides a mándate for action-taking around said 
agenda. It is essential to take into consideration that to apply processes of 
community participation requires the consideration of important contex¬ 
tual aspects, such as the conservation of traditions and customs and the 
existence of ancestral forms of organisation. 

In the development of the study and the consolidation of the QÑ file, and in 
all future processes, the permanent participatory work with communities is 
assumed. The different participatory methodologies facilitated a continuous 
and fructiferous interaction in the process of registration, in the informative 
dynamics on the World Heritage Convention , and even in the same process of 


setting the protection polygons. It must be not- 
ed that in some cases, despite there being rep- 
resentative archaeological evidence in some of 
the studied sections, these are not added into the 
present nomination file in case the communities, 
which live within it, did not agree. Instead oth- 
er attributes of equal representative valué were 
chosen. 

The methodology adopted for working with com¬ 
munities is based on Participatory Planning and 
Associated Management. From its theoretical 
conception, an intensive exchange with commu¬ 
nities was anticipated. These communities are 
not understood as Advisory bodies but protag- 
onists of a general planning and management 
process. It is important to emphasise that one of 
the main differences between participatory and 
advisory is precisely the different planning prac- 
tise associated with the scenario-building that it 
enables. 

This participatory process is not 
limited to the work with com¬ 
munities. At the same time, in- 
formation and design processes 
with institutions of community, 
local and regional governments 
are being developed. Some 
of these processes have been 
opened to civil society, seeking 
the participation of local actors 
and their roles in the Manage¬ 
ment System. 

General communication with 
the public has been discrete, 
due to the fragility of some of 


the archaeological properties that still do not 
have full protection, the social sensibility of some 
of the communities, and for fear of inappropriate 
and unsustainable tourist and leisure initiatives. 
Previous cases in the región point towards un- 
obtrusive work, aimed at the sustainability of the 
property and improving of the quality of life of 
the population in the médium term. 

For the participation process, no single definition 
regarding the methodologies to be used by each 
State Party was established. The strategic line 
chosen was to become familiar with, and share 
previously applied experiences as well as to gen¬ 
érate a Tool box'. This allowed the application, in 
each section or segment, of the most appropri- 
ate criteria to the social and cultural conditions 
of the communities. In most cases, and with the 
support of local technical staffor bilingual inhab- 


itants, the working language was the local lan- 
guage (Quechua; Quichua; Aymara). 

The participatory dynamics have been sorted 
into categories, depending on the participantes 
degree of commitment, in much the same way 
as the subsequent monitoring of commitments. 
Some of the applied methodologies have par¬ 
ticipatory characteristics that allow them to be 
placed in more than one category at a time. In 
this sense, fíve basic categories are considered, 
accompanied by summary sheets of examples of 
participation in the six States Parties: 

i. Informative summary sheets: unidirectional 
methodologies which smoothly facilítate infor- 
mation transmission processes to communities, 
on programmes, projects and actions, using dy¬ 
namics and techniques that allows them to gain 
access to concepts and proposals. 

2. Compilation of data, iden- 
tification of problems and 
potentialities: Methodologies 
that aim to access informa- 
tion of valúes, customs, social 
structures, beliefs, etc. from 
dynamics which allows par¬ 
ticipaos’ integration into the 
process from their own per- 
spective. The workshops have 
identified problems and have 
established priorities. 

3. Heritage awareness and/or 
training: Methodologies that 
aim to raise the level of infor- 
mation or participaos’ skills in 
the topics of the project. 






4- Participatory planning: development of methodologies, with time and 
human resource requirements wich allows the identification of potentiali- 
ties and problems along with the development of feasible proposals, includ- 
ing cost estimates, time and the identification of responsibilities. 

5. Preparation and signing of specific agreements: Official proceedings of 
reached agreements in any of the previous dynamics that allows written and 
signed record of the parts. 

It is important to note that some of methodologies combine two or more 
characteristics of the indicated categories, which is also shown in the an- 
nexed table. 

Participatory Dynamics matrix 

In the matrix‘Registerof Participatory dynamics' the characteristics oftwen- 
ty-two different methodologies of participatory management are described. 
For each one, the following information is specified: the ñame assigned to 
the work tool, its objective, its intended audience, the estimated number of 
participants in each meeting of workshop. Also included is a brief descrip- 
tion of the work dynamic, the participant feedback and monitoring results 
mechanisms. Also shown is an indication of which country or in which of 
the QÑ sections it was applied. 

It is necessary to emphasise the importance ofthe five basic categories men- 
tioned above, as summary elements in the participation process, in which 
dialogue with communities and institutions allows the development of fea¬ 
sible proposals for the preservation, conservation and appraisal of Qhapaq 
Ñan. 


5.d. Existing plans related to municipality 
and región in which the proposed property 
is located 


See Annex III 


5.e. Property management plan or 
documented management system and 
statement of objectives of the proposed 
World Heritage property 

See Annex III 


5.f Sources and levels of finance 

The funding process for the studies and activities carried out throughout 
Qhapaq Ñan has been subject to the dimensión ofthe sections in each 
country, as well as the national and regional budgets allocated each year. 
The following details the sources and funding invested in each country for 
the Qhapaq Ñan nomination process from the year 2006 to 2013. Regarding 
the amount indicated for 2013, each country’s estimated cost is calculated 
based on the expenditure already made. (See F.- Funding, Medium-Term 
Planning Matrix. Annex III, Management Plan and Strategic Guidelines). 

1. - Argentina: 

Resources for QÑ Argentina are public and ineludes implementation on a 
national and provincial level. On a local level, the institutions responsible are 
the National Institute of Latín American Anthropology and Thought (INAPL) 
ofthe Secretariat of Culture, the National Parks Administraron, the Nation¬ 
al Council for Scientific and Technical Research (CONICET), the National 
Committee for Museums, Monuments and Historical Places, the Ministry 
ofTourism and National Universities. On a provincial level, the responsible 
institutions are the Directorates of Heritage and Tourism or the Provincial 
Secretaries ofTourism and Heritage. The annual average investment by 
Argentina in the last seven years has been 400,000 US $. 

2. - Bolivia: 

The resources for QÑ Argentina are public, from the regular budget ofthe 
Plurinational State of Bolivia. The annual average investment by Bolivia in 
the last four years has been 27,000 US $. 





3. - Chile: 

The Council of National Monuments, as a focal 
body of the nomination process and by means 
of the funding obtained from the auspices of 
the BID- SUBDERE-DA.MOP Presentation Pro- 
grammed, managed to confirm the resources 
that this international initiative requires. In this 
way, fifteen studies and projects were approved, 
in addition to the hiring of technical assistance 
for a total of $USD 3,148.000 under the Pro- 
gramme and 925.000 $USD of the budget of the 
CMN. The resources have been implemented 
through the hiring of consultants and hiring of 
supervising personnel operating from the El Loa 
Provincial office in San Pedro de Atacama. The 
annual average investment by Chile in the last 
seven years has been 550,000 US $. 

4. - Colombia: 

The resources for the Qhapaq Ñan - Colombia 
project are public and provided by the Ministry 
of Culture, the Colombian Institute of Anthropol- 
ogy and History (ICANH) and the University of 
Nariño. For the last three years, the project has 
been worked on with the aforementioned bodies 
in accordance with the Management Plan where 
the Programmes of the Conservation and Man¬ 
agement of Qhapaq Ñan - Colombia are estab- 
lished. 

The resources are implemented by the University 
of Nariño reflecting the agreements established 
with the Ministry of Culture and the ICANG, pri¬ 
or to the presentation of a project in accordance 
with the Programmes of the Conservation and 


Management of Qhapaq Ñan - Colombia. The 
annual average investment by Colombia in the 
last seven years has been 38,000 US $. 

5. - Ecuador: 

The resources that have been provided, in great 
part, by the National Cultural Heritage Institute 
and The Ministry of Coordination for Natural and 
Cultural Heritage (the INPC). The INPC and con¬ 
sultants have been in charge of these resources. 

The University of Azuay, the Municipality of 
Cuenca and the Municipal Drinking Water and 
Sewerage Company ETAPA EP provided funds for 
the registration of some of the segments of QÑ. 
The resources were dealt with by consultants. 

International workshops and meetings were 
provided by UNESCO, INPC, the Spanish 
Agency for International Cooperation (AECID), 
the National Council for Culture, the Central 
University of Ecuador and organized by INPC. 
The annual average investment by Ecuador in 
the last nine years has been 35,000 US $. 

6. - Perú: 

Funding for the realization of the Qhapaq Ñan 
project (national) comes from income obtained 
from visits to the network of Inca Roads, made 
up of resources directly gathered by the Public 
Treasury. The total revenue is allocated in two 
territorial spheres: National Headquarters and 
Cusco Headquarters, in accordance with what is 
stipulated by the Supreme Decrees N° 032-2001- 
ED and N° 035-2001-ED. 


The administration of these resources corre- 
sponds to the national headquarters of the 
Ministry of Culture and Regional Directorate of 
Culture in Cusco. The annual average invest¬ 
ment by Ecuador in the last seven years has been 
2,800,000 US $. 

All countries have undertaken a similar average 
budget for 2013. 


5.g Sources of expertise and 
training in conservation and 
management techniques 

The complexity of QÑ in terms of its archaeo- 
logical and ecological sustainability, also by its 
anthropological intangible valué, requires con- 
certed action between different national public 
bodies and the international human resource 
management to ensure the conservation for the 
property in each State Party. Each country has 
a coordination organization responsible for ar- 
chaeological and anthropological valúes, which 
already has experience in the management of 
properties inscribed on the World Heritage List. 
In the preparation of the Management Plan also 
have been involved the national agencies re¬ 
sponsible for Environment, Social Development, 
Tourism, Agriculture, Mining and Roads, which 
are part of the management System at national 
level. At regional level, local offices responsible 
on each theme and discipline have been involved, 
as well as related the national university/ies. Var- 
ious training courses and workshops, nationally 
and internationally, have been provided alongthe 
preparation of this document. Capacity-bulling 



strategy is foreseen and presented in TABLE , 4 Year Project Planning Matrix 
(2013 to 2016), See F.- Funding, Medium-Term Planning Matrix. Annex III 
Management Plan and Strategic Guidelines. 

Capacity building policy is oriented to the consolidation of local capacities 
of conservation and cultural properties management by specialists and of- 
ficials, which is ensured by participatory processes. Training is orientated to 
generating sources for socio-economic development related to conversa¬ 
ron, traditional productive activities, and Services associated with the pro- 
tection and presentation of the QÑ property. 


5.h Visitor facilities and statistics 

The nomination process has been focused for more than 8 years in ensuring 
the preservation of the integrity and authenticity of the site through the 
development and approval of the conservation strategy. Once this conser¬ 
vation strategy was in place, the countries developed, by a collective exercise, 
the guidelines for a public use plan in full coherence with the conservation 
guidelines. 

The programme for public use of the Andean Road System / Qhapaq Ñan 
is part of the master plan for the Qhapaq Ñan being developed. The public 
use programme has been developed in a participative way with the commu- 
nities involved, treating the associated communities as major players. With 
respect to the communities' desire to direct development toward cultural 
tourism or special interests, progress has been made in the areas of educa- 
tional/community use and in tourist and recreational use. 

The Management System fosters and promotes programmes and projects 
aiming at safeguarding the roads and sites and their related intangible her- 
itage, in particular, traditional forms of agriculture, traditional social prac- 
tices, local craftsmanship and gastronomy. All public use of the heritage 
property is designed and managed with the direct participation of the com¬ 
munities involved. (See E. GENERAL CRITERIA FOR PUBLIC USE OF THE 
PROPERTY. Annex III Management Plan and Strategic Guidelines) 


5.i Policies and programmes related to the 
presentation and promotion of the property 

All programmers and interpretation and presentations supports have been 
based on the following objectives: 

• To promote the cultural and natural heritage associated with the Qhapaq 
Ñan as a highly strategic resource for sustainable development of the 
country. 

• To conserve and respect cultural diversity and natural valúes associated 
with the Qhapaq Ñan. 

• To strengthen cultural identity and social participation. 

• To contribute to the improvement of the quality of life of the people 
associated with Qhapaq Ñan and to inelude them in the development 
process. 

• To unite the management of Qhapaq Ñan to the National Plan for Well- 
being. 

See B. Social Participation Strategy and also C.- Strategic Lines of Action 
for Safeguarding the Associated Intangible Heritage Properties. Annex III 

Management System and Strategic Guidelines. 





5j. STAFFING LEVELS 






Profes i c 

mal Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

00 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

ARGENTINA 

ARooi 

AR-QGE- 

01/C-2011 


Subtramo Santa Ana - Valle 
Colorado, Sección Quebrada 
Grande-Las escaleras 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

AR002 

AR-sRT-02/cs- 

2011 


Subtramo Santa Rosa de 

Tastil Potrero de Payogasta - 
Sección Santa Rosa de Tastil 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

AR003 

ar-achc-o3/ 

cs-2011 


Subtramo Santa Rosa de 

Tastil Potrero de Payogasta 
- Subtramo Abra de 
Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

AR005 

AR-ppG-05/cs- 

2011 


Subtramo Potrero de 

Payogasta - Los Graneros de 
la Poma, Sección Las Peras- 
Sauzalito 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

AR008 

AR-LLu-07/cs- 

2011 


Sección Complejo Ceremonial 
Volcán Llullaillaco 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

AR009 

AR-cAc-08/cs- 

2011 


Sección Complejo 

Arqueológico La Ciudacita 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

AR010 

AR-PA-09/CS-2011 


Sección Pucará del Aconquija 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

AR012 

AR-LCLP-10/CS- 

2011 


Subtramo Los Corrales-Las 
Pircas 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

AR017 

AR-ANC-13/CS- 

2011 


Sección Angualasto-Colangüil 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 


Final Evaluation 




























Profesional Skills 


No. serie Code 


Ñame AMP 


Section Subsection Ñame 


AR016 

AR-LLL-16/CS- 

2011 


Sección Llano de los Leones 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

AR022 

AR-CYSA-17/ 

CS2011 


Subtramo Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca. 
Subtramo Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-San Alberto 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

AR023 

AR-RAN-18/CS- 

2011 


Subtramo Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca. 
Sección Ranchillos 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

AR024 

AR-TAM-19/CS- 

2011 


Subtramo Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca 
Sección Tambillitos 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

AR025 

AR-PIN-20/CS- 

2011 


Subtramo Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca. 
Sección Puente del Inca 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 


DESAGUADERO-VIACHA 



BO-DV-01/CS- 

2011 


Desaguadero -Viacha 
Desaguadero Titijon i 

++ 


++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


BO-DV-02/CS- 

2011 


Desaguadero -Viacha 

Tiwanacu 

++ 


++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


BO-DV-03/CS- 

2011 


Desaguadero -Viacha 
Kallamarca -Apacheta 

++ 


++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


BO-DV-04/S-2011 


Desaguadero -Viacha 

Quinsa Cruz —1 Mata 

++ 


++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



cH-ps-oi/c-2009 

Subtramo Putre - Zapahuira 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 



Final Evaluation 












































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

<0 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 


cH-ss-02/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Putre - Zapahuira 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-ss-03/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Putre - Zapahuira 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-SS-04/S-2009 


Subtramo Putre - Zapahuira 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-iN-05/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Incahuasi-Lasana 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-iN-06/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Incahuasi-Lasana 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-LN-07/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Incahuasi-Lasana 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-LN-08/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Incahuasi-Lasana 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-LN-09/cs- 

2009 


Subtramo Incahuasi-Lasana 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-CT-10/CS- 

2010 


Subtramo Cupo - Catarpe 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-TN-11/CS- 

2009 


Subtramo Cupo - Catarpe 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-CN-12/CS- 

2009 


Subtramo Cupo - Catarpe 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-CS-13/CS- 

2010 


Subtramo Camar-Peine 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-CS-14/C-2010 


Subtramo Camar-Peine 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-CS-15/CS- 

2010 


Subtramo Camar-Peine 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 



Final Evaluation 
































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 


cH-cs-16/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Camar-Peine 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-PN-17/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Camar-Peine 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-PN-18/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Camar-Peine 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-PR-19/C-2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


ch-pr-2o/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


ch-pr-2i/c-2oio 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-PR-22/C-2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-PR-23/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-RP-24/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-RP-25/C-2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


ch-rp-26/s-2oio 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


CH-RP-27/S-2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-RP-28/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 



Final Evaluation 































Profesional Skills 







C 

LO 














s O 

CU 














'u 

05 

> 

cr 

c 



QJ 


QJ 

O 




Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

0 

(U 

_£= 

1- 


CU 

LO 

c 

_£= 

U 

£ 



tXD 

05 


"E 

0 







C 

O 

+-• 

c 

cu 

0 

u 

cu 

c 

0 

c 

0 


QJ 


QJ 


tXD >* 

O 





ns 

E 

"D 

05 

05 

LO 

_QJ 


"D 


O 05 
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CU 

C 

O 

U 

cu 

OJD 

05 

c 

05 

LO 

05 

U 

’c 

u 

£ 

CU 

c 

0 

u 

QJ 

Q_ 

CU 

c 

CU 

c 

QJ 

05 

£ 

< 

_Q 

*txD 

c: 

05 

C 

Risks 

LO 

05 

U 

’c 

u 

£ 

GIS 

e $ 

_£= C 

c 

< L±J 

Orality 



cH-RP-29/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-RP-30/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-RP-31/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-RP-32/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-PF-33/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


cH-PF-34/cs- 

2010 


Subtramo Portal del Inca - 
Finca Chañaral 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 


COLOMBIA 


CO001 

CO- RP-01-C-2011 

Rumuchaca 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO002 

CO- RP-02-C-2011 

San Pedro 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO003 

CO- RP-03-C-2011 

La Cofradía 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO004 

CO- RP-04-C-2011 

La Paz 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO005 

CO- RP-05-C-2011 

Chitarran 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO006 

CO- RP-06-C-2011 

Rosal de Chapal 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO007 

CO- RP-07-C-2011 

Guapuscal Bajo 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO008 

CO- RP-08-C-2011 

Inantas 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

CO009 

CO- RP-09-C-2011 

Los Ajos 

Tramo Rumichaca - Pasto 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 


ECUADOR 


EC-R-01/C-2011 


Rumichaca 


Final Evaluation 
















































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 


Ec-PTA-02/cs- 

2011 


Pulcas - Troya A 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


Ec-PTB-03/cs- 

2011 


Pulcas -Troya B 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


Ec-ME-04/cs- 

2011 


Mariscal Sucre - El Tambo 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


EC-LQ-05/C-2011 


La Paz - Quebrada Túpala 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


ec-lc-o6/c-2oii 


Loma Virgen - Chiquito 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


EC-JC-07/CS-2011 


Juan Montalvo - Cabuyal 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


ec-pc-o8/cs-2oii 


Piman - Caranqui 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


Ec-cQ-09/cs- 

2011 


Campana Pucará - Quitoloma 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 


Ec-NP-io/cs-2011 


Nagsiche - Panzaleo 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Ec-Ai-n/cs-2011 


Achupallas-lngapirca 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-PGPC- 

12/C-2011 


Palcañan Grande - Palcañan 
Chico 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-EH-13/CS-2011 


El Tambo - Honorato Vásquez 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-CR-14/CS-2011 


Cerro de Cojitambo (Loma 
Curiquinga)- Rumiurco 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-PL-15/C-2011 


Pachamama - Llacao 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


ec-ll-i6/cs-2oii 


Llaviuco - Llaviuco 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


Ec-MM-17/cs- 

2011 


Mamamag-Mamamag 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


ec-pp-i8/cs-2oii 


Paredones-Paredones 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


Final Evaluation 



































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 


EC-HH-19/C-2011 


Hierba Buena - Hierba Buena 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


Ec-sASA-20/cs- 

2011 


San Antonio - San Antonio 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


ec-ss-2i/cs-2oii 


Santa Martha - Santa Martha 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-BP-22/C-2011 


Botija Paqui- Botija Paqui 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-CT-23/CS-2011 


Caragshillo - Cañaro- 
Tunca rta 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-0L-24/CS-2011 


Oñacapa - Loma de Paila (La 
Zarza) 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-CV-25/CS-2011 


Ciudadela - Vinoyaco Grande 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


ec-qs-26/cs-2oii 


Quebrada Huatuchi - Plaza 
del Inca - Las Aradas 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


EC-JP-27/C-2011 


Jimbura - Puente Roto 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


ec-sl-28/cs-2oii 


San José - Llamacanchi- Las 
Limas 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


PERU 


TRAMO PLAZA INCA HANAN HAUK’AYPATA 


PE001; 

PE002; 

PE003; 

PE004; 

PE005 

PE-PH-oi/cs-2011 

Plaza Inca 

Hanan 

Hauk'aypata 

Plaza Inca Hanan 
Hauk'aypata/Plaza Inca Hanan 
Hauk'aypata/Plaza Inca 

Hanan Hauk'aypata, Plaza 

Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata- 
Qollasuyu, Plaza Inca Hanan 
Hauk'aypata- Kuntisuyu, Plaza 
Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata- 
Chinchaysuyu, Plaza Inca 

Hanan Hauk'aypata-Antisuyu 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 



Final Evaluation 













































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservaciór 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

TRAMO CUSCO - DESAGUADERO 

PE006 

PE-cD-02/cs- 

2011 

Portada 
Rumiqolqa - 
Ch’uspitakana 

Cusco-Desaguadero/ 

Cusco-Urcos/Portada 

Rumiqolqa-Ch’uspitacana, 

Ch'uspitacana-Andahuaylillas, 

Oropesa-Piñipampa 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

PE007 

PE-CD-03/C-2011 

Santa Cruz de 
Occobamba 

Norte 

Cusco-Desaguadero/U rcos- 
Combapata/Cusi pata-Santa 

Cruz de Occobamba Norte 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE008 

PE-cD-04/cs- 

2011 

Raqchi-Qquea 

Cusco-Desaguadero/ 
Combapata-La Raya/ 
Machaqmarka-Raqchi-Qquea 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

PE009 

PE-CD-05/C-2011 

Vilcanota-La 

Raya 

Cusco-Desaguadero/ 
Combapata-La Raya/ 
Vilcanota-La Raya 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE010 

pe-cd-o6/c-2oii 

Pancca-Buena 

Vista- 

Chuquibambilla 

Cusco-Desaguadero/La Raya- 
Ayaviri/Pancca-Buena Vista, 
Chuquibambilla-Qhesqa 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE011 

PE-CD-07/C-2011 

Colquejahua- 

Pacaje 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Ayaviri- 
Juliaca/Ventilla-Colquejahua, 
Colquejahua-Pacaje-Pukara 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE012 

pe-cd-o8/c-2oii 

Q’omer Moqo- 
Nicasio 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Ayaviri- 
Juliaca/Q'omer Moqo-Nicasio, 
Nicasio-Calapuja 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

PE013 

PE-cD-09/cs- 

2011 

Paucarcolla- 

Yanamayo 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juliaca- 
Puno/Paucarcolla-Yanamayo 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Final Evaluation 




























Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

<0 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

PE014 

PE-CD-10/C-2011 

Kancharani- 

Andenes 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Pu no- 
Juli/Yanamayo-Kancharani, 
Kancharani-Andenes, Andenes 
Jayllihuaya 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE015 

PE-CD-11/C-2011 

Jayllihuaya - 
Ichu 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Pu no- 
Juli/Jayllihuaya-lchu 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

PE016 

PE-CD-12/C-2011 

Cruz Pata-Ccaje 

Cusco - Desaguadero / 

Juli- Desaguadero /Juli-Cruz 
Pata-Ccaje, Cruz Pata-Ccaje- 
Sisipampa 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE017 

PE-CD-13/C-2011 

Sisipampa- 

Pomata 

Cusco-Desaguadero/ 

Juli-Desaguadero/Ccaje- 

Sisipampa-Pomata 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

PE018 

PE-CD-14/C-2011 

Pueblo Libre- 
Sajo-Chaca 

Chaca 

Cusco-Desaguadero/J uli- 

Desaguadero/Pomata-Chaca 

Chaca 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

PE019 

PE-CD-15/C-2011 

Arbolera-Parcco 
Chua Chua 

Cusco-Desaguadero/J uli- 
Desaguadero/Arbolera-Parcco 
Chua Chua 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 


TRAMO OLLANTAYTAMBO - LARES - VALLE LACCO 


PE020 

pe-ol-i6/cs-2oii 

Huacahuasi - 
Tambohuaylla 

Ollantaytambo-Lares- 
Valle Lacco/Huacahuasi- 
Choquecancha/ 

Patacancha-Huacahuasi, 
Huacahuasi-Machucucho 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

PE021 

PE-OL-17/C-2011 

Inca Chaka - 
Qollotayoc 

Ollantaytambo-Lares- 
Valle Lacco/Huacahuasi- 
Choquecancha/Machucucho- 
Choquecancha 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



Final Evaluation 










































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

PE022 

pe-ol-i8/cs-2oii 

Choquecancha 
- Killa 

Khawarina 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle 
Lacco/Choquecancha- 
Paucarpata/Choquecancha 
- Paucarpata 

++ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

PE023 

PE-0L-19/CS-2011 

Paucarpata- 

Ichuka 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle 
Lacco/Paucarpata-Walla/ 
Paucarpata-lchuca, Ichuca- 
Walla 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE024 

PE-OL-20/C-2011 

Walla- Kintama 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle 
Lacco/Walla-Churuqmayo/ 
Ichuca-Walla, Walla- Kintama 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE025 

pe-ol-2i/cs-2oii 

Tawis - Puente 
Ollanta 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle 
Lacco/Walla-Churuqmayo/ 
Kintama-Tawis, Tawis - Puente 
Ollanta 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


TRAMO VITKUS - CHOQUEQUIRAO 


PE026 

PE-vcH-22/cs- 

2011 

Vitkus-Abra 

Choqetakarpu 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Vitkus- 
Abra Choqetakarpu/Vitkus- 
Abra Choqetakarpu 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

PE027 

PE-vcH-23/cs- 

2011 

Inca Mach ay- 
Samarinapata 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Vitkus- 
Abra Choqetakarpu/lnca 
Mach'ay-Samarinapata 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE028 

PE-vcH-24/cs- 

2011 

Abra 

Choqetakarpu- 

Toroyoq 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra- 
Choqetakarpu-Choquequirao/ 
Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE029 

PE-vcH-25/cs- 

2011 

Toroyoq- 

Kutacoca 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra 

Choqetakarpu-Choquequirao/ 

Toroyoq-Kutacoca 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Final Evaluation 










































Profesional Skills 


No. serie Code 


Ñame AMP Section Subsection Ñame 


PE030 


PE-VCH-26/CS- 

2011 


Kutacoca- 

Choquequirao 


Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra 

Choqetakarpu-Choquequirao/ 

Kutacoca-Choquequirao 


PUENTE Q’ESWACHAKA 


PE031 

PE-PQ-27/C-2011 

Puente 

Q'eswachaka 

Quewe/Quewe-Winchiri/ 

Chiwuanquiri 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+++ 

TRAMO XAUXA - PAC HACA MAC 

PE032 

pe-xp-28/c-2oii 

Ipas Grande 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Xauxa- 
Masho/ Ninamachay - Pongo 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE033 

PE-XP-29/C-2011 

Quebrada 

Escalera 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ 
Xauxa-Masho/Quebrada 
Viscamachay- Quebrada 
Escalera, Quebrada Escalera - 
Yuraccancha 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

PE034 

pe-xp-3o/cs-2oii 

Portachuelo - 
Piticocha 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Xauxa - 
Masho, Masho - Huarochirí/ 
Portachuelo - Laguna 

Escalera, Laguna Escalera- 
Masho, Masho - Piticocha 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

PE035 

PE-XP-31/S-2011 

Pirca Pirca 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Masho - 
Huarochirí/ Masho - Piticocha 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

PE036 

PE-XP-32/C-2011 

Chiclla- 

Huarochirí 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Masho 
- Huarochirí/ San Juan de 
Tantaranche- Huarochirí 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

PE037 

PE-XP-33/CS-2011 

Cochahuayco - 
Chamana 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia 
- Cieneguilla/ Cacila Alto - 
Chillaco 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Final Evaluation 


























































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

PE038 

PE-XP-34/C-2011 

Canturilla - 
Nieve Nieve 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia 
- Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya - Santa 
Rosa de Chontay 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE039 

PE-XP-35/S-2011 

Nieve Nieve 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia 
- Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya - Santa 
Rosa de Chontay 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE040 

PE-XP-36/S-2011 

Anchucaya 
- Santa Rosa - 
Antivales 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia 
- Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya - Santa 
Rosa de Chontay, Santa Rosa 
de Chontay - Molle 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE041 

PE-XP-37/C-2011 

Chontay 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia 
- Cieneguilla/ Santa Rosa de 
Chontay - Molle 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE042 

PE-XP-38/S-2011 

Molle 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ 

Molle - Huarangal 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE043 

PE-XP-39/S-2011 

Huaycán de 
Cieneguilla 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ 

Molle - Huarangal 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

PE044; 

PE045; 

PE046 

pe-xp-4o/cs-2oii 

Pachacamac 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ 

Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ 
Quebrada Verde - Pachacamac 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 


TRAMO HUÁNUCO PAMPA - HUAMACHUCO 


PE047 


PE-HH-41/CS- 

2011 


Complejo 
Arqueológico 
Monumental 
de Huánuco 
Pampa 


Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Huánuco 
Pampa - Ayash/Huánuco 
Pampa - Huaricashash 



Final Evaluation 










































Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

<0 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

PE048 

PE-HH-42/cs- 

2011 

Huaricashash 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Huánuco 

Pampa - Ayash/Huánuco 

Pampa - Huaricashash 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE049 

PE-HH-43/cs- 

2011 

Inka Patsacan 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Huánuco 

Pampa - Ayash/Huaricashash 
- Isco 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE050 

PE-HH-44/cs- 

2011 

Quebrada 

Cashan - 
Taparaku 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Huánuco 

Pampa - Ayash/Tambo Chico 
-Taparaku 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE051 

PE-HH-45/cs- 

2011 

Tambo de Llata 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Huánuco 

Pampa - Ayash/Taparaku - 
Tambo de Llata 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE052 

PE-HH-46/cs- 

2011 

Inka Hamash - 
Rayan Patac 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Huánuco 

Pampa - Ayash/lnka Hamash 
- Ayash 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE053 

PE-HH-47/cs- 

2011 

Puente de 

Ayash - Tambo 
Jircan 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash - 
Canrash/Ayash -Taulli 

+ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE054 

PE-HH-48/cs- 

2011 

Wayno Patac 
-Taulli 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash - 
Canrash/Ayash -Taulli 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE055 

PE-HH-49/cs- 

2011 

Allpachaca - 
Tambillo 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash - 
Canrash/Taulli -Tambillo 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Final Evaluation 


























Profesional Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 

Section Subsection Ñame 

Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

PE056 

PE-HH-50/C-2011 

Tsuko Koto- 
Pincosh 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash - 
Canrash/Tambillo - Pincosh 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE057 

PE-HH-51/cs- 

2011 

Huaritambo - 
Ushnu 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash - 
Canrash/Cajay - Huaritambo, 
Huaritambo - Sharco 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE058 

PE-HH-52/cs- 

2011 

Cerro Jircancha 
- Cerro Torre 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash 
- Canrash/Otutococha - QÑ- 
HH-051 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE059 

PE-HH-53/cs- 

2011 

Maraycalla - 
Inca Misana 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Ayash - 
Canrash/QÑ-HH-051 - Inka 
Misana 

+ 

++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE060 

PE-HH-54/C-2011 

Canrash - 
Torrepampa 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Canrash 
- Villegas/Canrash - 
Torrepampa 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE061 

PE-HH-55/C-2011 

Moyabamba- 

Potocza 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Canrash 
-Villegas/Lomas de Huarin - 
Matacocha, Pomas - Potocsa 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE062 

PE-HH-56/cs- 

2011 

Cotocancha - 
Alturas de Torre 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Canrash - 
Villegas/Cotocancha - Alturas 
de Torre 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

PE063 

PE-HH-57/cs- 

2011 

Quinrraycueva 
- Pariachuco 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Villegas - Santa 
Clara deTulpo/Quinrraycueva 
- Pariachuco 

+ 

+ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Final Evaluation 
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mal Skills 


No. serie 

Code 

Ñame AMP 
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Conservation Theory 

Management 

Técnicas de conservación 

Conservation Techniques 

Interpretation 

Awareness 

Intangible Heritage 

Risks 

Técnicas de Monitoreo 

l S) 

<0 

Anthropology / 

Ethnography 

Orality 

Final Evaluation 

PE064 

PE-HH-58/cs- 

2011 

Pachachaca - 
Tauli 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/Villegas - Santa 
Clara de Tulpo/Pariachuco 
-Tauli 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


PE065 

PE-HH-59/cs- 

2011 

Escalerilla/Casa 
Blanca - Cerro 
Huaylillas / 
Cushuro 

Huánuco Pampa- 
Huamachuco/ Santa Clara 
deTulpo - Huamachuco/ 
Escalerilla, Casa Blanca - 
Cerro Huaylillas, Cushuro 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

TRAMO AYPATE - LAS PIRCAS 

n 

PE066 

pe-alp-6o/cs- 

2011 

Aypate 

Aypate-Las Pircas/Aypate- Las 
Pircas/ Aypate-El Arco 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+ 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

+++ 

q 




ZZ 

Red 


Cumple con los aspectos necesarios 

Green 

Necesita fortalecer áreas específicas 

Blue 

Requiere más formación general en todos los campos 




*** Conocimiento y experiencia asegurados 












** Conocimiento y experiancia parciales 












* En proceso de ser incorporados 








































































6 MONITORING 


•isr¿is£x« krik 

ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM 








m SS55$ 



6. MONITORING 


6.a KEY INDICATORS FOR MEASURING STATE OF CONSERVATION 



TABLE OF INDICATORS OF DETERIORARON QHAPAQÑAN 


STATE OF CONSERVATION 

Code Section / Subsection Ñame Length Km. 

Good Regular Bad 


AR-QG E-01/C-2011 

Santa Ana - Valle Colorado Subsection 

Quebrada Grande-Las escaleras Segment 

2,46 

0,04 

2,42 

0 

AR-SRT-02/CS-2011 

Santa Rosa de Tastil Potrero de Payogasta Subsection 

Santa Rosa de Tastil Segment 

0,548 

o,34 

0,2 

0 ! 

AR-ACHc-03/cs- 2011 

Abra de Chaupiyaco-Las Capillas Subsection 

18 

0 

18 

0 

AR-PPG-05/CS-2011 

Potrero de Payogasta - Los Graneros de la Poma Sub¬ 
section 

Las Peras-Sauzalito Segment 

3,094 

0 

3,09 

0 

ar-llu-o7/cs-2oii 

Complejo Ceremonial Volcán Llullail- laco Segment 

Complejo Ceremonial Volcán Llullaillaco Segment 

6,331 

0 

4,98 

i ,35 

ar-cac-o8/cs-2oii 

Complejo Arqueológico La Ciudacita Segment 

Complejo Arqueológico La Ciudacita Segment 

o,977 

0 

Cb 

00 

0 

0 

AR-PA-09/CS-2011 

Pucara del Aconquija Segment 

Pucara del Aconquija Segment 

o,93 

0,91 

0,02 

0 

AR-LCLP-io/cs-2011 

Los Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection 

Los Corrales-Las Pircas Subsection 

42 

26,9 

7,3 

7,8 

AR-ANC-13/CS-2011 

Angualasto-Colanguil Segment 

Angualasto-Colangu il Segment 

3,3M 

3,31 

0 

0 

AR-LLL-16/CS-2011 

Llano de los Leones Segment 

Llano de los Leones Segment 

0,228 

0,23 

0 

0 ! 

AR-CYSA-17/CS2011 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca Subsection 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-San Alberto Subsection 

39,62 

39,62 

0 

0 

ar-ran-i8/cs-2oii 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca. Segment Ran- chillos Sub¬ 
section 

0,801 

0,8 

0 

0 

ar-tam-i9/cs-2oii 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca Segment Tam- billitos Sub¬ 
section 

0,318 

0,32 

0 

0 

ar-pin-2o/cs-2oii 

Ciénaga de Yalguaraz-Puente del Inca. Segment Pu- ente del Inca 
Subsection 

0,224 

0,23 

0 

0 

Bo-Dv-oi/cs-2011 

Desaguadero- Guaqui 

DesaguaderoTitijoni Segment 

i ,5 

0 

o ,733 

0,767 

bo-dv-o2/cs-2oii 

Guaqui Tiwanacu -Tiwanacu Cantapa 

Tiwanacu Segment 

3,9 

"vl- 

00 

un 

1—1 

o ,937 

i ,379 
































BO-DV-03/CS-2011 

Cantapa-Yanamayu Alto 

Callamarka Apacheta Segment 

2,8 

0 

2.796 

0,004 

BO-DV-04/CS-2011 

Yanamuyu Alto-Viacha 

Quinsa Cruz Nata Segment 

0,5 

0 

0,074 

0,426 

CO-RP-oi-C-2oii 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Rumichaca Segment 

0.026 

0,026 

0 

0 

CO-RP-02-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

San Pedro Segment 

0.76 

o ,59 

0,17 

0 

CO-RP-03-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

La Cofradía Segment 

0.157 

o,i 57 

0 

0 

CO-RP-04-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

La Paz Segment 

0.907 

0,58 

0,287 

0,4 

CO-RP-05-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Chitarran Segment 

1.413 

i ,233 

0,18 

0 

CO-RP-o6-C-2on 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Rosal de Chapal Segment 

2.550 

2,47 

0,08 

0 

CO-RP-07-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Guapuscal bajo Segment 

6.443 

5,82 

o ,39 

0,233 

CO-RP-08-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Inantas Segment 

4.174 

4,o6 

0,04 

0,074 

CO-RP-09-C-2011 

Rumichaca - Pasto 

Los Ajos Segment 

0.197 

OA 97 

0 

0 

cH-ps-oi/c-2009 

Putre-Zapahuira Subsection 

Putre Sur Segment (Quebrada de Aroma-Socoroma Sector) 

3,92 

0,798 

3,123 

0 

CH-SS-02/CS-2009 

Socoroma Sur Segment (Socoroma-Tantalcollo Sector) 

443 

0,768 

3,662 

0 

CH-SS-03/CS-2009 

Socoroma Sur Segment (Tantalcollo-Zapahuira Sector) 

3,34 


3 , 34 i 

0 

CH-SS-04/S-2009 

Socoroma Sur Segment (Cólicas de Zapahuira Sector) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CH-1N-05/CS-2009 

Incahuasi-Lasana Subsection 

Incahuasi Norte Segment (Tambo Incahuasi - Incahuasi Norte 

Sector) 

445 

0 

4,151 

0 

CH-1N-06/CS-2009 

Incahuasi Norte Segment (Incahuasi Norte - Lasaña Norte Sector) 

3,36 

0 

3,36 

0 

CH-LN-07/CS-2009 

Lasaña Norte Segment (Lasaña Norte - Los Chorros Sector) 

3,61 

0 

3,61 

0 

CH-LN-08/CS-2009 

Lasaña Norte Segment (Los Chorros - Bajada Lasaña Sector) 

3,83 

0 

3,83 

0 

CH-LN-09/CS-2009 

Lasaña Norte Segment (Bajada Lasaña - Lasaña Sector) 

3,84 

0 

3,84 

0 

ch-ct-io/cs-2oio 

Cupo-Catarpe Subsection 

Cupo-Topain Segment 

4,95 

0 

4,953 

0 

cH-TN-n/cs-2009 

Turi Norte Segment 

3,59 

2,316 

i ,277 

0 

CH-CN-12/CS-2009 

Catarpe Norte Segment 

4,28 

0 

4,283 

0 

CH-CS-13/CS-2010 

Camar-Peine Subsection 

Camar Sur Segment (Tambo de Camar- Llano Camar Sector) 

3,35 

0 

1,326 

2024 

CH-CS-14/C-2010 

Camar Sur Segment (Llano Camar- Camar Sur Sector) 

5,94 

0 

5 , 94 i 

0 

CH-CS-15/CS-2010 

Camar Sur Segment (Camar Sur- Pampa Algarrobilla Sector) 

3,72 

0 

0,38 

3 , 34 i 

ch-cs-i6/cs-2oio 

Camar Sur Segment (Pampa Algarrobilla - Peine Norte Sector) 

3,04 

0 

0 

3,04 

CH-PN-17/CS-2010 

Peine Norte Segment (Peine Norte-Tambillo Verde Sector) 

5,08 

0 

0 

5,08 

ch-pn-i8/cs-2oio 

Peine Norte Segment (Tambillo Verde Peine Sector) 

3,04 

0 

2,151 

0,89 






















































CH-PR-19/C-2010 

Portal del Inca-Finca Chañaral Subsection 

Portal del Inca - Río de La Sal Segment (Portal del Inca - Llano San 
Juan Sector) 

5,61 

0 

5,61 

0 

CH-PR-20/CS-2010 

Portal del Inca - Río de La Sal Segment (Llano San Juan-Llanada San 
Juan Sector) 

3,65 

0 

3,65 

0 

CH-PR-21/C-2010 

Portal del Inca - Río de La Sal Segment (Llanada San Juan-Quebrada 
la sal Sector) 

2,59 

0 

2,591 

0 

CH-PR-22/C-2010 

Portal del Inca - Río de La Sal Segment (Quebrada la sal -Tambo la 
Sal Sector) 

2,92 

0 

2,923 

0 

CH-PR-23/CS-2010 

Portal del Inca - Río de La Sal Segment (Tambo la Sal Sector) 

3,28 

0 

3,28 

0 

CH-RP-24/CS-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Tambo el Jardín - Cuesta 
Topon Azul Sector) 

1,46 

0 

1,461 

0 

CH-RP-25/C-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Cuesta Topon Azul Llano 
de Topon Azul Sector) 

2,33 

0 

2,33 

0 

CH-RP-26/S-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Llano de Topon Azul Sierra 
Caballo Muerto Sector) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CH-RP-27/S-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Sierra Caballo Muerto- 
Llano del Inca Norte Sector) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CH-RP-28/CS-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Llano del inca Norte-Sierra 
Caballo Muerto Oeste Sector) 

3,45 

0 

3452 

0 

CH-RP-29/CS-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Sierra Caballo Muerto 

Oeste - Llano del inca Sur Sector) 

3,33 

0 

3,333 

0 

CH-RP-30/CS-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Llano del inca Sur -Cerro 
Bonete Sector) 

3,44 

0 

344 

0 

CH-RP-31/CS-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Cerro Bonete - Cerro 

Vicuña Sector) 

3,82 

0 

3,821 

0 

CH-RP-32/CS-2010 

Río de La Sal - Pampa del Inca Segment (Cerro Vicuña- Quebrada la 
Tuna Sector) 

3,82 

0 

3,821 

0 

CH-PF-33/CS-2010 

Pampa del Inca-Finca de Chañaral Segment (Quebrada la tuna-Casa 
de Domeyko Sector) 

4,21 

0 

4,211 

0 

CH-PF-34/CS-2010 

Pampa del Inca-Finca de Chañaral Segment (Casa de Domeyko - 
Finca Chañaral Sector) 

1,56 

0 

1,564 

0 

EC-PP-18/CS-2011 


PAREDONES-PAREDONES 

o ,55 


0 

0 

EC-LL-16/CS-2011 


LLAVIUCO - LLAVIUCO 

0,50 


0 

0 

EC-PTB-03/CS-2011 


PULCAS-TROYAB 

2,41 


0 

0 

EC-AI-I1/CS-2OII 

ACHUPALLAS - INGAPIRCA 


32,51 


0 

0 

EC-PTA-02/CS-2011 


PULCAS-TROYA A 

2,38 

0 

0 

2,38 

EC-LQ-05/C-2011 


LA PAZ - QUEBRADA TUPALA 

0,70 

0 

0 

0,70 

EC-ME-04/CS-2011 


MARISCAL SUCRE - ELTAMBO 

1,18 

0 

0 

1,18 














































EC-BP-22/C-2011 


BOTIJA - PAQUI 

3,33 

0 

3,33 

0 

EC-HH-19/C-2011 


HIERBA BUENA - HIERBA BUENA 

i ,39 

O 

i ,39 

0 

EC-SASA-2o/CS-2oh 


SAN ANTONIO - SAN ANTONIO 

0,63 

0 

0,63 

0 

EC-QS-26/CS-2oii 

QUEBRADA HUATUCHI - PLAZA DEL INCA - LAS 
ARADAS 


2 i ,35 

0 

2 i ,35 

0 

EC-CQ-09/CS-2011 


CAMPANA PUCARA - QUITOLOMA 

4,01 

0 

4,01 

0 

EC-CT-23/CS-2011 


CERRO CARAGSHILLO - CAÑARO - TUNCARTA 

5,36 

0 

5,36 

0 

EC-CR-14/CS-2011 


CERRO COJITAMBO (LOMA CURIQUINGA) - COJITAMBO 

1,31 

0 

i, 3 i 

0 

EC-CV-25/CS-2011 


CIUDADELA - VINOYACU GRANDE 

3,66 

0 

3,66 

0 

EC-SL-28/CS-2011 


SAN JOSE - LLAMACANCHI - LAS LIMAS 

12,56 

0 

12,56 

0 

EC-MM-17/CS-2011 


MAMAMAG - MAMAMAG 

0,83 

0 

0,83 

0 

EC-PL-15/C-2011 


PACCHAMAMA - LLACAO 

0,61 

0 

0,61 

0 

EC-SS-2i/CS2oii 


SANTA MARTHA - SANTA MARTHA 

0,17 

0 

0,17 

0 

EC-N P-io/CS-2011 


NAGSICHE - PANZALEO 

1,11 

0 

1,11 

0 

EC-EH-13/CS-2011 


EL TAMBO - HONORATO VÁSQUEZ 

1,58 

0 

00 

un 

H 

0 

EC-JC-07/CS-2011 


JUAN MONTALVO - CABUYAL 

4 A 9 

0 

4 A 9 

0 

ec-lc-o6/c-2oii 


LOMA VIRGEN - CHIQUITO 

1,27 

0 

1,27 

0 

ec-pc-o8/cs-2oii 


PIMAN - CARANQUI 

1,01 

0 

1,01 

0 

EC-0L-24/CS-2011 


OÑACAPA - LOMA DE PAILA (ZARZA) 

1,50 

0 

1,50 

0 

EC-JP-27/C-2011 


JIMBURA- PUENTE ROTO 

2,17 

0 

2,17 

0 

EC-R-01/C-2011 


RUMICHACA 

0,02 

0 

0,02 

0 

EC-PGPC-12/C2011 


PALCAÑAN GRANDE - PALCAÑAN CHICO 

5,97 

0 

5,97 

0 

PE-PH-oi/cs-2011 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata 

2 > 39 1 9 (*) 

2,3919 

0 

0 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk’aypata-Qollasuyu 

o ,97 

0 

0 

o ,97 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata- Kuntisuyu 

o ,99 

0,04 

o ,95 

0 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata-Chinchaysuyu 

0,7 

0 

0,70 

0 

Plaza Inca Hanan Hauk'aypata-Antisuyu 

1,06 

0,94 

0,12 

0 

pe-cd-o2/cs-2oii 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Cusco-Urcos/Portada Ru- 
miqoIqa-Ch’uspitacana, Ch’uspitacana-Anda- huaylillas, 
Oropesa-Pimpampa 

Portada Rumiqolqa - Ch’uspitakana 

2,73 

0 

0 

2,73 ! 

PE-CD-03/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Urcos-Combapata/Cusipa- ta-San- 
ta Cruz de Occobamba Norte 

Santa Cruz de Occobamba Norte 

i ,35 

0 

0 

i ,35 

PE-CD-04/CS-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Combapata-La Raya/Mach- aqmar- 
ka-Raqchi-Qquea 

Raqchi-Qquea 

2,54 

0 

1,17 

i ,37 









































PE-CD-05/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Combapata-La Raya/Vilca- nota-La 
Raya 

Vilcanota-La Raya 

0,85 

O 

0 

0,85 

PE-CD-o6/C-20ii 

Cusco-Desaguadero/La Raya-Ayaviri/Panc- ca-Buena 

Vista, Chuquibambilla-Qhesqa 

Pancca-Buena Vista-Chuquibambilla 

11,23 

O 

0 

11,23 

PE-CD-07/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Ayaviri-Juliaca/Ventil- la-Colqueja- 
hua, Colquejahua-Pacaje-Pukara 

Colquejahua-Pacaje 

1,81 

0 

0 

1,81 

PE-CD-o8/C-20ii 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Ayaviri-Juliaca/Q’omer Moqo-Nica- 
sio, Nicasio-Calapuja 

Q’omer Moqo-Nicasio 

13,69 

0 

0 

13,69 

PE-CD-09/CS-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juliaca-Puno/Paucarcol- la-Yana- 
mayo 

Paucarcolla-Yanamayo 

9> 2 5 

0 

0 

9,25 

PE-CD-io/C-2oii 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Puno-Juli/Yanamayo-Kan- charani, 
Kancharani-Andenes, Andenes Jaylli- huaya 

Kancharani-Andenes 

1,24 

0 

0 

1,24 

PE-CD-11/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Puno-Juli/Jayllihuaya-lchu 

Jayllihuaya - Ichu 

i ,77 

0 

1,76 

0,01 

PE-CD-12/C-2011 

Cusco - Desaguadero /Jul¡— Desaguadero /Juli-Cruz 
Pata-Ccaje, Cruz Pata-Ccaje-Sisipampa 

Cruz Pata-Ccaje 

2 ,33 

0 

0 

2,33 

PE-CD-13/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juli-Desaguadero/Ccaje-Si- sipam- 
pa-Pomata 

Sisipampa-Pomata 

2 ,73 

0 

0 

2,73 

PE-CD-14/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juli-Desaguadero/Poma- ta-Chaca 
Chaca 

Pueblo Libre-Sajo-Chaca Chaca 

4,63 

0 

0 

4,63 

PE-CD-15/C-2011 

Cusco-Desaguadero/Juli-Desaguadero/Arbol- era-Parc- 
co Chua Chua 

Arbolera-Parcco Chua Chua 

2,24 

0 

0 

2,24 

pe-ol-i6/cs-2oii 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Huacahua- si-Cho- 
quecancha/Patacancha-Huacahuasi, Huacahuasi-Ma- 
chucucho 

Huacahuasi -Tambohuaylla 

3,74 

0 

0 

3,74 

PE-OL-17/C-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Huacahua- si-Choque- 
cancha/Machucucho-Choquecancha 

Inca Chaka - Qollotayoc 

1,13 

0 

0 

1,13 

pe-ol-i8/cs-2oii 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Choquecan- cha-Pau- 
carpata/Choquecancha - Paucarpata 

Choquecancha - Killa Khawarina 

4,97 

0 

0 

4,97 

PE-0L-19/CS-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Paucarpa- ta-Walla/ 
Paucarpata-lchuca, Ichuca-Walla 

Paucarpata-lchuka 

18,646 

0 

0,006 

18,64 

PE-OL-20/C-2011 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Walla-Churuq- mayo/ 
Ichuca-Walla, Walla- Kintama 

Walla- Kintama 

5,46 

0 

0 

5,46 

pe-ol-2i/cs-2oii 

Ollantaytambo-Lares-Valle Lacco/Walla-Churuq- mayo/ 
Kintama-Tawis,Tawis - Puente Ollanta 

Tawis - Puente Ollanta 

24,78 

0 

0 

24,78 

pe-vch-22/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Vitkus-Abra Choqetakar- pu/Vit- 
kus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

Vitkus-Abra Choqetakarpu 

15,86 

0 

1,02 

14,84 

pe-vch-23/cs-2oii 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Vitkus-Abra Choqetakar- pu/lnca 
Mach’ay-Samarinapata 

Inca Mach ay-Samarinapata 

2,433 

0 

2,35 

0,083 



























PE-VCH-24/CS-2011 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra-Choqetakarpu-Cho- que- 
quirao/Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 

Abra Choqetakarpu-Toroyoq 

5,566 

0,056 

i ,55 

3,96 

PE-VCH-25/CS-2011 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra Choqetakarpu-Cho- que- 
quirao/Toroyoq-Kutacoca 

Toroyoq-Kutacoca 

8,46 

0 

0,56 

7,9 

PE-VCH-26/CS-20U 

Vitkus-Choquequirao/Abra Choqetakarpu-Cho- que- 
quirao/Kutacoca-Choquequirao 

Kutacoca-Choquequirao 

10,24 

0,4 

5,82 

4,02 

PE-PQ-27/C-2011 

Quewe/Quewe-Winchiri/Chiwuanquiri 

Puente Q eswachaka 

0,042 

0 

0,042 

0 

PE-XP-28/C-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Xauxa-Masho/ Ninamachay- Pongo 

Ipas Grande 

1,1 

0 

O 

1,1 

PE-XP-29/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Xauxa-Masho/Quebrada Viscam- 
achay- Quebrada Escalera, Quebrada Escalera - Yura- 
ccancha 

Quebrada Escalera 

3 , 9 i 

0 

3,6o 

0,31 

PE-XP-3o/CS-2on 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Xauxa - Masho, Masho - Huaro- 
chin /Portachuelo - Laguna Escalera, Laguna Escalera 
- Masho, Masho - Piticocha 

Portachuelo - Piticocha 

16,27 

o ,35 

13,01 

2,91 

PE-XP-3i/S-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Masho - Huarochiri / Masho - 
Piticocha 

Pirca Pirca 

0 

0 

55-115 (*) 

PE-XP-32/C-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Masho - Huarochiri / San Juan de 
Tantaranche- Huarochiri 

Chiclla-Huarochiri 

2,39 

0 

1,78 

0,61 

PE-XP-33/CS-20U 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Cacila Alto 
- Chillaco 

Cochahuayco - Chamana 

5,3 

0,50 

2,27 

2,53 

PE-XP-34/C-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya - 
Santa Rosa de Chontay 

Canturilla - Nieve Nieve 

1,63 

0 

1,63 

0 

PE-XP-35/S-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya - 
Santa Rosa de Chontay 

Nieve Nieve 

3,22 

0 

3,22 

0 

PE-XP-36/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Sisicaya - 
Santa Rosa de Chontay, Santa Rosa de Chontay - Molle 

Anchucaya - Santa Rosa - Antivales 

0 

0 

89.161 (*) 

PE-XP-37/C-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Antioquia - Cieneguilla/ Santa Rosa 
de Chontay - Molle 

Chontay 

i ,43 

0 

1,01 

0,42 

PE-XP-38/S-2011 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ Molle - 
Huarangal 

Molle 

0 

0 

10.255 (*) 

PE-XP-39/S-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ Molle - 
Huarangal 

Huaycán de Cieneguilla 

0 

32.806 (*) 

0 

PE-XP-4o/CS-2oii 

Xauxa-Pachacamac/ Cieneguilla - Pachacamac/ Quebra¬ 
da Verde - Pachacamac 

Pachacamac 

1,23 

0 

0,87 

0,36 

PE- H H -41/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- pa - 
Ayash/Huánuco Pampa - Huaricashash 

Complejo Arqueológico Monumental de Huánuco Pampa 

9 ,i 5 

0 

4,75 

4,4 

PE-HH-42/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- pa - 
Ayash/Huánuco Pampa - Huaricashash 

Huaricashash 

0,25 

0 

0,25 

0 

PE-HH-43/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- pa - 
Ayash/Huaricashash - Isco 

Inka Patsacan 

i ,47 

0 

0,25 

1,22 
































PE-HH-44/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- pa - 
Ayash/Tambo Chico-Taparaku 

Quebrada Cashan -Taparaku 

1,6 

0 

0 

1,6 

PE-HH-45/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- pa - 
Ayash/Taparaku-Tambo de Llata 

Tambo de Llata 

4,82 

0 

3,07 

i ,75 

PE-HH-46/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Huánuco Pam- pa - 
Ayash/lnka Hamash-Ayash 

Inka Hamash - Rayan Patac 

4,65 

0 

2,63 

2,02 

PE-HH-47/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/ 

Ayash -Taulli 

Puente de Ayash - Tambo Jircan 

1,89 

0,08 

1,81 

0 

PE- H H -48/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/ 

Ayash -Taulli 

Wayno Patac-Taulli 

3 >77 

0,10 

3,26 

0,41 

PE-HH-49/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/ 

Taulli -Tambillo 

Allpachaca -Tambillo 

2,7 

0,08 

2,22 

0,40 

PE-HH-50/C-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/Tam- 
billo - Pincosh 

Tsuko Koto- Pincosh 

2,99 

0,24 

2,45 

0,30 

PE-HH-51/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/Cajay 
- Huaritambo, Huaritambo - Sharco 

Huaritambo - Ushnu 

6,45 

0 

0,67 

5,78 

PE-HH-52/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/Otu- 
tococha - QÑ-HH-051 

Cerro Jircancha - Cerro Torre 

2,63 

0,66 

i ,5 

o ,47 

PE-HH-53/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Ayash - Can- rash/QÑ- 
HH-051 - Inka Misana 

Maraycalla- Inca Misana 

2,72 

0,10 

2,62 

0 

PE-HH-54/C-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Canrash - Ville- gas/ 
Canrash -Torrepampa 

Canrash - Torrepampa 

3,74 

0,24 

i ,34 

2,16 

PE-HH-55/C-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Canrash - Villegas/Lo¬ 
mas de Huarin - Matacocha, Pomas - Potocsa 

Moya ba m ba- Potocza 

4,61 

0,07 

2,49 

2,05 

PE-HH-56/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Canrash - Ville- gas/ 
Cotocancha - Alturas de Torre 

Cotocancha - Alturas de Torre 

10,44 

0 

5,99 

4,45 

PE-HH-57/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Villegas - Santa Clara 
de Tulpo/Quinrraycueva - Pariachuco 

Quinrraycueva - Pariachuco 

5,56 

0 

3,67 

1,89 

PE-HH-58/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/Villegas - Santa Clara 
de Tulpo/Pariachuco - Tauli 

Pachachaca-Tauli 

2,41 

0 

1,69 

0,72 

PE-HH-59/CS-2011 

Huánuco Pampa-Huamachuco/ Santa Clara deTulpo - 
Huamachuco/Escalerilla, Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas, 
Cushuro 

Escalerilla/Casa Blanca - Cerro Huaylillas / Cushuro 

3,94 

0,27 

3 ,i 7 

o ,5 

PE-ALP-60/CS-2011 

Aypate-Las Pircas/Aypate- Las Pircas/ Aypate-El Arco 

Aypate 

1,18 

0 

0 

1,18 

* Areas are measured 
¡n ha. 
































6.b ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR MONITORING THE PROPERTY ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM - QHAPAQ NAN 


CONSERVATION SYSTEM QHAPAQÑAN - ARGENTINA 

Regulatory 

framework 

International 

LEVEL 

Representation of the country before the International Council of Qhapaq Ñan 



Advisory Bodies 

Technical bodies 



Political bodies 

LAW 25743 

National 

National Institute 
of Latín American 
Anthropology and 
Thought 


MINISTRIES 

SECRETARIAT OF CULTURE OFTHE NATION 



LAW 12665 

National 

National Commission 
on Museums and 
Historie Monuments 
and Sites 





Provincial 








Ministry 

Ministry 

Ministry 

Ministry 

Ministry 

Ministry 

Ministry 



Culture Secretariat 
Provi n ce 1 

Culture Secre¬ 
tariat 
Province 2 

Culture Secre¬ 
tariat 
Province 3 

Culture Secre¬ 
tariat 
Province 4 

Culture Secretariat 
Province 5 

Culture Secretariat 
Province 6 

Culture Secretariat 
Province 7 



Heritage Department 
Province 1 

Heritage De¬ 
partment 
Province 1 

Heritage De¬ 
partment 
Province 1 

Heritage Depart¬ 
ment 

Province 1 

Heritage Depart¬ 
ment 

Province 1 

Heritage Depart¬ 
ment 

Province 1 

Heritage Department 
Province 1 







CONSERVATION SYSTEM QHAPAQÑAN - BOLIVIA 

Regulatory framework 

LEVEL 

Representation of the country before the International Council of Qhapaq Ñan 



Advisory Bodies 

Technical bodies 

Political bodies 

CPE 

National 

MINISTRYOF CUL¬ 
TURES OF BOLIVIA 



R M 082/97 of 1997 

National 

NATIONAL UNITOF 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND 

MUSEUMS 

Government of La Paz 
Departmental Council 
of Cultural Heritage 
(CDPC). 

MINISTRYOF CULTURES 

(representative ofthe Heritage Directorate) 
(representative ofthe National Institute of Ar- 
chaeology UDAM) 

GOVERNMENT OF LA PAZ 
MUNICIPALITY OF LA PAZ 
MUNICIPALITIES OFCOROICO, DESAGUA¬ 
DERO, GUAQUI, TIWANAKU, LAJA VIACHA 



QHAPAQ ÑAN MANAGEMENT UNIT 



Board of Di rectors 

FRAMEWORK LAW 
ON AUTONOMIES of 
20 July 2010 

Departmental 

Governor of La Paz or Delegate. 
Representativas of the municipalities 
in the región of QÑ. Representative of 
the Indigenous Communities. 
President ofthe University of San 
Andrés or Delegate. 

Minister of Culture or Delegate. 

Director of UDAM or Delegate. 

Governor of La Paz or Delegate. 

Representativas ofthe QÑ región. 

Representative ofthe Indigenous Communities 

President ofthe University of San Andrés or Delegate. 

















CONSERVATION SYSTEM QHARAQÑAN - CHILE 

Regulatory framework 

LEVEL 

Representation ofthe country beforethe International Council of Qhapaq Ñan 


Advisory Bodies 

Technical bodies 

Political bodies 

International Letters, Conventions and Criteria 

International 

ICOMOS, ICROM 

CMN 

QÑ Scientific Com- 
mittee 

Law 17,288 of 2010 and (Regulation on Archae- 
ology) 

Supreme Decree No. 484 of 1990 

National 

National Centre of Preservation and Restoration (CNCR) 

Council of National Mon¬ 
uments (CMN), Ministry of 
Public Works (MOP), Arts and 
Culture Council 

National QÑ Commit- 
tee ¡n Chile 

Declaration of Historical Monuments 
Regulatory land use plans 

Regional/ Commu- 
nity 

CMN, Directorate of Architecture, DA-MOP, Public 
Works Department (DOM) and UNIVERSITIES 

CMN, CNCR, DA-MOP, CNCA 

QÑ Regional Manage¬ 
ment Units ¡n Chile 







Conservation Plan for Qhapaq Ñan ¡n Chile 


Local 


CMN, DA-MOP and UNIVERSITIES 


CMN, Communities 


Local Management 
Unit 



























aff ^ 
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CONSERVATION SYSTEM Q HAPAQÑAN - COLOMBIA 


Legal Framework 

International LEVEL 

Representation of the country before the International Council of Qhapaq Ñan 



Advisory Bodies 

Technical bodies 

Political bodies 

Law 1185 oí 2008 

National 

National Council of Cultural Heritage 
(CNPC) 



Decree 2406 of 2005 

National 

Intersectoral Commission for World 
Heritage 

MINISTRYOF CULTURE 
(representative ofthe Directorate 
of Heritage) 

ICANH 

(representative ofthe Colombian 
Institute of Anthropology and 
History) 


Law 1185 of 2008 

Departmental 

Departmental Council for Cultural 
Heritage (CDPC) 

MINISTRY 



Technical Secretary (University of Nariño Team) 



QHAPAQÑAN MANAGEMENT UNIT 



Board of Directors 

Management 

Currently managed by the Depart- 
mental Assembly and the Munici¬ 
pal Councils. 

Department/ local 

Minister of Culture and Delegate. 

Director of 1 CANH and Delegate. 

Governor of Nariño and Delegate. 

Representatives of the Municipalities ¡n the QÑ región. 

Representativos Indigenous Communities. 

Representatives Rural Communities. 

President ofthe University of Nariño and Delegate. 
















CONSERVATION SYSTEM QHAPAQÑAN - ECUADOR 


Legal Framework 

International LEVEL 

Representaron ofthe country before the International Council of Qhapaq Ñan 

International Conventions and Treaties ac- 
cepted by Ecuador 

International 

Political bodies 

Advisory Bodies 

Technical bodies 

Political Constitution 2008 

National 

Coordinating Ministry of Heritage 

Executive Decree 117A-2007 



Codified Cultural Heritage Law, Official reg¬ 
ister 465- 2004 Regulation on the Cultural 
Heritage Law 

Executive Decree 2733 Official Register 787 - 
1984 

National 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs Trade and Integration 

National Risk Management 
Secretariat 

National Institute of Cultur¬ 
al Heritage 
Autonomous and De¬ 
centralized Governments 

Ministry of Culture 
National Institute of Cul¬ 
tural Heritage 
Autonomous and De¬ 
centralized Governments 
(GADS) 
Municipalities 

Lawon the Protection and Preservation ofthe 
Inca Road 

Code 2005-018 

National 


(GADS) 

Municipalities 

Penal Code 

National 

National Risk Management Secretariat 
Executive Decree 

Official Register 294-2007 





TECHNICAL SECRETARY (INPC) 

Organic code of territorial organizaron 
Autonomous and decentralized 

_• 1 •_ j.__ 

Local 

DIRECTORATE OF CONSERVATION (INPC) 


Organic code of territorial organizaron 
Autonomous and decentralized 
Official Register 303-2010 


Local 


COMMUNITY 









<" 

W' " 



CONSERVATION SYSTEM QHAPAQÑAN - 

PERU 


Legal Framework 

International LEVEL 

Representation ofthe country before the International Council of Qhapaq Ñan 



Advisory Bodies 

Technical bodies 

Political bodies 

International letters, Conventions and 
Criteria 

International 

ICOMOS, ICROM 

Ministry of Culture 

QÑ Scientific Committee 

Law 28296. Law on Cultural Heritage 

National 




Law 28260, Law reinforcing DS Law 031- 
ED-2001 

National 

National Commission Qhapaq Ñan 

Ministry of Culture 

Qhapaq Ñan programme 

National Commission Qhapaq Ñan 

DS 031-ED-2001 

Regional 





Provincial 


DS 031-ED-2001 
DS 035-ED-2001 
DS-039-ED-2001 


District 


Regional Commission Qhapaq Ñan 


Regional Offices of Culture 


Regional Commission Qhapaq Ñan 

















6.C RESULTS OF THE PREVIOUS REPORTING EXERCISE 


Since 2005 the six States Parties discussed and set up the common guidelines for conservation. Each country has included national previous information 
into the common methodology adopted officially by the national secretariats. 

GUIDELINES FOR THE CONSERVATION OF THE ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM - QHAPAQ ÑAN 1 

1 The proposals are based on a series of international documents of a regulatory nature, including: International Charter for the Conservation and Restoration of Monuments Mexican Charter for the Defence of Cultural Heritage 
Charter for the Conservation of Sites of Cultural Relevance International Charter for the Protection and Management of the Archaeological Heritage ICOMOS Declaration marking the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Charter of Human 
Rights Universal Declaration on Cultural Diversity INAH Guidelines for Opening up Archaeological Sites Guidelines for Archaeological Heritage Conservation Honduras INAH Guidelines for Opening up Archaeological Sites in México. 
Also taken into account were recognised texts from a similar universe belonging to the current body of literature regarding archaeological conservation and strategic planning in the field of heritage management. 


The Conservation, Management and Improvement of Qhapaq Ñan must: 

a. Respond to planned cultural, educational, economic and tourist initia- 
tives that contribute to sustainable development in the región, and particu- 
larlytothe most disadvantaged local populations. 

b. Give rise to a conservation plan that integrates the technical instruments 
and applicable institutional, national and international regulations, as well 
as specific programmes geared towards research, conservation, public use, 
dissemination and local capacity-building. 

c. Promote the preservation of its valúes attached to a System of community 
conciliation and participation with short, médium and long-term impact. 

d. Promote the continuity of the research potential of cultural resources 
for different disciplines, such as archaeology, anthropology, history, ecology, 
etc. 

e. Be the product of a joint evaluation by specialists in different professions, 
based on the following parameters: 

• Scientific importance of the segment or site on a regional or nation¬ 
al level in terms of its uniqueness, representativeness, authenticity and 
historicity; 

• Cultural importance of the segment or site based on the meanings, as- 
sociations and uses assigned to it by interested social actors; 


• Integrity and authenticity of the segment or site in relation to its poten¬ 
tial forthe understanding, presentation and interpretation of its cultural 
valúes; 

• Stability of the physical components as well as social and natural envi- 
ronments in relation to impact of public visits; 

• Ownership status of the land occupied by the archaeological monu¬ 
ments and possible regularisation; 

• Availability of access roads; 

• Technical, administrative, research and conservation capacity to handle 
the operation of the segments and sites; 

• Consideration of the impact of the opening up of the segment or site 
within the scope of local development. 

f. Coordínate the links, complementarity and responsibility of various actors 
in different areas, including the following: 

• Interdisciplinary collaboration among administrators, archaeologists, 
archaeological curators, architectural restorers, conservationist restor- 
ers, museographers, and other professionals from technical, operative, 
administrative and management bodies. 

• Cooperation between different government agencies (national, regional 
and local), as well as civil, religious, military and traditional authorities. 









• Involvement of surrounding communities, users and other interested 
or affected people. 

• The working relationship between these parties must be based on re- 
spect for their respective objectives, areas of competence and exper- 
tise, as well as constant dialogue, analysis, discussion, negotiation, un- 
derstanding and commitment. Responsibilities should be shared and 
agreed and functions should be distributed, thereby avoiding the dupli¬ 
caron of efforts and promoting the eflñciency, effectiveness and optimi- 
sation of resources. Consensus should be sought in decision-making in 
orderto ensure the integrated conservation of cultural heritage. 

g. Promote valuation of the heritage and its integration into a social utility 
scheme, preferably of a cultural and educational nature, and contribute to 
the social development of the communities to which they belong. 


h. Based on professional and legal principies, which implies that actions 
must: 

• Have one person in charge, who must be a professional in the area of 
decision-making or implementing decisions, as appropriate. 

• Be consistent with applicable laws and regulations and adhere to the 
code of professional ethics. 

• Have the authorisation of the competent authorities, following the ap- 
proval procedures. 

• Be monitored and controlled by the competent authorities. 

i. Meet a set of general requirements, and therefore must: 

• Not affect or jeopardise the health of the conservationists or users of the 
cultural heritage. 

• Be of an ecological nature, and therefore not threaten or pollute the 
environment. 

• Be sustainable, that is, be adaptable to the existing socio-economic and 
technological conditions and not jeopardise the resources of the future. 

• Support the creation or strengthening of human resources. 

• Respect the cultural diversity of users of the heritage and contribute to 
their social and human development. 

j. Foster the continuity and sustainability of the conservation initiative by 
ensuring human, financial and material resources, the proper functioning 
of Services, cióse supervisión of projects, follow-up of exploration, excava¬ 
ron, museum and architectural restoration projects. 

k. Consider the desirability of preserving intact, total or partially, a number 
of heritage sites and elements so that research and conservation of these can 
benefit from the advantages of advancements in technology and knowledge 
in the future. These archaeological, historical, anthropological, ecological 
and conservation sites must be protected and preventive maintenance and 
monitoring strategies implemented in order to ensure their safeguarding. 


PRINCIPLES AND CRITERIA FOR THE CONSERVATION OF THE ANDEAN ROAD SYSTEM - QHAPAQ ÑAN 2 


The conservation of the valúes and material aspects associated with the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System will be based on an integrated visión that complies 
with the following principies and criteria: 

2 Excerpt from the document “Diagnóstico sobre el Estado de Situación del Qhcipaq Ñan in Chile, componente de Conservación de Bienes Culturales” (Diagnosis of the Statement of Condition of Qhapaq Ñan in 


Chile, part of Cultural Heritage Conservation, Infracon S.A. Consultancy and conservation expertsTenoch Medi 

a. PRINCIPLE OF STABILITY 

Decisions made will enhance the stability of the heritage components which, at 

tangible. In order to do this, the following criteria must be taken into account: 

• Criterion of Knowledge. The conservation procedures will be based on 
an extensive and documented knowledge of the construction of the 
heritage elements of Qhapaq Ñan, paying particular attention to their 
constitutive materials, building techniques, their use throughout time, 
as well as their informative potential and significance. 

• Criterion of Care. Permanent care of the heritage will be the most im- 
portant factor in its conservation and therefore priority will be given to 
preventive actions and maintenance, as these guarantee the long-term 
conservation ofthe heritage. In this respect, it is necessary to encourage 
the revitalisation ofthe traditional Systems of maintenance, repair, use 
and management. 

b. PRINCIPLE OF INTEGRITY 


na and Isabel Medina. Revised and supplemented by Qhapaq Ñan Technical Unit in Chile. 

their respective levels, make the significance and relevance of Qhapaq Ñan 

• Criterion of Compatibility. Direct conservation treatments will promote 
the use of materials and techniques that are compatible with those used 
for building the original heritage. In this respect, consideration must be 
given to recovering traditional building techniques. 

• Criterion of Re-treatability. The conservation procedures will enable the 
different parts ofthe heritage to be addressed in the future, whether for 
the purpose of carrying out progressive treatments, optimising proce¬ 
dures or applying alternative techniques. 


All decisions will seek to maintain the integrity of Qhapaq Ñan, with respect to both its material essence and its valué. This will entail preserving the different 
historical moments of when it was built, achieved by following four different criteria: 


Criterion that respects the archaeological, historical and material con¬ 
dition. Conservation procedures will encourage the máximum preser¬ 
varon ofthe construction work that gave form to the different heritage 
components of Qhapaq Ñan, in respect to archaeological evidence, wit- 
nesses of history and the material features of a culture that has been in 
continuous development from the pre-Hispanic period to the present 
day. 

Criterion for preserving context. The conservation procedures will give 
priority to leaving the heritage elements of Qhapaq Ñan in place. Simi- 
larly, great effort shall be made to respect the surrounding areas, land- 
scapes and contexts in which the heritage elements are situated. 


Criterion for respecting intangibility. The conservation procedures will 
not only aim to preserve the declared valué ofthe tangibility of Qhapaq 
Ñan, but also the activities, customs and traditions that endow it with a 
relevant historical or present-day significance associated with the com- 
munities that live on the network or in the vicinity. 

Criterion of reversibility. The corrective conservation treatments and 
restoration interventions should support changes or be eliminated en- 
tirely without this affecting the stability ofthe heritage elements. 



c. PRINCIPLE OF LEGITIMACY 


Conservation will be based on critical judgement arising from legitímate decisions as regards the valué of the heritage elements of Qhapaq Ñan, its physical 
State and the ethics applied to the activities carried out by the professionals involved, which entails coordinating four criteria: 


• Criterion of adaptability. In the event that public use entails adapting 
any of the heritage elements of Qhapaq Ñan, the alterations will be gov- 
erned by the respect for its tangibility and associated valúes, as well as 
the practices, traditions and customs that support and coordínate its 
relevance today. 

• Criterion for documentary interpolation. Conservation must be sup- 
ported by the analysis of information contained in either historical doc- 
uments orany other means that reproduce the historical memory which 
describe the conservation methods traditionally used by local commu- 
nities. Conservation should propitiate the compilation and safe-keeping 

d. PRINCIPLE OF LEGIBILITY 


of these records, as well as stimulate the generation, preservaron and 
dissemination of documentary material about Qhapaq Ñan , including 
analyses, reports and studies, in particularly the material that docu- 
ments conservation and research processes. 

• Criterion of the scope of action. The decisions made in regard to con¬ 
servation will prescribe protecting any losses or physical damage that 
constitute historical evidence of the heritage elements, as well as signs 
that show the passage of time. In this respect, conservation will be lim- 
ited to conserving the historical integrity of the heritage elements of 
Qhapaq Ñan, without aiming to restore specific stages of its history. 


Conservation will promote the access, legibility and understanding of the valúes of the areas that form Qhapaq Ñan. Therefore, decisions related to this aspect 
will be made in accordance with the following criteria: 


• Criterion for respecting informative valué. The conservation of Qhapaq 
Ñan should allow its current historical State to be appreciated, as well 
as the construction characteristics and material remains of its history, 
without this altering its documented veracity. Therefore, any hypotheti- 
cal reconstructions that could affect the historical legitimacy of Qhapaq 
Ñan’s cultural heritage must not be permitted. 

• Criterion of interpretaron. The conservation of Qhapaq Ñan should 
promote the socialisation of the significance and relevance of the parts 
that make up its cultural heritage by means of interpretative techniques 
and dissemination of information on the site itself, without this affect- 
ing the stability of the heritage or its surroundings. 


• Criterion of harmony. The conservation of Qhapaq Ñan should aim to 
achieve harmony with the interpretaron of the cultural heritage. This 
is necessary in order to promote the understanding of its perceptible 
features. However, this should not involve transforming or losing signs 
of material alterations, historical evidence or documentary testimonies. 

• Criterion of differentiation. To avoid altering the veracity of the heri¬ 
tage elements of Qhapaq Ñan, all restoration actions should maintain 
a distinction with respect to its construction and documented material 
testimonies. 









e. PRECAUTIONARY PRINCIPLE. 


The conservation of Qhapaq Ñan should be based on a prudent, justified, certain and effident approximation, which will be coordinated around the four en¬ 
tena below: 


Criterion for prevention. All decisions should prioritise maintenance 
and preventive conservation as essential and permanent strategies. 

Criterion for planning. All decisions associated with planning should 
give preference to planned and preventive strategies over reactivated or 
emergent plans. 


Criterion for preservaron. All decisions will give preference to imple- 
menting measures that indirectly conserve the site over direct or intru- 
sive interventions. 

Criterion for minimum intervention. All decisions will give preference 
to methods and techniques that involve the least possible intrusión or 
impact on the heritage elements, in accordance with their scale and sta- 
bilisation needs. 


These criteria entail a general observance of the diversity of the heritage elements present on Qhapaq Ñan, including their context, surroundings and land- 
scape. However, with regard to the conservation of the archaeological heritage, there are a number of specific criteria which are of special importance. 


SPECIFIC CRITERIA 

The conservation ofthe archaeological valúes of Qhapaq Ñan will form the 
main theme for implementing actions focussed towards conserving the 
material remains ofthe segments and associated sites ofthe Road. Nev- 
ertheless, this evaluation will not be considered static or dependent on the 
development of Qhapaq Ñan during the pre-Hispanic period. 

Archaeology, is the branch of anthropology that uses material remains to 
bring history closer, is not dependent on any historical period in particular. 
On the contrary, it is focussed on human experience from the perspective 
of historie depth and it embraces the progressive changes in meaning and 
significance acquired by cultural material over time. 

The archaeological valué of Qhapaq Ñan is not only restricted to the signif¬ 
icance it had and functions it served while it was being built or which were 
acquired during its use in the pre-Columbian period, but also ineludes the 
meanings that different historical periods, societies and cultures have as¬ 


sociated with its material remains, whether directly or as a consequence of 
the development of traditional practices and customs, some of which still 
survive today. For this reason, Qhapaq Ñan must be conserved with respect 
to its dynamic and living natural State. 

It is hoped that the new methods used to manage, preserve and dissem- 
inate the valúes of Qhapaq Ñan will enrich and revitalise its significance 
and relevance, so that its archaeological cultural properties are incorporated 
into a dynamic eyele, bestowing it with the potential for transfer to future 
generations. 

To achieve these objectives, it will be necessary to adhere to some ofthe 
principies and factors stated in a large number of international charters and 
documents related to the conservation of heritage, including the following: 






Social participation. 

In order to achieve 'permanently active conservation of Qhapaq Ñan, it is 
essential to have social participation mechanisms in place which result in 
the coordination of agreed plans for shared responsibility and collaboration, 
with collective benefits. 

Not only will the plans for social participation make it possible to address 
deterioration caused by natural processes and human actions in a sustain- 
able manner, but they will also prevent ‘further deterioration, using techni- 
cal and management measures/ (ICOMOS 2002, Art. 2). 

Furthermore, social participation, especially the collaboration of local pop- 
ulations, is essential for the conservation of the material heritage itself, as 
well as for its valué and long-term significance. This is because the social 
agents who identify themselves with it, take it into consideration and main- 
tain its current relevance, will always be willing to maintain it and ensure it 
is passed down to future generations. 

This criterion is particularly important as these communities are predomi- 
nantly indigenous and are protected by a diversity of laws and agreements 
that oblige the State and individuáis to consider their opinions and respect 
their decisions, customs and ways of life. 





Integrated management. 

The conservation of Qhapaq Ñan will be approached with a holistic view 
that ineludes everything from maintenance, conservation, direct interven- 
tion and monitoring strategies to actions regarding technical and legal pro- 
tection, interpretation, public use, administration and dissemination. Given 
the implicit challenges presented by an initiative of this size, the complexity 
of the deterioration processes that take place in each one of the segments 
and sites of Qhapaq Ñan and, taking into accountthe need to draw up plans 
for social participation, it is essential to create technical and management 
bodies to coordínate, supervise and monitor all activities undertaken. These 
bodies should consist of personnel that are suitably qualified in issues relat- 
ed to the conservation of cultural heritage. 

Preservation of integrity. 

The conservation of Qhapaq Ñan should give priority to preserving the tan- 
gibility of the segments of the Road and its associated archaeological sites, 
as well as the valúes attached to them and the context and surroundings in 
which they are located. The permanence and revitalisation of these valúes 
must be considered part of its integrity, and as respect for the practices, 
traditions and customs of the populations located in the territory; especial ly 
those that represent a continuity of use, maintenance and traditional repair 
of Qhapaq Ñan; activities that should be supported in order to ensure its 
permanence and regeneration. 

Respect for authenticity. 

“Authenticity is the essential qualifying factor concerning valúes”, (ICOMOS, 
1994), 'which bestows a site or heritage element with a unique character, 
providing it with an identity that is relevant for society today. It is necessary 
to be aware that, at present, cultural heritage is subjeetto the growingforces 
of globalisation and homogenisation and it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cultto conserve the identity of minority cultures, which means the consider¬ 
ation of authenticity in conservation practices is to clarify and ¡Ilumínate the 
collective memory of humanity”, (ICOMOS, 1994). Addressing this problem 
entails making an effort to strengthen the diversity of heritage, which is the 
basis of the valúes contained in each culture. 


“With regard to cultural assets, conserving authenticity consists of keeping 
material remains in their ‘historical condition’, which ineludes the State in 
which they were originally built, after they have been subject to adaptations 
throughout history and after a lengthy period of dete rio ration or alteraron’” 
(ICOMOS, pg. 17). That is, without omitting any element that has formed 
part of its historicity, allowing the site’s language to speak on its own be- 
half, trying to maintain authenticity “at all costs... in order to avoid im- 
poverishing the common heritage of past, present and future generations.” 
(Díaz-Berrio, 2004). 

Mínimum intervention. 

"In the event that integration is unavoidable, the need to follow an appropri- 
ate criterion of aesthetics will be of utmost importance (Díaz-Berrio, 2002). 
As the aesthetical valué of a site is derived from its historical authenticity, 
any alterations made to this condition will not be carried out for aesthetic 
purposes, ñor should they be a consequence of any attempts to rebuild. 
Any modifications will either be carried out to comply with the objectives of 
conservation or improve the reading of the valúes. It is understood that the 
intrusión will correspond to the scale and needs of stability and will be kept 
at a mínimum level. 

Compatibility. 

The conservation operations will employ materials, techniques and working 
methods that are compatible with those employed in the building of the 
heritage element, which led to its use and integration into its culturally-re- 
lated social System. 

Re-treatability. 

The conservation operations should ensure that the heritage elements are 
treated in the future with optimal materials, techniques and management 
systems. 

Permanent maintenance. 

Conservation should be in the form of permanent maintenance, or preven- 
tive maintenance, as this will inocúlate against having to carry out major 
interventions at a later stage. 


Preventive conservation. 


As an action, conservation is "a set of activities aimed at safeguarding, main- 
taining and prolonging the permanence of cultural objeets”. Among other 
things, these activities inelude identification, cataloguing, protection (phys- 
ical or legal), surveillance and restoration. The Venice Charter States that 
conservation implies a permanent activity (Art. 4). In respect to the con¬ 
servation of Qhapaq Ñan, it is important to consider that activities such 
as identification, cataloguing, protection and surveillance are all included 
in conservation. However, on many occasions, these can cause more harm 
than good if not carried out properly (Díaz-Berrio, 2002), or if they are car¬ 
ried out without following specific guidelines. 

Intervention limits. 

With regard to archaeological heritage"... scrupulous conservation is nec- 
essary”, and when conditions permit, an anastylosis should be carried out. 
However, the new materials needed for this purpose should always be rec- 
ognisable. On the contrary, when the conservation of ruins is considered to 
be impossible, in order to prevent them being damaged it is advisable to 
re-cover them after taking accurate records.”(UNESCO, 1931) 

In 6.a. heading the reader could identify the current State of conservation 
that has been provided by States Parties over the last 7 years of collective 
effort. 
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digital 


Estatuilla de camelido 
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valva Spoldylus que 
formaba parte del ajuar - 
Luullaillaco 


Dec-08 


Li sardo 
Maggipingo 


Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
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digital 
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Maggipingo 


Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología y Pensamiento 
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Cultura de la Nación Argentina 
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NO 



AR-SAL- 

LLU-MAM/ 
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digital 


Sandalia con suela de 
cuero y cordeles de lana 
de camélido. Corresponde 
a la tumba del niño del 
Llullaillaco 


Dec-08 


Li sardo 
Maggipingo 


Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 


3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 
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NO 
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digital 


Estatuilla antropomorfa 
femenina, confeccionada 
en oro laminado, 
corresponde al ajuar del 
Llullaillaco 


Dec-08 


Li sardo 
Maggipingo 


Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 


3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
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Estatuillas de camélidos 
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corresponde al ajuar del 
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Lisardo 

Maggipingo 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 
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inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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digital 

Vista general del Uncu 

0 manta con tokapus 
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ajuar de la doncella del 
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apr-08 

Lisardo 

Maggipingo 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 
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NO 
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CAC-139 

digital 

BAJO LA CIUDACITA 0 
SECTOR A 0 SECTOR 

SEO PUEBLO VIEJO DE 
ABAJO. CONTRAFUERTE 
COMPUESTO POR TRES 
ESCALONES EN EL 

MURO ORIENTAL DE LA 
ESTRUCTURA 1 

dec-10 

Mariano 

Corbalan 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 
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inapl@inapl.gov.ar 
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digital 

ALTO LA CIUDACITA 0 

SECTOR B 0 SECTOR 

NO 0 PUEBLO VIEJO 

DE ARRIBA. ABERTURA 

ESTRUCTURA 8.2C 
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Mariano 

Corbalan 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 
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NO 
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CAMINO INCAICO, DE 
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Jan-07 

Sergio Caletti 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 
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LEÓN ENVEGA SAN 
GUILLERMO. MIRANDO 

AL W 

Jan-07 

Sergio Caletti 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@¡napl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-SNJ- 

ANC-019 

digital 

DON AUGUSTO VEGA 

POR EL CAMINO DEL 
INCA, DE FONDO 

SE CORTA POR UNA 
ESCORRENTÍA PARA 
VOLVER APARECER DEL 
OTRO LADO. MIRANDO 

AL SE 

Jan-07 

Sergio Caletti 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-SAL- 

TPO-058 

digital 

TALLER SOBRE EL 

USO DE TINTURAS 
NATURALES REALIZADO 
EN EL PARAJE LAS 
MESADAS. PROCESO DE 
TEÑIDO. PROCESO DE 
SECADO. 

apr-09 

Diego Sberna 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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digital 

VISTA KALLANKA, Potrero 
de Payogasta 

Jan-04 

Christian Vitry 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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CAMINO INCAICO 
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Mario 

Lazarovich 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-SAL- 
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digital 

VISTA CERCANA DE LOS 
GRANEROS 

Jan-04 

Christian Vitry 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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digital 

Atardecer en Tolar 

Grande. Llullaillaco 

Mar-09 

Diego Sberna 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-SAL- 

LLU-086 

digital 

Vista del Volcan 

Llullaillaco 
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Christian Vitry 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 


Mi 


AR-SAL- 

LLU-065 

digital 

IMAGEN GENERAL DEL 
CONJUNTO EN BASE DE 
FILO NORTE DONDE SE 

VE EN FONDO RASTROS 
DE CAMINERIA ANDINA. 

Nov-10 

Diego Sberna 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-SAL- 

LLU-057 

digital 

FORMACION DE HIELO 
LLAMADA “PENITENTES” 
UBICADA SOBRE EL 
CAMINO QUE LLEVA AL 
CONJUNTO DEL FILO 
NORTE. 

Nov-10 

Diego Sberna 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-SAL- 

LLU-053 

digital 

VISTA GENERAL DEL 
VOLCAN LLULLAILLACO 
SOBRE LA LADERA 

NORTE. 

Nov-10 

Diego Sberna 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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VISTA GENERAL 

DEL CONJUNTO 
ARQUEOLOGICO 

DE LA CIMA, VISTA 

DESDE LA CUMBRE EN 
DIRECCION NE. 

Jan-04 

Christian Vitry 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-LAR- 

CPR-006 

digital 

CAMINOS DUALES 0 
PARALELOS EN PAMPA 

DE CHILITANCA. 

CAMINOS DOBLES 
DELTIPO DESPEJADO 

Y AMOJONADOS EN LA 
PAMPA DELAJENCALO 
CHILITANCA 

oct-09 

Claudio 

Revuelta 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-JUJ- 

QGE-156 

digital 

Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-lo 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-JUJ- 

QGE-140 

digital 

Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-lo 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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digital 

Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-lo 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
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NO 
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QGE-122 
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Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-io 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 
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inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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QGE-112 

digital 

Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-io 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-JUJ- 

QGE-110 

digital 

Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-io 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-JUJ- 

QGE-ioo 

digital 

Vista Camino Quebrada 
Grande-Las Escaleras 

Oct-io 

Instituto 

Geográfico 

Nacional 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-JUJ- 

QGE-031 

digital 

EMPEDRADO Y 

ESCALONES. 

Jan-03 

Orlando Agüero 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@¡napl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-JUJ- 

QGE-022 

digital 

VISTA DEL SECTOR 
DENOMINADO ABRA 
DELGADA 

Jan-03 

Orlando Agüero 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




AR-CAT- 

ACO-009 

digital 

PRIMER PLANO DEL 
APAREJO PETREO DE 

UN RECINTO DEL SITIO 
PUCARA DE ACONQUIJA. 
SE DESTACA LA TECNICA 
CONSTRUCTIVA, COMO 
ASI TAMBIEN EL GRADO 
DE CONSERVACION DEL 

MURO 

May-09 

Ariel Pacheco 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-CAT- 

ACO-010 

digital 

VISTA GENERAL 

DE UN CONJUNTO 
ARQUITECTONICO 

DEL SITIO PUCARA 

DE ACONQUIJA. SE 
OBSERVA ADEMAS QUE 
ESTA ESTRUCTURA 
CONTINE EN SU 

INTERIOR UN 
AFLORAMIENTO 

ROCOSO 

May-09 

Ariel Pacheco 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar ; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 
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AR-CAT- 

ACO-011 

digital 

IMAGEN EN DONDE SE 
DESTACA UNA MURALLA 
DEL SITIO PUCARA DE 
ACONQUIJA 

May-09 

Ariel Pacheco 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@¡napl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 


jjj 


AR-MNZ- 

CYP-032 

digital 

Camino y paisaje. 

Subtramo Ciénaga de 
Yalguaraz-Puente del 

Inca. Mendoza 

Apr-09 

Graciela Moretti 

Instituto Nacional de 

Antropología y Pensamiento 
Latinoamericano, Secretaría de 
Cultura de la Nación Argentina 

3 de febrero 1378, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, Tel. Tel/fax (54 11) 4782-7251 
/ 4783-6554 qhapaqnan@inapl.gov.ar; 
inapl@inapl.gov.ar 

NO 




BOLIVIA 


1 

digital 

Camellones en el tramo 
Desaguadero 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


—' ^ , j >1 


2 

digital 

Sitio arqueológico de 
Tiwanaku 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 




3 

digital 

Población de Guaqui 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 

















































PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

4 

digital 

Iglesia en la población de 
Jesús de Machaca 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


— ■ -vfc.il 


5 

digital 

Sitio arqueológico, en 
Caquiaviri 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


íiuítí**- 


6 

digital 

Tramo Desaguadero 

Guaqui 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 




7 

digital 

Sección Desaguadero 

Jesús de Machaca 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


JLJ 


8 

digital 

Población de Kallamarka 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


1^1 


9 

digital 

Choro 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 




ÍO 

digital 

Tramo Desaguadero Jesús 
de Machaca 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


% : i 

































PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (if different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

11 

digital 

Población desaguadero 
Jesús de Machaca 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


—— 

1 ■ ■ .* ■—rUM^hW' 


12 

digital 

Kallamarka 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


- r 

ay- " 


13 

digital 

Sitio Arqueológico, 
chullpas de Caquiaviri 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


es^ 


14 

digital 

Sub Tramo desaguadero- 
Guaqui 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


p| 


15 

digital 

Laguna de la población de 
Guaqui 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 



1 

1 

l6 

digital 

Pablacion de Huarina 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 







































PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

17 

digital 

Pobladores de huarina, 
elaboración del chuño 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 




18 

digital 

Omasuyo-huarina 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


mim 


19 

digital 

Tambo lama Cucho 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 


0 * 

- ^ 

y 


20 

digital 

Población de viacha 

2010 

Proyecto QÑ- 
Bolivia 

Proyecto QÑ-Bolivia 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq. Federico zuazo No 

93 La Paz, Bolivia Tel.591-2-2331633 

YES 




CHILE 

-1 

digital 

Camino del despoblado 
de Atacama. Subtramo 

Portal del Inca Finca de 
Chañaral 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 




-2 

digital 

Terrazas de cultivo en 

Cupo. Subtramo Cupo 
Catarpe 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 

^9 











































PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 

y) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

-3 

digital 

Camino sector Socoroma. 
Subtramo Putre 

Zapahuira 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 




-4 

digital 

Camino subtramo Camar 
Peine 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 


^ 1 *■ ■ 

v v 

" 


-5 

digital 

Terrazas arqueológicas en 
Topain. Subtramo Cupo 
Catarpe 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 




-6 

digital 

Camino sector Alto Loa. 
Subtramo Incahuasi 

Lasaña 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 


s 


-7 

digital 

Camino Subtramo Putre 
Zapahuira 

2012 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 


■U 


-8 

digital 

Hitos demarcatorios en 
camino sector Alto Loa. 
Subtramo Incahuasi 

Lasaña 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 


— ¡áL 

' ' ' iE» 


-9 

digital 

Tambo de La Sal. 

Subtramo Portal del Inca 
Finca de Chañaral 

2011 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 


* Ü 





































PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 
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print/ 

video) 
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Copyright owner (if different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

-10 

digital 

Kallanka. Sitio 
arqueológico deTuri. 
Subtramo Cupo Catarpe 

2010 

UTQÑ-Chile 

Consejo de Monumentos 
Nacionales 

CMN, Av. Vicuña Mackenna 84. 
Providencia, Santiago. Chile 

YES 




COLOMBIA 

CO-RP- 

Ol-C-2011 

Digital 

Cultivo de Quinua - 
Rumichaca 

Mar-io 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


:S,i- . i.Sp 7 " 

1 ií 1 .. jÍ 


CO-RP- 

01-C-2012 

Digital 

Rumichaca - Río Carchi 
frontera Colombia - 
Ecuador 

Nov-io 

CARLOS 

BURBANO 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 








CO-RP- 

02-C-2011 

Digital 

Localidad de San Pedro 
Municipio de Potosí 

Dec-io 

CARLOS 

BURBANO 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


iü 

CO-RP- 

02-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhopoq Ñan 
Localidad San Pedro 

Sep-n 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 



































PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 
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print/ 

video) 
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video 
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Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

02-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección San Pedro 

Nov-10 

CARLOS 

BURBANO 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

02-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección San Pedro - 
Asequia 

Dec-10 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

02-C-2011 

Digital 

Pictografo de los Monos 
Municipio de Potosí 

Jun-10 

JUAN MANUEL 
MARTI NEZT. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


Ifti ¡ 


CO-RP- 

03-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhcipaq Ñan 
Municipio de Gualmatán 

Aug-11 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


jm 

^ j k 


CO-RP- 

03-C-2011 

Digital 

Vivienda tradicional La 
Cofradía 

Jul-12 

LUIS MIGUEL 
ERASO 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


Qg 


CO-RP- 

03-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección La Cofradía 
Muncipio de Gualmatán 

Aug-12 

LUIS MIGUEL 
ERASO 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


Wl, 

lEK u 























PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 
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Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-ma¡l) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

03-C-2011 

Digital 

Planta Borrachero - La 
Cofradía 

Sep-12 

HAROLD 

SANCHEZ 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


ur 

i 

1 V 

1 


_ 

CO-RP- 

04-C-2011 

Digital 

Registro petroglifos 
Municipio El Contadero 
(Putisnam) 

Dec-12 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


^ C"- 


CO-RP- 

04-C-2011 

Digital 

Sitio Habitacional 
tradicional Putisnam 

Dec-11 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


- -a» m < 9 _ 


CO-RP- 

04-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección La Paz 

Jul-10 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 

1 

11 






















PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

04-C-2011 

Digital 

Tapial Sección La Paz 

Aug-10 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Callejón en piedra Sección 
Chitarran 

Sep-11 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


Lp - -lU.* '■ 17*1 


CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhcipaq Ñan 
Localidad Chitarran 

Sep-11 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


¡hd 


CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Municipio de Funes 

Localida de Chitarran 
Municipio de Funes 

Jun-10 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Muro piedra vivenda 
tradicional Sección 

Chitarran 

Aug-11 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




























PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Puente en madera Río 
Angasmayo 

Aug-11 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


ih ~ ■■ -r 

j¿- * ■ 


CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Río Angasmayo 

H 

rH 

¿D 

< 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

05-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección Chitarran 

Jun-10 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


Im|b i / 

M .h ■ 

Ha 


CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Carretera Panamericana - 
río Guáitara - QÑ Sección 
Rosal de Chapal 

Mar-11 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 






















PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Choclo - Fruto del Maíz 

Jun-10 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


L hv l 


CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhcipaq Ñan 
Localidad Chapal 

Municipio de Funes 

Sep-11 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 



1 


CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Horno de barro Sección 
Chapal 

Mar-11 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 







- j 


CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Moras de Castilla sección 
Rosal de Chapal 

H 

1—1 

¿D 

< 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


MI 

i 


CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección Rosal de Chapal 

Aug-11 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


T 




















PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
Photo (mo/ 
V) 

Photographer/ 
Director of the 
video 

Copyright owner (¡f different than 
photographer/director of video) 

Contact details of copyright owner 
(Ñame, address, tel/fax, and e-mail) 

Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Terraza natural y 
andeneria Rosal de 

Chapal Municipio de 

Funes 

rH 

rH 

¿D 

< 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


■ 


CO-RP- 

06-C-2011 

Digital 

Vivienda tradicional Rosal 
de Chapal 

Aug-11 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

07-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhopaq Ñan 
Localidad Guapuscal Bajo 

Jun-10 

ALEJANDRA 

ZÚÑIGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


mm 


CO-RP- 

07-C-2011 

Digital 

Municipio de Funes 

Fruto de Achote 

Jun-10 

JORGE 

ARTEAGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 

JB 


CO-RP- 

07-C-2011 

Digital 

Guapuscal Bajo - Talleres 
Gestión QÑ 

Jun-10 

ALEJANDRA 

ZÚÑIGA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


yfil 


CO-RP- 

07-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección Guapuscal Bajo 

Jul-12 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

07-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección Guapuscal Bajoi 

Nov-09 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




























PHOTOGRAPHS AND AUDIOVISUAL IMAGE INVENTORY AND AUTHORIZATION FORM 


Id. No 

Format 

(slide/ 

print/ 

video) 

Caption 

Date of 
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Non 

exclusive 
cession 
of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

08-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhapaq Ñan 
Municipio de Yacuanquer 

Nov-11 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

08-C-2011 

Digital 

Quebrada La Magdalena 
Sección Inantas 

Jun-10 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


ái 


CO-RP- 

08-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección Inantas 

Culto a San Rafael 

Jun-10 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

09-C-2011 

Digital 

Arcángel Sección Los Ajos 
Municipio Tangua 

Sep-10 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


1É 


CO-RP- 

09-C-2011 

Digital 

El empedrado Sección 

Los Ajos 

Sep-10 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 
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of rights 

Image 

CO-RP- 

09-C-2011 

Digital 

Escuela Qhcipoq Ñan 
Localidad Los Ajos 
Municipio de Tangua 

Sep-11 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


& 


CO-RP- 

09-C-2011 

Digital 

Flora Sección Los Ajos 

Sep-10 

DIANA PASTAS 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

09-C-2011 

Digital 

Músicos tradicionales 
Sección Los Ajos 

Sep-11 

DAVID 

FUENTES 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 




CO-RP- 

09-C-2011 

Digital 

Sección Los Ajos 

Jun-10 

CLAUDIA 

AFANADOR 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO 

Claudia Afanador Calle 6a Oeste No. 31 - 
90 Barrio El Bosque 

YES 


«4 ■ y - 

$ 

• 


ECUADOR 

ec-cq-09/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

CAMELIDOS. SECCION 
CAMPANA PUCARÁ 
QUITOLOMA 

01/09/2012 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 
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of rights 

Image 

EC-AI-11/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

PRINT 

CHUQUIRAGUA JUS- 
SIEUI. SUBTRAMO ACH¬ 
UPALLAS INGAPIRCA 

Jul-08 

ANGÉLICA 

CAIZA/INPC 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-AI-11/ 
CS-2011 

PRINT 

LAGUNA DE CULEBRIL¬ 
LAS. SUBTRAMO ACH- 
U PALLAS-INGAPIRCA 

jui-11 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-SL-28/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

ORUGA. SECCIÓN SAN 
JOSÉ-LLAMACANCHI- 
LAS LIMAS 

Jan-08 

ANGÉLICA 

CAIZA/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-AI-11/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

CHURO. SUBTRAMO 
ACHUPALLAS- 
1 NGAPI RCA 

Feb-10 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-AI-11/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

CAMINO CHUNCHI. 
SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS- 
1 NGAPI RCA 

Aug-04 

ROCIO 

MURILLO/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 
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Image 

EC-JP- 

27/C-2011 

PRINT 

SECCION JIMBURA- 
PUENTE ROTO 

Jun-08 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




ec-eh-13/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SECCIÓN ELTAMBO 
HONORATO VÁSQUEZ 

Oct-lo 

FREDY RAMOS/ 
INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




Ec-Ai-n/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS - 
INGAPIRCA 

Jul-lo 

CARINA 

CHICAIZA/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


ütfefi 

ec-ai-ii/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS - 
INGAPIRCA 

Jan-06 

MÓNICA 

BOLAÑOS/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


n 


EC- 

SASA-20/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

CULUNCO. SECCIÓN 

SAN ANTONIO- SAN 
ANTONIO 

Mar-11 

STEFAN 

BOHÓRQUEZ/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


■- ' «v. ■* 1 . r '* 
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EC-AI-ii/ 
CS-2011 

PRINT 

SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS - 
INGAPIRCA 

Feb-10 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-CT-23/ 

CS.2011 

PRINT 

SECCIÓN 

CARAGSHILLO- 

CAÑARO-TUNCARTA 

Mar-11 

JACQUELINE 

CARRILLO/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


fls 


EC-NP-10/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

SECCION NAGSICHE- 
PANZALEO 

Jul-08 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-pp-18/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

SECCIÓN PAREDONES- 
PAREDONES 

Mar-11 

DARIO 

CALERO/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


¡1 
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Ec-cv-25/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SECCIÓN CIUDADELA- 
VINOYACO GRANDE 

Nov. 2004 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




Ec-pc-08/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SECCIÓN PIMÁN- 
CARANQUI 

Mar-11 

JUAN GARCÍA/ 
INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-R- 

01/C-2011 

PRINT 

PUENTE DEL DIABLO 
SECCIÓN RUMICHACA 

Oct-08 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


y 


ec-qs-26/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SUBTRAMO QUEBRADA 
HUATUCHl-PLAZA DEL 
INCA-LAS ARADAS 

Aug-10 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


■fl 


ec-ai-ii/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

APACHITA. SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS- 

INGAPIRCA 

Oct-10 

FERNANDO 

ESPINOZA/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 
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Image 

ec-cr-14/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

COJITAMBO 

Feb-10 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




ec-ai-ii/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SITIO ARQUEOLÓGICO 
INGAPIRCA. SUBTRAMO 
ACHUPALLAS- 
INGAPIRCA 

Dec-12 

FERNANDO 

TAMAYO/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


I1y 


ec-eh-13/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SITIO ARQUEOLÓGICO 
COYOCTOR. SECCIÓN 
ELTAMBO HONORATO 
VÁSQUEZ 

Mar-11 

JUAN GARCÍA/ 
INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




Ec-pc-08/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SITIO ARQUEOLÓGICO 
CARANQUI. SECCIÓN 
PIMÁN-CARANQUI 

Mar-09 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




EC-NP-10/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

SITIO ARQUEOLÓGICO 
SAN AGUSTIN DE 

CALLO. SECCIÓN 
NAGSICHE-PANZALEO 

May-12 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




Ec-d-23/ 

CS-2011 

PRINT 

COLCAS. SECCIÓN 
CARAGSH1LLO-CAÑ ARO- 
TUNCARTA 

Dec-08 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 
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Ec-jc-07/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

PETROGLIFO MILAGRO. 
SECCIÓN JUAN 
MONTALVO CABUYAL 

Mar-11 

FERNANDO 

TAMAYO/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




Ec-cQ-09/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

ESTRUCTURA PUCARÁ 
QUITOLOMA. SECCIÓN 
CAMPANA PUCARÁ- 
QUITOLOMA 

Aug-08 

MÓNICA 

BOLAÑOS/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


-■Jgt- 


Ec-jc-07/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

COMUN IDA LA 
CONCEPCIÓN. SECCIÓN 
JUAN MONTALVO- 
CABUYAL 

Sep-09 

CATALINA 

RIVADENEIRA/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 





ec-ai-ii/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

COMUNIDAD SAN 

JOSÉ. SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS- 

INGAPIRCA 

Mar-11 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 




ec-ai-ii/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

COMUNIDAD 

ACHUPALLAS. 

SUBTRAMO 

ACHUPALLAS- 

INGAPIRCA 

Mar-11 

MÓNICA 

BOLAÑOS/ 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 
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Image 

Ec-pc-08/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

SECCIÓN PIMÁN- 
CARANQUI 

JUI-08 

INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 


¡Ni 


Ec-cQ-09/ 

cs-2011 

PRINT 

COMUNIDAD 
CHUMILLOS. SECCIÓN 
CAMPANA PUCARÁ- 
QUITOLOMA 

May-09 

JEANETH 

COQUE/INPC 

INPC 

Jeaneth Coque. Av. Colon Oei-93 y 10 
de Agosto 

YES 





PERU 


IMG_oooi 


Photo 


CALZADA EMPEDRADAD 
EN SECTOR SISPAMPA- 
POMATA- PUNO 


1/18/2008 


MILTON 
JUAN OCHOA 
ZAPATA 


PROYECTO QHAPAQÑAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


Adress: Av. la Cultura N° 238 
Condominio Huáscar 


Telephone,Fax: (o5i)-o84582030 


E-Mail: direccionreg¡onal(g)drc-cusco. 
gob.pe 


YES 



IMG_0002 


Photo 


SITIO ARQUEOLOGICO: 
TEMPLO DEL DIOS 
WIRAQOCHA EN 
RAQCHI Y CAMINO 


Adress: Av. la Cultura N° 238 
Condominio Huáscar 


12/6/2010 


RICARDO 

GUEVARA 

CARDENAS 


PROYECTO QHAPAQNAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


Telephone,Fax: (o5i)-o84582030 


E-Mail: direccionregional(a)drc-cusco. 
gob.pe 


YES 

YES 

YES 
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Image 


Adress: Av. la Cultura N° 238 
Condominio Huáscar 


IMG_ooo3 


Photo 


CAMINO EMPEDRADO 
EN SECTOR 
VIZCACHARANRA, 
SECTOR CHUPANA 
-VILCABAMBA- LA 
CONVENCION 


6/13/2010 


KARINA 

MUÑIZ 

SOTOMAYOR 


Telephone,Fax: (o5i)-o84582030 


PROYECTO QHAPAQNAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


E-Mail: direccionregional(a)drc-cusco. 
gob.pe 


YES 

YES 

YES 



IMG_ooo4 


Photo 


JILACATAS (AUTORI¬ 
DADES TRADIONALES) 
EXIBEN SUS VARAS DE 
MANDO EN CELEBRA¬ 
CION DE LOS CAR¬ 
NAVALES- HUACCANI 
- POMATA- PUNO 


Adress: Av. la Cultura N° 238 
Condominio Huáscar 


7/28/2010 


ZONIA FRECIA 

ESCALANTE 

PANCORBO 


PROYECTO QHAPAQNAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


Telephone,Fax: (o5i)-o84582030 


YES 


E-Mail: direccionregional(a)drc-cusco. 
gob.pe 



IMG_ooo5 


Photo 


RENOVACION DEL 
PUENTE Q’ESWACHAKA 
- QUEHUE-CANAS- 
CUSCO 


Adress: Av. la Cultura N° 238 
Condominio Huáscar 


6/11/2011 


ZONIA FRECIA 

ESCALANTE 

PANCORBO 


PROYECTO QHAPAQNAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


Telephone,Fax: (o5i)-o84582030 


YES 


E-Mail: direccionregional(a)drc-cusco. 
gob.pe 



IMG_ooo6 


Photo 


ESQUILA DE OVEJAS 
EN LA COMUNIDAD DE 
TANTA 


8/8/2010 


ROBERTO 

GUERRA 


PROYECTO QHAPAQÑAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


Adress: Av. Javier Prado Este 2465, San 
Borja, Lima - Perú 


Telephone,Fax:: 225-4380 


YES 


E-Mail: qhapaqnan@mcultura.gob.pe 



IMG_ooo7 


Photo 


CAMINO BAJANDO 
HACIA LAGUNA 
ESCALERA 


8/9/2010 


ROBERTO 

GUERRA 


PROYECTO QHAPAQNAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 


Adress: Av. Javier Prado Este 2465, San 
Borja, Lima - Perú 


Telephone,Fax:: 225-4380 


YES 


E-Mail: qhapaqnan@mcultura.gob.pe 
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Image 

IMG_ooo8 

Photo 

CAMINO INCA 
EMPEDRADO QUE 

CRUZA EL SITIO 
ARQUEOLÓGICO 
SOLEDAD DE TAMBO 

7/19/2010 

RENZO 

GIRALDO 

PROYECTO QHAPAQÑAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 

Adress: Av. Javier Prado Este 2465, San 
Borja, Lima - Perú 

Telephone,Fax:: 225-4380 

E-Mail: qhapaqnan@mcultura.gob.pe 

YES 




IMG_ooo9 

Photo 

VISTA PANORÁMICA DEL 
SITIO ARQUEOLÓGICO 

AYPATE 

7/23/2010 

ROBERTO 

GUERRA 

PROYECTO QHAPAQÑAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 

Adress: Av. Javier Prado Este 2465, San 
Borja, Lima - Perú 

Telephone,Fax:: 225-4380 

E-Mail: qhapaqnan@mcultura.gob.pe 

YES 




IMG_ooio 

Photo 

POBLADORES 

SUBIENDO ESCALINATA 
EN EL CAMINO INCA 

DE ESCALERILLA EN 

HUAMACHUCO 

7/28/2010 

ROBERTO 

GUERRA 

PROYECTO QHAPAQÑAN - 
MINISTERIO DE CULTURA 

Adress: Av. Javier Prado Este 2465, San 
Borja, Lima - Perú 

Telephone,Fax:: 225-4380 

E-Mail: qhapaqnan@mcultura.gob.pe 

YES 


¿j¡¡ 





























7.b. Copies of property management plans or documented management systems and 

extracts of other plans relevant to the property. 

See Annex III 
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7.c. Form and date of most recent records of property 

See list of the ¡nstitutions/focal points at the end of 7 .C .1 


7.C.1 Protocol for the Database of the Technical Dossier of the Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System 

Nomination to the World Heritage List 


Introduction 

The Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System is registered as a candidate to the 
UNESCO World Heritage List in the category of Cultural Itinerary. The 
Nomination process of Qhapaq Ñan to the UNESCO World Heritage List 
has involved ongoing work in relation to this vast Inca Road NetWork per- 
taining to six South American States Parties: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Co¬ 
lombia, Ecuador and Perú. 

Part of this process has involved the preparation of the Technical Dossier 
of the Qhapaq Ñan nomination to the World Heritage List, the selection 
of roads and archaeological sites for inscription, and the gathering of in- 
formation in relation to the Archaeological, Ethnographic, Anthropological, 
Environmental, Conservation and Management components. The compila- 
tion of this information has resulted in the Registration Files, Reports and 
Graphic Resources for each one of these components. 

Several agreements were reached, over years of research work, between the 
technicians of each country, in order to standardise the structure and form 
of the documents to be submitted. It is important to note that, due to the 
complexity of the work and to the different realities relating to the Andean 
Road System, each country has had to adopt different variants on the mutu- 
ally agreed structure of the documentation, taking into account the specific 
aspects of each territory. 

The end product was developed on the basis of 720.31 kilometres of roads and 
314 related archaeological sites. This documentation is now part of a data- 
base created for the six States Parties involved in the process. 


The purpose of the following protocol is to present the organization of the 
annexes contained in the Qhapaq Ñan database, which will support theTech- 
nical Dossier of the Nomination of Qhapaq Ñan to the World Heritage List. 
The order of the folders and most of its content was arrived at by consensus 
between the six States Parties entrusted with the Nomination Process of 
Qhapaq Ñan to the UNESCO World Heritage List. 


Country 

Total length of the 
proposed road 

Total quantity of 
related 

Archeological sites 

Total hectaresfor 

the Nominated 

Property 

Total hectaresfor 

the BufferZone 

ARGENTINA 

118,45 km. 

33 

632,98 ha. 

24 . 114,32 ha. 

BOLIVIA 

85,67 km. 

8 

81,33 ha. 

94,54 ha. 

CHILE 

112,94 km. 

138 

176,50 ha. 

6407,98 ha. 

COLOMBIA 

17 km. 

0 

7586,00 ha. 

88.340 ha. 

ECUADOR 

113,73 km. 

50 

41,98 ha. 

70.990 ha. 

PERU 

272.49 km. 

85 

2051,16 ha. 

561 . 368,56 ha. 

Total | 

720,31 km. 

314 

10.569,95 ha. 

751.315,40 ha. 

















STRUCTURE AND NOMENCLATURE OF THE FOLDERS 


BASE_GENERAL_QN 

GENERAL_DATABASE_QN 


Level 2 


QN_AR 

Argentina 


QN_BO 

Bolivia 


QN_CH 

Chile 


QN_CO 

Colombia 


QN_EC 

Ecuador 


QN_PE 

Perú 


Level3 


Level4 


01 QN PAÍS ARQL 

Archaeological component 


02 QN PAÍS ETNO 

Bhnographic component 


UNIDAD DE REGISTRO | 03_QN_PAÍS_ETNH 

REGISTRATION UNITS ¡ Bhnohistorical Component 


04 QN PAÍS AMBI 

Environmental Component 


0 5 QN PAÍ S C ONS 

Conservation Component 


06 QN PAÍS GEST 

Management Component 


07 QN PAÍS FOT O 

Photographic component 


Level 5 


01 QN PA ÍS A RQL C 
Archaeological Registration Files of Road 
01 QN PA ÍS A RQL S 
Archaeological Registration Files of Site 
01 QN PA ÍS A RQL I 
Archaeological report 
01 QN PA ÍS A RQL R 
Archaeological Graphic Resources 


02 QN PA ÍS ETNO E 
Bhnographic Registration Files 
02 QN PA ÍS ETN0 0 
Bhnographic Registration Files of Orality 
02 QN PA ÍS ETNO l 
Bhnographic Report 
02 QN PA ÍS ETNO R 
Bhnographic Graphic Resources 


03 QN PA ÍS ETNH H 
Ethnohistorical Registration Files 
03 QN PA ÍS ETNH I 
Bhnohistorical Report 
03 QN PA ÍS ETNH R 
Bhnohistorical Graphic Resources 


04 QN PAÍS AMBI A 
Environmental Registration Files 
04 QN PAÍS AMBI G 
Environmental Registration Files on Geology 
04 QN PA!S AMBI l 
Environmental Report 
04 QN PAÍS AMBI R 
Environmental Graphic Resources 


05 QN PAÍS CONS C 
Conservation Registration Files 
05 QN PAÍS CONS l 
Conservation Report 
05 QN PAÍS CONS R 
Conservation Graphic Resources 


06 QN PAÍS GEST G 
Management Registration Files 
06 QN PAÍS GEST I 
Management Report 
06 QN PAÍS GEST R 
Management Graphic Resources 


07 QN PAÍS FOTO F 
Photographic Registration Files 
07 QN PAÍS FOTO R 
Photographic Resources 


1. Structure and Nomenclature 
of the Qhapaq Ñan database 


The structure and nomenclature of the folders 
in the Qhapaq Ñan database was agreed on by 
theTechnical Secretarles ofthe six States Parties 
involved in the Nomination Process of Qhapaq 
Ñan. This scheme outlines five levels for the h¡- 
erarchical organization ofthe folders, as shown 
below: 

í.i. Level i, Qhapaq Ñan General Da¬ 
tabase: displays the ñame of the fírst folder, 
whlch provides access to the UNESCO database, 
named: BASE_GENERAL_QN. 

1.2. Level 2, Countries: displays six folders, 
with the ñames ofthe six countries involved in 
the Nomination Process to the World Heritage 
List. The ñames ofthe Files will be the abbrevi- 
ations ofthe ñames ofthe countries, preceded 
by the letters QN - an acronym for Qhapaq Ñan. 

1.3. Level 3, Registration Unit: lists the 
number of Registration Units with which each 
country worked. The diagram shows only one 
Registration Unit. The nomenclature used for 
this level consists on the abbreviation of the 
ñames ofthe Registration Units, preceded by the 
initials of Qhapaq Ñan (QN) and the Country. 

1.4. Level 4, Components: lists the compo- 

nents for each Registration Unit with which the 
six countries have worked, with their initials and 
numbers, as agreed. There are six components 
with which all six countries have worked in a sim¬ 
ilar way, including the Photographic Base, which 
is considered as another component in this case. 









































































This level will therefore consist of seven folders, named with the abbrevia- 
tions of the components, preceded by a number (in the order by which it 
was agreed to list the files), the acronyms of Qhapaq Ñan (QN) and of each 
Country. 

1.5. Level 5, Supporting Documents: displays the types of supporting 
documents contained by each component, listed by for Nomination. 

• Registration Files 

• Reports 

• Graphics 

This level was organized in a specific way for each component, according to 
each región in Qhapaq Ñan. The content and organisation of the files is as 
follows: 

1.5.1. Archaeological component (oi_QN_COUNTRY_ARQL): will contain four 
folders with regard to: 

• Archaeological Registration Files of Site (oi_QN_PAIS_ARQL_S). These 
files contain information on the location, geographical space, perimeter, 
description, State of conservation, impacts and graphic record. 

• Archaeological Registration Files ofRoad (oi_QN_PAIS_ARQL_C). These 
files contain information on the geographical location, architectural descrip¬ 
tion, State of conservation and impacts of the road. 

• Archaeological report (oi_QN_COUNTRY_ARQL_l) 

• Graphic Resources (oi_QN_COUNTRY_ARQL_R) 

1.5.2. Ethnographic component (o2_QN_ETNO): contains four folders: 

• Ethnographic Registration Files (o2_QN_ETNO _E).. These files contain 

information on general data, geographical aspects, social structure, productive 
activity, cultural aspects, roads, institutions and registration. 


• Ethnographic Registration Files of Orality (o2_QN_COUNTRY_ ETNO 
_ 0 ). These files contain information on general data, tales relating to 
Qhapaq Ñan f historical uses, tales from other periods and related geog- 
raphy, rituals and toponymy of the environment. 

• Ethnographic Report (o2_QN_ETNO _l) 

• Graphic Resources (o2_QN_ETNO _R) 

1.5.3. Ethnohistorical Component (o3_QN_COUNTRY_ETNH): this level 
contains three folders: 

• Ethnohistorical Registration Files (o3_QN_PAÍSCOUNTRY_ ETNH _H). 
These files contain information provided independently by each country. The 
information provided here will depend on criteria defined by each country for 
its compilation. 

• Ethnohistirical Report (o3_QN_COUNTRY_ ETNH J) 

• Graphic Resources (o3_QN_ETNH _R) 

1.5.4. Environmental Component (o4_QN_AMBI): this level contains four 

folders: 

• Environmental Registration Files (o4_QN_AMBI _A). These files contain 

information on the location, System of ecological classification (Biogeo- 
graphical Regions - Udvardy, Ecoregions- Dinerstein, Life Zones - Hol- 
drige), representative flora and wildlife, introduced flora, evaluation of 
forests, soil types, main uses of soil and management categories. 

• Environmental Registration Files on Geology (o4_QN_ AMBI _G). 

These files contain information on general and geological data, geo-mor- 
phological units, mass clearance phenomena and data on pre-Hispanic 
roads. 

• Environmental Report(o4_QN_AMBI _l) 

• Graphic Resources (o4_QN_AMBI_R) 

1.5.5. Conservation Component (o5_QN_CONS): this level contains three 

folders: 


• Environmental Registraron Files (o5_QN_CONS _C). A matrix tile was 

created concerning conservation, which contains data on the identificaron of 
the cultural asset, its State of conservation, factors or agents causing deteri¬ 
oraron, ethnographic heritage characteristics, environmental features (natu¬ 
ral environment directly related to the asset), human factors contributing to 
conservation, and protection and management of the conservation projects. 
Other files were created for this component, containing information provided 
independently by each country. The information provided here will depend on 
criteria defined by each country for its compilaron. 

• Conservation Report (o5_QN_CONSJ) 

• Graphic Resources (o5_QN_CONS_R) 

1.5.6. Management Component (o6_QN_GEST): this level contains three 

folders: 

• Management Registration Files (o6_QN_GEST _G). These files contain 

information provided independently by each country. The information provid¬ 
ed here will depend on criteria defined by each country for its compilaron. 

• Management Report (o6_QN_GESTJ) 

• Graphic Resources (o6_QN_GEST_R) 

1.5.7. Photographic component (o7_QN_FOTO): will contain two folders with 

regards to: 

• Photographic Registration Files (o7_QN_FOTO _F). These files contain 

a list and descriptions of the photographs presented ¡n the Photographic Re¬ 
sources files. 

• Photographic Resources (o7_QN_FOTO_R). These files contain a list of 

Photographs provided by each for nomination. 

The folders on the fifth level contain the supporting documents, organised 
according the above-mentioned structure. Due to the fact that each country 
has developed the supporting documents differently, from this level and 
onwards there may be variations in the way the information is presented. 



2. Distribution Framework of the Annexes of the 
Qhapaq Ñan Database: 


Following the denomination of the headlines of the UNESCO Consolidat¬ 
ed Framework, the Distribution Framework of the Annexes of the Qhapaq 
Ñan database was created, with the aim to provide a detailed list of the 
annexes which support the Technical Dossier in the Qhapaq Ñan Database 
(Registration Files, Reports, Graphic Resources, Photographic Resources, 
etc.) detailed for each for Nomination. This framework will be attached to 
the Qhapaq Ñan database and will be presented by each country to describe 
the documents listed, ranked by Section for Nomination. The content of the 
"Framework of the Annexes of the Qhapaq Ñan Database” is as follows: 

2.1. The fírst column is named "Country Code” and lists the abbreviations 
referring to each country. 

2.2. The second column is named "Registration Units” and displays the 
abbreviations of the ñames of the Registration Units undertaken by each 
country. 

2.3. The third column, named "Full code for each component”, contains 
the code that has been assigned to each for Nomination, different for each 
country. 

2.1.4 The fourth column shows the "annexes” supporting the Technical 
Dossier, named as such, and contains two sub-columns: 1) Supporting doc¬ 
uments, with the type of documents listed for each for Nomination (report, 
file, Graphic Resource, etc.); and 2) Code or ñame of each file, with its num- 
ber, if that were the case 1 . 


1 As part of the agreements reached between the six Technical Secretarles, it was established that the ñames 
or codes carried by the files will be assigned independently by each country. 



The ongoing management and 
feeding of the Database is car- 
ried out by a team from each 
country and the ñames and co- 
ordinates ofthe people in charge 
are in the attached list. Current- 
ly, the purchase of a ‘cloud’ is 
being organized which will work 
as a virtual repository for this 
huge amount of information. 
The World Heritage Centre will 
shortly receive its address as 
well as the password. The Cloud 
will have 5 terabytes of storage 
and will work with PDF and JPG 
files. This repository has been 
designed as an ongoing tool for 
the research, conservation and 
management of the cultural 
itinerary of Qhapaq Ñan,Ande- 
an Road System. 


Country 

Code 

Registraron 

Units 

Full code for each 

component 

ANNEXES 

Supporting documents 

Code 




Archaeological report 

QN_PE_HH_ARQL_I_01 




Archaeological report 

QN _P E_H H_ A R QL_I 02 




Archaeological Registration Files of Site 

QN_PE_HH_ARQL_S_006 




Archaeological Registration Files of Site 

QN_PE_HH_ARQL_S_007 




Archaeological Registration Files of Road 

QN_PE_HH_ARQL_C_003 




Graphic Resources 





Ethnohistorical Report 

QN_PE_HH_ETNO_l 




Ethnographic Registration Files 

QN_PE_ HH_ETNO_E_05 




Ethnographic Registration Files 

QN_PE_ HH_ETNO_E_06 




Ethnographic Registration Files 

QN_PE_ HH_ETNO_E_47 




Ethnographic Registration Files of Orality 

QN_PE_ H HETN0 0 05 




Ethnographic Registration Files of Orality 

QN_PE_ H H_ETN0 0 06 




Graphic Resources 





Ethnohistorical Report 

QN_PE_HH_ etnhj 




Ethnohistorical Bibliographical Registration File 

- 




Ethnohistorical Cronological Registration File 

- 




Ethnohistorical Documentary Registration File 

- 




Graphic Resources 





Environmental Report 

QN_PE_HH_AMBI_I 




Environmental Registration Files 

QN_PE_HH_AMBI_A_01 




Environmental Registration Files on Geology 

QN_PE_HH_AMBI_G_02 




Graphic Resources 





Conservation Report 

QN_PE_HH_CONS_l 




Conservation Registration File of Site 

QN_P E_H H_CO N S_C_S_03 




Conservation Registration File of Site 

QN_P E_H H_CO N S_C_S_40 




Conservation Registration File of Site 

QN_P E_H H_CO N S_C_S_41 




Conservation Registration Files of Road 

QN_P E_H H_CO N S_C_C_01 




Architecture Conservation Registration File 

QN_P E_H H_CO N S_C_A_05 




Structures Conservation Registration File 

- 




Conservation Matrix File 

QN_P E_H H_CO N S_C_M_01 




Graphic Resources 


PE 

HH 

PE-HH-42CS-2011 

Management Report 

- 




Management Minutes Registration Files 

QN PE HH GEST G A 06 53 47 F1 




Management Minutes Registration Files 

QN PE HH GEST G A 06 53 47 F2 




Management Minutes Registration Files 

QN PE HH GEST G A 06 53 47 F3 




Stakeholders Maps Management Registration Files 

QN_P E_H H_ G EST_G_M_06_47_53 




Graphic Resources 





Archaeological Photographic Resources Archaeological 

QN_PE_HH_ FOTORARQL002 




Archaeological Photographic Registration File 

QN_PE_HH_FOTO_F_ARQL_002 




Ethnographic Photographic Resources 

QN _P E_H HFOTORETN O_05 




Ethnographic Photographic Resources 

QN_P E_H HFOTORETN O_06 




Ethnographic Photographic Resources 

QN_P E_H HFOTORETN O_07 




Ethnographic Photographic Resources 

QN_P E_H HFOTORETN O_08 




Ethnographic Photographic Registration File 

QN_P E_H H_FOTO_F_ETN O_05 




Ethnographic Photographic Registration File 

QN_P E_H H_FOTO_F_ETN O_06 




Ethnographic Photographic Registration File 

QN_P E_H H_FOTO_F_ETN O_07 




Ethnographic Photographic Registration File 

QN_P E_H H_FOTO_F_ETN O_08 




Ethnohistorical Photographic Resources 

- 




Ethnohistorical Photographic Registration File 

- 




Environmental Photographic Resources 

QN PE HH FOTO R AMBI A 01 




Environmental Photographic Registration File 

QN PE HH FOTO F AMBI A 01 




Geological Photographic Resources 

QN PE HH FOTO R AMBI G 02 




Geological Photographic Registration File 

QN PE HH FOTO F AMBI G 02 




Photographic Resources of Landscape 

QN PE HH FOTO R AMBI P 01 




Photographic Registration Files of Landscape 

QN PE HH FOTO F AMBI P 01 




Conservation Photographic Resources 

QN _P E_H H_FOTO_R_CO N S_02 




Conservation Registration Files 

QN_PE_HH_ FOTOFCONS02 




Management Photographic Resources 

QN_P E_H HFOTORG EST_06 




Management Photographic Resources 

QN_P E_H HFOTORG EST_47 




Management Photographic Resources 

QN_P E_H HFOTORG EST_53 




Management Registration Files 

QN_PE_HH_FOTO_F_GEST_02 




Management Registration Files 

QN_PE_HH_FOTO_F_GEST_47 




Management Registration Files 

QN_PE_HH_FOTO_F_GEST_53 


Fragment of the distribution framework 
of the annexes ofthe qhapaq ñan 
database 1 


1 The example above was created for the No- 
mination with code PE-HH- 42 CS- 2011 , by the Re¬ 
gistrador) Unit of Huánuco Pampa- Huamachuco 
(HH), in Perú (PE). 



























7.C.2. Thematic Maps 
Introduction Thematic Maps: 

The Thematic Maps of Qhapaq Ñan , Andean Road System, represent ge- 
ographic, sociocultural and environmental elements that intervene in the 
territory and specifically, in the property to be nominated. 

Each of the six countries has made maps that show the property and its 
context through information layers showing its geomorphology, geology, 
land use, ethnography, eco-regions and natural protected areas. The previ- 
ous archaeological registers are used to characterize detailed information 
maps on the use of typologies, the State of conservation as well as the the 
affi liation of the roads and sites. 

The maps use a Digital Terrain Model (MDT in Spanish or DTM in English) 
as a platform, for which the basis is a topographic survey, which fluctuates 
between scales of 1:50000 to 1:250000, depending on oflñcial national in¬ 
formation provided. 

Location Map: This shows the location of the cultural route of Qhapaq Ñan , 
Andean Road System, in its national and local context. 

Geomorphological Map: This map's objective is to show the morphology 
present on the earth's surface, the relief and the combination of geological, 
biological, climatic and hydrographical elements that characterise the land- 
scape where the properties that make up Qhapaq Ñan are located. 

Geological Map: This indicates Qhapaq Ñan's location in relation to the di¬ 
verse rock formations and geological structures which can be seen on the 
earth's surface. The symbols are determined in line with each countries' pól¬ 
ices. Colour coding and standard shading is used to represent the lithology 
and the age of the rocks. 

Land Use Map: This shows how the land around Qhapaq Ñan is used. It is 
classified into the following areas: urban, rural, agricultural, mining, indus¬ 
trial, without intervention, pastures, etc. This information has enabled the 
understanding and interpretation of the territory, notably in facilitating the 
creation of protection policies for the site proposed for nomination. 



Map of Register of Sites: On this map, the archaeological sites associated 
with Qhapaq Ñan can be seen, are placed in relation to the archaeological 
uses that have been inferred: function or use of the site (administrative, resi- 
dential, productive, ceremonial), are identified by cultural affi liation (Pre-ln- 
ca, Inca or Post-lnca) and lastly, it shows the State of conservation ofthe sites 
(good, bad or acceptable). 

Register of Typologies of the Road: This represents the road and its differ- 
ent building techniques: ploughing, delimiting boundaries, wall enclosures, 
paving, ledge roads, platforms, ramps, stairs, rock carving, excavated, raised 
road and main road, among others. 

Register of the Road: This indicates the use ofthe road (showing us the 
current use, whether it be in use or not), its cultural affi liation (if the road is 
Pre-lnca, Inca or Post-lnca) and finally the State of conservation (good, bad 
or acceptable). 

Ethnographic Map: This geographically positions the ethnographical infor¬ 
mation ofthe different communities that make up Qhapaq Ñan in terms of 
aspects such as its daily dynamics, places of ritual, cattle raising, language, 
goldsmithing techniques, weaving and typical gastronomy. 

Eco-region Map: This map represents the databases of information offi- 
cially approved by the different countries, where biogeography, climate, de¬ 
limiting areas with their own characteristics are shown. The detail of this 
information is on a scale of 1:1000000. 

Map of Natural Protected Areas: Here, the natural protected areas cióse to, 
or within, the area for nomination are marked alongside the corresponding 
structures of legal protection granted by each country. 

The thematic cartography has been developed since the start ofthe nom¬ 
ination process and has been conceived as an identifying, diagnostic and 
monitoring tool in the national and international decision-making process 
of this candidacy. 

• - The thematic cartography is a fundamental tool for research as it in¬ 
serís all the archaeological registers in their territorial context on a con¬ 
tinental scale. It has served, and will continué to serve, to corrobórate 


hypothesis of scientific work, in order to verify all the arguments of con- 
structive virtuosity in relation to the aspects concerning the environ- 
ment, the connectivity of ecological levels and the strategic location of 
provisions in relation to the necessities ofthe Inca Empire. The thematic 
cartography is a permanent resource of corroboration for all the histor- 
ical sources that this nomination dossier ineludes. 

• -The thematic cartography has been fundamental in the justification of 
criteria and in defining the Outstanding Universal Valué ofthe property, 
as well as in verifying the position that the cultural criteria from (i) to (vi) 
are justified, as is seen in 3.i.b. and 3.3. 

• - The thematic cartography is in line with the structure ofthe interna- 
tional Database ofthe project. ( 7 .C. 1 ) 

• -The thematic cartography has provided fundamental support in devel- 
oping the diagnostic ofthe State of conservation ofthe property, atthe 
same time as providing the territorial contextual understanding which 
has allowed the planning ofthe guidelines and conservation actions 
presented in Chapter 4 and 6 of this candidacy. 

• -The thematic cartography supports the categories of analysis that were 
taken into consideration for the Comparative Analysis (3.2). 

• - The thematic cartography affords connection between the environ- 
mental and cultural protections and clarifies which are the spaces of 
intersection between them and the legal forms of coordination for its 
protection, as the examples in Annex 5 .C .1 ofthe Legal Chapter establish. 

See Annex II Thematic Cartography 



Thematic Maps 
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i*¡n the full Región 

i** in TASTIL, ABRA DECHAUPIYACO Y PERAS SAUZALITOS 




























Annex: Translation Glossary for Map Legends 


TYPE OF ROAD 

English 

Spanish 

Cleared path 

Despejado-Sendero 

Path with boundary stones 

Despejado y amojonado 

Limited by low walls 

Encerrado por muros 

Paved with fíat stones 

Empedrado 

Platform carved in slope 

Plataforma (corte Talud) 

With ramp 

Con rampa 

With steps 

Con escalinatas 

Carved in rock 

Tallado en roca 

Excavated (trench) 

Excavado (zanja) 

Causeway 

Calzada elev. Bofedal 

Road 

Carretera 

Other 

Otros 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES 

English 

Spanish 

Administrative 

Administrativo 

Ceremonial 

Ceremonial 

Milita ry 

Militar 

Residential 

Residencial 

Associated with roads 

Asociado a la Vialidad 

Combined 

Mixto 

Undetermined 

No determinado 

Cemetery 

Cementerio 

Ceremonial-Tambo 

Ceremonial-Tambo 

Combined-Tambo 

Mixto-Tambo 

Productive-Site Function 

Productivo-Funcionalidad del Sitio 

Residential-Ceremonial 

Residencial-Ceremonial 

Tambo 

Tambo 

Terraces 

Terrazas 

Conservation 

Conservación 

Good 

Bueno 

Regular 

Regular 

Bad 

Malo 

Cultural Afñliation 

Filiación Cultural 

Inca 

Inca 

Prelnca 

Prelnca 

Postinea 

Postinea 

Undetermined 

No determinado 


ETHNOGRAPHY 

English 

Spanish 

Agriculture 

Agricultura 

Traditional foods 

comidas tradicionales 

Dance 

danza 

Animal Breeding 

Ganadería 

Traditional Medicine 

Medicina Tradicional 

Mining 

Minería 

Music 

Música 

Ritual and Cosmology 

Ritualidad y Cosmovisión 

Textile Production 

Textilería 

Oral Tradition 

Tradición Oral 

Leather Craft 

Talabartería 

Pottery 

Cerámica 

Fishing 

Pesca 

Forestry 

Forestal 

Furriery 

Peletería 

Jam 

Dulces 

Jewelery 

Orfebrería 

Ay m ara 

Ay mará 

Quechua 

Quechua 

Spanish 

Castellano 









































































ECO-REGIONS 


English 

Spanish 

Espinal Dry Forest 

Espinal 

Chaco Dry Forest 

Chaco Seco 

Yungas Rainforest 

Selva De Yungas 

Shrubland Of Sierras And Bolsons 

Monte De Las Sierras Y Bolsones 

Central Andean Dry Puna 

Puna 

Shrubland Of Llanuras And Mesetas 

Monte De Llanuras Y Mesetas 

High Andes 

Altos Andes 

Patagonian Steppe 

Estepa Patagónica 

Atacama - Serchura Desert 

Desierto De Atacama 

Chilean Matorral 

Matorral Chileno 



PROTECTED NATURAL AREAS 


English 

Spanish 

Biosphere reserve 

Reserva de Biosfera 

Ecological Reserve 

Reserva Ecológica 

National Reserve 

Reserva Nacional 

National Park 

Parque Nacional 

Natural and Cultural Reserve 

Reserva Natural y Cultural 

Natural Monumental 

Monumento Natural 

Natural Reserve 

Reserva Natural 

Prívate Reserve 

Reserva Privada 

Prívate Reserve - Múltiple Use 

Reserva Privada de Uso M * Itipie 

Prívate Widlife Refuge 

Refugio Privado de Vida Silvestre 

Protected La nd sea pe 

Paisaje Protegido 

Provincial Monumental 

Monumento Provincial 

Provincial Park 

Parque Provincial 

Provincial Reserve 

Reserva Provincial 

RAMSAR Site 

Sitio RAMSAR 

Reserve - Managed 

Reserva Manejada 

Reserve - Múltiple Use 

Reserva de Uso M * Iti pie 

Strict Nature Reserve 

Reserva Natural Estricta 

Total Reserve 

Reserva Total 

University Park 

Parque Universitario 

Vicuña and Ecosystem Protection Reserve 

Reserva de Vicuñas y Protección de Ecosistema 

Water and La nd sea pe Reserve 

Reserva H id rica y Paisajística 

Widlife Reserve 

Reserva de Fauna y Flora 

Widlife Reserve - Natural 

Reserva Natural de Fauna 














































MUSEUMS AND INSTITUTIONS WITH COLLECTIONS RELATED TO QHAPAQ NAN 


Ñame of the ¡nstitution 

Ñame and status of the person in charge 

Telephone 

E-mail 

Address 

Argentina 

Museo Etnográfico Juan B. Ambrosetti -Facultad de 
Filosofía y Letras- Universidad de Buenos Aires 

Myriam Tarrago - Director 

011 4345-8197 

info.museo@filo.uba.ar 

Moreno 350. (1091) Ciudad de Buenos Aires 

Museo de La Plata. UNLP 

Silvia Ametrano - Director 

(54-221) 425- 
7744/9161/9638 

museo@fcnym.u nlp.edu. ar 

Paseo del Bosque s/n° -(B1900FWA)- La Plata 
- Buenos Aires 

Museo Arqueológico Provincial (Jujuy) 

Flavia Santesso - Director 

(0388) 4310693 

museoarqueologicojujuy@gma¡l. 

com 

Lavalle 434 . (4600) San Salvador de Jujuy, Jujuy 

Museo Arqueológico Municipal de Humahuaca 

karina Paniagua- Director 

(0388)4721199 

mansol_kp@hotmail.com 

Santa Fe s/n. (4630) Humahuaca, Jujuy 

Museo Arqueológico “Dr. Eduardo Casanova” 

Clara Rivolta - Director 

(0388) 

4955006/4955768 

i ntertil@i magine.com. ar 

Belgrano 445 (4624)^1 cara, Jujuy 

Museo Histórico del Norte 

María Ester Río - Director 

(0387) 4215340 

cabildosalta@uolsi nectis.com. ar 

Caseros 549. (4400) Salta, Salta 

Museo de Antropología de Salta “Juan Martín 
Leguizamón” 

Mirta Santoni - Director 

(0387) 4222960 

museosalta@yahoo.com. ar 

Ejército Del Norte Y Polo Sur S/N. (4400) Salta, 
Salta 

Museo de Arqueología de Alta Montaña 

Gabriela Recagno Browning - Director 

(0387) - 4370499 / 
0591 / 0592 / 

0533. 

comunicación@maam.org.ar 

Mitre 77- (4400) Salta 

Museo Arqueológico “Pío Pablo Díaz” 

Mónica De Lorenzi - Director 

(03868)491080 

museoarq.ppd¡az@yahoo.com.ar 

Pje Calchaquí S/N- (4417) Cachi, Salta 

Instituto de Arqueología y Museo UNT 

Alejandra Korstanje - Director 

(0381) 4233962 

¡arqueo@unt.edu.ar 

San Martín 1545-(4000) San Miguel de 
Tucumán-Tucumán 

Museo Arqueológico Regional “Incahuasi” (La Rioja) 

Fray Nicolás Pugliesi - Director 

(03822)427310 


Juan Bautista Alberdi 650 - (5300) La Rioja, La 

Rioja 

Instituto de Investigaciones Arqueológicas y Museo 
“Prof. Mariano Gambier” FFHA, UNSJ 

Teresa Michieli - Director 

(0264)4241424 

iia@ffha.unsj.edu.ar 

Ruta 40, lateral Este (entre Progreso y Calle 5) - 
(5425) Rawson - San Juan 

Museo Arqueológico Provincial de Ciencias Naturales 
y Antropológico Juan Cornelio Moyano 

Clara Abal - Director 

(02361) 4 28 7666 

museomoyano@mendoza.gov 

Prado Español y Av. Las Tipas (Extremo Sur del 
Lago del Parque General San Martín (5500) 
Mendoza, Mendoza 





















Bolivia 


Museo Nacional de Arqueología 

Lie. Julio Ballivian 

(591) 2 331633 

munarq@mmculturas.gob.bo 

Calle Tiwanaku, esq Federico Zuazo. La Paz 

Museo Arqueológico dependiente de la Universidad 
Mayor de San Simón 

David Pereira 

591- 4-425-OOIO 

www.museo.umss. edu.bo 

c. Nataniel Aguirre, Esq. Jordán. Cochabamba 

Museo Antropológico: Institución dependiente de la 
Universidad Mayor de San Francisco Javier 

Edmundo Salinas 

591(4)423285 


calle Bolívar casi esquina Dalence. Sucre 

MUSEO ARQUEOLÓGICO DE SAMAIPATA 

Ornar Claure Callao 

591 - 3-944 

6065 

cias@scz.infonet.com. bo 

calle Bolívar # 37 Samaipata - Florida. Santa 

Cruz 

MUSEO NACIONAL PALEONTOLÓGICO- 
ARQUEOLÓGICO 

Freddy Paredes Ríos 

( 591 - 4 ) 663668O 

museou@ma¡l.uajms.edu.bo 

Calle General Trigo N° 402, Esq. V. Lema, 

Cercado. Tanja 

Chile 

Museo Nacional de Historia Natural 

Claudio Gómez (Director) 

02-26804623 

cgomez@mnhn.cl 

Quinta Normal, s/N. Quinta Normal. Santiago 

Área Patrimonial del Departamente de Antropología 
de la Universidad de Chile 

Eugenio Asp¡llaga(D¡rector) 

02-29787757 

dptoantr@uch¡le.cl 

UNIVERSIDAD DE CHILE, FACULTAD DE 
CIENCIAS SOCIALES, DEPARTAMENTO DE 
ANTROPOLOGIA, IGNACIO CARRERA PINTO 
1045, 2 PISO, ÑUÑOA, SANTIAGO 

MUSEO UNIVERSIDAD DE TARAPACA - SAN 

MIGUEL DE AZAPA 

Marietta Ortega Perrier (Director) 

58-205555 

mortega@uta.cl 

CAMINO DE AZAPA KM. 12, ARICA 

MUSEO DE HISTORIA NATURAL DE VALPARAISO 

CRISTIAN BECKERALVAREZ (Director) 

32-257441 

mhnv@entelchile.net 

CONDELL 1546, V REGION DE VALPARAISO 

MUSEO ARQUEOLOGICO DE LA SERENA 

GABRIEL COBO (Director) 

51-224492 

g.cobo.c@gmail.com 

ATACAMA 98. CASILLA 134, CORREO 

COPIAPO, III REGION 

MUSEO REGIONAL DE ATACAMA 

GUILLERMO CORTES (Director) 

52-230496 

museo.atacama@dibam.cl 

ATACAMA 98. CASILLA 134, CORREO 

COPIAPO, III REGION 

MUSEO CHILENO DE ARTE PRECOLOMBINO 

CARLOS ADULNATE (Director) 

02-26887348 

caldunate@museoprecolomb¡no.cl 

BANDERA 361. SANTIAGO 

JOSE BERENGUER (CHIEF Curator) 

02-26887349 

jberenguer@museoprecolomb¡no.cl 

BANDERA 361. SANTIAGO 

MUSEO DEL INSTITUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES 
ANTROPOLOGICAS DE LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
ANTOFAGASTA 

ROBERTO LEHNERTSANTANDER 
(Director) 

55- 637 239 

agornall@uantof.cl 

AV. UNIVERSIDAD DE ANTOFAGASTA 
02800-UNIVERSIDAD DE ANTOFAGASTA 

CAMPUS COLOSO 

55- 637 325 

55- 637149 

INSTITUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES 

ARQUEOLOGICAS Y MUSEO R. P. GUSTAVO LE 

PAIGE S.J, SAN PEDRO DE ATACAMA 

MARKHUBBE (Director) 

55- 85IOO2 

mhubbe@ucn.cl 

GUSTAVO LE PAIGE 380 / CASILLA 17, 

CORREO SAN PEDRO DE ATACAMA/II 

REGION 
































DEPARTAMENTO DE CULTURA YTURISMO 

COMUNA DIEGO DE ALMAGRO. MUSEO 
MINERALOGICO PUEBLO HUNDIDO 

GABRIEL MANQUEZ VICENCIO 
(MANAGER) 

52-441763 

g m a n q u ezv@y a h 00. es 

AVDA. DIEGO DE ALMAGRO 600,DIEGO DE 
ALMAGRO, III REGION 

CORPORACION MUNICIPAL DE CULTURA Y 

TURISMO DECALAMA 

DARIO QUIROGAVENEGA 

55-531770 

darioquiroga@culturacalama.cl 

AVENIDA 0 ’HIGGINS(S/N) PARQUE EL LOA 

Colombia 

MUSEO DEL ORO. ÁREA CULTURAL LEOPOLDO 
LÓPEZ ÁLVAREZ. BANCO DE LA REPÚBLICA. 

CAROL GUERRERO BUCHELI 

(057) (2) 7215777, 
(057) (2) 7219108 

cguerrbu@banrep.gov.co 

Calle 19 # 21 - 27 - Pasto Departamento de 

Nariño 

MUSEO JUAN LORENZO LUCERO 

ERLY PATRICIA DE ERAZO 

(057) (2) 7314414 

museojuanlorenzo@yahoo.es 

Calle 18 N° 28 - 27 - Pasto Departamento de 
Nariño 

UNIVERSIDAD DE NARIÑO. COLECCIÓN 
ARQUEOLÓGICA 

LUIS ALFONSO CAICEDO 

(057) w 7313604, 
(057) w 7312289 

lacaicedo@hotmail.com 

Ciudadela Universitaria Torobajo - Pasto 
Departamento de Nariño 

UNIVERSIDAD MARIANA. COLECCIÓN 
ARQUEOLÓGICA SITIO EL CERRILLO 

HERMANA MARTHA ESTELA SANTA 
CASTRILLÓN 

(057) (2) 7314923 

rectoria@umariana.gov.co 

Calle 18 No. 34- 104 - Pasto Departamento de 
Nariño 

MUSEO DEL CARNAVAL CENTRO CULTURAL 

PAN DI ACO 

ALVARO JOSE GOMEZJURADO 



San Juan de Pasto 

INSTITUCIÓN DE EDUCACIÓN SUPERIOR MARÍA 
GORETTI CESMAG. COLECCIÓN ARQUEOLÓGICA 

FRAY ALIRIO ROJAS ORTIZ 

(057) (2) 7216535 

rectoria@iucesmag.edu. co 

Carrera 20 A No. 14- 54 - Pasto Departamento 
de Nariño 

ALCALDÍA DE PUPIALES. COLECCIÓN 
ARQUEOLÓGICA CEMENTERIO MIRAFLORES 

ERNESTO ISIDRO MORENO LOPEZ 

(057) (2) 7246236 

alcaldia@pupiales-narino.gov.co 

Municipio de Pupiales, Departamento de 

Nariño 

MUSEO DEL ORO. ÁREA CULTURAL BANCO DE LA 
REPÚBLICA 1 PIALES 

A. OSEJO 

(057) (2) 7732277 

aosejoca@banrep.gov.co 

Calle 17 # 7 - 82 - Ipiales, Departamento de 

Nariño 

INSTITUTO COLOMBIANO DE ANTROPOLOGÍA E 
HISTORIA ICANH 

FABIAN SANABRIA 

(057) (1) 4440544 

fsanabria@icanh.gov.co 

Calle 12 No. 2 -41 - Bogotá 

MUSEO DEL ORO. BANCO DE LA REPUBLICA 

MARÍA ALICIA URIBE VILLEGAS 

(057) (1) 3432222 

muribevi@banrep.gov.co 

Parque de Santander, en la carrera 5 a esquina 
de la calle 16 - Bogotá 

MUSEO CASA DEL MARQUES DE SAN JORGE. 

BANCO POPULAR 

ALICIA EUGENIA SILVA NIGRINIS 

(047) (1) 2820940 

fpcdireccion@etb.net.co 

Carrera 6 N0.7- 43 - Bogotá 

MUSEO DE ARTE RELIGIOSO Y COLONIAL LA 
MERCED 

ALEJANDRO ARCHILA 

(057) (2) 8893434 


Cra. 4 No. 6-59 - Cali Departamente del Valle 

MUSEO ARQUEOLÓGICO JULIO CESAR CUBILLOS 

CARLOS ARMANDO GUTIERREZ 

(057) (2) 3212975 


Plazoleta de las Palmas, Ciudadela Universitaria 
Meléndez, Universidad del Valle - Cali, 
Departamento del Valle 




























Ecuador 


Museo Jacinto Jijón y Caamaño. Pontificia Universidad 
Católica del Ecuador 

Dr.José María Jaramilo (Director) 

(00593) 2991700 


Av. 12 de Octubre y Carrión. Biblioteca íer. 
piso - Quito 

Museo Weilbahuer. Pontificia Universidad Católica del 
Ecuador 

Dr. Patricio Moncayo Echeverría 
(Director) 

(00593) 2991700 
ext.2246 0 

2991681 


Av. 12 de Octubre y Carrión. Centro Cultural 
PUCE, 2do.piso. - Quito 

Museo de la Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana 

Dr. Marco Antonio Rodríguez (Director) 

(00593) 2223392 

museos@cce.org.ec 

Av. 12 de Octubre y Patria - Quito 

Museo Nacional Centro del Ministerio de Cultura. ( 
Ex-Museo del Banco Central) 

Oswaldo Morejón 

(00593) 2223258 
2223259 


Av. Patria y 6 de Diciembre (Edificio Casa de la 
Cultura) - Quito 

Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural 

Arq. Inés Pazmiño Gavilanes (Director) 

(00593) 22227927 

¡pazmi no@inpc.gob.ec 

Av. Colón Oe 1-93 y 10 de Agosto - Quito 

Museo Fundación Guayasamín 

Ledo. Pablo Guayasamín (Director) 

(00593) 2446455 / 
2452938 


José Bosmediano 543 y José Carbo - Quito 

Museo Agustín Landívar (Ruina de Todos los Santos) 

Marta Orellana (Director) 

(00593) 72821177 


Calle Larga 2-23 y Manuel Vega (subida de 

Todos los Santos) - Cuenca 

Museo Antropológico Antonio Santiana. Facultad de 
Filosofía de la Universidad Central del Ecuador 

Holguer Jara (Director) 

(00593) 2280504. 


Gaspar de Carvajal y Antonio de Marchena 
(Subsuelo) - Quito 

Museo de las Culturas Aborígenes: Arqueología 

Dr. Juan Cordero 

(00593) 72839181 
72841540 


Calle Larga #5-24 entre Hermano Miguel y 
Mariano Cueva - Cuenca 

Museo Remigio Crespo Toral 

Ledo. Francisco Álvarez (Director) 

(00593) 72833208 


Calle Larga 7-07 y Borrero - Cuenca 

Museo de sitio Agua Blanca 

María Isabel Silva / Colín McEwan 
(Di recto rs) 

(00593) 604170 

mi-silva@illinois.edu 

5 Km en la carretera de Río Buena Vista a 
Machalilla - Agua Blanca 

Museo Arqueológico de Salango 

Puerto López (Director) 

(00593) 52589304 

¡nfo@salango.com.es 

Salango 

Museo Arqueológio Universidad Estatal de Cuenca: 
Arqueología 

Ledo. Pablo Pesantez 

(00593) 

7405io6iext. 

1220 

museoar@ucuenca.edu.ec 

Calle Honorato Loyola 2-80 Ciudadela 
Universitaria - Cuenca 

Museo de Sitio Ingapirca 

Catalina Tello (Director) 

(00593) 72217115 


Carretera Panamericana a Azogues - Cañar 

Museo y Centro Cultural Ibrra del Ministerio de 

Cultura (Ex Museo del Banco Central) 

Fanny Cisneros 

(00593) 62952777 


Oviedo y Sucre - Ibarra 

Museo Arqueológico Atahualpa 

Diego Dávila Vera 

(00593)999813056 


Plaza Caranqui - Imbabura 


























Perú 


Museo Leymebamba :Colección Arqueológica y 
Etnográfica 

Centro Mallqui-The Bioanthropology 
Foundation Perú 

(041)816803 - 
(041) 816806 

leymebamba@museoleymebamba. 

org 

Av. Austria S/N San Miguel - Leymebamba, 
Chachapoyas 

Museo de Chacas: Colección arqueológica 

Parroquia de Chacas 



Plaza de Armas S/N - Chacas, Asunción 

Museo Arqueológico de la Universidad Católica de 

Santa María 

Lie. Augusto Belán Franco 

(054) 286613- 
(054) 200345 


Calle Cruz Verde 303 - Arequipa 

Museo Arqueológico José María Morante de la 
Universidad Nacional San Agustín 

Dr. Félix Palacios Ríos 

(054) 288881 


Alvarez Thomas 200 - Arequipa 

Museo Banco Central de Reserva de Arequipa 

Raúl Castro Alegría 

(054) 211281/ 

(054) 212251 

sucursal.arequipa@bcrp.gob. pe 

Calle La Merced 205 - Arequipa 

Museo Santuarios Andinos 

Dr. José Antonio Chávez Chávez 

(054) 286614 
Anexos 

santury@ucm.edu. pe 

Calle La Merced 110 - Arequipa 

Museo de Herramientas Andinas 

- 

(076) 367802 


Av. Atahualpa N° 1050 Ciudad Universitaria, 
Pabellón Agronomía, Universidad Nacional de 
Caja marca - Caja marca 

Museo Comunitario de Pisac 

Sr. Francisco Rojas Arriaga 

(084)974757466/ 
(084) 9051316 

museopisac@gmail.com 

Esquina Avenida Amazonas y Esquina Avenida 
Zamalloa - Pisac 

Museo de Arte Preoclombino 

Sr. Andrés Álvarez-Calderón 

(084) 233210 

amap@infonegocio.pe 

Plaza de Las Nazarenas 231 - Cusco 

Museo de Sitio Chinchero 

Lie. Sabino Quispe Serrano 

(084) 223245 

museos@drc-cusco.gob. pe 

Plazoleta del Conjunto Arqueológico de 
Chincheros - Chincheros 

Museo de Sitio Manuel Chávez Bailón 

Lie. Ángela Delgado 

(084)211067 

museodesitiomapi@drc-cusco. 

gob,.pe 

Altura del antiguo puente Ruinas, Kilómetro 

112, vía férrea. - Machu Picchu, Urubamba 

Museo del Banco Scotiabank 

Lie. Teo Alain Chambi 

(084)264300 


Calle Maruri N°3i5 - Cusco 

Museo de Sitio Qoricancha 

Lie. Janneth Delgado Del Castillo 



Av. Del Sol S/N - Cusco 

Museo Histórico Regional 

Lie. Ana María Galvez 

(084)322245 

museos@drc-cusco.gob. pe 

Calle Heladeros S/N Casa del Inca Garcilazo de 
la Vega - Cusco 

Museo Inka 

Lie. María León Farfán 

(084)237380 


Cuesta Almirante 103 - Cusco 

Museo Macchu Picchu 

Lie. Trinidad Enríquez 

(084)255535 

museocasaconcha@unsaac.edu. pe 

Calle Santa Catalina Ancha S/N - Cusco 

Museo Piedras Sagradas Waro 

Sr. Simón Umpire 

(084)501582 


Plaza de Armas de Waro S/N 

Museo Regional de lea “Adolfo Bermudez Jenkins” 

Lie. Susana Arce 

(056)234383 

¡ca@mcultura.gob.pe 

Jr. Ayabaca cuadra 8 S/N- Urb. San Isidro - lea 

Sala de Exhibición “Tambo Colorado" 

Dr. Oscar Sotil Galindo 

(056)234383 

¡ca@mcultura.gob.pe 

Km. 39 Via Los Libertadores Huari - Humay, lea 





























Museo de Sitio “Wariwillka” 

Lie. Jair Pérez Brañez 

(064) 216201 

museowanwillka@hotmail.com 

Plaza Arqueológica S/N Anexo de Huari - 
Huancán, Huancayo 

Museo Regional de Arqueología de Junín 

Resp. Robert Paul Córdova Llacza 

(064)216201 

junin@mcultura.gob.pe 

Jr. Grau 195 - Chupaca 

Museo Arqueológico: Josefina Ramos de Cox 

Dr.José de la Puente Brunke. 

(01)626608 

majrc@pucp.edu. pe 

Rufino Torrico 1164, Plaza Francia - Lima 

Museo Arqueológico Rafael Larco Herrera 

Sra. Isabel Larco álvarez Calderón 

(01)4611312/ (01) 
4611835 

webmaster@museolarco.org 

Av. Bolívar 1515 - Pueblo Libre, Lima 

Museo de la Nación 

Lie. Luisa Vetter Parodi 

(01) 4769878 
/ (01)4769933 

Anexo:2280 

museodelanacion@mcultura.gob. pe 

Av. Javier Prado Este 2465 - San Borja, Lima 

Museo de Sitio Arturo Jiménez Borja- Puruchuco 

Lie. Clide Valladolid 

(01)4942641 

museopuruchuco@mcultura.gob. pe 

Carrtera Central- Km 4.5 - Ate-Vitarte, Lima 

Museo de Sitio Pachacamac 

Lie. Dennise Pozzi Escot 

(01) 4300168 

museopachacamac@mcultura. 

gob.pe 

Km 31 de la antigua Panamericana Sur - Lurin, 
Lima 

Museo Banco Central de Reserva del Perú 

Dra. Cecilia Bákula Budge 

(01)6232000 
anexo 2655 

museo@bcrp.gob.pe 

Esquina Jr. Ucayali yjr. Lampa - Lima 

Museo de Asia- Huaca Malena 

Encargado: Rommel Ángeles 


huacamalena@yahoo.com 

Esquina de las Calles Pedro La Rosa y Miramar, 
Capilla de Asia - Asia, Cañete 

Museo Nacional de Arqueología, Antropología e 

Historia del Perú 
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ARGENTINA 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Secretaría de Cultura de la Nación-/ Sr. Jorge Coscia. privada1@cultura.gov.ar. Av. Alvear 1690 | 
C1014AAQ | Ciudad Autónoma de Buenos Aires | +54+11 4129-2493/94 

Dirección Nacional de Patrimonio y Museos. Arq. Alberto Petrina.apetrina@cultura.gov.ar. Av. Alvear 1690 | 
C1014AAQ | Ciudad Autónoma de Buenos Aires | +54+11 4129-2486 

Instituto Nacional de Antropología y Pensamiento Latinoamericano (INAPL). Dra. Diana Rolandi. inapl@inapl. 
gov.ar. de Buenos Aires - República Argentina | Tel/fax (54 11) 4784-3371/4782-7251 / 4783-6554. 3 de Febrero 
1378 -C1426BJN Ciudad 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Instituto Nacional de Asuntos Indígenas (INAI). Dr. Daniel Fernández, indigena@inai.gob.ar. San Martín 451, 
entrepiso (C1004AAI) Ciudad Autónoma de Buenos Aires (011) 4348-8434 / 71 / 72 - 0800-999-4624 

Comisión Nacional para la UNESCO (CONAPLU). Prof. Alberto Estanislao Sileoni.conaplu@me.gov. Paraguay 
1657 - 3er piso Oficina 302 C.A.B.A. (5411) 4129-1185 conaplu@me.gov.ar. 

Administración de Parques Nacionales (APN)/Avenida Santa Fe 690 1059 Ciudad de Buenos Aires (5411) 4315 
2986 

Dirección de Organismos Internacionales (DIOIN). Ministro Pablo Tettamanti. dioin@cancilleria.gob.ar. Esmeral¬ 
da 1212, Piso 11 (C1007ABR) C.A.B.A. (5411) 4819-7000 Int.: 7816/7824/7775. 

Ministerio de Turismo de la Nación. Sr. Carlos Enrique Meyer. info@turismo. Gov. Ar. Suipacha 1111, Piso 22 
C.A.B.A. tel.(5411) 4316-1600 

Comisión Nacional de Museos, Monumentos y Lugares Históricos. Arq. Juan Martín Repetto. comisiondemu- 
seos@cultura.gov.ar. Av. de Mayo 556 (C1084AAN) Buenos Aires - Argentina, 5411 4343-5835 +5411 4343- 
6960 

Secretaría de Ambiente y Desarrollo Sustentable de la Nación. Dr. Juan José Mussiambiente@ambiente.gob.ar. 
San Martín 451 o C1004AAI C. de Buenos Aires o Argentina o Tel (54) (11) 4348 8200 o Fax (54) (11) 4348 8300. 


PROVINCE: 

Main responsible Body: 

Provincia de Jujuy. Dirección de Cultura: Dra. Cristina del Valle Tula http://www.turismo.jujuy.gov.ar. C. Ignacio 
Gorriti 295 - CP 4600 - San Salvador de Jujuy - Jujuy, Tel: +54 (388) 4221343 - Línea gratuita: 0800 555 9955 

Provincia de Salta- Ministerio de Turismo y Cultura. Dr. Mariano Ovejero. despacho@turismosalta.gov.ar. Buenos 
Aires N° 93, Salta, Capital. A4402FDA, Salta. +54 (387) - 4310950 | 0800-222-2752 | 0800-222-3752 

Provincia de Tucumán- Ente Cultural. D. Mauricio Daniel Guzmán, San Martín 251, CP 4000, San Miguel de 
Tucumán +54 (381) 4307678 

Provincia de Catamarca- Secretaría de Estado de Cultura. Lie. Patricia Saseta. cultura@catamarca.gob.ar. Calle 
Pública S/n San Fernando del Valle de Catamarca, Catamarca, +54 (3833) 486 067 

Provincia de La Rioja- Secretaría de Cultura. D. Pedro Agost. culturalarioja@gmail.com. 9 de Julio 156 - C.P. 5300 
- La Rioja - Provincia de La Rioja, +54 (3822) 453335 / 6, culturalarioja@gmail.com 

Provincia de San Juan- Secretaría de Cultura. D. Dante Raúl Elizondo. prensatursanjuan@gmail.com. 3 o piso, 
núcleo 4, Centro Cívico. Av. Libertador Gral. San Martín 750 (O) C.P. 5400 - Capital- San Juan, +54(264) 4306640 
y 4306642, cultura@sanjuan.gov.ar 

Provincia de Mendoza- Secretaría de Cultura. Lie. Beatriz Lilia Ibáñez. privadacultura@mendoza.gov.ar. España 
y Gutiérrez, Mendoza (5500), +54 (261) 4495800, webcultura@mendoza.gov.ar 




BOLIVIA 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Ministerio de las Culturas. Ministro: Pablo Cesar Groux Cañedo. despacho@minculturas.gob.bo Tel. 
(591.2) 2200910 - 2200946. web : http: minculturas.gob.bo 

Dirección General de Patrimonio Cultural. Arq. Marcos Michel. marcos_michel2002@yahoo.com. Tel. (591.2) 
77748312. 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Ministerio de Medio Ambiente y Aguas Servicio Nacional De Áreas Protegidas. Director: Saúl Chávez Oroz ¡nfo@ 
sernap.gob.bo; ebarrancos@sernapgob.bo. (591.2)2426304 2426272" 

Fondo de Desarrollo para Los Pueblos Indígenas y Comunidades Campesinas de Bolivia. Directora: Elvira Paula 
Parra de Chuquimia. webmaster@fondoindigena.org. (591.2) 2423233 

Ministerio de Desarrollo Rural y Tierras. Ministra: Nemesia Achacollo. contacto@agrobolivia.gob.bo. 21415666. 
71296937 


CHILE 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Alfredo Tapia, Delegado del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores 
de la Dirección de Multiagencias. Dirección de Política Multilateral. atapia@minrel.gov.cl. Dirección: Teatinos 
180, Comuna de Santiago.Santiago, Chile. Tel. (56.2) 827 4200 http://www.minrel.gob.cl 


Consejo de Monumentos Nacionales. Sr. Emilio de la Cerda Errázuriz. Secretario Ejecutivo.edelacerda@monu- 
mentos.cl. Av. Vicuña Mackenna 084, Comuna de Providencia, Santiago, Chile, CP 750 09 10. http://www. 
monumentos.cl 


LOCAL GOVERMENTS/MUNICIPALITIES: 

Gobierno Municipal de La Paz. Alcalde: H. Luis Antonio Revilla Flerrero. (591.2) 2201002 2204786, web: www. 
lapaz .bo 

Gobierno Municipal de Coroico. Alcalde: H.Ángel Miranda. 73003641 75248762 
Gobierno Municipal de Guaqui. H. Vicror Mamani C. 71210127 
Gobierno Municipal de Desaguadero. Alcalde H.Lucio Flores Fl. 76211425 

Gobierno Municipal deTiwanacu .Alcalde: Fl.Marcelino Copaña. 73538964. web: http:tiwanaku-bo.galeon.com 
Gobierno Municipal de Viacha. Alcalde: Fl. Delfín Mamani. 73502745 2800130 
Gobierno Municipal de Laja. Alcalde: Fl. Vicente Yucra. 77248887 


REGIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

Representante de Comisión Asesora de Monumentos Nacionales de la Región de Arica y Parinacota. Coordina¬ 
dor: José Barraza. Calle 7 de Junio 176, depto. 301, Arica. arica@monumentos.cl Tel. (56.58) 257629. 

Representante de Comisión Asesora de Monumentos Nacionales de la Región de Antofagasta. Calle Ignacio 
Carrera Pinto 561, San Pedro de Atacama.Tel. (56.55) 851277 

Representante de Comisión Asesora de Monumentos Nacionales de la Región de Atacama. Coordinador: Sergio 
Cabezas. Calle Rancagua 499, 3er piso, Copiapó. sergio.cabezas@mop.gov.cl Tel. (56.52) 522258. 





NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body 

" PREPARER Ministerio de Cultura. Dirección de Patrimonio. Arq. Juan Luis Isaza. patrimonio@mincultura.gov. 
co Carrera 8 No. 8 - 43; Bogotá D.C Tel:(057) (1)3424100." 

Instituto Colombiano de Antropología ICANH. Director Fabián Sanabria Sánchez, fsanabria@icanh.gov.co Calle 
12 No. 2 - 41 Bogotá. Tel: (571) 5619400 ext. 116 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

PREPARER Ministerio Coordinador De Patrimonio. Dra. María Belén Moncayo. comunicacion@ministeriopa- 
trimonio.gob.ee. Av. Gran Colombia y Luis Sodiro. Quito - Ecuador Teléfono: (593-2) 394 82602552083. http:// 
www.patrimonio.gob.ee 

Ministerio de Cultura. Socióloga Érika Sylva Charvet. Av. Colón y Juan León Mera | Quito - Ecuador, comunica- 
cion@ministeriodecultura.gob.ec Av. Colón y Juan León Mera | Quito - Ecuador http://www.ministeriodecultura. 
gob.ee 

Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural. Arq. Inés Pazmiño. ipazmino@inpc.gob.ec Av. Colón Oel-93 y 10 de 
Agosto, www.inpc.gob.ee 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Ministerio de Ambiente. Abogada Lorena Tapia. Dirección: Calle Madrid 1159 y Andalucía ex Conservatorio de 
música detrás de la Universidad Politécnica Salesiana. Teléfono: 3987-600. http://www.ambiente.gob.ee 

Ministerio de Industrias y productividad. Ec. Verónica Sión. Matriz (Ave. Eloy Alfaro N30-350 y Amazonas, Edif. 
MAGAP) - (PBX: 02 2546690 / FAX: 02 2503818) - Quito - Ecuador, http://www.mipro.gob.ee/ 

Ministerio de Turismo. Lie. Fredy Ehlers. Dirección. Eloy Alfaro N32-300 y Carlos Tobar | Quito - Ecuador | PBX: 
593 (02) 3 999 333. http://www.turismo.gob.ee/ 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Comercio e Integración. Ec. Ricardo Patiño. Carrión E 1 -76 y Av. 10 de Agos¬ 
to (5932) 299-3200. gabiminis@mmrree.gob.ee http://www.mmrree.gob.ee 

Secretaria Nacional de Planificación y Desarrollo Senplades. Dr. Fander Falconi senplades@senplades.gob.ee. 
Juan León Mera Nro. 130 y Av. Patria (593 2) 3 978 900. http://senplades.gob.ee 

Secretaria Nacional de Educación Superior Ciencia Tecnología e Innovación. Senecyt. Ec. René Ramírez Gallegos. 
Whimper E7-37 y Alpallana rramirez@senecyt.gob.ec http://www.senescyt.gob.ee 


REGIONAL: 

Main responsible Body 

Coordinación Proyecto Qhapaq Ñan Universidad de Nariño. Claudia Afanador Hernández, cafanad@udenar.edu. 
co, claudiafanador@gmail.com Dirección Calle 6 Oeste No. 31 - 90 Barrio El Bosque Pasto - Colombia Tel: (057) 
(2) 7360900 cel: (057) 3122862872 

Consejo departamental de Patrimonio de Nariño. Gobernación. Presidente delegado: Miltón Portilla, sednari- 
no@sednarino.gov.co. despachogobernadordenarino@int.gobernar.gov.co 


REGIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

"Tramo Binacional Ecuador- Colombia. Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural en coordinación con los Go¬ 
biernos Autónomos Descentralizados Municipales de: Tulcán. Alcalde Julio Robles, info@gmtulcan.gob.ec http:// 
www-gmtulcan. gob.ee; Montúfar. Alcalde Juan José Acosta, http://www.gobiernomontufar.gob.ee; Mira. Alcalde 
Fausto Ruiz. gad@mira.gob.ee http://www.mira.gob.ee" 

" Tramo Nacional. Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural en coordinación con los Gobiernos Autónomos 
Descentralizados Municipales de: Ibarra: Alcalde Jorge Martínez, info@ibarra.gob.ee, http://www.ibarra.gob.ee; 
Cayambe: Alcalde William Perugachi, http://municipiocayambe.gob.ec; Latacunga: Alcalde Rodrigo Espín, http:// 
latacunga.gob.ee; Salcedo: Alcalde Rodrigo Mata Cepeda, http://salcedo.gob.ec; Alausí: Alcalde Clemente Ta- 
day, http://www.municipiodealausi.gob.ee; Chunchi: Alcalde Walter Narváez, http://www.municipiochunchi.gob. 
ec; Cañar: Alcalde Belisario Chimborazo, http://www.canar.gob.ee; Deleg: Alcalde Rubén Darío Tito, http://www. 
gadmunicipaldeleg.gob.ee; El Tambo: Alcalde Rafael Ortiz Guillén; Cuenca: Alcalde Paúl Granda López, http:// 
www.municipalidadcuenca.gob.ee; Azogues: Alcalde Eugenio Morocho, http://www.azogues.gob.ee; Saraguro: 
Ing. Jairo Montaño, http://www.saraguros.com" 

" Tramo Nacional. Instituto Nacional de Patrimonio Cultural en coordinación con los Gobiernos Autónomos 
Descentralizados Municipales de: Quilanga: Alcalde Francisco Jaramillo, http://www.quilanga.gob.ee; Espíndola: 
Alcalde Antonio García Ontaneda." 


PERÚ 


NATIONAL: 

Main responsible Body: 

Ministerio de Cultura. Dr. Luis Alberto Peirano Falconí. lpeirano@mcultura.gob.pe.Av. Javier Prado Este N° 2465, 
Lima 41, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 618-9393, anexo 2502. http://www.mcultura.gob.pe/ 

Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Dr. Fortunato Rafael Roncagliolo Orbegoso. rfroncaglioloo@rree.gob.pe .Jr. 
Ucayali N° 318 - Jr. Lampa N° 535, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Telefono: (51 1) 204-2400, anexo 2751. http://www. 
rree.gob.pe/SitePages/home.aspx 

Organismos co-responsables: 

Ministerio de Transportes, Comunicaciones, Vivienda y Construcción. Dr. Carlos Paredes Rodríguez. Jr. Zorritos 
1203, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: 615-7800, anexos 3034,1337 / Fax: (51 1) 615-7486. http://www.mtc.gob. 
pe/portal/inicio.html 

Ministerio de Comercio Exterior y Turismo. Dr. José Luis Silva Martinot.jsilva@mincetur.gob.pe. Calle Uno Oeste 
N° 050, Urb. Córpac, Lima 27, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 513-6114/ Fax: (51 1) 513-6114. http://www.min- 
cetur.gob.pe/newweb/ 

Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros. Dr. Juan Federico Jiménez Mayor. jjimenez@pcm.gob.pe.Jr. Carabaya Cdra. 
1 S/N, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 219-7000 / Fax: 51 1 ) 219-7943. http://www.pcm.gob.pe/ 

Ministerio de Economía y Finanzas. Dr. Luis Miguel Castilla Rubio.ministro@mef.gob.pe. Jr. Junín N° 319, Lima 
01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1)311 -9912 / Fax: (51 1)311 -9913. http://www.mef.gob.pe/ Ministerio de Agri¬ 
cultura. Viceministro Ing. Juan Ludovico Rheineck Piccardo.jrheineck@minag.gob.pe.Av. La Universidad N° 200, 
Lima 12 -- Jr. Yauyos N° 258, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 613-5800, anexo 1141. http://www.mmag. 
gob. pe/portal/ 

Ministerio de Agricultura. Dr. Milton Von Hesse La Serna. portal@minag.gob.pe. Av. La Universidad N° 200, Lima 
12 - Jr. Yauyos N° 258, Lima 01, Lima, Perú / Teléfono: (51 1) 613-5800, anexo 1141. http://www.minag.gob. 
pe/portal/ 

Ministerio de Defensa. Alfredo Enrique Murgueytio Espinoza. amurgueytio@indeci.gob.pe.Av. De la Peruanidad 
s/ Edificio Quiñones, Lima 11, Lima, Perú / (51 1) 625-5959. http://www.mindef.gob.pe/ 



REGIONAL: 

Co-responsible Bodies: 

Direcciones Regionales de Cultura del Ministerio de Cultura. DRC: 


DRC Cusco. Ant. David UgarteVega Centeno.direccionregional@drc-cusco.gob.pe. Casa Kusicancha, calle Maruri 
s/n Cusco.84.27312 http://www.drc-cusco.gob.pe/ 

DRC Ancash. José Antonio Salazar Mejía. ancash@mcultura.gob.pe. Av. Luzuriaga Nro 780 Plaza de Armas 
Huaraz. 043-422199. 

DRC Junín. Jair Pérez Brañez. junin@mcultura.gob.pe. Jr. Fernando Nro. 181 San Carlos Huancayo. 064-238069. 

DRC Puno. Gray Francisco Mariscal Herrera. puno@mcultura.gob.pe. Jr. Deustua Nro. 630 Complejo Cultural 
Casa Conde de Lemos Puno. 051-363662 

DRC Huánuco. Carlos Lucio Ortega y Obregón, cortega@mcultura.gob.pe- Jr. Ayacucho 750 Plazuela Santo 
Domingo.062.511192 

DRC La Libertad. Tersita de Jesús Bravo Malea. tbravo@mcultura.gob.pe. Jr. Independencia Nro 572 Trujillo. 
044-209564 

DRC Piura. Rafael Sime Méndez. Piura@mcultura.gob.pe. Calle Lima Nro. 730 Cercado Piura. 073-418202 
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Official Presentation of the nomination 


To Mr Kishore Rao 
Director of the World Heritage Centre 
UNESCO, París 


The Permanent Delegations of the Republic of Argentina, the Plurinational State of Bolivia, the Republic 
of Chile, the Republic of Colombia, the Republic of Ecuador and the Republic of Perú present their com- 
pliments to the UNESCO World Heritage Centre, and kindly submit, in accordance with the Operational 
Guidelines of the 1972 World Heritage Convention, the paper and electronic nomination file of Qhapaq 
Ñan, Andean Road System, for its inscription in the UNESCO World Heritage List. 

We declare this nomination captures our peoples’ aspirations of integration and presents the legacy 
of the ancient civilisations that lived on our lands, on the communal Andean space that our countries 
share today. In the field of architecture and road engineering, and by extensión, authenticity and State 
of conservation, Qhapaq Ñan, as a human creation, represents one of the most important, valuable and 
significant archaeological monuments in the world. 

We express that Qhapaq Ñan is equally a historie and contemporary Symbol of the scientific and cultural 
development of Andean civilisations, and its contribution to universal culture, which will be recognised 
by the International Community as World Heritage, in order to ensure the highest standards for its 
conservation and management, in a compatible and functional manner with its Outstanding Universal 
Valué. 

We would like to emphasise that Qhapaq Ñan is proof of the different cultures which flourished in 
ancient Andean societies, and had a profound impact on the economic, environmental, cultural, social, 
political, religious and spiritual manifestations of life of our peoples. Qhapaq Ñan and its significance 
in the Andean worldview was and will be a symbol of unity and integration of our peoples and nations, 
respecting the diversity and particularities of others. 

We would liketo highlight that the nomination of Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System, to the World Her¬ 
itage List, is a process without precedent, in so much for its multinational and transboundary character, 
its expanse and the complexity of its network, and also for having been developed from a plural 


interpretaron of history and a fruitful interdisciplinary endeavour, that have allowed the consolidation 
of a veritable example of International Cultural Cooperation. 

We underline the support and coordination that the UNESCO Director-General and the World Heritage 
Centre has afforded us, and whose contribution throughout the process has been fundamental. 

We would like to point out that the experiences and best practices developed during the process of 
nomination of Qhapaq Ñan to the World Heritage List open a new chapter in the history of the World 
Heritage Convention, characterised by a more comprehensive and efficient implementation of its regu- 
lations and a plurinational, Creative, technically rigorous and politically open and plural practice, which 
has allowed the contribution of six governments and hundreds of scientists in the development of the 
initiative. 

We express our support and commitment to the principies, objectives and rules of the 1972 World Heri¬ 
tage Convention. We also cali upon all States Parties to continué working, after its 40th Anniversary, for 
the efficient implementation of the Convention. 

We reaffirm our commitment to continué working together, focussing on unity and integration, until 
Qhapaq Ñan, Andean Road System is inscribed on the UNESCO World Heritage List, and henceforth, 
guaranteeing efficient protection and conservation which contribute to revalue the cultural and natural 
heritage of our nations. 

The Permanent Delegations of the Republic of Argentina, the Plurinational State of Bolivia, the Republic 
of Chile, the Republic of Colombia, the Republic of Ecuador and the Republic of Perú take this oppor- 
tunity to renew the assurances of their highest consideration to the UNESCO World Heritage Centre. 

París, 3ijanuary 2013 


For the Republic of Argentina 


For the Republic of Colombia 


For the Plurinational State of Bolivia 


For the Republic of Ecuador 


For the Republic of Chile 


For the Republic of Perú 




